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THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE KINGDOM 
UNDER THE CAROLINGIAN DYNASTY 


'^111*' first of tile lo'ciK li nilors of t]i<‘ 
(';u<)liii,i4iaii lainily. Thai Ifs t 1 h* E*aM. 
)1 1ln‘ t-xti'iiKil unity ol ins slalr. 
i)u( (luriii.L; 11 m‘ tliirt\-Imii' \car>^ o! 
u was ()C('iipi(‘fl hy thr iiix’asions 

ol llic Noillinim and h\ (|uanrls with iho 
East F'r<iiikisli kiiiL’doni. So rat )v as N ) i, 
tlu' I):uu‘s had adwiiua-d to Koiumi. ('ori- 
(juurrd till' town and ('arrird oil tln' inhahi- 
laiils, iioin wlKiin tins’nxactod a tribnTo. 
>o!n(‘ htlr<‘n \oais latoi —in —tins’ 
loaulu'd the ontsknls ot Iku’s. In S=^,S 
th(S' wrvc anted a .slii}> <d land extending'’ 
hoin the nioutli ol the v^i'ine as far as 
tlie (’a]»ital. 'rhe\-then sri/f<l Meanx. but 
w’eie forced b\’ Kini^ ('hailes to (waeuate 
West h'raneia. Notwithstandioi^ o<-easiona! 
(l<‘l('als in the o)>en lield, tlu-y stt'adilv 
riMiewed their raids. es])ecially altei the 
death of (diaries, in N77. wlien I'laiiee was 

divided by the (|iiarrels ol Inetions. 

dlK‘ ^^1 (hark‘s Louis III., 

eiunjiK'red tlie invaders in January, NSj, at 
Sain'ourl in Iheardy. a vntois’ ttk’rilied 
ill till' ol<l Hifth (iernian “ laid\v’ii;.slied ” ; 
but in they eai't'nx'd Laon. In tSS.| 

they a;:;ain inxadi'd l^r.iine. made 
. Amiens tJie base of their plimdia- 
U^d** raids, and waae to sonu- exliait 

])a('ilied by a paynnait of tribnt<x 
whilt‘ a band was enj.^ap-d in the 
con(|iiest ol Louvain. In the iollowintt; 
y<xir thi'v wau'e defeated by lliennifed forces 
of tlie VVest and East iMankisli armies 
under tin? coniinaiid of Kinij: Charles the 
Fat at Louvain. Tln-y weie, liowever, 
able to besi(‘ftf' Paris, whii'h was delended 


lioin Novt'iiiber. S<S5. to ihi‘ aiitunin of SSL 
hv ('omit Odool Anion, isentn dl\ tliey 
weie bou.itht otf 1)\- a mi'iielais pa\nienL 
These disiurbances did not ('easi-until tln^ 
modern Xonnandv was lonh'ried a> .1 
din hy upon the Norman I\oilo. to,e<s1n‘r 
^ w'ltli llu' hand of tin Pi nu e<s 

Death of in oil. Hlo^1l^ b.loix. 

Cileries Hie Ikdd. i],e 

the Bald . 1' 1 1 T' T 

\\ i“st rranki^li ranjure entned 

ti]>on a pi'riod ot a])patiuit pio^p. r.t\. 
.\lti‘r tln‘ death id Louis 11., the last oi 
till' three sons ot Jjithair 1 . on Ain^iist 
iJth, ^75- Pope John \T 1 L invested his 
miele with the position ol em))eioi, winch 
liad l)eeii thus lelt vacaiil. and the nobles 
la-eoj^iused him as (an{>eror on Christmas 
Day, S73. lIowe\er, his tw’o lOnriK'VS to 
l\<uin- hrouftht little rejiutation to ( h.tries, 
I01 the Lombards adoptt'd an attitude of 
I ooluess low.irds an i‘m])eror wlio ruled liy 
laxour ol tlu‘ Pope. His iilliMupt, in >>y(\ 
to secure tlu‘ covtded ])rovince of I.othar- 
m,i;ia, upon lln‘ death of his brother Ltwvis 
th(‘ (ierman, ])ro\ed a iailiire ; lie was 
(hdeatedat Anderiiaeh, on October Mth, hy 
the neplu‘ws of Lewis tlie (ierman, Carlo- 
tnaii and Louis the Vonn^er. 

Cj>on his death, 011 Sejitember 3th. N77, 
the favourable moment had arrix ed for t]ie 
crown x assals to assert tlieir independence. 
Idicir liomai^e was offered to his son 
Inaiis IL. tlie Stammerer, only upon the 
condition tliat he xvoiild iTcknoxvledge 
himself as an <dected king. In S7S Louis 
succeeded, at Fouron, to 1li(' noiili-east of 
Xdseon HieMass. in .seenring a reconciliation 
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with tlic East Frankish Louis the 
V(Miniver, as hotli niJtas wen^ tlireatcned 
l»y tliL*.L^rowinj; power of j^apaev. 

Eju)!! the (leatli of tlie Staiuinerer, on 
Apnl loth, ^y(). a number ol the clerf^V 
tl(‘^!n'r] to unite llie two Franki.sh kin/^^Mlonis 
in tin' harifE of Louis tln^ Yonnj^er, l)iil 
tlu' m.i jont\' of tlu‘ nol)les tirinly sup])ort(Ml 
„ liis two sons. Louis HI. and 

u^css ( arloinan. It was not until their 
of Charles . i .1 00 1 

. p }>i('matun' de.ith'^. in N.Sj and 

SS.4, t ha t 1 lu'last M)n ol I.(‘wis tJie 
< icrnian, ( harics ]jl., ilu' h'at, came into 
]»'>''S<'-,si()n of tlie ('input' ol (’hark's the 
<i]raf. Kau'ly lias a rulei been so ('on- 
>pi('U')us]\' siua't'SslLiI with so small an 
(‘\p* nditiiK' of eiu'rqy. In Lt'bruaiy. NSi. 
th'' nupoi'ial thi'one was olteivd to him b\ 
I*ope b^bn \'lll.; his supnnnaey was 
r<( oi;-u!-><.'( 1 in ]tal\’ and Kiiu; Jio.so was 
If'iit.l to K'nounee his claims to the' 
impel lal diynitv and to l'])j»ei Italy. 

"^amlaiiy Duke W'ldo 11 . ot Spoleto. the 
<t[ijHan-iit both of (diaries and ol the Pojx*. 
wa- depnvo.l of lii'> lief in SS ;, an.l 
ir'^loo'ff to ia\our onl\ in NS3. d'lie Imsw 
ol tlie-r suecessc's Was <\ close coniH'ctn)!! 
wiili il:e Pope, ddie latter re;.;ardt‘d the 
en.'t-ioi as a I'M'otet toi a,i;am'^t tlie Sai<i- 
( eii-- wlio Wc'ie sellliny in I.owel lttd\. 
au'! e\'rn pluinlerini^ the st<ites of the 
( Imitli: iuit the' alliance im]>lic‘d sub|e«- 
lion to the }.;r<.'ater jiower of the ( hurch. 

< >nl\ a stioii” militarv ruler <'ouId < onl¬ 
ine! the ic‘'p('ct ot tilt' s('ll-asst‘i tin,i4 no|)l»'s. 
d'li<-\ deposed (diaries at d'ribut, on tlie 
Kliiiie, in No\'ember, SSy, but w'erc' b\ no 
mc'aiis united ainon^i tlieiUseK'es, and tin* 
oM o])]»ositi(m between the east and 
einpues broke out alresh. ()ne pailv 
dc'^u'ed the a])pouitmeiU of .\i mdl ol 
taimtliia. an illcLiitunate nejdiew (»1 
( iiaile.-. wink' the inaioiiU’ ol the West 
hiamkisli nobilit\- su]>poried ( )do. tin* 
b:a\'< dcleiidei ol the <apital against the 
XoiUMiu, wdio had adopted the title o! 
(.(Hint ot Palis and Duke «»f hdan< ia 
. (Isle de Lia.nee). Arnull was 

. ^ (d)lif;c‘d to reeoi;nise liis ap- 

in a Stale ■. * 1 h ^ 

, iiomtinent. r01 ten \'ears < >«lo 

of Disruption ' , , , 

ruled W'ltli en(*ip;\' and fle- 

eision : iiowever, his kiii.t^aloin, like the 
Last b'rankish Lni])ire, was m a stale ol 
disiuption. In Lovvc'r Burgundy P>oso 
was lulin^, find w\as succeeded by Ins s<ni 
L< wis III., and afterw'ards by his vassal 
Hn^.;o. L'j^per Biirymndy, the country 
beyond the Jura, had an inch'jieiuk'rit 
ruler in Kin^^ KudoJf ]., wJio died in qu. 


Tn Italy Rereiif^Mr T. of Friuli, Wido of 
S])olet(), Iliij.;() and Rudolf II. of Burgundy 
weie struggling tor the mastc'ry with 
varying sneavss. On February jjnd, S()(), 
Arnull sec'un'd the' imperial tliroiu' and 
tlic' siipi‘(Mnac'v oviu' Rome' and Jlal\-; 
this, I'ow'cwer. w.is lost to his house* iijxiii 
the' accc'ssioii ol his son Lc*wis, known as 
the (diild. ill Si)(). 

ddncuighout this gc'iic'ral c'onlusion both 
the' great xassals and the l^apes had 
sc't'uied lilt' ma-^tc'iy ol tin* ro\'ai ]>owc‘r. 
d'heie was a pos>,ibiht\' ol replacing tla* 
biokc'ii power ol tin* Fic'iieh Ihnpiic' b\- a 
paj)al Iheoeiac'X' whic'h should iiK hide- all 
nations in an non m't and oxcreonu' all 
other loiees, c-cch'siasiical and lempoial. 
'riiis sedutUl\e piospecT (oiildliut hill to 

arouse tlit* ambitimis of iudix idual Pojx'-, 
whose secailai ]>ower ha*! ahead\’ in\-ol\’ed 
tlic'in ill ])ohtie.il (piaiiels. Duimg the 
j>aily struggle's Ix'tWe'c'U I ouis the Pioils 
and Ills soils the juoieel wa^ s.u m cue il¬ 
lation m a (olh'etioii ot eouiu ib and j)aj)aj 
doeunie'nts ascribed to Ihshop Bidoit* 
ol Sc'Vllle. At the close (tf tin* UUHh 
(eiilurv thesi' loigeries leajipean'd m th.e 

_ C‘pls( (>p;i te ()j Rli 'lIIis. Th« \ 

Pap.lPo»er 

upporle ( Oils), Itit 111! , 

byFor*encs 


to Pope S\h,-te! 1 . ( 'p.4 iril ■. the 

origin «»( the p.ii vd pan uiioii\ 111 the 
jucM'Ut.itious ol th<‘ bieii(!i kings was 
one that did not i orrcspi»i1.1 with papal 
<imbit lolls. 

()n tlu' basis ol some si\t\' ioigt',} 
lettei's and <k‘eretals ascribed to Pojtes 
during iIm' lirsi lorn c entui a s ot the ( hi'N- 
tian ( hnn h. tla* jiapal power was u- 
]>ir-,eine<l a'- :'.bsolntel\ unlimited, and .all 
bishoj>s a-- une olidltlonalh' ''Ub|e( i to ;i, 
rile Ikipe- alone had the right ot iiidiiel- 
iii'.' trausb-ning. aani dt'jxiving bishoj)s 
Metrojeolltali bishops could e'oiis'■era (e- 
then siiboidiiiate pn)\ ineiais onU’ as 
|),.,.al ]>lempotentiarie's ; the' Pope' could 
eoinokc' e ouiie-ils aiid e'onlirm tlic'ir e'on- 
clusioiis. 'Idle c'cck'siaslie'al lunc'tions ol 
the- erow'ii wa'ie* not so much as mentioiu'd. 

This compiehensive* but j)nrel\’ ('('ede- 
siastical position j)ro\'id('d the Pojx's with 
lull reason lor intc'rte'i e-iie-e in wdiolly 
])oliti('al ^natti-is. to secure' tlieir spiritual 
intcMests. ^.uch was the' ae'tioii ol (ire'gory 
IV., who joine'd the* suk* of thet revolted 
sons against the- Fm]i(Mor Few'is. Nicholas 1 . 
(858-8O7), who was the iirst lo make 
full use ol the foiged dt'CK'tals, repre.sented 


was 1 e - 
1, anel .all 
■< l to ;1. 
>t induel- 
I )lshe )j )S 
e)Iis«-era(e' 
orJv as 
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hiins<‘lf as tlir supn-mo upon 

i-artli, .i,L:ainst (icrisioii tlion* was no 

a})p(<i]. TIn' powi'i ihn^ ('onloirod upon 
hiinscll was i.isi'd on]\’ to jirotorl ('hristian 
nioralit\’ and n'li^ion. A s\’nod sinn- 
iiioncd h\’ him to Romo (‘niidonmr(l tlio 
imiianal {)roc(.'(.‘dini^s oj Lollian ll m 8()3, 
ammllod tho o]>])osito oonolusioiis ol iho 
- Frankish opisropal svno<ls, ro- 

Suprcme Arrhhishops ot 

asdihlui,! 

the ropes ^ adidtiMy. 

and tliroatoiK'd all disoliidhont hisliops 
with r\( ommnnication. His smaassors. 
osjx rialh' Po{)o Jimocont 111intorli'itdl 
at .1 lator daU* in ro\*al matrimonial altairs 
in siimiar lashion. 

Tli( iriadoqnaU^ rritici^m oi that ai;i* 
Ma" nnalilo to dista)\a‘r tin* laailitv' ol 
tli<sf lomoii(*s, aihi would mdoial ha\a> 
loroixa'ii Iht'in. as tho ]'nn('ij»lr ot tlio 
pnais fraud had oltoii lua'ii put into 
j)Kutica' in llH'<‘aiI\ (.Li\s ol tlu- Flmuh 
1>\ tLini}>cjin,i4 w'Jth can()ni(al .md non- 
c.iiK'iiK al li'ttri's and wntini^s. 'I'lirso 
do(irl,ds oiuou! aytal Pope John \’ 1 II. 
(87J SSj) to ynxa* away tho imporial 
thioia .1“^ hcpliMscd. and toa( t as arhiti.itor 
in disjaiti I oiua'i'iinu’ the sU(aa‘--•^'^lon and 
Otli.'i mattri>. ol till' kind. Tlio JNtja's 
(■>1 tho t^'iitli ocntin\- liowoxaa'. wok* too 
wraK; .md do^tMi<‘r<itt‘ to .adwmco .■'Uc h 
lii^li ol.imi-. apait horn tin- tact that 1iio\ 
Wfia- ha’d ])i(‘ss('d and haniptnod by Italian 
dainis to the ('lown. I)\' Arab pnah"^. 
and b\ the J»\/anliia* (’npxaois. ()tlo 
tho (iiyal was tliorclon' abk* to admiinstiM* 
o( rlo'-iastical atlairs as indcpondont 1\ ;is 
( hai Ion tin- (boat, and to mak(‘ tin* pa]Mo\- 
tlu‘ toot.NiooI ol 1ns ])owi‘r. Tho ollonsixo 
moasiiros ol Nicholas I. worn not losnmoil 
until llio tinio ot (in'i^ory VII. 

.\s tho Po])o clannod to Ix-stow tho 
iinjx rial crown a('C()i-din^ to his will and 
pk‘asiin‘, so also tho \’assals as-ninod 

tlir ri^lit of olortm.o; th(‘ kin^y witlioni 
roioronco to tho jirinciplo ot iionxlitary 
snccossion, wliiN' in ('oinj)acts, 
which j)ro('odod tho (dootion, 
Ihcy sccurod their pri\'ik-^>^(‘s 
and their tcTritory, m.akm/:; 
their own possessions indojiendent and 
diminishin/.^ thos^* ot the kint^. TIk^ Wo^t 
Frankish tkarolineicans. wlio occnpuxl the 
throne of France after the d(‘ath ol ()df>, 
were Charles tlie Simple (S()H l.oiiis 
IV. /()20-p54), hot hair (p34--98()), and 
Louis: V (98()-r)87) ; tliese were not th(‘ 
loren^ost among the nobles with equal 


How the 
Kings were 
Elected 


claims, but rather the inUnior and power- 
loss mombois ol tlu' class, and caitniR' 
d(‘]X‘nd(‘nt iijxni tho good or b.id will ol 
tlioir \assals. 

As midor tho d(‘goiu'ral<‘ M(‘io\'ingians 
tho Caiolmgiaii lamily ros(‘ to ]X)wi r 
and oxontiially soi/('d tlu' throiu', s(» now 
wo may mark tlu* rise ol tho iamily t)t 
KolxMt of Anjou, who had lalloii in battle 
in S07 against tho Normans; tho ()do 
numtionod ab(>\i‘ was his son, and tlioii 
dos('cnd,ants rose to siipromo power m 
bianco tirst in laot and altorwaids m 
n.mio. Odo’s bi'othor, Kolx'it, had al- 
road\- made an .ittt'inpt and Ix'on oiowiiod 
at Sons in ojj : ho had lallcMi lighting 
against tht‘ moii iMiau' lore os ol ChailoN 
at Soissoiis on Jniio i<)lh. lb‘li.i '1 

A largf lollownig among tli(' nobilif\ 
.and was la th<‘i-m-law ol Duke Raoul 
ol Pniigiindy; lionet^ Ills ])ai1\ ( li^su his 
son-in-law to siuacod him. IIo\\o\« i. hi^ 
son Iliig(caltoi till- do.ith ol liis biotlu'i- 
m-law. raisoil tho CaH)lmgi.m Fo.hn IV. 
siirnamofl <!’( )ii1 romoi. to tho oiowii. and 
(IIIhromaj him <it Rhrins. 


Hugo the 
Master 
of Franee 

lul ot the 
tho kiiic 


I logo’s i'lforts WOK* dii ('otod to <'\it‘iidmg 
ihr ])owri ol liiN d\iiaNt\' and to 

woakomiig tlio io\al j»toNt]gr ; 
111 o(»ms(‘ (»! timi' Iio c()iiNidcn-r( 
1 li.it tho io\al tillr would 
natiir.dl\’ tall to tho most powi'i - 
wassab. 1 loiK o ho si'( 111od Irom 
grant to hmisoll ut the 
titlool Diiko ol tho li.ankN, His latlioi 
h.id aho.idy boon maigr.ixa* ol tinou 

mai ks and also j)ossossed tin* (oimly ol 
AlaiiH*. Those jx)sNossi(ms wcit* im leased 
by Louis’suca (.‘ssoi Lothaii. so that aion- 
tt'inporary. the latoi Aiahbisho}* (iorboil 
ol Ivlii'inis. could write that Hugo w.is 
tli(* actual master ol Fr.mce*, and this 1 r' 
was in j)i.a(’ti(t* botwo(*ij cgpS and ()5(». 
Lotliair's ]x)sition was assured only in 
Aquitaine*, whe'ia* his son (iiarle's had 
mairi<*d the widow^ ol tho (hike*. lh)th 
Hugo anei Louis married siste*rs ol the* 
<ie*rman Otto the* (be'al. Huge) di(‘d m 
ei5tc two ye*ars alle*r Foais. 

The*so ]>haiit()m kings oi thoW’osl Franks 
wore* guilty ol tho greatest imj)olie'y 
through the*ir inte*r{e*re'ne'(* in tho atlaiis 
ot the* (F*rinan Pbn})iro : the*y einghl rathe*r 
to have* e*()ns()lidatoil their w'e'ak lorce'S 
against the*ir all-|X)W'oitnl v.assals, and to 
have* se‘cnre*d the* trionelshi]) of the* house* 
f)l Robe*rt anel ol tho ]x)WTrtnl Norman 
duk(*s, Louis TV. had already qiiarrcilod 
with his brother-in-law Otto, and his 




THE CROWNING OF HUGH CAPET AS KING OF FRANCE AT RHEIMS IN 987 
With Uie event represented in this illustration a new dynasty sat upon the throne of France, The last of the Frenc 
Carolingians passed away in the person of Louis V., and when the next heir, his uncle, Charles of Lorraine, a vassal i 
the German emperor, failed to secure the throne it passed to Hugh Capet, the son of Hugo of Francia. The countt 
was mneu unsettled when the crowning ceremony at Rheiins was performed by Archbishop Adalbert on July :}rd, P'a 
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successor Lotha-r T 1 L (()54-()8()) attempted 
to seciiia^ j)ossession of Lorraint\ tlie 
a])pK‘ of discord ht twceii the East and 
\v’('st Frankish rulers, on tiu' l)asis ot a 
claiju that the })rovinces had Ihhmi a ptT- 
sonal ])osscssion oi Otto, and not one wliich 
lie could l)C(pi(‘ath. For this ]mrp«)si.‘ he 
advanct'd into the (hn lix’ with 20.000 nu-n, 
^ surpris(‘d Aix-la-f'hain'lli'. and 

CharK-stho 

Hallelujah ^d'cat. whicli was ])lacctl upon 
till'palace, towanh tln^ wt‘st as 
a sii^n Ihat tins anc ient capital ol tlu- cm- 
]>iie now hc'lonec'd to krancca The Iun})cri)r 
()tto 11. male he'll at tlie lu'ad nt liis tro«»j)S 
n]>on I\ins. which, liowcwer, olhaed a 
hra\v re;astan''e iindc'r the* M)n ol Hu;2<' ‘>1 
Franc'ia, the lati.r nikr (>1 iM'ani'c. The* 
(ic'iinan kiin.r thcreioiv I'ontentc'd hiinsell 
w itli st 1 ikine uj’ a hahehij.ih with his arm\ 
on the' hi i^ehis <>1 Mniitinartre, after whieli 
he retreatccl. p\*r.'.ir-<l h\ L(>thair\ lionps 
as lai a'^ t he Aisne. 

In the yc'ai' ciSo Lnth.hr propnsed an 
.illiance i:| peace and tnendshij) with the 
(h'ltnan kin^c I Ic' was yneatly atraid 
that this rulet iniyht make conitnon eansi' 
W’ltll the (lisohc'dieiit Fic'lich vassals. 
LothaT. theretorc'. reiioniued his i l.aiin 
to Lotharint;ia ;it ilu' eonh'ience nj ( hieis. 
However, when ()l(n 11 . had clit'd, uj>nn 
the tlneshold ol (»ld aj^e, in ijS ;. I.oth.i r 
rencwved his claims and attein))teil to secure 
the ^uarchanshi]> of Otto 111 ., who w.is 
still a minor. Neither attempt, however, 
proved .succe.sstul. His son Louis who 
w'as ^iven iIk* undeserveh nickname “ Lc* 
Faineant ” (the do-notIiinyd- contiinii'd a 
show of iinjierial pow’c'r lor one yc-ar. 

After the' death ot Louis \L, tlu' last ol 
the French ('arolinj^ians. the next heir. Ins 
uncle Charles ot Lorraine, a vassal ol the 
Fernian empt'iw, iailed to secure the* 
throne of France, which jiassed to Huydi 
( apc't, the .son of Hu^o ol Francia : lu* 
possessed not ordv the* wide te*rntorv of 
Ins lamily hut also c'onnections by inar- 
xj r- 4. riaya*with Fhir/;undv, Anuitaine*. 

and V(*nnandcks. 

He* w.as 'crowned in Rhciins 
atKheims Archbishop Adalbert on 

Julv 3rd, d'he country w'as in a 

state ot disturbance ; a{j;ricultural and 
civil ])rosp(*rity was at a low eT)b ; the* 
})e'o])lr‘ wei\‘ subjec't to the oppn*ssion 
ol the })ovvc*rlul lords and ol the royal 
deanesnes : ])ractically nothin^]: rem.ained 
to the* ('row'll save* Laon. Now' bef^ani a 
period oi constitutional order, ot l(*t;al 


Hugh Capet 
Crowned 
at Rheims 

July ;p-d. 


protection, and of reiu*w('d prosphritv for 
the* p -ople* bek'-ujirin^ to the middle classes. 

The* deposition ot the* law'tul kiiyi; w.is 
not so e*asv a task for the Capets as it had 
been lor the* ( arolini^ian Pipjiin. 'riie old 
ro\al house poss('sse*d man\’ adheients 
ainoiii; the* nobles, while* the nc'W ch n.isty 
lacke*d the sujiport ol the hij^her ei'cl<‘- 
si.istic.'d j>ow'er.s. With the lalp of I he* 
nobilitv who re'niaiiu*d l.nthtul. ( haries 
(»l Lorraine seized Laon. which loi tlr. I.ist 
('e'ntmw had Ix'eii the* ca])it.il ol th'- knms 
.and the' ce*ntrc ol b'r.nit'e. d’he coii>;;.i- 
lion cil\ ol Kheinis- the' .archbishop', nf 
which had b«*('n moie 01 le^.s mde'jeendi iit 
siiK'e the* be*einnin^ ot I he ninth e‘enlu)\. 
.ilso came* unck'r the e-e'e lesiastie'al sti]>ic- 
mae'v <‘f .-Xinull the' CaroliULian atl*'i ihc 
eie'ath e)i .\(lall)e*r . 

I'he ^•iews thi'ii piewali'iit .imonc the 
F're'lie'h cle‘rp'’y were* hostile' to the' see .h.o 
petwc'r and t<'> its supiem.iew oscr ( iam h 
al’l.airs. riie* peewe-rlnl Ceiunt W'llli.nn >1 
Anverene. wlie> had be'e'ii iii.ielt Duke oi 
.Acpiitanu' b\ ( )de» e»l Anjou, h.id leuuidt d a 
inommte*ry in e)io at Clun\ m I he'noi l Is : n 
]uirt ol the' Ce'W'inu's. \\\ the teini^ ot 

the' feiund.ition e harte'i lie- 
Where the , . i i 

„ , „ meuiastei'N’was |e» be meh 1 M-n- 

Popc s Power . , , . , 

, . . dent ol all see ul.ar eer c'pi^c < ij'id 

was Limited ' 

jeeewe r. .met W.is te> clieiosi- its 

,su])erie)r b\' ineU'penele'ul e let tion : eweii 
tlu* !k»]K* was j)ieihil>ite'd treiin :'in\ ini'i- 
lere'iue' e>r diuiinution e)l its It »nnek'.t r ai 
and was allowe*d to t'Xe‘icist' lu* inlhn nee 
Upeeii the' ele'c'tioii ol the* abbot. 'I'lu' iiion- 
.ast(*ry attaiiu'd ^Ufat jtiospi'iity unde'i its 
see ond abbot. ()de) {()2y ( 141 ). and .it that 
time* duriiif.^ the* lasts se)me' J7,ooe> poor 
weie* le*d. Natuially, this ise)kite'd toun a- 
tion jeane*d the paj>a('\' af^ainst the* se*('ul.n’ 
and e))isco})al ]>owe'rs. anel de'ie'ude'd that 
imcoiKlition.al supieniary eit the* Pe»pe* 
e)ver the* st'c'ular rulers which Hikle'br.iml 
altcrwards secured. 

dlu* special e)])ponent of (dunv was 
P>jshop .'\rnull e>( Orleans, the ])re*side'ut ol 
tlu* s\ne)d e>f {>ep, which assc'inble'd in a 
chinch n(*ar Rheims to dc'c ide the* slice es- 
sieui le) the archbishoj)!ic of that ('it\'. 
Kin;^ Huydi n.'iturally did not wish to lexive* 
tins e*ccle*siastical ni(*tropolis in the* ])os- 
se'ssion ol his ])oliti('al opponents, who had 
ludc'c'd i^woru tidelity to him, but hael 
])lae'ed the* Carolingian ('Iiaiies in possc's- 
sion ol Rht'inis and Soisseens. I he' syiiexl 
W'as now' to dee'iele whetlu'r Arnulf could 
be rt*moved Innn his office; by the* veitc* «it 
the \V(*st FTankush clerf»y, or only lyy the* 




THE BISHOP OF LAON SWEARING ALLEGIANCE TO CHARLES, DUKE OF LORRAINE 
When Hu{^h Capet ascended the throne of France he found the country much disturbed. Among the most powerful of 
the new king’s enemies was Charles, Duke of Lorraine, who seized Laoii, which for a century had been the capital of 
the kings and the centre of France. In this illustration we see Charles making Adalbtirou, Bishop of Laon, swear fidelity. 
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decision of tlie Po]x\ The latter vi(‘W was 
championed by all the adherents ot th(‘ 
(duiiiac doi'trine, and api)eals were made 
to th(' lalse decretals. Ihshop Arnnlf 
then delivered a violiMit s])ei‘ch upon the 
immorality ot tlie rnlini.; Pop'*. John XV., 
wliom he c'omjKired witli Anlit'hrist. H(‘ 
did not venture to maintain tin* falsity of 
TK K- ’ main founda- 

papal claims; even 
^ *. Archbi^hoi* Hincmar ot Kheims, 

Opponents had .IclclKlccl the 

eo])al ])ower aeainst the papal snpremacv 
al>out (S()i). diiriiij.^^ the time ot Nicholas 1 ., 
did not veiitnn' n])on this st(']). 

llowevc'r. Kiiif^ HiiJ.:h and his (Tclesi- 
astical snpj)ort('rs induct'd tht' synod to 
ap'('(' that Arniilt should voluntarily 
resi|.(n his archhisliopric, and that tin' 
learned Abbot (h'lbt'it should be his 
successor. Hu/:(h raj)et having mean¬ 
while treat'herously imjirisoned Dukt' 
Charles, who died in ca})ti\’ity, had thus 
(hsposetl ol two ot his main opponents. 
In ('onHast, however, to the linu' of Pippin, 
not only the ])a]>ac\\ but the stru't 
reli,i!:ious ]Kirt\’ amoiij,; the cleiitN’ and tht' 
national eiitluisiasni iiispnrd 1)\ ('hm\. 

su})p(H'ted his o]']X)nents. Archbishop 
(icrbt'i't found his position in Rhcims 
i‘\tr('m(‘l\ ditfu'ult. Mass was dcseited 
when celebrated by hinis-ll. and no one 
would sit at Ins talife, w Inle Ik* was actualh 
menaced upon his iouiiuw to a (ouncil 
of tlu' h'reiK'h bisho])s in (i()3. Otto III. 
('ojitnx’ed to ri'lies'e him of this im- 
t('nable j)osition by makiiif^^ him sj>irit(ial 
ad\iser at court in and in ()(f<) he 

bc('anu' pope Sylvestc'r II. 

Kin/:^ llu^di att('mpled to s('('ure the 
la\'( ^ the ('l('iT;y bv confirming; ecclesi¬ 

astical possessions and ]aavileij;es ; on the 
othei hand, he showed no hesitation 
in la'tainini:^ his royal ])rivile.m's, es])(.*ci- 
all\' where the n;.,dit of interfereiu’e in 
('cclesiastical matters was concerned. 
'I'he state o\'er which hi* ruled w'as in a 

, iK-riod of even irreater disrui)- 
Divisions of b 1 I 

pu r . tioii than under the weak 

. Merovinmans, or fluriiiLT the 

Kingdom , . 7 / , 1 I 

last century of the nominal 

Caroliiif^ian rule, ih' wars not even the 
sovereif,m }jowi*r in his own crown dom.iin, 
the Ishr d(' France ; oiu* record of doubtful 
authenticity sjieaks of him as ))ossessinij; 
only five towais—Paris, Orleans, l' 2 tamj)es, 
Senlis, and Melun. The w’hole of the 
Frankish kinpfdom w^as divided, not only 
into a number of larger and ])ractically 
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ind('j)endtMit fii'is, but also into a quantity 
of secondary hefs and smalk'r estates, tlu^ 
holders of w'hich had formed close fed'-ra- 
tions with oru' anotla'i*. Seigneiirii's, 
chatelleiiies, baronies. vic'omtes. and 
other forms ol feudal ])ossession were 
rec'oi^nisi'd. The vassals had resumed 
th'ir })ower of indej)eiident administra¬ 
tion, and only insignificant lortls m;maged 
th('ir own jiroperties. IX'iTy village had 
its intendant or administrator, while 
huger estates were supc-r vised by an 
official known in the* north as 
and in tlu* soufli as />az 7 // or ri^iiic'y. Tlu* 
grt'at duchit's and coimtif's had tlu'ir own 
legal codes ami law ('oiirts. 

Languagt' itsi'll was brola'ii info diflerent 
dial(‘('ts. fhe ('hief groups of these wrie 
tlu' h'rankish, Norman. Ihirgnndiaii. Pi(’ai d. 
and Lothariiigi.m or Walloon, apait from 
lh(* -SjH'cial ProveiKpd languag** in tlu* 
south. l{v(‘ry diak'ct had tlu own out 
otfshoots. and was in no case stiKtlv' 
('onlin(.‘d to gi'ograplm'al 1 xuiml ii les. 
Ilem'e, the onl\’ uniform ('cclesia"! n ill iiml 
oflK'ial laiignagi' was Latin. 

The unfrei' classes sufh'U'd scn’chK' 
und<.*r till* exactions of numcioii', pi'lt\ 
A A » r tx’iants. c‘s}>eciall\' duiiii): tin* 
Lordl^*^clc\('ntli ( ('iituiw when .i peiitul 
rr of coinmeice iK'g.in to supplant 

thr ,AI HVinp. ol srll-MillK-inf.' 
estate's, 'riu* op})iessixa* (k'niiinds ol the 
o\’erlords. whic!i wt'i'e addid to tin- loiim*!' 
obligations of loK'ed ser\i('(', (*ll('n dioee 
the subject |>easintiy info arnu'd revolt, 
'rnide am: commerce and the |>rospeiit\- 
of the* middle ('lasses wc're largi'K' imjH'ch'd 
bv the (juarrt'ls and raids of tlu* nobk's. 
It was diilitailt for the* li'i'ble jiow'er of tin* 
king to ('iifon'e the obedii'iu'e of tlu'si 
doiniiiet'i'ing lords, ('ach of whom had his 
own castle oi foi tilled ca])ital, and his 
ow'ii retaiiu'rs or military ('omrades. It 
was es|)e('iall\' impossibh* for tlu* crowai 
to a.ss-rt its lights within the gruiti'r liefs, 
wiii('h, as in tlu* time of tlu* later Mc'rovin- 
giaiis and ('arolingians, had secured an 
iiuL'pendeiice that W'as conijilete in actual 
lact and [lartially recognised by law. 

Such, in jiarticular, was the casi* with 
the duchies of Normandy and AcjuitaiiK', 
and the jirovinces of Lower ami I’pper 
Burgundy, which since 937, had been 
united to l(_)rm the kingdom of the 
Arelate, and did not rc'vert to the 
(ierman Lhnpire until 1032-T034. The 
duchy ot Brittany stood entirely outside 
of the French constitutional union. In 
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938 it ha'd n‘j)lacod the original federation peace, whi('h was disturbed l)y the con- 

of Armorica, which was at first indc*- tinual feuds and raids of the nobitfty. 

pendent, and had been then subdued For this ])urposc they readily accepted the 

by ('haiies the (ireat and afterwards by help of religion and the influence of tlie 
the Normans. The counties of Flanders, Church. Since the dissolution of con- 

(Tiampagne, and Toulouse were in a stitutional and social oixha' throughout 

similar ])osition ; Lorraiiu*, with Metz, the Fnaich kingdom, the clergy had 

Toul and Verdun belongi'd to the endeavoured to supply the defects of 

('i(‘rman tanpt'ror, and Provence to the Powerful law by ecclesiastical 

Spanish county of Ikirct'lona. Wca ons of .synod of the 

The obj(‘ct ol tin' ('ap<'ts Wiis to restore the Church Poitiers in 989, the 

th(‘ slialtert'd ])oliti('al unitv, to rej)lace curs(‘of God was utbaed uj)on 

feudal t\'rann\' by law and order, to all who should ])hinder or ev('n threaten 

exttaid the crown dt'nu'snes, to advance* churches, cliMgy, or |)oor. Fxcommunica- 

the middlf* elasses at the e'.\]H‘nse ol the tion or exclusion Iroin ( hurch fellowshij), 

nobility, to secun* the'ir ecclesiastical and interdict e)r relnsal e)f the* Church 

j)owe'rs anel the* inde'])en(leMie e e)i their sacraments, were the weapons used against 

i)ishops at the (‘xpeaise ol the* papacy, anel e'vikhiers who broke the* ])eace. National 

tewnake tlie'ir e‘le‘etive* positieai heTeelitary ; eadamities helpeel the^si' efforts at ])acifi- 

tow'arels llic'se purpoS'.'S the'\- were he'lpexl cation. J-ietween the \'e*ars T031 and 

by a varie'ty ol circumstance's. 1'he great T034 Pianea' was de'vastated by a famine\ 

t('uelal lords were e'onstantly at variance' anel the de^sjH'rate inhabitants sought 

ame)ng tliemse'h’e's, anel we'ie* ae'eaistomeel eainsolatiein Irean those' who disj)ensed the 

upon such oce'asions to appe'al to the Church’s favours. The Church seized 

arbitration ol the' king. It woulel have* this e)p])e)rtunity to aelel to their i)enances 

be.'e'n elange'i'ous lor tlu'in to se*t an exam])le‘ an oath to relrain from re)bbe'rv or vie)lence, 

ol infidelity to tlu'ir own vassals by show- and to found brotherhoods ejf pc'ace. 

The Da s of opc'ii ii eonte'inpt lor whie'h Soon be'came' arnu'd federations 

the^Clcr * h'alty wliie'h they owc'el to against all disceadant e'le'ineiits, e'.spe'eaally 

O* ressfon* crown, the more'so as the' against the ene'inie'S ol the' e huiclu's and 

subje'ct vassals weaild have me.aiasterie's. vSuch lederatie>ns were pre- 

feainel a ready pre)tector in the king. The ceded by ]a*ie‘sts be'aring holy banners 

e-le'rgy nee'de'el the' lu'jj) ol the' crown who ble'sse*el the'ir enterprises, 

against the opi)re'Ssi()n ol the' ra])acious After these preparatie)ns, it was ])ossible 
leads, anel also a])j)e‘aled to the arbitratieai in ie)40 lor the clergy in Ae]uitaine to 

e)t the* eaown in the cast* of te'rrite)rial ])re)claim a general Peac'e of Gexl {Trcifgd 

elisjaite-s. 'fhey also sup|xateel the* crenvn Dei : Tif've de l)ie*u), whie'h was te) last 

by a natural ceanmimity ol mte're'sts every wee'k from WVelnesday evening to 

against the* aggression e)j Keane*, which Monday, and in ie>4T was exte'iided in 

threate'iie'd the’ir traelitie)nal privile'ges. Burgundy to include the season of 

In ])articular, the’ ceanmunes whieh be’gan Advent and the greater festivals. The 

te) rise in ami alter the elevc’nlh century memastery of Cluny and the bisho})rics of 

le)oked lor the' ]ae)tee'tieai of the king if Arles anel Avignon were the centre^s of that 

the’v we’iv to maintain the rights and beneficent work which protected the poor 

privik’ge’S whie li tlu'y had bought fremi and the unfree from destruction, secured 

the greedy nobility. trade and commerce, agriculture and pros- 

In their efte)rts to make’ their succession perity, and saved the French nobility 

hereelitary the* Caju'ts could not venture _ . . from degenerating into un- 

fe) infringe' the' e'k'ctoral rights e)f their o/Sc*'**'* checked brigandage. With the 

vassals, lor the result might have been Crusades ^^'f^ii^ning of the Crusades 

a revedt wath which they could not the priests assumed control e>f 

have coped’; they thcrefe)re adopted these humanitarian movements. At the 

the device of appointing and crowning ('ouncil of Clermont in November, 1085, 

the eldest son during tlieir lifetiihe and Pope Urban IT. proclaimed a general peace 

acknowledging him as co-regemt. In this for the })urpose of leading a ufiited force 

way the crown descended from father of Christians to battle against the infidels, 

to son for more than three centuries. At a later dale, the Pt;ace of Ciod was 

The main care of the new rulers was recognised by the canon law, and was 

naturally the restoration of domestic transferred to secular legislation 
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THE REIGN OF THE GREAT ST. LOUIS AND 


FRENCH KNIGHTHOOD IN THE CRUSADES 


•THE first tliix'e siiccossors of Hugh the crown—he suj>port(‘(l llie rights and 
^ ( apet, Robert II. (()()b-io3i), Henry I. ])Osition of France. 

(lo jr-ioUo), and Pliilij) I. ( jo(>o-ito8), are His most inijiortant acliieveiiKait, liow- 
distinguished only for their lack of ever, was his atteinj)! to secure tlie 
iin})orlani'(>, while th(‘ii governments are succession in Aquitaiiu*, which was ]>rac- 

in;irk»‘d by no grent events. All three tically independent, by the inarihigt' of 

weie involved in constant struggles with . his son Louis VI I. with Ih inr^ss 

the Norman dukes, until these latter Eleanor. Such success as this 

Jound room in England to (l(‘V(‘lo]) th{‘ir ©f Louis VII attained, when thi^ time 
ajubitions and th(*ir juide. Philip L, who ‘came for liim to rul(‘, was 

was distinguished only for his bodily due entirely to the leathing ol Abbot 

si/(‘, camc' into ('ontlic't with the papacy Suger. This man, who had bc'en named 

tlirough his di\()rce ot his legal wife. by historians the mediawal Riclu'lieu, 

The tirst king ol the house* of ('apet of ])ersuaded his master to grant rights and 

importance in the gc'iieral history of privil(‘ges to the lising towais, rais(‘d the 

tlu* World was Louis VI. (1108-1137): ])restige of tlu* royal courts, improved and 
III'w’as a ('a])al)le ruler and a ])rudent })oli- reoiganised the treasuiy. and ga\'e an 
tician, guidecl, moreo\’er, with great skill im]mls(‘ to art and sc'iencc*. 
by his chaiK'ellor, the* .Miliot Suger ol St. During tlu* inglorious crusade of Louis 
I)(‘uis. The policy ot Louis was din‘ct(‘d \TL in 1147 kingdom was torn by 
to ext(‘uding the ])ower of his dynasty as taction, and would have collapsed had 
tar as j/ossiblt* at the expense* of his it not been tor the energy of Suger : Louis 
The First ^^vaileel himst'lf of also e-ommitted the* ine-redible political folly 

Great tht'ir re\-olts to confiscate as of divorcing his wate*, whe^ was certainly 

Capet Kin as j'lossible* of their unfaithful. Init none* the le*ss a ^■aluable 

* e'state*s. This late overtook in posse'ssion, and dri\'ing her with her 
partie'ular e'(*rtain maraueling knights ein jm'iperty e)f Aepiitaine into the arms of the 
his (ovn demesn(*s eit tlu* Isle de France, heir to the English crowai, H(*nry of .An jou, 
who had be’cn plundering Church ])ro|)erty. in 1152. The future ruler of England 
Louis in e-e)nst*(]uence r<'cc'ived the title of already held the L'r(*iu'h te'rritorie*s e)f 
“ e*lelest son ot the Church.” He came Anjou, Touraine, Neirmandy. and Maine, 
inte) cleise* ceintact with Pope Calixtus IL. and this marriage luought him (iuieiine, 
wheim he su}>port(*d against the* Empe*re)r Poitou, Auvergne, the* Limousin, IVrigord, 
He*nry V. and was afterw'ards immor- Angemmois. aiui (iascony, se> that he was in 
talised in the li'gcndary chronicles e)f the possession of the wheile of Western France, 
clergy as a miracle weirker who relieved These lands he held indeed as the nominal 
suffer(*rs fioni leprosy, etc., by laying his va.ssal eif the king eif France, but the 
hand upon them. Like every other king relationship was unmeaning in 

who desired to secure his own position a greater power, 

and that of Jiis country, he occasionally Louis VI 1 . revenged himself for 

quarrelled watli his own clergy and with the cunning with which he had 

those of Rome, but these differences in- been overreached by joining th<; revolted 
variably ended in reconciliation. In his sons of Henry IL and fostering their 
dealings w'itli foreign countries—^for rebellion for tw'onty years. Vic tory, how- 
instance, in the c^uarrels concerning the ever, eventually remainc‘d wuth his enemy, 
succession in Flanders and FZiigland, The credit of liberating France from its 
where two of his vassals were fighting for English fetters belongs to his far more 
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iiTi])()rtant son and siic('('ssor, Philip II. 
Augustus, a ruler who combined military 
with diplomatic ca})acity. His main ob¬ 
ject was to increase his financial power 
and to secure the unity of the kingdom. 
As these objects could not be obtained 
by peaceful negotiations, he was obliged to 
spend twenly-six of the forty-three years 
p of his reign in war (1180-122,-j). 

* H(; eman('i])ated himself from 

I^iberator i„Hu(‘nce of his mother, 

o ranee Champagne, and of 

her brotlnns, and he sjxa'ilily jnit aside 
his })olitical advistM', ('ount Philip of 
Flanders. His eiiemii^s largely played into 
his hands by their dissensions. Lik(‘his 
father, he allied himM*lt with the sons ol 
Henry II. of England, and st‘cnn‘d the 
homage of the second in ag(‘, Geoffrey, 
Count of Prit tally. 

The haughty Kit hard ij’onheart also 
did homage to him as a xas^al b(‘lou‘ 
his accc'ssion to the throne, a^ Philij) 
Augustus had threatened to wrest irom 
him his heit'ditary domains with lh(‘ 
htil]) of the nobility of ]\)i1on. On the 
death ol Henry 11 ., in ii8(). Idiilij) 
found Richard a dang(‘rons adyiMsary by 
reason of his adxeiiturous s]iirit and his 
military cajiarity ; he tlnMcloie attt*ni])te<l. 
in il(-;o, alU‘r the lall ot Jern^a'ein. to 
reduce him to imj)otence by joining with 
him in tlu* 1 'hird Crusade ; Ih' went on 
this ex})edilion rather to ket‘p an eye upon 
his enemy than to siijiport him. 

How^ever, alt(*r the ('aplure of Acn\ 
Phili]) deserted his hhiglisli ally and re- 
apjieared in Paris at the end ot December, 
iipi. Notwithstanding Ins oath to ab¬ 
stain from hostilities against Richard, 
he inyaded his French poss<*ssions. The 
misfortune ol his cajitiyity m (Germany 
prevented Richard from offering resistance. 
After his liberation and a fiirtlier series ot 
struggles Po])e Innocent HI. secured a five 
years’ jieace betw'een the two kings on 
January 13th, iigo; Richard died on A])ril 
_ bth. Phili}) had formerly been in 

alliance with Richard’s brother 

p and successor, John J^ackland, 

a cace against the ca})turt^d king. 
John was now, in 1202, surnmonefl by his 
feudal lord, Philip, to justify hinir.elf 
ui)on a charge of conijilicity in the murder 
of Arthur* of Brittany, his nejiliew post¬ 
humous son of his elder brother Geolfrey. 
John declined to recognise this unusual 
judicial jirocedurc and did not aj)pear. 
He w'as then declared to have lost his 
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fief in France, and all the English ])osscs- 
sions wore reconquered as far as (biienne 
(1204-1206). To these extended domains 
of the French crown were added, either by 
conquest or by inheritance, Vermandois, 
Valois, Artois, and the district about 
Amiens. Pre})arations for the incor|)ora- 
tion of Brittany w'ere made and conijikded 
by the end of the fifteenth century 
through the marriage; of a ste})-sister of 
the innrdeiod Arthur with a cousin of 
Phili}). 

Jolin was fully occu})ied betwoen 
1208 and 1212 w'ith Po|)t‘ Innocent III. 
and his owm refractory xassals. and W'as 
obliged to abniidon the* last of his French 
j)ossessions. W'hen he had bec'U freed from 
the Po|H‘’s interdict, by accejiting luiglancl 
as a })a])al h(‘i on May 15th, 1213, he* 
brought together against Philip a large 
contederac'y whic'h had Ixmmi already 
forim‘d in 1212 : it iiK'liuled Otto II. of 
Brnnsw’ick, who had becai sole* (iCMiiKin 
(‘injH'ror siiu'e the ch'ath ot Phili}) ot 
Swabia in 1208. C'ouiil Ferrand ot Idanders, 
and yarious nobles ot North France*. 
Howeyer, on July 27th, 121.}. Phili}) W'on 
the* mo>>t brilliant victory oi ihe (’entnry 
ovc'i Otto 11 . and the Count 
of Maiuh'is at P)Oii\ iiies, a vil¬ 
lage* Ix'twe'e'ii lall(“and rournai, 
W’liile his son, Louis \d 11 . drove* 
the luiglish rule*!’ and his L'reiich allies 
out of Poitou and Brittany. Leiuis even 
ciosse‘(l to L'ngland in May. I 2 T(), at the 
imitation e)t the* l>arons who wene in 
re*\'e)lt owing to John’s re*))udiation oi 
Magna Charta, and elechne'd to be* intimi- 
date*d by the* })a})al interdie t. King John 
died on ()ctot)er le^th. Lo\iis then re‘tnrne‘d 
in the follow'ing ye*ar without securing 
any definite success, as he* w'as unable to 
ke*e*}) command ol the* se‘a. As in the; time of 
('harle.‘s the* (iieat, the* want of an ade;quatc 
fleet was severely felt. 


The Gre&t 
Battle at 
Bouvines 


Me‘anwhile a furthe*r extensic)!! of the 
Fre‘ne:h dynastic })ow(‘r had be*en })lanne‘d, 
though it already reaehe'd from the 
mouth of the Loire to the l)orders of 
L'landers In Southern France a inove- 
meiit had been in progress from about 
1173, which threatened to undermine the 
foundations of the Catholic Church. A 
merchant of Lyons, Pierre de Vaux, 
or Petrus Waldus, had founde*d a sect 
the members of wiiich travelled after 
the inanner of Christ and His a])e)stles, 
])reae:hing and living iq^on the charity 
of pious adherents, and i>roclainiing to 




LOUIS VII. DISTRIBUTING GOLD AND SILVER TO THE CHURCH AND THE POOR 
This king^ of France saw his'kiiig^dom torn by faction during: the ing:lorious Crusade in which he engagfed in the year 
1147, and it was due mainly to the energy and resource of his chancellor, the Abbot Suger, who has been called the 
mediaeval Richelieu, that he maintained his position. He had certainly some reason to think well of the Church. 
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ST. LOUIS MEDIATING BETWEEN HENRY 111 OF ENGLAND AND HIS BARONS IN IJC.i 

} 11 111' ilii ). i.iit 111^; !>> (.1 iiij'i . 1’• ' 111 III! MI. .1 Mill III \ I fI'lli ■> 

the ]H‘o|)lc th(Mlowiifall of th<'(lee:<*nerate monkt^. It was (‘vcoiniiHmicalrd in 
visible ('Iiuich. and 11 h‘ triiiinj)li ot the and missions wtaa* s«‘iit out lo o])])o^e its 
iiiN'isible (diMta li —that is. o( own sed\uTi\-e traeliini;. 

eoninuinily. TIk'V iejected the saeraments, d'lu' Mai'K'haan se('1 nl tin' All)i^!L;(Mises. 
with the (*xct‘;)tiou of juvenile ('onl(‘Ssion. winch about the .laiiH' time sjneafl o\’ei 
whil(‘ for^ivi'Ut'ss of sins tln‘V consifleri'd the whole oj Soutlieiii b'nnn'', })<'ssess(*d 
as st'ciired only liy llie grac'e a poweiinl pioledor m ( onnt l\ mnond 
s * of th)d and not by ecclesiastic al ol 'rouloiise : he was <a kiii.^ht loud ef 

N^*w^cct * absolution. The sect was outward show', ruling o\’er tiftv towns and 
distin{.,niished by enthusiasm, one hundred vassals. I^‘ter ol ('asti'lnau. 
I)y actual ])C)Verty, l)y ])opular origin (Uie of the legates ol Jnno('eiit Ill., was 
and intellectnal ]>ower, and siirct'eded in murdered in lanuary, i2oS, by a haidal 
securing a large number of adherents vassal ol th'‘ count; in (onsecjiieiKe tht‘ 
by preaching, reading of the Sc'ri])tures, pa.ssionate and c'oergetic Popt‘ Ihrealeiu'd 
devotional crxerci.ses and conlession, and Raimond and his territory with an inter- 
ev'eii the cel(;bratioii of the ConimunKin ; diet. A ('rusadc' was ])rea('hed against the* 
it wais soon disseminated throughout Albigenscs, in W'hich ('ount Raimond was 
Jtaty, Spain, and (Germany. It leased its forced to takc‘part to avert the threatcuied 
teaching ui)on flu; New' Testament and jmnishmentoftludduirch. Amliition,greed, 
upon certain sections from the patristic k * k* * hiueditary hatied 

WTitings in a translation com})()s<-d by *'** * ^ of th(‘hall-Teutonic North 

Waldus, the? text of which contained Frenchman, which had 

interpolations directed against the (Tiiirch ; ranee 

the Pnarisees, for instance, being descTibed getJier a large number of knights lor the 
with allusions which could refei only to e.\])edition against the Romance inhabitants 
the Cathedic clergy. As the sect laid of Southern France, under the baniKU* of 
especial claim fo priestly jww'ers. the Simon, Count of Monlfort, whose family 
])aj)acy was deceived by the hoi)e that it belonged to Hainault. idiilij) Augustus 
might become an ecclesiastical ohUt of himself sent troo])s. but his suspicions of 
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Konio prevented liiin from takin/^ any 
official part in tlie war of extermination. 
Montfort had mort^ than 50,000 at liis 
disj)osal, and tli(‘ stronj^holds of th(‘ 
hen^tical nobles h'll into liis hands one alttn* 
another, 'ronloiise itself was thr(‘atencd 
with devastation, as llie count liesitated 
to surreii(h*r tlu‘ lu'ieties of his cajhtal. 

A wa\e of fi('rce. didennined indig- 
ivation j)ass(‘d o\’i‘r the ( Inircli ; Inno¬ 
cent would have bec'U glad to save tlu‘ 
count, but d<ar(‘d not <*\<'rt liis influence 
against tlie lesohite Monttort and liis 
\ igorous followei^. Kainiond lost his 
teri'itory in ui p It was taken ovor by 
Montfort as a ])a])al fief, and the iHsxt 
('ouut Rainiond wask'ft in possission onlv’ 
of a naiTow stietch of country. After 
]\Ionifort’s (h'ath. m uiS. hisson .\inaury 
resigiierl his claims to Louis \’ 111 . in i2Jb,as 
h(‘ louiid Ills jMisitioii difficult to inaintani. 
Kaimoiid su('('<*eded in s.i\iiig only the 
^ sinall'-r iiortion c-l his lather’s 

Ihe Crown notwithstanding 

Territory of , . .... ^ 

r- * his \ igoiDiis icMstani'e. J he 
the Capets ' . , , , 

county \\<Ls united with tin* 

Ideiich crown in 1271. alt«‘i the death of 
Alphoiisi* ol l*oitici> a brollu*r of Louis 
L\.. w ho had iini ried |oanna. tlu‘ daughti'r 
of K.iiniond. 1 lui'^ the crown t<‘rritor\- <»t 
the Capids e\tend(‘(l Iroin the Rivitr Siune 
to llie shor> s ol the Mediterranean Sim. 


The careful calculations of Philip 
Augustus had proved correct; in the expec¬ 
tation that this valuable territory 
eventuallv fall to hiinst'lf or his dynasty, 
he left responsibility lor the heretic war 
to the (diurch, and secured the spoils 
f himself. The remainder of 
for the ^ Knglish jiossi'ssions m 

r I- t IT- France exceiit Bordeaux and 
English King , ^ , , 

(lascony were coiujiiered by 

Louis VIII. (122 Louis IX., wdio 

was anxious to secure a ])errnanent peac(g 
and was tin*dol the hazardous game of war, 
gave back the districts oi Limoges, Saint*- 
ongt\ Agcn, and ()uerc\- as fiefs to the 
Liiglish king. Henry TIL, thcaigh lie n*- 
tained the inajoritv of tlie forim-r Knglish 
])ossi*ssi()ns. Norniandw iintlany, Anjou, 
Poitou, Maine, and Touraiiu*. Kventii- 
ally Phili])tlu' Fair, in a war with Lngland, 
in whieli he was sup])oiled b\' the Scotch, 
recovered almost tlu‘ whole ol the ct'ded 
territorv in 12(17. ledeuation of Ihigland 
with th(‘ F'k'mings and the Fmpire was 
fonned l)v King Idlwaid L ol ICngland, on 
the model of the an.nigeiiicnts of 1214 
and of the hclieme whit'll had been ar- 
langed in I27N with Rudolf ol lLd>sbiirg ; 
tins, however, ('ollapscd owing to the cart‘- 
IcsMit's*; of tilt* (i(‘nnan king. Adolf ol 
Nass.iU. m 12(17. Pliilip the Fair, howwer, 



PHILIP AUGUSTUS ASKING THE BLESSING OF GOD UPON HIS TROOPS 
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against the democratic citizens of Bruges 
and Y})res in (he battle of Sjnirs," 
at Courtrai. He owed it rather to his 
diplomacy than to his victory of August 
iSth, IJ04, at Mons-en-Pevele that he 
was abk* to secure the Pi'ace of Athis-sur- 
Orget in June, IJ05, with Count Robert 
of Bethune, the successor of (iuyof Dam- 
H »k l)itM re; under this arrangement 
ow e rrlaintal Lille. Douai, and 

Weakened KUaianfccs. I lu' 

royal demesnes in Ju ance* proper 
had pre\'iously l)een extendtak during 
th(‘ leign ol Pliilip HI., by lhi‘ addition 
ot the eouiities ot X'alois and Aiivergne, in 
reUirn lor which the Waiaissin was ceded 
to tht‘ papac'y in 1271. The attein})! 
ol tliis warlike ruler to lec'over Sicil\’ tor 
his laniilv by a war with Aragon in 1285 
remaiir'd lruill(‘s> ; his uncle. Charles 
ot Anjou. Ih.d been expelled from th(‘ 
island by tl:e “ Sii'ilian Vespers ” in 1282. 
I'iilort iinately. tin* Capids weakened tlu'ir 


great and consolidated crown denu'.^iu'S 
by cutting oil appanages tor the youngca’ 
])nn('i's, ol whom there wtai' eight during 
the second liall ot the thiiteeiith ctaituiy. 
'I’lie\' allowed th(.' o(a'Uj>ants ot thi'se 
appanages to ('arr\’ on an indej»endent 
toreign policy, and consaiuently to in¬ 
volve tile crown in wais with other states. 

'l'h(‘ CajH'ts avoided the mistake which 
th(‘ last ('arolingians had nia(k‘ in eon- 
tiniiallv seiT'ing (piarrels to tlu'ir own 
disadvantage with the nion^ powtatul (ier- 
man b'inpire ; they weu' indeinl suOicientlv 
oc('U})ied at home with retraetory vassals 
and oth(‘r nenghbouring powers, and ainie<l 
rather at alliance than rit hostility with 
the wearers of the imperial ('nmu. In 
di]domatic relations we tind tht‘ Trench 
kings figuring as tlu* subordinate or 
secondary \)arty until the downfall ol 
the im\)erial power, aiter the tinu* ol 
the Hohenstauffen, provided them with 
an ()])}H)rtunity for wresting fragments 
/’ro/72 t/k‘ ncii^hhourini^ empire. Kohert 1. 
Peace Htmry L, th(' two im- 

Proposals (hot ..1 IIukI) 

Failea ^ maintained Iriendlv 

relations with (iermanv. 
Robert, in conjunctkjii with the b 2 mperor 
ILnry li. and PojK* P>enedict VI 1 1.. }>io- 
])osed a union for universal j>ea( e, the 
prototype-of our modern Tiiple Alliance. 
Ihe two secular rulers met at Ivois cm the 
( hi( rs, in August, 1024. The German 
sujireniacy over Lorraine was recognised 
alresh on tlie side of the French, but the 
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]^cacc ]m)posals came to nothing, as the 
Kmperor and tli(' Po])edied in the tollowing 
year. The acquisition of Burgundy, after 
ithe death of the cliildless King Rudolf HI., 
in 10]2. w'as lacilitati'd for the (ua'inan 
Emperor Conrad IT (lojj T()]4) by the 
French HcMiry 1 . ; botli rulers had a 
common eiuany in Odo of (diamjiagnc*, 
w'ho att(‘in[)ted to extort Irorn Henry 
tlu‘ recognition ot his owai hereditary right, 
and to secure' his elaiins iqion Burgundy 
against Conrad bv lorei' ot arms. Tlu se 
good relations lenuiined unini{>air('d e\’en 
with the (‘injieror Henry Ill., wliose con¬ 
sort, Ague's, bele)nge'd to tlu' house' e)f 
Aquitaine* ; lor the l)nk(* e)i A(|iiitain(', 
William, was also one of Odo’s e*n(*mie'S. 
Disse'iision thre'ateiu'd to bie'ak out whi'ii 
(ioellre'y IL. or the* lU'arded, snnght the 
protection eit llie [''re-iieii king alter ins 
rightsin Lowe'r Lorraine had be'cn inhinge'd 
1 \V Henry HI. : but tlu* dillicull\’ was 
ave*rte*ei bv tlu* imjinsonment ol tlu* 
I.orraine' ekiiinanl in the (iiebuhensii'in 
at Halle', on the Saak', in I045. 

The' b're'nch kings wen' ek'VeT e'noiigh 
to avoid inti'iii*r(‘n(f in the long epiaiiel 


e)j He'iirs \\\ 


>t h('i 


The Political 
Tact of the 
French Kinga 


with tlu* popes. ()n the 
hand, the* siip})()i ( given bv 
Louis \'L to Pope Calixtns 11 . 
against 1 lem \ \’. nearl\- k'd to 
a nipt UK' belw'e'('n the two 
kingeleans. Howe'xi'i. the li(klit\‘ to Iht'ir 
king ol the* Fn'iich vassals. esjK'e iall\' ol 
Thibaiit e)j P>lois the glowing slii'iiglb ol 
nationalitv. and the iiuri'asing o].position 
to (ie'nnany. so intimidate'd the dt'^potu 
empe*roi tiiat lu' relraiiu'd lioni hosnhtK'S 
in 1124. In gi'iieral tlu' e'florl.s ol the' 
h'lene h kings to a\'oiel mlei ie*icnee* in the* 
('ontimiid strnggk's loi supieinacv be tw't'e’n 
the e nipe'iors and Uk* Pope's show great 
politie'al tae't. as llu'y thus ave)iele'el 
stre'iigtheninge'ithe'r one* or the* othe'r j)owe*r. 

Such was the jioliey teiJkiwe'el by Philip 
Augustus when e*xe e)niiminieate*el by Pope 
Innocent III. in January, 1200, for 
tile' rexisoii that he derlincd tei saerifiee' 
hi.> mi.stre'ss Agm .s ot Meran, to his 
seeonel wih', ingeborg ol Deiinuirk. who 
ha<l l)e'e*n k*gidl\ (h\oree'd; lu' relraiiu'il 
trom inte'rte'ri'nea*. though this ambitious 
Pope* was tlu'u at war first with Philip ol 
Swabia and then with Otte) IV. 'ihe war 
w^as breujght about sok'Iy by the family 
rtilationsliip of llu^ (iiieli Otto w'ith the 
n)yaJ house' of England ; it ended with 
tlie viete)ry of the French at Bouvines. 
St. Louis also supported the passionate 




KING LOUIS IX. OF FRANCE A PRISONER IN THE HANDS OF THE SARACENS 
Leading: a grreat army to the Holy Land, Louis IX. fought valiantly against the infidels, but the Crusaders were over 
whelmed by the enemy, and the French king fell into the hands of the Saracens, who obtained a Ixurge sum for his ransom 

From th« painting by Cabanei in tlie FantUcuti 
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opposition of Pope Innocent IV. to the 
H< )henstauffen Frederic 11 . ()nl y S(» far as 
to {)fft‘r his niediatiijn, and to secure some 
assistance for liis policy from the Council 
of Lyons, which excommunicated Frederic 
in 1245. 

IMiili]) the Fair was tJie first ruler who 
attem])ted to secure the advantage of 
France at tht* ex|)ense of the 
. , (iernians. Like Kiufjj Albert L, 
Matrimonial then relused leco^udtion 

Schemes ^ i>i -i- 

to Ronu', 1 liilij) was an 

o])])oiieiit ol Pope Honilacv VI 11 . ; and 
though during the liletime ot Adoli of 
Nassau lu' hacl joined the Hapsburg side, 
he met tlu' (i(‘niian king in DeceiuhtM*, 
I2()(), in the Val de TOiie, near Tout, to 
conclude a marriage* between his sister 


Blanche and Albert’s son Kndolf, who was 
to inherit .Austria. The (ierman king was 
anxious to secure the* imperial sueee'ssion to 
his firstborn son, and Philip the Fair was 
thert'fore brought into close and prohtable 
relarions with Ciermany. 

Philij) also maiiitaiiu'd a show o( good 
relations with the suece'ssoi of Albeit. 
Henry \T 1 .. aitei the hoju'S oi his brother 
CharU'S ol Wilois had come to nothing. 
'I'he Luxembourg niK*r, who was hall a 
Frenchman, was anxious to find some sup¬ 
port against the Hapsburgs, that he might 
accomplish his coronation joiirn(*y to Rome 
uiidisturbt‘d : he theielbi e offered in ijio. 
to receive from Ihinee Phili]) V. homage 
tor the palatine county of Jhirgundy, 
which had been already taken l)y loanee, 
though he did not ronouiu'e his claim to 
the towai ol Iaoiis, which belonged equally 
to the enijiin* and had been occupied 
by French troops. None the less Philip 
secretly attempted to disturb Henry’s 
|)lans in Italy through his relation Robert 
of Napk'S and the (uk'I adherents ol Pope 
(dement V., who was entir(*ly dependent 
upon him, and j)raetically a prisoner m 
Avignon. In the ease of the C rusades the 
Capets adoj)ted a waiting attitude, as 
they had done in their relations 
• * with the (ierman Empire, 

J? ^ although three French rulers 

rusa c participated in these w^oiid- 
stirring events. The Crusades were 
instigated primarily by French or .semi- 
Fri'iich chivalry, but (ertainly not by 
French kings. Such names as (Godfrey 
of Bouillon and his brother Baldwin, 
the Norman Boemund 11 . of Taientum, 
Hugo of Vermandois, Stephen of Blois 
the elder, Robert of Normandy, are 
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cons}ucuous among the leaders of the 
First (Vusade. King Philip 1 . at that 
time n*lrained from jxirtici])ation (1094- 
i()f)()), as his unlawful marriage of to() 2 
had Imnight him a new^ sentence ol 
excommunication. The credit of the 
enthusiasm which inspir(*d this and the 
two following (Tusades belongs to the 
papacy. It w^as by the personal inter¬ 
vention of Pope Ui i)an 11 ., at the ('ouneil 
ol Claremont in the late autumn ol io()5, 
that till* (iusade was organised. 

The French inonaichy took but a 
secondary ])art in the Second (i usade, oi 
1147, as in the lirst. Kugeiiius HI., 
through the mouth oi the i‘eelesiasti(' 
Bernard ol (Tairvaiix, induced twa) ol 
the most })Oweiiul ])rine(*s of Kuro|)e, 
the Emperor ('onrad III. and King 
Louis \TL, to uiidi*rtake a joint I'xjH'di- 
tion to the Holy Land. Conrad was 
reluctant and hesitatc-d ; but Louis w'as 
anxious ton'lievi* his burdened eonsiienei*. 
in a quarrel with out* ol his bishops, 
imposed upon him 1 )\’ tlu* Popi* and 
his ])iotector iiiibaiit ol Champagiu*. Louis 
had buriH'd J,ooo men m the ehnreh 
at \itrv, that is to sa\’, in sanetuar\. 
_ . Aflaiis in the Holy Land wen* 

w**k*^ r* highly eriti('al. hih'ssa had 
fallen in 1144, and Jerusalem 
n usiftsm threati'iied. MoreoV(*r, tlu* 
enthu.siasm lor this high eau.se was be- 
giiniiiig to lade. i1u‘ dt'seriptions given 
by returning (iusaders ol tlieir dangers 
and privations (‘ould not but discourage 
others and shatter their dreams ot the 
enchantment ol the East. When King Louis 
himself had tak(‘n the Cross he b(‘gg(;d in 
vain the Abbot Bernard to inflame the 
Tiias.ses with his })ow’erful oratory. 

Ill tL'* meainvhiU*, however, various nobh*. 


and ignoble, motives brought many thou¬ 
sands togetlu'r from France alone. As in 
the First Cni.sade, the dilhculty of feeding 
and disciplining so large a number w’as the 
main cause ol the enormous loss(*s. In 
Nic^ea, Louis, wath his ill-disciplimul army, 
met the haughty and much weakened 
(icrman Lanp(iio), Conrad III., who was 
regarded with sus])icion by Byzantium, 
('onrad, howa*vc‘r, lell ill, and soon returned 
as an uninvited guest to Constantino})le, 
w'ith the greater iiart of his remaining 
troops; the others wane deserted by the 
French and put to the sword by the S(*ljuks. 
Instead of conqiK'ring lulessa, Louis 
hastened to ]erusalem to do penance. 
There he met Conrad m Ajuil, 1148, who 
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had been ordered to return to Byzantium, 
and tlie two kings resolved to march upon 
Damascus. Strengthened by North German 
and English j)ilgrims, their army mimbered 
soim; 5o,oo() men. However, when the 
siegt^ of the great town proved fruitless, 
Conrad returned home in Sej^tember, 1148, 
and Louis in tlie spring of 

Th(‘'I'hird rrnsa(i(\ (,)t ii8()-ii()2, wliicli 
brought till' rulers ol luigland, (hainany, 
and h'raiKX' into llu' Holy Land, and 
tMi(k‘<l the life of the Empc'i'or Frederic L, 
was the work of Bojie ( K'ment HI. He 
had KH'oiicik'd th(‘(]uarr(‘l betwe(‘n Richard 
Lioniieart and Philij) If. Augustus, and 
induct'd tlie Hohcnslauffen, who were 
again t)n good tt'rms with the i)at)acy, to 


export and import trade to the rising 
commercial ]lowers of his t oiintry. This 
dream, which reminds us of the ])rojects 
of Bonaparte in 17()8, soon vanislu'd. 

Notwithstanding the rt'sistance of the 
Mamelukes and their “ (ireek lire,’' Louis 
captured Damietta in 124(1, cut off 

from his army and taken ])risoner in the 
Nik' delta on the retreat from el-Mansura. 
He and some of his nobk's were able ttj 
buy their tret'dom lor the (‘iiormous sum 
of one million bt'sants (/'4oo,ooo) ; .the 
common ])eople weit^ forced to choose 
between apostasy and death. Louis 
s[)cnt tour years in Syria, calculating upon 
divisions among tlu^ Mohammedans and 
reintorcemerits from Euro])e. At length 



make the ('rusade. The diplomacy of the he returned home with a few faithful fol- 
h'rench king on this uctasion has been lowers. The flower of the nobility had 
alrt'adv t'xamint'd. jierished in this wearisome adviinture. Pre- 

Zeal for (dn istiaiiity may have been the viously the enthusiasm for the Crusade had 
motivt' actuating St. Louis IX. wht'ii he fallen so low that Louis had caused crosses 


undt'ftook the Sixth Criisaxle, in 1248, at 
tilt' he.ul of nnnit'rons nobles and their 
lelainers. He spent the winter of 1248- 
124() m Cy])rus in nnt ertainty concerning 
11 it' obj ec t of 11 i s e X ped i t ion, and was i nducetl 
by an embassy of Christian Mongols to 
makt'his adw-iiturous attempt ujion Egypt. 
He immt'diately considered the j)OSsil)ility 
of foundinga French empire upon the ruins 
of the local Ayubite government, of con¬ 
quering Syria from this liase, and so of 
sec.uring for the dangerous feudal nobility 
of France a new s]-)hcre for ambition and 
enter])rise, and opening a new area for 


to be sewn u])on the coats ol his vassals to 
})ledgc their jiarticipation in the Crusade 
by this deceit; desire to see the wonders 
of the East now disa]>peared entirely. 

Once more, in 1270, Louis undertook the 
Crusade known as the Seventh. Its object, 
the conversion of the Emir of Tunis, may 
liave attracted him no less than the 
thought of extending the South Italian 
kingdom of his brother, Chaiiles of Anjou, 
to African soil. After S])ending some 
weeks in Africa, with little or no fighting, 
Louis, like many of his near relatives, fell 
a victim to the climate on August 25th. 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD CAPETS 

AND THE CAPTURE OF THE PAPACY 


/^HAULES THE GREAT had or^^aiiisc'd 
^ the e((l(‘siastical affairs oi Jiis widt* 
realm in an autocratic s])irit. anti had 
made laws as he i)leased ; he had also been 
sii])reme o\'er the pa])acy and the ( hurcli. 
After his death the weakness of the later 

, ('aroliiiLuans had benehtt‘d th‘ 
The Forged , 

rfc * . * e]);sco])al j)Ower in branee, and 

Decretals of i i / ii i .1 i 


« apacy position. By 

means of the forged decretals the j)apacy 
had attempted to reduce tin* independent 
bislio|)s to feudal subst'rvit'iice. 'fhe 
bishojis, howev(M-, retained tln'ir independ¬ 
ence, and. with the abbots, continued to 
be eleettid by the frt‘e choice of the clergy. 

Erom the outset the ('a])ets had at- 
t(‘m])ted, with the ht‘lp of the bishops, to 
sev(M' tluMi* ecclesiastical connection with 
Rome, and tor this jnirjiosethey liad tound 
];)owerful allies in Arnull ot Orh'ans and the 
synod of The kings, howev<‘r had to 

defend the justice ot their actions against 
both the ecclesiastical and the secular 
nobility, hence any permanent co-o])era- 
tion on the jiart of the cpiscojiate and the 
temporal power was out of the cpiestion. At 
the same time th(? Cluniac reform, which 
sjieedily dominated the French clergy, 
paved the way for the jiajial claims to 
SLipremaf'v, both in ecclesiastical and 
secular affairs. Of the two swords which 
then symbolistnl the s])iritual and temporal 
])(>wers, the one might b(‘ givxm to the king 
by the head of the Churcli only as a fief, 
and under the condition of com])lete obedi¬ 
ence. Until th(^ second half of the eleventli 
century the episcopate remained no Jess 
_ . independent than the crown 

Robbed matters of domestic ixdicy, 

rk k though these were of an 

the Uhureh 

times of Charles Martel, the princes afipro- 
ju'iatcd the ]h'o|)crty ot the Church, while 
domestic disturbances and the struggles 
with the Northmen constantly forced tin 
abbeys and monasteries to ])lace therii- 
selves under the ])rotection of the king. 
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ha.d also enabli‘d the papacy to 


It was (iri'gory VTI. who first enabled 
tin* j)apal j)ower to rise in France, as in 
Germany, at the exjiense ol the secular 
])owi‘r. This Pope govt'iiU'd the French 
Church through his legates, and stnairt'd 
the right ol ap])ointing bishoj)s and abbots. 
Fie o])posed the usurpation ol ('hurch pro- 
j)erty by tin* })rinces. The b'rench mon- 
andiy was unable to maki* lu'ad against 
the refractory nol)Ies. and tin* monarchs 
were in general too weak to opjiose their 
energetic ad\’ersary with any succ('ss. 
Alti‘1 Gregory’s (h'atli tin* ]>a])acy attainecl 
furtln*!' power, notwithstanding the j>re- 
('aiious (“haiacter ol its suci'ess, owing to 
the great (h’usading movement, whii'h 
deriv(.‘d its origin and its stimulus Irom 
Rome King Philip 1 . of F'rain e was at 
that linn* obhg(*(l to yi<‘ld to Ronu* on the 
(juestion ol his maniagc' in ordta to avt'rt 
the [)apal inteidict. Ills su('c<‘Ssor was 
thrown uj)on the sid(‘ ol the TN)])e through 
, his marriage ('onne<'tions and 
e ®P^ * owing to the g(‘neral feeling in 
nump a oj Rome manifested by 

his ('hu'gy in the mvestituie 
quarrel, in which the J\)])e opjiosed the 
ajipointment of clergy by se('ular rulers. 
At the Council “bf Troyes, held in the jire- 
sence of Po])e Paschal II., a resolution was 
passed that every layman wJio conh'rred 
investitun* u])on a jiriest should be subject 
to deprivation no less than the recijiiiait. 
Tht* journey of the Poj)e to Troyi's was 
almost a triunqdial jirocession, and in the 
monasttuy of ('luny he was receiv(‘d like 
an ambassador fioni heaven. 

Meanwhile the royal ])ower increased, 
and as the disap]>ointments ol the Crusades 
diminished the ])restige of the Pope and 
the CliurcJi, the ruleis even of France 
w'ere able? to contemplate the possibility 
ol n*cov(Ting tJu'ir old independence in 
ecclesiastical affairs. In this struggle 
Jdiili]) Aiigustus ])roved an energetic 
jjioneer. He harl submitttKl to Pope 
Innocent TIT. <m the question of his 
marriage, as his realm was laid under an 
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interdict ; he had enjoyed tlie alliance of 
the ])a})acy for a time in the course of his 
policy against England. At the same time 
he was careful to see that bishops and 
abbots pei formed their feudal obligations, 
that the rights of ])atrouage held by the 
laity over ecclesiastical loundations re¬ 
mained unim})ain^d, and that tlu‘ courts- 
Christian never encroached upon secular 
jurisdiction. On his recoiupiest of tlu* 
English ])oss(*ssi()ns ht‘ secured a It^gal 
dehnition of tlu‘ rights of the t(‘udal lords 
as against tli(' ('hurch, and insisted upon 
their observance! by thc! clergy. li])on 
])ro])erty which ])assecl to the ( huuh by 
]>urchase or presentation he* le vic'd a 
mcirtmain tax, to coin])ensate for the* loss 
of relic'fs and wardships which c'lisuc'd 
when jiroperty passc'cl into the hands 
ol a dc'athless tc’nant ; hc' also exac tc-d a 
tax—in lieu of the* jiis spoliorum trom 
benc'licc'S that fell vacant, and maintainc'd 
all the other rights ol the* tc‘mi)oral power, 
or sold thc'm at a high price. 

'J'he c'cciesiastical policy of Louis IX. w'as 
|)enetratc'd eiitirc'ly by his own iclc'as. 
Under his protection w’as iorm(‘d an 
alliance of Fiench nobles hostile* to the 


French Nobles 

versus 

the Church 


('hurch, led by the Duke of 
i'lurguncly and the ('ounts ol 
Brittany and Angouleme. 
These leudatories rc'voltc'd 


against thc'aggrc'ssions ol the ecc'lesiastical 
courts in secular affairs, and also against the 
extortions to which France, under various 


pretexts, was subjc'Cleel by the j)aj)ac'y 
ill IJ4(). Their argument was that the 
FTcncdi nobility had been impc)vc*rished by 
the grec'd of the clcTgy, and that the C hurc h 
should therc'fore return to its original 
c'ondition ot poverty and jnirity. Exc'om- 
munication and interdict wvre to be 


respc'cted only w’ith the c'onsent of the chief 
of the alliance. Here we may trace t he after- 


effc'c'ts of the* teaching of tlu* Waldeiises.' 

These' menacing resolves against Rome 
were passc'd . t a moment whc'u Pope 
Innocent I\'. w'as staying on the 
frontier in J.yons, w^hich was then part 
of thc c'in}>iic, and at a time, moreover, 
when this Pope had securt'd thc zealous 
support of the French clergy against the 
Emperor Frederic II. in the council of 
1245. Louis himself did his best to pre¬ 
vent the extortions to which Innocent 
subjected the French clergy in his efforts 
to provide resources for the struggle against 
the Hohenstauften. Frcam the very outset 
of his reign he was a zealous champion of 


the independence of the French Church. 
In an ordinance of 1229 hc had cstata.shed 
the liberties ct immunities of the f'huix h, 
and had thus raised a barrier against thc 
ecclesiastical and financial encroachments 
of Rome ; ten years later he subjected the 
clergy to thc jurisidiction of the state 
courts in civil cases, and limitt'd the pow'cr 
« , ot excommunication, which w'as 

Powe^"' Pope’s chiet 

r ♦ -1 a weajxais ; at the same time he 
'**' * regulated the jirocess of election 

to prelacies and their transference within 
the F'rench ('hurch, and ju'ohibited arbi¬ 
trary exactions 011 the part of Rome. 
The so-called “ Sanction Pragmatique ” of 
12()8, w'hich was long regarded as the 
foundation stcjiie of thi! later national 
(iallic ('hurch. is a forgery of the titteenth 
century, and does not concern us. 

Though long deh'ired by both ])arties, 
the struggle betw(*en tlu* ('iiria and tlu- 
FreiK'h monarchy became inevitable upon 
the a('cession ol IMiilip the Fair, an auto¬ 
cratic and at the same time di])lomatic 
rult'i ; at that moment Po]k‘ ih)nitace 
VIII. (1294-T>,(p,) revived the claims 
which (iregory \’IL and Innocent III. had 
assi'rted. Boniface had entered Rome 
wiih great s})lendour on January 25th, 
12()5. and had then been crowmed, after 
obliging his predecessor, Olestine V., to 
aV)dicate. 'fliis interloper had retained 
his position from July 5th to December 
ijth, I2c)4, and was kept in prison by 
Bonilace till his death, on May i()tb, 129b. 
Boniface added a sei'ond circle to his tiara, 
as a sign that the Po})e w’as tlu* representa¬ 
tive both of the ecclesiastical and ot the 
secular pow’crs. He ordered the (ireek 
('hurch to appoint no patriarch without 
his consent. In the year ijoo he arranged 
the great jubilee celebration, w hich brought 
many lh<nisands of pilgrims to Rome to 
lay their gifts at the feet of the apostle. 
Meanwhile, however, the ]xditical horizon 
had become clouded : the crisis began with 
political difhculties, in which 
D*f**th Ihmifaceattempted to act as thc 
Po e ^ overlord of the princes, and was 
accentuated by ecclesiastical 
complicati()ns. The Pope attempted to 
conclude the w^ar between Philip and 
England, wdiich had lasted sii^ce 1293, by 
arranging an armistice and obliging both 
kings to do penance by a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land ; a similar penance had 
been appointed by Innocent III. The two 
enemies declined to agree to either project, 
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and Philip, though a firm su})j)()rter of the 
faith of his time, proudly declared to the 
papal legatt'S the inde])en(lence of his 
kingdom. 

Boniface lorthwith issued the jxapal Hull 

Clericis laicos ” on February 25th, i2g(), in 
which h(‘ threatened with excommunica¬ 
tion all princes who exacted taxes from the 
- . cleigv, and any of the clergy 

^ ... who ])ai(l. In this way h(* pro- 

Canonised by \ , , .11' 11 

n ])osed to (lej)riye the hnghsh, 

nominee especially the h'naich, 

kings of the means for carr>’ing on war. 
The prohibition was naturally disregarded 
by both monan'hs, and hostilitii's were 
continm'd not withstanding the armistice 
imposed b^ the Po})e, and exteiuk'd until 
tlv' y 'ar I2(j8. 

Diploniacy. howevea', was able* to secure 
a recoiiciiiation. Jn a quarrel b(dwe<‘n 
Naples and Aragon tor the* ])ossession of 
Sicily, Bonifacesup])orted Philip s brother. 
CharU'S of Valois, and also canonis(‘d 
Philip’s grandfather, Louis iX. A French 
embassy, which was sent to Oryieto, 
aiipareiitly compos(‘(l all differences and 
abandoned the Colonna. Tlit‘ war between 
L'rance and England was d<M ided by Boni¬ 
face in favour of JMiilip. who retained his 
]>ossessions by a decision ol June 27th. 
I2f)8, “ issued not as a judge but as a 
friendly mediator ” ; the two kings had 
])re\'iously determined upon an armistice 
until January 5th, 1300—at Viye St. 
Bayou on October qth. I2(j7-and only 
gave th(' Po])e an ojqiortunity of finally 
holding out the* olive branch. 

However, after the exjhration ot the 
armistic-e Phili}) inspired Charles of N'alois 
to attack Fland«‘i's iigain at the beginning 
of 17,00, while he (‘xtended his truce wath 
England to November joth, 17,02. In 
general he let no o])])ortimity slip of 
rousing the anger of the Pope. He appro¬ 
priated episcopal fiefs to the crown - the 
corntc of Melgneii and the ^'i('on^te ol 
Narbonne— he sup])orted the citizen.s of 
Plains against their archbishojg 
disregarding the rights of the 
empire, and in several cases 
oppressed the French superior 
clergy and their possessions. The Colonna, 
w^ho had been deprived of their ])Ossessions 
and offices by Boniface, met wath a most 
friendly rccejitioii from Philip; he alsomadti 
a close alliance with King Albert I., whom 
the Po])c had refused to recognise, as he 
was the murderer of his predecessor. We 
should be inclined to wonder at the gentle 
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Why the 
Pope was 
so Patient 


jiatience of the Pojie under all this irrita¬ 
tion did we not know th(* extent to 
which his ))()silion wais endangered in 
Rome itst‘lf. Boniface held incurred the 
most bitter hostilify of the eidluMi'iits of the 
fugitive Colonna, and w^eis by no nieeins 
certeiin of the fidelity ol the ruling Oi.sini, 
n])on whom he weis (lt;]u‘ndent lo ein 
undesirable ext(‘nt ; in lh(‘ coll(‘g(‘ of 
ceirdinals there was a peirty which disputefl 
the legality of his election. Ills opposition 
to the Aragoiu'se siqaeineK'v in .Si('ily 
led Jiim steeulily back lo I'reince. 

Phili]) also eivoidt'fl an op(‘n ])r<‘.'ich, 
alfhongh his two most famous jurists. tli(‘ 
chanci'llor Ptder h'lotte and tin* pri\y 
councillor William ot Xogaret, eagerh’ 
eid\'is(‘d tliis step. .A SoiitJi k'l('iiehmaii, 
vvhose tatlier had fallen a \Metim to tlx^ 
lnquisiti(ui. Wiliiain liad, tlioiigli onginalK^ 
:i dene, the strongest personal K'asons 
lor opposing the* sujmMm* leja tsentatixi* 
ot the Church. He was a ea])abk' proiessoi 
ol jui is]>rud(‘n('e at the rni\(‘rsit\ ol 
Montj)elher, and could perloiin exeelhail 
servie'e to his king in the war ol ])ainphlels 
whicli now’ b(*gan fx'lweeii Koine and I^u is : 
at this moment- in 17,00 Ik* was sent 
to th(‘ P()]H‘ l)y Phili}) with 
se('V('t instruct ions, of w’liu'li 
we learn only from tlu' lattiM 
and ajipari'ntly exaggerated 


The Cherished 
Hopes of 
Pope Boniface 


leportsof Nogai('t. It was Ins business to 
})acify tlu* Pojie U])oii th(‘ qinstion of tie- 
agnx'ment witli Allxat L. and tins .igrec'- 
nu-nt was to j)ioniote the j)«‘a('c- (,f tlu' 
('hureh and the wt-llareof Ihi' Holy Land : 
Boniface was thus to bo coiihrmcfl in his 
chcnsh(‘(l^lio})es of a Crusade'. 

In the following ye'ar tin' Pojx' sent lo 
Paris the jlishop of Pamiers, Be'rnairl ol 
Saissef, to eliseiiss the' question of this 
Crusade, the affaii\s of Flandens. and Hm' 
interference ot Pliilij) with the Fde'iie'h 
('huredi. Saisset adopt (.'d a hanglilv 
attituele, and alter his return te) his 
bishe>j)ric he w’as jiieiseeuted by the state 
council at Senlis, wffiidi sat under the 
jiresideiicy of IVter Flotte, and throwni 
into ju'ison. Boniface proe:eedc.d te> issue' 
the Bulls “ Salvator muiidi ” (Re'eRcmcr 
of the world) and “ Ausculta fili ” (Hear, 
O sein). In the first he declared that all 
the privileges e:oncedcd to the^ king were 
null and void, and in the second h(‘ claimed 
the sujiremacy over all states and jirinces, 
even in secular affairs. At the same time 
he demanded the release of his legate, 
whereas Philip liad insisted that this 
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bisliop should be deprived of all his the dead Boniface should be declared 

spiritual ju ivilef^es. Boniface also sum- a heretic by tlie sentence of a council."^nd 

moned all the French bisho])s to a council sui^^gested as a meeting-})lace Lyons, which 

at Rome on November 1st, 1302, to discuss was close to his own kingdom. He had 

“ the reform of France and the im])rove- jueviously interfered with the jirerogatives 

ment of its king.” of the Church by sending a committee 

The Bull ” Ausculta fili ” was turned to to examine the ])ris()ns of the Inquisition 

clever account by Philip’s jurists; they in Southern France and liberating all 

issued it in shortened and sterner form with , ])risoners without distinction; 

the initial w^ords “ deum time ” (fear God), as Nogaret was a member of 

but concealed the true ('oin})osition, and the committee, their duties were 

jiroceeded to Imrn their own falsification in ^ no doubt discharged w’ith great 

solemn conclave. At the same tune Philip thoroughness. The new'Pojn'o{)|)Ose(l the 

summoned the three estat(‘s ot the jirocess against his predecessors and did 

kingdom on A})ril 8th, 1302, iorbade not summon the council ; at the same 

his (Icrgy to taka* jiart in tin* council. time he nanoxed the excommunication 

dcjirived the disobediimt of their posses- which had been laiil on Phili]) and the 

sions, and sent a thr(‘atening embassy to royal family, and revoked the measures 

the Po])e in Noveinlier. On Nova'mber ()f Boniface against tht* king and the 

i8th, fhmitaca* issu<‘d another French clergy subject to him. Howa'ver. 

a])}H'al, “ I nam sanctam ” (out* holy the |)artici])ants in the attack of Anagni, 

(diurdi), in which he strongly em]>hasised including Nogaret. were excommunicated, 

his claims to siqiremacv o\t‘r all si‘cular 1 he |)a)>acv became (‘iitirely de])(‘ndt‘nt 
rul(*rs ; and in Tg,o/, he s(*nt his ultimatum ui>on ITance when the Aichbishop ot Bor- 

to Phili]) ill tweh’e articles. 'Ihe French deaux, Bertrand de! (iot, W'as, on June 

king return(‘(l an indetiinte answer and 5th, 1^05, api-iointed I'oi-ie by Phi]i|)’s 

jirejiared to enqiloy force alter Nogaret, influence in return lor binding iiromises; 

at a council ot .March 12th, had accused he established hiinseli first in Lyons and 

tin* Po})e of tin* worst afterw’ards, troni i;>oq, in Avignon, which 

crimes and heresies, and belonged to the Angevin dynasty of Naifles. 

and " Heresies advised the king to This second successor of Boniface VTlI., 

of (he ope summon a g(*n(*ral council who w'as kiiowm as (l(*mcnt \^, was a 
which should judgn* tin* Po})!* guilty. clever di])lomatist and intriguer, but 

Meanwiiih* Nogaret and three ot'Philip s greatly w’anting in ]K'rsonal energy. In 

emissaries had jiroceedod to Italy with i ;o8 he set retly opposed the nomination of 

|)ow'(‘rs w’hich were })uiposely unlimited, Pliilip’s brother as king of (icrmany, while 

had ])r()vid(‘d siqijilies of money in in Italy he attemjfled to embroil Henry 

Morenct*, and had induced Sciarra C'olonna, VIL. the newly a})pointed ruler of Germany, 

the Pojie’s clcadly enemy and his armed with tlu* Neajiolitan Angec'ius ; at Phili}^ s 

letainers to make an attack iqion Boniface, orders, howt'yer, he was obliged to pro- 

who W'as then staying in Anagni. This hibit their advance iiinm Rome. He also 

att('m|)t took ])lace on StqMember 7th, |)layed a double jiai t in the juocess against 

rjoj; ; the accounts of it are very various, the order of Knights Jcmjflar, in the 

and it has been exaggeratt'd lor jxirty guilt ol which Phili}) hoped to involve 

])iir}ioses, but Boniface delended the his coniederatc. this order had risen 

dignity of his high office. Th(‘ Pojx* w'as from a very modest origin ; in iiiq it 

a ])risoner for tw'o days, and w'as saved had been founded by eight Phench knights 

by Nogaret from death, only that he a Jerusalem, and had now 

might be brought to France. How^ever, ^^iined great })ower and cnor- 

the inhabitants of Anagni liberated him mous w'ealth ; it also had 

on September 9th. Boniface returned to * * abandoned the rule of the 

Rome on September i8th, but died on order, wdiich had been drawri up in 1128 

October I2th, 130 5, in consequence of an by Bernard of Clairvaux in con junction with 

old conii)laint and the excitement of the the first Grand Master, Hugh of Payens. 

previous five w'ceks. The strict morality cf the order was 

His successor, Benedict XL, was Pope broken down by the growth of pride and 

for barely nine months (1303-1304), and voluptuousness and a general disobedience 

with difficulty maintained his ground towards the Grand Master, who could 

against Philip. The king proposed that decide important matters only with the 
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consent of the majority of the “ general 
chapier” or assenil)ly of tlie brollicrs of 
the orch'i*. It was necessary for the 
knights to give proof of noble ])irth, and 
only ])riests acting as lay brothers could 
belong to the citizen class; hence a 
system of caste was introduced within 
the order which destroyed its rt'al signi¬ 
ficance. In th(' struggles with the Saractais 
it had often displayed a susj)i('if)us luke¬ 
warmness and had agR'ed to truces ^ f a 
doubt till advantage for the Christian 
cause. P)y tlu^ !all <'f Jerusalem in 11S7 
and again in 1244 order 
had l)een drivc’ii horn its 
first ceiitrt', on tin' sit(‘ ot 
Solomon’s former temjile - 
wlience the name I'emplar 
—and al((M‘ tin' loss ol tlu‘ 

Holy Lai Hi rh(- island of 
C'ypriis had become tlu* 
ciMitn* of the older, though 
it was wuh'lv s])read in 
France an<l otlu'r countries. 

In France it jiossessed wide 
lands and inthuMitial 
nectioiis, whicli had 
ai'oiisiKl the ‘‘iivv aiH 
])i(‘ion of King Philip 
th<‘se ('auses wvvv 
})olitical and jieisonal dis- 
agreimients. 

Rightly or wrongly, tin' 
order had gained a n'piita- 
tion for heresv and idolatry. 

The knights were su]>])osed 
to be coquetting W'ith 
Mohammedan and s e - 
tarian religious o])inions ; 
hence was securi'd the 
desired ]'retext for attack 
ing them under the <'loak 
ot solicitude hir the Church. 



A KNIGHT TEMPLAR 
Founded by eigrht French kniK:ht!> 
at Jerusalem in 11 lb, the Older 

In tliese Jirocet’dings the of Knights Templar by the early 
king was both prosecutor part of the fourteenth century had 
and judpr. Naturally tlic 

nrliiiissifnis made by <ieserters from the ckTfj^y, the 
order, or the confessions extorted on tlu‘ 
rack and afterwards retracted, must 
not be taken as actual truth. Such 
wild tales as the supposed worship ol 
tile idol Rajihomet—generally supposed 
to be a human head made ot juecious 
metal, and to got’ern the material 
world as the servant of the heavenly 
God—the defilement of the crucifix, 

the immoral kiss of peace, etc., would 
hardly find credence, even if they were 
better attested. It is, however, highly 
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probable that the noble caste within 
the order was morally and sjnritually 
degenerate for the most part. 

The ]woposed jirocess was begun as 
follows. During a conference with 
Clement V. at Lyons, in November, 1405, 
Philip first projioscd to proceed against 
the order, ])romisocl the Po])e to under¬ 
take a Crusade, and also threatened to 
rt'sume the jirocess against tlu' dead 
Boniface; the threat was inteiidiHl to 
lorce. and the Crusadi' to induci', the Popi' 
to take aciton against thr order, whicli 
he hated. ('Icmc'iit actually 
in\'it(‘d th(^ (irand Masti'is 
of tlu' ordi'is of St. John and 
tlk'Temple to ('omi'to b'raiK'c 
for a discussion upon tlu' 
Criisad(x It was not. how- 
t'V('r. until August 24th, 14,07. 
that lu‘ issiu'd jicrmissioii foi' 
an ecclesiastical iiujunv inl(' 
the sup))()sed misde(‘ds of 
the order. Pfiiliji’s ad\'iM*i, 
Nogaix't, who now also jilays 
the ])art ot iidmciUns dinhoU, 
had meanwhile secured iJie 
t‘videnc(‘ ol loriiK'r Tcniplais, 
wlio had eitlu'r been (‘\])t‘llcd 
from the order or had lelt it, 
and handefl them ov('r to 
the Inquisitor ol b'rance, 
\Mlliam Imberi, who was 
also Idiilip’s c<)iit(‘ss()r, on 
the ground that iht'v wen* 
jirisoiiers tor examination. 
Behind this Inquisitor, who 
w'as an (*.iiemy of tlu' 'I'em- 
]:>lars, stood the king ; a])- 

j)ar(‘ntly at his instigation all 
the rnemliers in bra]iC(' were 
im])risom‘d on Octolu i- i jtli, 
1407, and their ])ro])erty was 
confiscated. To rouse jnihhc 
opinion on behalf of flu; jiro- 
cess, Nogaret iiilhu'nced the 
pdj[)iikice. the canons of \</tie 
Dame, and the masters ol Hu* ITiiversity 
ol Pari> in a se.rit*s ol meetings. On 
Nogarct’s advice, the king iiivitt'd tin' 
Estates (ieneral to Tours 011 May 5lh, 
1408. This bod3^ then ratified the iin- 
j)risoninent of the Templars, and declared 
them guilty and worthy of death. 

Under ])ressure from Philip. Clement, 
on May 29th, undertook to begin the 
ecclesiastical examination of the im¬ 
prisoned Templars in an assembly at 
Poitiers composed of ecclesiasticiil and 
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secular dignilanes ; aj)art from the })roc(*ss 
against the d(^ad Pope, Phili]) was able to 
put pressure u])on Clement by his action 
against Pishop Guichard of Troyes, who 
was sup})osed to hav(^ killed Philip’s wife, 
joanna of Navarre, by witclicraft in 1.^05. 
Th(' prisoiuTs under examination, though 
formally in tlu‘ custody of the Chiircli, 
were actually in the hands of Idiili]), 
as als() was the administration of their 
ju'operty. The examinations proceed(‘d in 
Poitiers fiom June jSth to July 2nd, and 
in Chinon from August 17th to 20th, Ixdore 
a ('ouiinission (ousisting of three cardinals, 
but also in th(' ])res(Mic(* ot the two royal 


and wholly dependent body of supj)orters, 
and would accentuate liis subservie:, ?e 
to the French king. Philip, however, 
repeated his menace of attacking the 
memory of P>oniface ; and on March 
ibth, 1310, the Po]u^ actually permitted 
the opening of the process against 
his predecessor. This led to no result. 
Clement naturally strove to avoid any 
act of dishonour to the deceased Pope, 
while Philip considiTed the action only as 
a means to secure the destruction of the 
order of Tem])lars. When this object 
was conceded bv the Po])e in the Bull 
“ R(‘X glori e” of A]iril 27th, Philip 



THE CHURCH OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT LUZ, IN THE PYRENEES 
This was an important fortified church of the Knights Templar, commanding a wide district of the Pyrenees. It is 
here shown in something like its original condition, but it is now greatly reduced in size, though parts of the old 
battlements still remain. Lnz is no great distance from Lonrdes, of modern miracle fame, and is now a popular resort. 


counsvUois, Xogaret and rJasiaii. Clcniont 
had been obIigt‘d to ahundon the jif;ht 
of inquiry to the Inquisition, which was 
uudci Philip’s iuflueuce. Tht‘ admissions 
of tlio Te!n])lars are said to have been 
very damaging, e^pe< ially in a hearing at 
( hinon, thov.gli IIk^ (iraiul Master, James of 
Molay, afterwards indignantly repudiated 
those ascribed lo him. 

A special hearing was begun by a new 
commission in November, 1309, at Paris, 
again in the presence of a royal official. 
Clement could not bring himself to decide 
upon the abolition of the order, which was 
Philip's earnest desire, for the reason that 
he would thendeprivchimself of a powerful 
I u 


iihainloiwd his most unworthy mmioduvrc. 

On October ibth, ijii, a council was 
held at Vienna, which was to settle this 
long-standing problem. Philip attempted 
to inthience the council by summoning 
the Estates. As a mat ter of fact, Clement, 
out of solicitude for the welfare of Christ¬ 
endom, dissolved the order by a Bull of 
March 22nd, 1312, which was solemnly 
announced to the council on April 3rd. 
During this announcement Philij) sat at his 
right hand. On May 2nd the •valuable 
property of the dissolved order was trans¬ 
ferred to the Hospitallers, though Philip 
retained a considerable portion for himself. 
In the sequel the Grand Master, James of 
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Molay, and the provincia] head, Guy of general disripdion of the Italian states 
Normandy, were burnt at Paris on March and city reiuibJics ])ennitted the exercise* 
nth, after fifty-four members of the of any general influence. He was able 
order had sufifered a similar death on May to interfere to the advantage of France 
I 2 th, ijio, because they had recanted the in the factions of the (ierrnan Emj)irc. 
admissions extorte^d under torture. At His monarchy, however, lacked that 
the time of its pros])erity, about I 2 () 0 , this fundamental basis of every monan'hical 
great order is said to have numbered .some stat(*—a standing army. In times of war 
sixte(Mi to twt*nty thousand Ik* was in\'ariai)]y foiced to rely u])on 
The Fall nieml)ers ; these \vere now im- the goodwill of the feudal lords, who had 
prisoned, or ])erished in misery, not yet been detinitely cruslied. He had * 

Templars refuge in monasteries, or ])rovided for his state a uniform sy.stem 

joined the Hospitallers. Their stat(‘ly ot law and of finance : he had made tlie 
]xdace near Ikiris, the Tem])lt\ in which right of coinage* a royal mono])oly, and 
they had long been im])risoned. and from misused it in times ot need by d(;basiiig tlie 
w^hich, 4S0 years Liter, a French king was currency; hi* had modelled the Instates 
to make his last earthly jU'ogre.ss, re- (leneral until they formed a ]K)W(m- subor- 

maiued in the royal possession. dinate* to his will. The bur(‘aucracy was 

A coTiiTnon sense of guilt bound Clemi'iit entirely at his disjiosal, tlu* nobility, 
th'* niort^ close b’ to Pliilip, until their clergy, and citi/<*ns ojfeied .1 leady olx'di- 
almost slnraltaiieous dentils canit* uj)on (*nce. and i*\en llu* retiaitory towms oi 
them as a jus’ . Idanders eventu- 

punishin(m<; ( h*- 
meiit du'd on 
April 2()th, Tji.p 
and Phdip on 
Nov(‘mber Jptli, 
at the ag(* of 
forty-rix. Four- 
t(‘(m y(*ars later 
tht‘ mak^ line of 
the true C'ajiets 
w'as extinct. 

The Capets 
found tlu* lM‘(*neh 
state dimiiiisli(*d 
in extent and tar 
wa*ak(*r in j)owx*r 
than undci* the 

Carolingian domination. They began their army under his own control de})iived him 
W'ork wdiere tlu^ aneestors of Charles the of the strongest guai an(1*0 for an al>soIute 
(h'cat had begun, and the objects of monarchy. This (k‘ficiency was the more 
diaries W’ere attained by Phili]) IV., though dangerous, as the power of h'nglaiid, whth 
to a more restricted extent and in the lace one foot firmly ])lanted in France, 
of a more vigorous opposition. The feudal threatened the frontiers of his empire, 
nobility had been cruslu'd, and the great At the same time, the means by which 
fiefs wane cither in his immediate posst*ssion he .secured his ])olitical ends weie not 
or w'ere united to his power and subjected ^ merely those ol lorci*, as in 

to his will by marriage eonnectioiis and ^j-”*”** the case oi C'harles the (iieat, 

(li])l()matic arrangements. The Church was jy but were al.so immoral and 

even more subordinate to him than to * ^ treacherous. He shrank from 
Charles the (treat, and the spiritual in- nothing, especially if financial embarrass- 
th'jence w'hich the (Thurch had been able nientswcre in question. The responsibility 
to exert, under Charles, upon all political of his crimes most olten fell upon his 
matters' of ecclesiastical imjx)rtance had advisers, though it must not be forgotten 
now been overthrown by the clevti and that shortly before his death he pointed to 
worldly wise jurist. In Italy Philip ruled liimselt “ as the cause of his evil counsel ” 
by means of the papal party and h’s (ipsemet causa mali consilii siii). During 
Neapolitan connections, so far as the his persecution ol the Jew^s he not only 
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A MEDI.<^EVAL. PALACE OF THE TEMPLARS 
The Temple at Paris was one of the finest biiilcUnj?s belonfring to 
the order. In revolutionary Paris its prison had an evil fame; and 
tlie site of it i.s commemorated in the present Place dii Temple. 


ally agreed to an 
arraiigt*nient in 
Plnli])’s lavonr. 
Ht* had eruslied 
all diverge *11 ce 
from tli(‘ faith 
with m(‘rcil(*ss 
st*vt*nty, and had 
t‘\’(*n bt'gnn a 
gi'ueral ])<*rsecn- 
lion oi llu* Jew’s 
to repli'uisb his 
im }»o ver i sht'd 
t re a,silly. \'el, 
in spile of tins 
dispkiy ot povv<'r. 
his want of an 
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confiscated the ])<)ssessions of the fidelity to 
imprisoned capitalists, but also forced sorcenn*, s 
their debtors to ])ay what was owin^^ His of his forn 
dis.i^raceful j)rose(aition ot the 'JVinjilar account lo 
order was primarily inspired by his pecu- A fact 
niary embarrassments. Ht* was continu- contiiiuaiic 
all\’ attemptin^^ surprises and deeeptitais ; th(‘ constil 
witness his constant depreciation ol the Tdiilij)V. (i 
coina^t'and conse(jU(‘nt repudia- on Jaiiuar 
Pilate To ^ tion of the state di'bt. or the incapalulit 
‘ p lic]uidatit)n of the warind(‘mnitv the crown 

therapacy ph.ndei s, hich lie raisod to claims oi 
tlie highest possible ligiiri' with the help preinaturel 
ot In's ;iccomplic(', Nogan-t. ('ombining individuals 
treacluMA' and desjiotism. though a strict rights in t 
adherimt ot the faith ot his age, he had This law, 
shown himsell not only a se('ond Pilate to Pope, prov 
the ])a])acy and the ('hurch, as the (diibel- lor the out 
luH' I)ant(' nanu'd him. but also a second War with 1 
Ih'i'od. 'flu' ])a})a(.y ]U‘\’er recox’ered from snceession 
the period ol its “ l’>ab\lonish cai)ti\it\’ ” it uanainec 

until long alt('r its ii'turn to --- 

llic' shori's of the Tilu'r. t[ir 
Iroin tlu' kingdom of h'raiu'ts 
In cons('(iuenct‘. tli(‘ PieiK'h 
kings and tlu* rights ol the 
tiallican ('hiin'h always en- 
joyed S])ei*ial consideration. ^ 
lio\Ne\a‘i stric'l the authority | 

<it Rome, and the despotism | 
of Louis Xl\’. was no k'ss a | 
burdi'ii ujion the ( huich, four | 

I'enluries later, than tlu* ab- i 
solutisin of Jdiili|) I 

TIk' inhmtnncv ol Philip 

I\ . was SUbj(‘(.t to tlu* in- Jj„e Capets came 

tlueiHH* of a no less malignant tgan «ml with Charles ly,, who, 

. , , (luring his brief reign of six years, 

late than the t*m]'ire ot from 1:122 till was involved in 
('hark*S the (iival. His sue- »‘any difficulties of foreign policy. 

e(*ssors were weak men who ruled but a their freedt 
short linu*, and W(‘ie in('ap:d)lt* ol offer- However 
ing (*l'te(’tive op])ositi(»n to tlu* pioeess limited abs< 

of dissolution. The three sons ol Philip w'as this tin 

the Fair leigiu'd less than ioiirteeii years (diaries TV. 

logt'thei ; ttu*y w'ere all ('onseerated by in difficulti 

oiu* and tlu* same* Ar<libisbop of Rlu*ims. reign of bai 

IniiiK diately upon bis lather’s death the interfered : 

eldest son, Louis X. (1314-1311)), was 
loieed to begin the struggle wdth the re- “ ^ 
Iraetory nobles, ddie federation of nobles p\a*t***^ 
demanded that tlu* ('iicroachiucnts of the 
royal jiiiisdiction should be aboli.shed, Wittelsbacl 

that military st'rvice should not be de- secured ad 

manded for foreign expeditions, and in electors by 

general that tlu*ir old privileges should lie With Chi 

restored. Their chief demand was for the. closed. Tlu 

l)ros(^cutioii ol several un])o])ular coun- through rnt 

sellors ol the late king. Enguerrand de to Philip ol 

Marigny in particular paid heavily for his and first co 


IS ol the fidelity to Philip. He was hanged as a 
also forced sorccr(*r, since he ap])caled to tlu* ord-.rs 
owing. His of his former master wIkui Cidlcd u]ioii to 
he 'JVin})lar account lor his conduct of office, 
by his peeii- A fact ol especial im]iortance for the 
vas emitinu- rontiiiuaiice ol the dynasty and the unity of 
deeeptit)iis ; tlu* eonstilution was a law jiassed under 
ition ol the Philij)V. (igjf)-1322), w’hich w'as published 
i(*nt repudia- on Jamuiry Kjth, 1317, ])n)claiming the 
l(‘bt. or th(* incapaliility ol tlu* lemale line to inherit 
iriiid(‘mnity the crown; this was doiu* to exclude the 
he raisi'd to claims ol J(*auni', tin* daughter of the 

th the help prematurely (l(*eease(l Louis X. Thus 

('oml)iiiing individuals w(‘r(* sacrificed to constitutional 
ugh a strict rights in tlu* iiit(*r(*sts ot jviHtical unity, 

[igc, lu* had This law\ which w^as cr)nfirm(‘d by the 

nd Pilate to Pope, providt'd an (*xeu.se and an occasion 

the (diibel- lor the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 

so a s(*cond War wuth England; but in the factions and 

o\u‘rcd Irom snercssion disput(*s ol the lollowing ages 

eaj)tivitv ” il K'lnained tlu* oiu* firm point amid the 

])olitical eonliision. Its natural 
eons(‘quenc(* was to secure the 
r(‘versioii ot t(*rritories to the 
stale and the ruling lainily. 
Philip \’. ])nrsued upon tlu* 
wffiole the domestic jiolicy of 
his lar-sighted lather. Against 
the nobility, wiio w’ere striving 
to secure* tlu‘ir old ])osition, 
he raised tlu* buKvark of a 
strong citiz(*n class, ol the 
])arliameiit,and the legal ])ro- 
lession ; he exclud(*d the 

THE LASTOF THE CAPETS f>Oni the highest COlUt 

The lino of the old Capets came JUStUC. He also tUllU'd 
to an «ml with Charles IV,, who, for SUppOl t tO the gl'owing 
(luring his brief reign of six years. . V * , 

from 1:122 till i:{2H, was involved in class ot poor Irecmeii, loriiied 
many difficulties of foreign policy, bought 

uled but a their freedom from serfdom and slavery. 
It* ol tiffer- However, be never attaiiie<l the tm- 
lu* pioeess limited absolutism of bis father. Still les5= 
s ol Philip W'as this the case with his younger brothei 
rteeii years ('haii(*s TV., wlu) was constantly involved 
let'rated by in difficulties of foreign policy during a 
of Rlu*ims. reign of barely six years (1322-1328). He 
i death the interfered in the affairs and factions of 
I3if)), was Flanders and Fhigland ; in 1314 

dth the re- he even aimed at the crown t)l 

111 of nobles p*^^“** the empire, uniting with the 

cuts of the Hapsburg party against the 

aboli.shed, Wittelsbach Lewis of Bavaria, and he 

not be dc- secured adherents among the German 

ns, and in electors by bribery. 

s should l)e With Charles, the line of the old Capets 
was for the. closed. The principle of inheritance by and 
ular coun- through males only transferred the crown 

uerrand de to Philij) of Valois, nephew of Philip IV. 

vily for his and first cousin to the three last kings. 
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EVOLUTION OF MEDI/EVAL FRANCE 

iHE ORGANISATION OF THE CAPET KINGDOM 


IN FTiina* the task of iinilyin^ a judicial 
^ sysloiu under S(‘cular law was ham])crcd 
not only by th(‘ special jurisdiction bclon;^- 
in|:^ to tli(‘ feudal fouls, but also by the 
existence of ]m)vincial codes, which were 
by iio mi'aiis identical : of these the codes 
of till' Isle dc France, Beauvais, and Anjou 
wen* published in the time of St. Louis, 
or Liaiis IX., tlu' others not until the 
iiftn'iith and sixteenth centuries. The 
task of unification was greatly advanced 
bv St. Louis (i22t) 1270). llis grand- 
lathc'r, Bhilip Augustus (1180 i22j), had 
already attempted to make* the king’s 
uiurt a kind ol tribunal of api)eal, and to 
throw tlu^ jurisdiction of the tc'rritorial 
lords into a secondary position. His 
goverinmait, however, was so full of dis- 
turbaiirt' and internal dissension that he 
found it impos.sible to comj)lete the task 
he had begun. 

Lnder Louis IX. a system of constitu¬ 
tional law grew u]i, patched u}) from Old 

_ ^ _ Ttjstament theories and 

French Law r 1 ■ 1 

j j ... lemmiscences of the Icgisla- 
Founded on the , 1 ^ • 

. tionof Koman (iesars; this 
Old Testament r 1 ■ 

was enforced in the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris. Tliis su])rcnie court of jus¬ 
tice consisted of fractions of the old Privy 
Council (“ GrandConseil ”) and of the royal 
exchequer; hence ecclesiastics and secular 
nobles w'cre accustomed to sit sidt' by side 
with the court officials. They, how^ever, 
were ignorant of the law, and had no inclina¬ 
tion to undertake a study absorbing a large 
amount of time; Louis was therefore obliged 
to add professional lawyers (“ imiitres’') 
to the hereditary menil)ers. The duty of 
tliese experts was that of investigation and 
rt!j)ort—hence they are called “ membres 
rapporteurs," wdiile the responsibility of 
decision remained with the “ meinbres 
jugeurs." Thus the question of fact and 
responsibility was sej)arated from the legal 
j)rocess, as it is in modern jury systems. 

An appeal could be made to the parlia¬ 
ment from the courts of the feudatories, 
the communes, and crown officials ; all 


feudal disputes wi'Il* brought Ix'fore the 
parliament toi settlenn‘nt. Thest* d(*ci- 
sions extinguished the custom ol tnal 
by ordeal or by battle, which still sur¬ 
vived in otlu'r countries. The ])rocedure 
of a sitting w^as similar to that of the 
„ - lU'esent dav : then*, was the 

hearing ol t'videncx*, the ad- 

..... . ministration of oaths, docn- 

Administered , . , 

mc*ntary evjdenci*. wnttiui as 

w'ell as oral pnx'edure. A])art from tlu^ 
jm'cedents which the court itsidf had 
creatt'd. the inllmmia* of Roman law was 
l)arain(mnt. The* wriltiui judgment of this 
court fornuxl a ])n‘ce'lt‘nt lor Intine cases 
and thus gained the powi'i' of law. 

At tlie same time tlieix* gri'W iij) a legal 
class, depi'ndent only on the king —the 
lat(M'“ nol)less(‘ dc robe"—w'hii'h gradually 
made its way into tin* highest ofheos of 
stati*, and limited the |.)ri\’ileges of the 
ckrgy. The eeclesiaslical court-s werti 
thereby restrictt'd, as wt'ie the feudal 
courts, since appeals could be madt^ from 
ecck^siastical courts to the jiarliament. and 
in the last resort to the king himself. 
Louis ])resided in person over judicial 
hearings, received complaints, and secured 
the conscientiousness and inconuplibility 
of his judges. Important criminal cases 
w'^ere reserved for liis s])ecial decision, as 
also w'ere all questions of honour, after 
appeal had been made to one of the four 
chief justices of the government. 

Roman law, which liad foi rned a basis 
both for substantive law and for the law' 
of ]wocediire, was taught in the schools of 
Paris, Montpellier, and Orleans. The 

A Period of Paris received a 

iTj i constitution of its own, giving 

Expansion control over the students and 
the craftsmen connected with 
the schools; stijiends (“bourses") were 
given, a fixed curriculum was formed, and a 
number of colleges sprang up. The name 
“ iiniversite " did not then imply, as it does 
to-day, an educational institution, dis¬ 
tinguished from other schools, but rather 
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a corporation of students and teachers. 
Every school elected its own rectors. In 
accordance with the ediu'ational and reli- 
fi^ious views of tlu^ time, ])hilosoj)hy took the 
first i)lace among all studies ; it was espe¬ 
cially cultivated in the Sorbonne, founded 
by Robcnt de Sorbon, the chaplain of 
Louis IX., and also in the schools of Tou- 
, louse; it was also natiirallv 

TKc Life ftt 4- 1 ' i-i ■ * ' 1 

^ rei)r(‘S(‘nted in other iirovmcial 
the French •, , r ii 

universities, each ol these 
Universities ^ ■ ■. ■ 

having its own organisation, 

witJi no spiK'ial tie or ('onnection. Next 
to tlie theological fai'iiJty cami* tlie 
fac'ulty of arts, corresjionding with (Ik.* 
modern ‘‘ fa' iilte d(‘ lettres the legal and 
me>liea 1 facultii's rose to independeiK e only 
by (fi'grees. Students were oigani^ed by 
“nations”—that is to say, according to 
theii geographical origin—and lortlu* most 
])aii li\ **(l in liostels which wcue under tlu* 
jnrisdiclion of the uiiiviu'sity. 

Till* discipline of the students, who 
wc're jKirtly of mature years, was v(‘rv 
loose'. 'I'liey changc'd th('ir s('hools n(\arly 
a.s olten a.s tlu'ir curriculum, 'l lu' higlu'st 
title* that the university could colder was 
that ol doctor : of less inpiortance Were 
tint degree's ot licentiate and master, 
the* least important ol all being that 
ol bachc'lor. In seiiools wliie'h wc'i'c* not 
oi unive'i’sity rank the teaching was 
chiefly in the hands of the t'cclesiastical 
orch'rs : the Dominicans went? distinguished 
as theological and ])hiloso])hical teac'hers, 
while learned Henedictines undertook the 
guidani'e of th(i youngei studi'iits. The 
education ol tin* lower orders and of woman 
was geiiiMally m^f^lected, except in so tar 
as it was undVrtaken by the regular clergy. 

Administration and public order, liki* 
law, justice, and highei education, were 
improved by Louis IX., as they had been 
by his grandfather. Over the “ baillis ” and 
‘ senechaux ” ajipointed by Philip 11 . the 
jirovosts foriiKHl tin* lowest oflicial lank 
Louis i)laced the inspector class ot 'Pui- 
_ . . queteurs”; and he issued the 

estrictions regulations to ])re- 


Upon 

Duelling 


vent misuse of official powc'r 
in the Ordonnance of 1.^54. As 
the position of the royal officials had been 
thus raised, the smaller nobility as])ired to 
that profession. In conscciuence, the 
lower stagers of the feudal system were 
subjectcKl to a disintegrating influence, 
which was increased by the }>rohibition, or 
by the limitation when prohibition was 
impossible, of the private feuds, duds, 
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and tournaments which were a vital ])oint 
of the system. A lend could not be 
brought to th(' arbitranu'iit of the sword 
before forty days from its announci'inent 
in ordc'r lhat th(‘ threatened ])('r.son might 
have time to appc'al to the king’s court. 
Louis TX. thus actually ('fleeted those aims 
which th(‘ ck'igy had ju'o])osed in tlu'ir 
“ triKa* ol (hd.” 

Owing to tlu' und('y('lo])(*d ('('oiuunic 
condition of tlu' country, the* royal incouu* 
('onsisted chiefly of th(' ])rodn('(' ol crown 
|)roj)erli('s, wlu'ch uere adminisleri'd b\’ 
officials styk’d tin* “ bouleilk'r ” and the 
“ chanibelian.” T'lu' lirst direct lax. aparl 
from tlu' “taillc” and tlie capitation or 
])oll-ta\ on thi' non-lri'c, was })ropos('d by 
Philip 11. upon those who declined to take 
])ar( in the Crusade of tiN(). This ta_x 
amounti'd to 10 jx'i’ ci'iit. ol ('a('h man’s 
incoiiK' or jx'isonal ])ro}>('rtv, and was 
|)ayabk‘ ew'iy yt'ar ; as llu' Ciusafk' was 
diri'cted against tlu'Sullan Sakidin. the tax 
gaiiK'd tlu' nam<' ol ' dime saladiiu'.’’ or 
S.aladin titlie. A])art Irom this exc'eption. 
the tax(‘s ol lhat age wt'ie (’liielly indirt't'l 
and payabk' in kind : it was not until tlu* 
tiiiK' ol Philip tlu* h'aii tliat 
a ta.\ was ini})os('d u])on ciown 
piopt'itw at first I pel cent, 
and tlu'ii 2 p('r c('n1. As 
th(‘ king’s needs inci(‘as(‘d, llu' system 
of (iiri'ct taxation Ix'came t'xli'nded, and, 
with tlu' growth ol commeicialism. pay¬ 
ment in kind was naturally r('plac(‘d by a 
paynu'ut in moiU'y. 

As constitutionalism overpoW('’’ed it< 
most dangi'ious opjxinent. h'udalisni, so 
the prosperity ol the towns iiitnatably 
incieasi'd and ('i\'i(' hie de\’('lo])ed. ()1 

lilt' French ftiwns oi thi* Midtlle Ages 
only a h'w can be (onneited with the one 


An Ern 
of Civic 
Prosperity 


liundrt'd and tweho civitatt'S of Roman 
(iaul. Mt.ist of these lattt'r had not sur- 
viv('d the (onlusion of tlu* barbarian 
migrations, but had bt't'ii dest'ited or had 
dwindk'd away till tlu'y became mere 
“t'astra,” lortilied camjis, of wfiith the 
Romans had a grt'at number in Ciaul, as 
in all other [)rovinces. It was only in the 
south that the Roman town system con¬ 
tinued. ITpon the remnants ol the 
civitales, which were under th(' rule of the 
bi.sho]), “ yill.T,” or townships, were often 
grafted, especially in the agricultural north 
of Ciaul. The origin of the new' towns 
is a matter of conjectuie and cannot be 
determine.d w’ith certainty, 'fhi'ir centre 
in every case was the castle of the feudal 
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lord, oT the sccat of an abbot, round which 
gath(U*t*d the st‘ttk*nients of tlie freemen, 
which were then enclosed with a wall. 
The Latin names for tlu’se th'w towns 
vary in the documents, in which they are 
mentioned as “ burtons,” or fortified town ; 
“ oppidiim,” a smaller town ; “ castellurn,” 
or “ nnini('i])iiim,” a commniiif y. .Smaller 
i4roii])S of liouses were known as “ vulh'C ” 
or “ vici,” villages. 

The (le\elopnu‘nt of a town life sncli 
as find (existed nnd(‘r Uie l^oman lunpire 
was ^neafJy retarded b\’ tiie n^ricultunil 
ec'onoiiiy wliicli piedoininated tliron.tjhouf 
Ihe iM'ankish a^i^ne 'flie inhal)ilants of 


were close to the dwelling-houses ; they 
were, in short, insanitary villages. 

.Sanitation was then }>rar tic'ally an un¬ 
known science. There was no inspection of 
})ublic health, and the simplest })recauti(ms 
to ])rev(Mit uncleanliness, plague, and 
other public disasters, were non-existent. 
Hous(‘s and dw(‘llings shiank from the 
outer world, as though afraid of light and 
air, while the little diamond windows 
of the rooms in front and behind admitted 
only the p('sti](mtial air of the narrow 
streets. The rooms in the middle of the 
liouses. which serv(‘d among other pur- 
jioses as bed-rooms, were entindy dark. 
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the towns were forced to ('ontine their 
energies to agriculture, cattli‘-bret^ding, 
or handicrafts ; of trade and industry, 
or communication with the outer world, 
there was little or none. It was at most 
the market towns which became centres 
of intercourse with the outer W'orld, and 
it was these in general which gave the 
first impulse to the foundation of town 
('ommuiiities. Towns were narrow, with 
unpav’cd and liadly lighted streets, and 
gloomy gabled houses, often entirely dark : 
with no ojien square except the market 
jilace, with no gardens, jiromenades, or 
pleasure grounds ; the gates were closed 
at nightfall, and the stables and barns 


or were lighted by the obscure jiassages 
which led to them. Only a few houses 
belonging to the nobles were in a tohuably 
sanitary condition. 

Apart from this, the “fn^e” towns were 
singularly destitute of freedom. Not only 
were they dejiendent uj)on bishops, abbots, 
feudal lords, and royal oflicials, but their 
guilds rect‘ived a new-comer with strict 
and hostile exclusiveness, refused him 
access to any trade or ])rof('ssion, and 
exerci.sed a ruthless control over his 
dependents, servants, apprentices, etc. 
Family life suffered no less from w'ant 
of freedom and of intellectual progress. 
An improvement did not begin until the 
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eleventh century, wlien a commercial 
began to replace the agricultural economy. 
Trade and manufacture, intercourse and 
public life, began t{» dcvclo]), and new 
towns arose. The wandering traders, 
who had hitherto passed from j)lace to 
])lace on riv(‘rs and high-roads, regarded 
with susj)icion by the settled inhabitants, 
and conducting tht‘ir business under the 
greati‘st dithculliis, were now indiuH^d to 
settle permaiKMitly upon some favourable 
spot, wludlK'r under eccl(‘siastical or 
secular govern¬ 
ment. Thus, in 
Verdun during 
the tenth cen¬ 
tury a self-con¬ 
tained trading 
colonv was 
founded under 
one wail of tlu‘ 

( ity and divided 
Irom the rest ol 
the conmuuiity 
by the river, 
over which two 
bridges ])rovided 
commniii cation 
tor trade. 'J'liese 
iu‘W citizens, the 
“ bourgeois,” as 
o])])ose(i to tiu‘ 
old citizcuis, the 
” citoyens,” W(‘re 
at first excluded 
from all j)artici- 
pation in town administration, troin the 
rights of the guilds or otlier privileges, 
were under the authority of a count or 
or viscount, and proceeded to form guilds, 
with their owm olticers and treasury. 

This process wais the beginning of 
thi;ir indej^endence and of their later 
equality with the old citizens. The 
bourgeois secured the recognition of their 
own customary law, by means of “ chartes 
de cotitumes,” and W(U(^ able to buy their 
immunity from many of th<‘ feudal tax(‘s 
imposed n])on agricultural jnusuits. Tli(‘ 
settlements in the town precincts gr(‘w 
steadily in number, their sign of freedom 
being a high watchtower, or ” beftroi.” All 
newcomers enjoyed the jjcace of the town 
and market. 

All the citizens took a mutual oath of 
peace and enclosed themselves l)y walls 
built at the common expense. Now 
began their struggle for liberation from 
the supremacy of territorial owners, 
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ecclesiastical or civil, and their efforts to 
secure their due share of the administra¬ 
tive and Ii'gal pn\’il(‘ges b(;longing to the 
])rivil(‘ged old citizens. At tin* head, of 
the town cor])oration was a council of 
“echevins,” a remnant of the Caroliiigiaii 
class of scabini—that is, doomsmen in th(‘ 
local court. The dignity of e('lje\'in was 
hereditary in certain old hmiili(‘s. This 
council, with its eld(‘rs and its j)residenls, 
d(‘cided <|uestions of law', justice, .uid 
order, and (hiteidt'd lh<' pri’ ilegt's o! the 
town aga.ilist 
liishops, alibots, 
and th(‘ counts 
ol tlu^ li‘udal 
nobility. 

The new^ citi- 
zc'iis, irom thi^ 
Iwellth century 
onwards, ])ro- 
ceedc'd to make 
theii W'ay into 
tlu‘ tow n council, 
()lt(‘n by main 
lorce. and llms 
the old town cor- 
])oratioiisbec'anie 
coinnunK's ot a 
more democraiic'. 
a fre(*r, and a 
less stereotypi'd 
(iiaiacter. They 
had their sj)e('ial 
})ri\'il(‘ges, wiiich 
wi'ii', how'cvi'r, 
subject to alteration, d h(‘V weix* known 
in Xorthmn Fiance as “communes jiirees.’’ 
or sworn communities. Altia shaking 
off the yoke oi the privih'ged citizens 
they had a severe struggle willi llu' secular 
and ecclesiast ical j lowers, ddii'y succei'tk'd, 
liow'ever, in buying their Iri'edom Irom 
the territorial owners, who were oxa'i- 
whehned with d(*bt by their owm rx- 
travagance or by the exjiense ol wai ; 
they were also alik* to secure the })i(.'t(*r- 
tioii of the king, and thus to gain a con- 
tirmation of their conininnal rights tlirougli 
, chart(‘rs. If thev eonld not 
pun base fn'odom from the 
Opposiion of the territorial 

Explained 

the help of the low^er classes in the lowai 
or by themselves. These intant coni- 
iiumes found their most bitter o})poneuls 
in tlie ranks of the ch'i'gy, since they offered 
an asylum to many whose creed or 
morality had incurred the suspicion of 



THE GALLOWS OK MONTFAUCON 


This prucsome-lookintf erection, the gtillows of Montfancon, was 
built by Eiiffucrraud of Marigrny about l.’loo duriiiK the rei^n of 
Philip IV., when the growth of the bureaucracy was attended by 
many evils. Crtuiiuals were put to deatli on this g^allows, and not 
infrequently their bodies were left hanging' as a warning to otln'rs. 
Engiierrand was himself put to death thereon in the year l;>ir». 
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the Cfturch. A Paris synod of 1213 and 
several Popes declared strongly against 
their existence within ecclesiastical dis¬ 
tricts ; bishops forbade at times the ad¬ 
ministration of the citizen oath to the 
clergy, or preached from their pulpits 
against these “ pestilential communities.” 

None the less the astute statesmanship 
of the French kings recognised that the 
communes were useful and valuabU^ 
allies against the nobility and the ('hurch. 
Louis VI 1 . (1137-T180) readily granted 
charters to those towns which were not 
immediately subordinate to him, though 
his officials and hnancial administrators 
])ut the more ])ressure U])()n the communes 
which stood uj)on the royal demesne. 
Phili]) Augustus a careful watch over 
the royal towns through his “ baillis ” 
and sujiervisors, but readily sold charters 
at a high price to the towns of his vassals, 
l.ouis IX. continually found legal pre- 
U'xts for interfering in the jurisdiction 
and administration of the towns. 

I'he number of cases requiring to be 
hrought before the parliament lor decision 
(“cas loyaux ”) was arbitrarily increased : 
tlu' royal accountants carefully examined 
tin- financial administration of the towns, 
and severe penal¬ 
ties were inqiosed 
in cases of refusal 
or resistance. 

Philip the Fair 
made no attempt 
to limit the 
charters, but 
exhausted the 
pros])crity of the 
towns by arbi¬ 
trary extortion, 
since he required 
much money for 
his wars, truid 
punishment was 
inflicted upon .such revolts as that of 
C aicassonne n August, IJ05 ; the inter¬ 
ference of his oihcials in the administra¬ 
tive ])0wers of royal and of non-royal 
towns proved a serious obstacle to their 
development. 

Thus during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the jjrospccts of the communes 
were not particularly brilliant. The towns 
had no entire power of jurisdiction, 
for individual quarters, which had been 
founded upon ecclesiastical or feudal 
property, came under the jurisdiction of 
a bishop, a chapter, or a feudal lord. 


The natural result was a constant succes¬ 
sion of quarrels and attenqhs to shake 
off these im])edimenls. Tin' new' citizens 
also misused their ])ow’er as tlu' old 
had done, and refused to grant a share 
of the town administration to new 
settlers. To these o]>sta('les must be 
added the extortion of the crown officials. 
Later, the confusion of the Hundred 
p Years’ War against England 

regress injured lh(‘ j)rosi)ei'ity of 

, ^ the towns and loiced tlumi to 

])roi‘ure the ])rotection ot the 
crow'U by surrendering llieir rights, d'hese 
w'ounds, howTver, were largely healed by 
])eace, the new im}>etus given to trade, 
the commercial connections secured by 
foreign treati(^s, and the reorganisation of 
the taxes when the horrors of war had 
been brought to a conclusion. Splendid 
Tow'ii halls, (dmrehes, and ])rivate dw-ell- 
ings bear witness to the wt'alth of tlie 
towns after 1450. Noik* the less, obstacles 
to communications and tin* dithcailty of 
market trad(' nmiained as befoie. Husiness 
w'as ham})ered by the tolls l('vi(‘d along the 
rivers and roads ; on the Loire, betwecai 
Roanne and Nant(‘s, s(‘\’(‘nty-two sej^arate 
tolls had to b(‘ ))aid. No k'ss com])licated 
were the market 
diu's, which had 
b e c n f r a m (‘ d 
with tli(' sj)ecial 
object of exclud¬ 
ing foreign coni- 
])e 1 i t i 011. The 
loads, moreover, 
w'(M'(* in the W'orst 
]H)ssible condi¬ 
tion and w't*re 
infested w’ith 
highw'aymen and 
all kinds of rob¬ 
bers. Next to the 
state s m a n I i k e 
})olicy of the kings, the strongest impulse to 
the pros])erity of the towms was given by 
the (h'usa(h‘S. Nobles wdio wert‘ starting 
for the Holy Land sold jiroj^erties and 
privileges to the towms that they might 
have ready money for their journey; 
moreover, the relations w'hich thus con¬ 
nected France w'ith the East, esp(Tia,lly 
after the Crusade of Louis IX., betw’een 
1248 and 1250, made the coast towns 
centres of Eastern trade. The passage 
of Crusaders and i)ilgrims brought great 
w^eahh to Marseilles; and fai -seeing mer¬ 
chants .seized the o])])ortunity of settling 
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I Maritime' trade centred ('Jifefly in 
I the Mediterranean j)orts. Upon 
I the Atlantic', Hordeanx, Hontleur, 
and La RochcJIc exported wine to 
I England and Flanders, receiving 
wool in return. Of the market 
towns in the interior the most 
hiinous W(M'e Troyes and Leau- 
cairc'. At the two yearly markets 
of Troyes, Italians and (ieMinans 
bought woven fabrics, k'ather, 
wea))()ns, armour, metal work, 
liors(‘s, and other commodities. 

1 'lie most successful traders at 
that time* werc^ tht* Jc'ws and the 
Lombards. Tlu* ])ious Louis IX. 
issued an ordinanc e at;ainst tlieir 
usurious ])ractices in i_»()(). for lu^ 
regarded the* exaction ol interest 
as en lirely sin I id. 'I'liese and otlii'r 



AMIENS’ BEAUTIFUL CATHEDRAL j 
Built in the thirteenth century, the magnificent j 
cathedral of Amiens is one of tlie finest j 
examples of Gothic architecture in existence. I 

in Syrian liarl)Ours and securing a | 
kind of monopoly for the irujxir- j 
tation of spices, sccuits, fabrics, • 
etc., from the ICast to tlie south I 
and centre* of France. | 

The sc.Mitliern towns carried on j 
a profitable trade in the ])roducts j 
and manufac'tures of the Fast, ' 
and ex])ort('d, with less adv antage^ ! 
their Qwm fruits and manufactures | 
to Syria, Egypt, and Constaiiti- j 
no})le. I'lu* fabrics of Narboime, j 
Peijiignan, 1'oulouse, and other • 
places coni])(ded suc'c'essfully witli ! 

Italian rivalry. The raw material I 
w'as brought from Catalonia and j 
the north coast of Africa. Cloth j 
weaving also became a flouri.shing ! 
industry in North France, in ! 

Troyes, Kheims, Paris, Rouen, j 

while linen weaving was practised I „ .. mi 

in Burgundy, in the Franclie- y 

Comte, and m the neigh t)oui hood famous abbey of st. denis in Paris 

• yignoil, an( orme a religious edifice was made a roya! burial-place by Louis IX.., 

important export to the Last, and here were laid all the predecessors of that king from Dagobert I. 
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m(?asures, however, j)roduced no more 
effect than did the expulsions and per- 
S(H'ulions of tlic J(nvs, which wcrci not 
instif(at(^d by the princess and Ifie Church, 
who ])roiit(?(l ])y the sums which the Jews 
paid to secure their ])rolection, and 
rc^quired them in any case as moiitw 
clian^''ers ; th(*s(^ outbreaks were ratheu' 

tlic expression of pojnilar ])assion, insj)ired 
by envy and /i^rcc^d no Ic'ss than l)y 
rt'Iif^ioiis animosity. 

N’otwitlistaiidin^ his stron^^ (‘cclc‘siasti- 
f ism, Louis l.\. did a f.;r(‘at deal to furthen' 
trc.de and communication. He arran^<‘d 


MEDIiCVAL FRANCE 

measures to j)romote trade. TJie latter, 
had conferred imj^ortant ]n*ivil(‘,eos invrci 
the jm^sidents and cchexans of tJjc guild; 
in Paris, giving tliem rights of jurisdictior. 
in trade clisj)ut(*s ; he liad rclicjved Orleans 
and other crown towns from o])})ressive 
taxation, and liad conferred ])rivi]ege'; 
uj)on sniallcM' communc'S. 

The j)osition ol the towns within tlie 
body })olilic varied gnvatly. Royal “ c'om- 
mnnes ” wen* self-go\'erning, imposc^d 
tlieir own taxes, and })osses^(‘d “ la basse 
justice.” In token oi tliesc^ privilc'gcs they 
were allowed a cor})orat(‘ st'.d ; tln^y were 
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that in his dennesnes the assessment of 
taxes, tolls, and coinage should be con¬ 
cluded only under the advice of dejnities 
from the towns, that the administration of 
town ])Voperty and the a]q)ortionment of 
conminnal taxes, especially of the ‘‘ taille,” 
should be entrusted to a committee chosen 
from the citizens. In Paris he caused tlic 
Prc^a")t of tlie iiuTchants, Etienne Boileau, 
to reduce the principles and customs of 
the several trades to writing, in a work 
entitled the ” Livre dcs Metiers.” He also 
threw open the towns to those manumitted 
serfs who might wish to enter, and followed 
the exam])le of his grandfather in his 


obliged, however, to jwovide military con¬ 
tingents and to ])ay taxes to tlu' crown. 
The ” villes de bourgeois ” w(‘rc‘ in a less 
favourable ])osition, possessing neither 
jurisdiction nor self-government. They 
too were for the most j)art subject to the 
king as their territorial and feudal lord. 
The ” villes neuv(^s ” were dependent upon 
prelates or tlu^ greater nobles, and were 
merely market towns, with a right of re¬ 
fuge which attracted malcontents and those 
who feared the vengeance of th(‘ ( hurch. 
The administration of the towns w'as in 
the hands of the communal council. In 
the south administration was exercised 
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l)y a board of ” consuls.” The coniinnnal 
council was ('oiujiosed ol ” echevins,” or 
” ])airs,” ” jin.'ds,” ‘‘ syndics,” or 
” ca])itouls.” In some cases tlies(‘ wtTe 
assisted by a connnitti'e of citizens, nearly 
corres])ondin/4; to a modern town council. 
The, numbers ol this ('ommittee varied. 
In Mars^'illes it amounted to <S(), in 

„ . F»()i(leaux to loo, and the\’ 

Pans as i ' i 'i 

W('r(‘ known as delens(‘urs. 


the Capital 
of France 


ljidi\'idual towns w('r(‘ adminis- 
tru'd l)y a cliosou ( iliztMi, tlu‘ 
” maire.” Most ol tlii' towns held the 
ri^ht, conferred upon tluan by ll)t‘ hiu,”. 
ol le\'viii^" the “octroi” duty trom 
” oct roy('r.” to guarantee uj)on ciTtaiii 
carried into or throuf^h the town; 
thus ten jjci ceid. was levi('d u|)on wincx 
For a time the rc‘pr('s(m1atives of the 
towns JluI no siiaro in the administration 
of the sta'c. It \N’as not until ip,o2 
that tlu'V weix .‘mnmojK'd by Philip the 
luiir to the Mates (icuieral. as he then 
rerpiired thv'ir ]nesen('e hw the iinjiosition 
of li'esli ('Ustonis and taxi's : in iJoS 
-jyo towns wi'i'i' thus represeiitt'd. As the 
kin^,(d()m becaini' a unified stati', so did 
Paris be( ome the reeo|,;nised ca])ilal. 
Hitherto the dini;y town ol Lutc’tia had 
bec'n surjiassi'd b\’ oilier lar^(*r towns 
in trade, in pulilic institutions, in tlie 
bc'auty ol its bnildini^s, and the wealth 
and number ol its inhabitants. The 
('a]Hds were the hrst to |.;ive the capital 
an a])pearanc(‘ worthy ol it. Pliilij) 
Augustus lighted tlie streets and paved 
the centre ol them, sunounded the town 
with a wide circle ol walls and towers, and 
built market halls surrounded by walls. 
He removed his court Irom the oldest 
and imhealthiest ])art, the Tie de la Lite, 
to the right bank of the river, and from 
the island castle to the Louvri'. 

Jmuis IX. d('('onit('d Paris with splendid 
buildings devoted to the service of (lod 
and Christian charily. He built the Sainti? 
Cha}>elle in the early Cothic style, as 
wk D • ^ shrine to rect'ive the crown 
Owesto of thorns, which was sent to 
« , . him Irom Constantinople b\ 

at. 1.0U1S Enipt-ror Haldwin 11 . in 

exchange lor ii,ooo pounds of silver 
(;f50,oo()). Here, during Holy Week, he 
showed the relic to Hk'. ])eo])le, acting as a 
jiriest. Henceforward Paris becanu' the 
centre ol noble society, of festivals, shows, 
and tournaments ; travelling merchants, 
mountebanks and tumblers were naturally 
attracted. The inhabitants numbered 


200,000 at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and steadily increasial, while thi' 
j)ros])erity ol the citizens was improved 
1)y the number ol ioreigniTs, and espe¬ 
cially by the univi'rsity students, who 
entered the town. 

'Idle king and peo])le vii'd in their 
effort to m.'ike the town an attractive* 
rt'sort for thesi* thousimds ol scholars. 
Among otlii'r ])rivili'ges they were 
granted the right of giving ])la('i' upon 
till* jiavc'iiu'iil to no oni' I'xcejit tlu* 
Prevot des Marchands. rjioii one o('- 
('asion they (ausi'd an u])roar, assi*rting 
that the wiiu* in the suburban inns was 
undrinkable, and that tlii* Ionnii authorities 
had imprisoned several of the ringlea,ders, 
whereupon the king ordered the liberation 
ol the cajhives and the ])rovisi()n of betti'r 
wiiii*. d'he Abbey ol St. Denis, in which 
was pr(*ser\'ed the Orillamme. the war 
baiuK'r of red (doth with green silk 
tassels, lasleiied on a golden lance, was 
made a royal bin ial-jdace by Louis IX., 
and hell' wi'it* laid all his J)redeC('S^oI■s li'om 
Dagobert I. Lhe Ablxit Suger (loSi-i 155), 
who aih'ised Louis \'L with ecjual talent 
p . U]>on matli'i'sof art, sc'ieiK't*, 

Paris the f>ov('rnmenl. had already 

decorated this i'a,iiv specmu'ii 
' e g" oi (Gothic archit(‘cture with 
])aintings on gla.ss. depicting tlu' i'\])loits 
of the ('rusaders. and to ihe^e wi*re alt(‘r- 
wards added paintings ol tlu' lile and 
deeds ol Louis IX. 

The kings no longi'i' chang('d their 
capitals as they had (lone during the age* 
of agrii'ultural I'cononu’; Paris be('anic 
their i)ermanent residence'. Hen* tlic'V 
were surrounded by a band ol high court 
officials. 'Lhere were five duel ofhcials, 
theSeiuVhal, tlu*Chaiicelier. the Bouteiller, 
the ('oniu*lable, and the (hambrier. 
'Lliese offices W(*re held as lids by the high 
nobility, and wt'i'e practie'ally hereditary ; 
the object of the kings was to jdace them 
as far as jiossible in commission by 
entrusting tlu.'ir re'sponsibilities to ecclesi¬ 
astical or sf*cular nominees, who were 
thus de])eiidt'nl only u})on themselves. 

In this wa3% as under Charles tlu* (jieat, 
was formed a professional class of court 
officials, in which the first place belonged 
to the lawyin*s and tlu* jurists, known 
as chevaliers es lois, knights of the law, 
to distinguish th(*m from knights of noble 
blood. Of the high feudal offices there 
remained only those of Conm^'table, or 
commander of the army, the (diambrier. 
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and Boiiloill(T. The nuinl)er of the 
chancery officials, the notaries and seal 
kee])ers, incr(*as(‘d, as did that ot the 
lawyers and jiarlianienlary officials. A 
S])ecial room was assigned in the law 
courts to these attorneys as their meet¬ 


ing room. The clercs and the huissiers 
gradually became a closi* corjioration, 
. “ La Basoche.” ('ertain com- 

inancia parliament 

fhiKing ’•^'Kulavls- sent into the 

])rovmces to hold assi/es at 
Troyes, Rouen, and oIIum’ ])lares. The 
growth of this buieaucracy, which was 
due chieny to Philij) IV., tht‘ Imir 
114), naturally had its bad side, 
which was marked by an increased taxa¬ 


tion and <i conjoiiK'd attem|)t to secure 
money in an\ mamuM'. The king was 
ready b. sell lett» rs ol In-edom to sells; 


not recognise, as sh(‘ had been divorced by 
the king. The rebels found an ally in 
Henry I. of England, who invaded Nor¬ 
mandy. Su])j)orted by the cajiacity and 
insight of Abbot .Suger, Louis gained the 
ujiper hand of his opponents and secured the 
subjection even of the marauding knights, 
who refused to obey th(‘ decision ot the royal 
court. Louis’ relative, Pope ('alixtus IL, 
excommunicated the emperor, Henry V., 
from Rheims, and then si'cured a reconcilia¬ 
tion with England. More serious was the 
rev’olt of tlK‘ vassals against Louis IX., 
in his minority, and his mother the cjiu'en- 
regeiit, Blanche of Castile. 'J'he rebcds 
attempted to capture 1hi‘ thirtium-year-old 
prince at Montlhery ; h(‘, howevi'r, was 
sav(‘d by the faithful citizens ot Paris, 
who ran togtdher at the sound of the alarm 
bells. The unity of the nobles was then 


tor a j)iert' ot land (onhanul ii[)on them broken by the fact that Count Thibaiit of 
wliicli could be sown witli 1 sejitier ol corn (diampagne t*spoused th(^ cause ol lii^ 
( gallons, also known as “ .s(‘lit‘r de belovt'd (pieim and brav(‘ly (hdtmded h<‘i 
terre ”) a j)aymt‘nt was made ol 12 against the rebels. 

deniers or 1 sou. 'flu' king also took In 1241 a fricsli rc'volt broke; out und(‘r 

refuge; in such device^s as the eh*basing the Ladership e)f Hugh e)f laisignan. the 
of the e'oinage (i ;o()-141 j). the sale e)f ('ount eif La Marelie^ who foiinel alliens 
e)lhce‘s. and the' jilundt'nng e)t Jewish aiiel in Raime>nel e>f 'I'e)ule>use anel King Himry 
l.eimbard money-leiulers. The F eble Ihiglanel. Louis, how- 

The elebasing of llie‘ coinage* reduevd Louis ^ on * ' elrove* the* Plan tage*ne;t, 

tlie value* e>j a “ lix ie lournois ” fre)m . ‘ who then h(;ld a gooel elt*al ed 

JO fiancs te) abe)ut six, while* the “ livie * *'*^*'^ \V(‘stern Jb'aiK'c* as a liel, te> 


Parisie;n ” was still fui tlu'r re‘duce*d. When take flight te) Bonh'aux, e'a])ture*el jiart ol 
these* linaiK'ial eipe'iations j)re)V(*el in- the count’s territeiry, anel eone hieled the 
aele'epiate. Philip the* Fair, with the war. in 1244, by a truce* lor five and a halt 
ce)ns(*nt eil the* Stades (ieneral- that is, years; at the same* time he foie ed the>se' 
e)f the noble*, e'ee lesiastical, anel eitizen bareiiis whe> were in leudal relations with 


eleputie's - impecse'd Iresh taxation in 
additiem tei the* “ impe')! lone'ier ” ; Tir.*se 
were ta\e*s upein geioels of three j)er cent., 
tlie* “niate)t(*,” the army tax eu* “aide* 
de I’eist,” and numerous feudal aiels. He 
also e'xae ted leireeel leians from teiwns and 
e'hurch })re)perties. 

The* great vassals made constant at- 


te‘m])ts te) reduee the re)yal ])e)wer to its 


England's 
King Invades 
Normandy 


lorme*!' j)e)sitie)u e)t neuientity. 
The* e)p])e)rtunities they re- 
e]uireel ](*e'urred U{)on exery 
acce*ssion tej the* crown, es])e- 


cially u])e)ii that e)f a minor. The barons 


revolted against Louis VI. when their plan 


of a new royal election was antici])ated by 
a hasty coronation at Rheims ; they had 


desired te) set upe)n the throne a prince 
born ot the marriage of Philip 1 . with 
Bertha of Holland, which the Church did 


be)th the; English and the* Freiieh elevens 
te) renounce* e)ne e)r other e)f these ine*om- 
patible allegiance's. The* majority h'lt 
the*ir fore*ign feudal lord, who was alse) a 
vassal of the* Frenedi king, tlieiugh Eng- 
laneLwasan independent kingde)m. 

The ambitie)us designs of the feuelatories 
re*vive;d upe)n the; death of Philip tin* Fair 
in 1414, when his feeble and ple*asure-le)ving 
se)n, Louis X, ascended the throne*. 
He was obliged to limit the ])rivileg*s of 
the king’s high court of justie'c, to guar¬ 
antee the old ])rivile;ge*s e)t the nobles, 
and to exclude the intendaiit of finance, 
Enguerrand of Marigny, his father’s faith¬ 
ful adviser. The decline of the* royal jiower 
during the Hundred Years’ War with 
England and its restoration by Charles 
VIL and Louis XL belong to future 
cha])tcrs. 
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FRANCE AS THE LAND OF LIBERTY 

THE SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE CAPETS 


'^OGEl'lIKR with llie s))irit of hnulalisni 
^ and the growlh of eor])()rations. the 
1'reach body politic, as already descri[)ed, 
dis])layed the characteristics ol a modern 
bun^aiicracy and was marked by a ciatain 
unilormity, A wholly different factor 
m(‘ets ns when wi‘ considi'r social life 
and its ex])r(‘ssion in art and ])oetry. 
Here we are immediately coiifrontc^d by 
a line of demarc ation dividing the country 
into two parts, distiind in language, suchdy, 
and ]politics ; th(*se are the north, which 
was i‘ssentially Teutonic, and the south, 
'vhich was (‘ssentially Romance, the lin¬ 
guistic' areas of the “ langnt* d’oil ” and 
the “ lant,m(‘ d’oc'.” separatc’d by the 
Loii'c*. W’e also meet with a number of 
strictly exc lusive c lassc-s. the* eccK*siastical, 
the high nobility, tlic' knii^hts dc‘V(‘lop(‘d 
Iroin the smallc*r nobility, the citizc'iis. 
and the “ menu ]H‘UJ) 1 c\'’ 'I*he ])rinc'c‘s ol 
the* house' ol Hugh Cajiet had lic'en con- 
T'l, u slantlv obliged to defend thc’ir 

The Church the t'hurcli and 

gains papac'N'. and in thc'ir 

struggles c'liioyc'd the general 
support of the national clergy ; but science 
and liti'iaturc*, exactly at the jioint where' 
the in Hue nee ol the crown was most 
immediate, clisjilay the inward unity ol 

ecclc'siastical belic'f and ol intellectual 

power and the c lose adherence of the clergy 
to the doctrinc^s and uses of the Church. 

It is true that the theology and philosophy 
of the', hiefarc'hy of Northern France disjday 
freer thought and the power ot indepen¬ 
dent judgment. Berengar of Toms, lor 
example, who died in i()vS8, opposed the 
Catholic doctrine ol transiibstantiation. 
His eontcmiporary Lanfranc, a Lombard by 
birth, had been the leader of a dogmatic 
school in Normandy since 1042, and was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury by William 
the Conqueror ; Berengar attempted to 
replace the su])ernaturalist theology by 
a more philosophical .system. Within 
the limits of scholasticism Peter Abelard 
was a distinguished figure, and is better 


known for his tragical connection with 
his jHijul Heloisc than tor his “ Intro- 
ductic.n to Tlic'clogy,” which was con¬ 
demned by the synod ol Sois^ons in 1121 ; 
his views brought him into violent con¬ 
flict in 1140 wdth Po])e Innocent IT, 
and with that zc'alous defender 
® . of tlu' tailh, Bernard of Clair- 

OrXs <^^'urch 

over human thought wtis shown 
by a number of irw monastic; foun¬ 
dations. Bc'iiedictine foundations had 
been scatteied broadcast ov’ei France 
during the sixlli century; to thc'se were' 
added in ioc)8 Cistercians in llie forest 
mona.stcr\’ ol Citeaiix in the' ('btc' d’Or. 
At the outsc't thev rc nouuet cl the ])k'asures 
ot the world and lived onh' in mystical 
communion witli God. thoiigli thc\v also 
deserve crc'clit lor the impulse tlic'v gave to 
gardening and vine' eulti\ation. Cndt'r 
St. Bernard the ordci lose* with such 
rajndity that its ceutic' was transferred in 
1113 from Citeaux to the new loundatiou 
of Clairvaux on the. Aube : on Bernard’s 
death the ordc*r embracc-d itio iric)nasteries. 

The struggle' against earthly and sinful 
desires, the' ideals of self-renuiR'iation and 
jRirific'ation. were' also pursued by the 
(’arthusians ■ ol J.aChartrcnisc' - founded in 
1084, by Bruno, at (jiciioble in Southern 
France ; their rule iiujuisc'd silence*, the 
wearing of a hair shirt aueV total al'isVin- 
ence, fre.)in wdne, and advised the j)ursuit of 
seieiiee. The same jninei})les actuated 
the more distinguished Premonstratensian 
foundation, whose first monastery was 
situated in the wooded meadows ol Pre- 

_ montre^ near Laon in iriq. 

importnnce 

Lmiheans p Ifrancc, were eventu- 

ally outstripped in importance 
and dimensions by the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who came in frmn Spain and 
Italy, and wdiose organisatiejn belongs to 
tlie second decade of the thirteenth 
century. The Dominicans occupied them¬ 
selves with the task of higher education, 
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witli the inanaf^eiiK'iit of the Inquisition, to society ; these were introduced from 
whicli was esju^cially active in Southern the East Roman Empire by sectaries, the 
France, and with the extirpation of the Bogumiles and Cathari, whose degeneracy 
Albigens(‘s and Waldcnses; the Francis- and indiscretion led to extravagances which 
cans gained a great hold on the lower jxTineated the whole of vSouthern France. 

In France, as els(^where. 
knights were originally 
drawn from the ranks of 
the lower nobility, who 
]assessed no ])roperty, and 
were in the service of sonu' 
ecclesiastical or secular 
noble; for jX‘cuniary reward 
they ])assed from the service 
of one lord to another, and 
were occasionally occu])ied 
with highway roblxMy and 
plunder. But among the 
more highly educated and 
talented of this class there 
were men who combined 
the j)rofessions of sing(‘r 
and poet, who pa.ss(*(l Iroin 
castle to castle and sang 
the praises of their host 
and the honour of his ladies 
THE CASTLE OF PLESSIS, NEAR TOURS. AS IT WAS in thcir remote and desolate 



classes as ])reachors and confessors. The 
Inquisition was a tool which staved l)oth 
the ecclesiastical and the ])olitical unity 
ot France : undt'r th(‘ ('xcuse of jmdecting 
the ])urity of the i.aith, ])owerlul o])ponents 
or rivals of the ro\'al ])ower were occasion¬ 
ally exterminated, such as the Counts of 
Toulouse (i2()7-i22(d and the Knights 
Temj)lars (i.;o7 i.Ud)- 

Northern Idance yaesented a more ex¬ 
clusive front to the outer world than 
Southern, where great harbours were con¬ 
nected by trade with the west, and where 
great and po])ulous sea towns were centres 
of the world’s coinmcMce ; hence* the 
(‘deeds of the Crusades were far stronger in 
the; south th.an in the north. The knightly 
class them became the ex]X)nent of ])oetry 
and eleprive'd the clergy of some ])()rtion 
of their influence u])on the intellectual 
development of the nobles ; the crusading 
movement also gave them a tendency to 
idealism, a burning enthusiasm for bold 
deeds, a devouring ambition, and a stain¬ 
less sense of honour. On the other hand, 
this movement gave an impulse to the 
taste for outward .show, lor advemturous 


fortress, re‘ce‘iving in return presents 
of moimy and festival entertainment. 
These harmle‘ss ])arasites of sociedy were^. 
known as “ jongleurs,” and were at the 


f:] 
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enterprise, for ])urposeless attempts to same time performers on musical instru- 

gain reputation, and for the trifling game ments, wandering singers, and begging 

of love. At the .same tinie were di.ssemi- poets. A change took place after the 

nated the seeds of those heresies which Crusades, when great lords and even kings 

weire equally dangerous to the Church and devoted themselves to the service of love 
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A BALLAD-SINGING COMPETITION IN THE DAYS OF THE TROUBADOURS 
Drawn from the ranks of the lower nobility, the knig'hts of France served the ecclesiastical or secular lords for 
pecuniary reward, and were occasionally eng-affcd in hig^hway robbery and plunder. But those who were more highly 
educated and gifted found other spheres for their talents. Con^bining the professions of .singer and poet, they passed 
from one castle to another singing the praises of their hosts. After the Crusades, great lords and even kings devoted 
thcm-selves to the service of love and song, and entered into keen -ivalry for the laurels of the singer and the poet. 


iiiul song, ontored into rivalry for 
tli(‘ laurels of the knight and poet, 
lought in tournaments, and settled 
jiersoiial (juarrels according to the 
customs of kniglithood. Hence de- 
veloptd in Soutliern France the numerous 
and liighly 
gifted cla.ss of 
thetroubatlours 
(inventt)r> or 
l)oets), and in 
the north the 
less numerous 
“ t ro live res.” 

The jongleurs 
becanui mere 
singtM'S and ac- 
c om])anists, 
who followx'd 
their distin¬ 
guished ])oet- 
ical patrons 
upon their 
journeys of love and song, to perform 
their compositions or to accompany them 
u})on the harp, zither, or viola. 

The first imi)ortant troubadour was the 
adventurous Count William IX. of Poitiers, 
who died in 1127 5 disgust with the 
I X 


stiffne.ss and afh'ctation ol court life 
finds scorntul, bitter, and at times 
wearied expression in his jxx'ins. The 
most famous of his followers was 
Hertran de Born, who dii‘d about 
1215 in a monastery, one ot the most 
})olitii'al of till' 
t r o u bad o u r s. 
and the author 
of many “sir- 
vi'utes,” satir¬ 
ical songs or 
lampoons in- 
tendt'd to serve 
a cause which 
the author con¬ 
sidered just. 
This singer, 
who belonged 
to a nol)le 
family — Auta- 
fort, 11 e a r 
Periguc ux — 
turned his high gifts and ])orsoiial 
charm to ill account by stimulating 
the princes Henry and Richard Lion- 
heart to revolt against their father, 
Henry II. of England, thus evoking 
a series of cruel wars all over French 
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A GROUP OF THE FAMOUS TROUBADOURS 
These old miniatures show some of the great poets and singers of 
mediaeval France, known as Troubadours. The first is Perdigon, a knight 
in the service of the Dauphin of Auvergne ; next comes thccMonk of Moiit- 
audon, the son of a noble family; in the third figure we see Albertet, the 
son of a jungleiir, while the last is that of Marcabru, a pupil of Cercamons. 
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soil from the (laronne to the mouth of the 
Seine, which district included those fiefs 
then }X)sst‘SS(‘dbv tlie Englisli king in France. 

Dante in his Divina Commedia ” 
places Bertraii as the author of civil strife 

Dante’s where he 

Co«.p’io« of lindsliimsdt in didiiiRuislicd 
Bertran Company with other poets. 

Bertran was not men^ly the 
trumpet-toned singer of military them(\s; 
h(‘ was also a syinjxithetic and tender 
composer ol love songs, and he throws the 
child resj)onsibility for the wickedni^ss 
of the times upon the cliMgy. The anti- 
clericalism of till' sirvi‘iit(‘s ^ 

is still more obvious in the 
case of (niilhem Figueira, a r 

poet of ](iw birth. The I 

highest point n- the Southern ^ 

ITench iyiii ]’*oetjy is re])re- ^ 

seated by men who are for 
the most pal t ol unblemished 
reputatinn ; it lasted about 
oni' hundred years, and tlu^ 
principal figures are such 
men as Bernart ol VTnda- 
dour, wh(j died about ijoo, 
a protege of the Count of 
Poitiers, Arnaut Daniel, 
whose fame was sung by 
Dante and Petrarch, and 
(juiraut do Bornelh, wh<'> 
died about 1220 - “ the 

master of the troubadours.” 

This age, short as it was, 
produi'ed a many-sided J\’rir fer: 

poetry of lox'e and she])herd 
songs ol elal)orate canzoiu* 
witli effective refrains, of ^ 

careful and over-elaborate ^3 

rhythms and rhymes; it 
also exercised a ju'rma- 
nent influence ujX)n the 
German minnesingers and a french ki 
u|X)n the jioetry of Dante, ^arlythirtei 
In tlie second half of the thirteenth 
century the knightly class began to 
degenerate into rudeness of manner and 
cui)idity. The tournament became a 
brawl and love jioctry an unnatural, 
unmeaning, and often immoral word-play. 
The Albigensian wars (i20cS-i22q) dei)rived 
the nobility of vSouthern France of their 
})olitical power and of their great wealth, 
and therefore made their j)atrouage and 
their presents to singers and poets things 
of the past. Crusades, commanded by 
papal legates, ended in the most cruel 
persecution and extermination of the 
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A FRENCH KNICHT OF THE 
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Waldenses and their chief patrons among 
the nobles and princes, stilled all freedom 
of life and thought, and i)iit an end to the 
delights of society and to the enlhusiasm 
for art. Soulht'rn h'rance had formerly 
been a centre of inti'llectual life, ready to 
receive all new discoveri(‘s, whether tlii'v 
camt* from the Fast or from vS})ain and 
Italy; it now bi^came an isolated di'serl, 
broken only by the passionate denuncia¬ 
tions of hi'M'sy. 

The lyric ])oetry of Nortliern Frani'e is 
far inliMior to that ol the south ; on tin* 
other hand, the ej)ic ])oi‘try of the soutfi 
—^ cannot he ('omj)ared with 

J the j>rodiietions ol the hall- 

ZJ Teutonic noith. lliMK'e lyric 

npa ]H)i‘try to the north ol th(‘ 

Loire is, in form and ('on- 
tiMits, ineri^ly a feeble echo 
ol the south, and its repic- 
sentati\’(!s, tlit*//vn/ctbes and 
[r tniiiisfra/t's, are but let'ble 

southern 

poets and singers. The 
figure is 
Count 1 'liibaut ol Cham- 
[)ugn(*, who was King of 
Wjljp^ XHW Navarre from 12 )4 ; he 
W gained repulalion as a poid 

IMBBy ol love songs, religions 

^ongs, and hymns to the 
\higin, though in his I'ase 
elaboration ol form r('j)laceil 
the 'vital spark of genius. 

I "Che ehara('lei of tin* 

f Northi'in L'linelinien was 

niatter-ol-lai't ralhei ilian 
fantastic or emotional, and 
tuclined more to the free 
oci'asionally immoral 
jahliait than to the chivalrous 
poem ol love. 

nih'^century N”"'. 

retained a stroiig and 

caj)able nucleus of ihivalry, and was 
preserved from southiu'n degeneration 
until the iourteenth century, d'he educa¬ 
tion and training of the knight was 
ostensibly founded u])on that ol the monk ; 

„ in fact,the ageof thef'rusades 

® had united the ideals ol th(‘ 

Trafned knightly and ecclesiastical 

career in the jxMsons of 
ecclesiastical orders of knights. The young 
noble who w\as intended for a knight was 
sent at an early age to his lord’s castle, even 
as the novice was educated from childhood 
within the walls of the monastery and 
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prepared for the future duties of his order. 
Until his fourteenth year he stood midway 
between the servants and companions of 
the household. He waited at table, went 
errands for his master, accomi^anied him 
wh(*n hunting or travelling, and j)er:ormcd 
dutit‘S also for his mistn^ss. He then 
be''am(‘ a squire and his master’s armour 
bearer, pra(dised riding, the use of arms, 
and all knightly })iirsui<s. He received 
the accolade in his twenty-first y(‘ar with 
the observance of ((‘itain religious for¬ 
malities. Tlie previous night (la vcillc) 
was siiont by the squire in the chapel in 
])rayer ; in the morning he 
t()(»k the bath of juirihca- 
tion, and after si*veral 
hours’ r(‘st, was clothed in 
red and white ganneiits. 

Th(‘ time of rest was to 
svmbolise his future state 
of rest in Paradise, the 
whiter garment his moral 
])iirity, and th(i rod, tlu^ 
battles in which he would 
have to shed his blood. 

From the jiriest’s hands he 
leec'ived the knight’s sword 
on his kni'c's before the altar, 
and made his vows. He 
th(‘n received from some 
distinguish(‘d noble, in tlici 
])resenct‘ of witnesses, the 
blow on the shoulder or neck 
which dubbed him knight. 

The religious character 
even of this secular 
('hivalry was ex})n‘ssed in 
the struggles lor Chris¬ 
tianity against the heathen 
— for as such the adhcMents 
of Maliomet were reckoned 
by the Church of the time— 
and in the }>rotection of 
widows and orjihans, of the 
oppressed and defenceless ; at the same 
time ideal thc'ories of honour and love were 
constantly disturbed by entirely secular 
thoughts. The conception of honour 
ap])ears rather as the honour of a class or 

The Strict ^ , <hat of a 

Code of poison. A knight who had 
the Knight. base dealing or 

common oftence, or had shown 
himself cowardly in battle, was expelled, 
publicly denounced by a herald, and 
cursed by the Church, his coat of arms 
and his weapons were broken by the 
executioner, his shield was bound to the 


tail of his horse and destroyed by the 
animal in the course of its wild career. 

During the better jieriod of the chival¬ 
rous movement the robbery of merchants 
and of monasteries was naturally avoided, 

A A t asw^asany infringement of the 
An Age i^hen Practice 

ivn ry arms could be 

Flourished • i . i • 

gamed not only in camjiaigns 

and feuds, but also in tournaments, 
the organisation of which was the result 
of the Crusades. Those took place in 
tlie jiresence of ladies, who gave their 
jiraises to the victors and whose colours 
were worn by the knights, so 
that the whole proceeding 
was connected with courtly 
life. In the French tourna- 
nuMits thousands often 
loughf : men were killed 
and wounded, though the 
laws of the tournament 
insisted that only blunted 
\\(‘aj)ons should be used, 
and that the struggle 
should end when the oppo- 
luuit had been thrown from 
his horse. I'he need for some 
sign by whic'h knights could 
distinguish one another, as 
their lowered visors made 
recognition impossible, led 
to tiie use of coats of arms, 
which were hereditary in a 
family; there was some 
outward sign u])on the hel¬ 
met, the shield, and the 
surcoal, consisting cither of 
an animal or some other 
device. 

The knight did not 

trouble himself greatly 
with lt*arning. He occa¬ 

sionally knew some foreign 
languages and was almost 
always a clever jdayer on the zither. 
Reading and writing were unknown accom¬ 
plishments to him. This lack of education, 
as is invariably the case, led to a disregard 
of the refinements of life and produced an 
inclination to drunkenness and gambling, 
to cruelty towards subordinates and 
j)risoners, and even towards wife and 

children. llie castles were usually re¬ 
stricted in space, as they W(;re thus more 
defensible; the main room was the 

knight’s hall, and here the lords lived, 
esj)ecially in winter; in great lack of 
occupation, cut off from all refining 

^8o^ 
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influences. They ate without knives or 
forks, with fingers or wooden spoons, sat 
upon benches or stools, and had little or no 
light when darkness came ; in cold weather 
the heating of the rooms was generally 
defective. Instead of windows, they had 
openings in the walls, which, in bad 
weatlKU', or for the protection against cold, 
were closed with shutters. 

The education of th(‘ knights was but 
scanty, better ^novision in this res|)ect 
being made for their wives and daughters. 
Ladies of good birth wen‘ olten able to 
read and write, and sometimes even kiu'vv 
Latin or some other foreign tongue ; they 
wcTo clever at needlework, cooking, and 
the prc])aration ol medicine, and were dis- 
tinguisln'd ^'S])e^‘ially by courtly manncTs 
and rtLined modc'sty. Food and clothing 
in knightly iiiimlijs, a])art from lestiv'al 
occasions or drinking 
bouts, from which 
women were ex¬ 
cluded, w'Tc very 
sim})le, as their su])- 
])lies depended ii])on 
tlu' chase, the fish 
])()nd,- the vegetable 
garden, the ])r()duc(‘ 
sent in by the serls, 
or the small b(‘er 
brewed in the castle 
brewery ; foreign 
wines a})i)eared only 
after the Crusades. 

Clothing, for the 
most part, was 
home - made also. 

The service of ladies, ])eculiar to ( hivalry, 
bore within itself the germ of degeneration 
in so far as it was carried on not only 
by unmarried but by married knights, 
usually devoted to some married woman, 
for whom adventures were undergone, 
tournaments fought, though sometimes 
the fair one was entirely unknown or 
purely imaginary. The result was an 
unnatural and affected subtlety, which 
destroyed a movement contributing largely 
at the outset to the development of 
courtly manners and culture. 

Chivalry, like the feudal system in 
general, was wholly incom])atible with the 
conception of a uniform state as jdanned 
by the Ca])ets. Instead of devoting their 
strength and their force's to their king 
and country, adventurous knights went 
fighting throughout the world, in Spain 
or in the East, against the “ heathen,"' in 
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the civil wars of England, or in Italy or 
Sicily, whither they WTre attracted l>y the 
])ossibility of gaining lands and money ; 
here Charles of Anjou, the chivalrous 
brother of Louis IX., won Na])les and 
Sicily from the declining family of the 
Hohenstauffen. Hiuice it was fortunate 
for France that this restless and adv(*n- 
tiirous class was destroyc'd by internal 
disru]>ti()u and (U'geiieration. and bi'came 
robber knights, lost lile and ])ro])(‘rtv in 
the ( rusades, or ])erished on foreign soil 
bt‘for(‘ tilt' invention of gunpowder, when 
the consequent change of military tactics 
entirely ])ut an end to tlunr existcmce. 

The guidance of French litt'rature 
])assed from the liaauis of the clergy to 
the knights, first in poedry and a.ft(‘rwards 
in history, d lic* earlier ])oemsol Xmdliern 
Frame are of a narrative and legendary 
('haracter. and deal 
])rin('i])ally with 
Christ and His 
A])ostl('s, th(‘ Virgin 
IMary, the saints and 
martyrs ol t lu‘ 
('liurc'li, nmiarkable 
conversions, and 
liv(‘S of an t'dilying 
character. With tlu‘ 
beginning ol the 
Crusadi'S the subject- 
matt('r is extended, 
and no long(‘r (am- 
liiU'd to the imine- 
diat(‘ miviroiimeiit ol 
the writt'r; tlu' st'ciie 
ol action is ollim laid 
in the Fast. It is not until tlu* age ol the 
(Vusades that the chix alrous e])ic begins 
its career. 

The personality of Cha.rlema.gne, wliich 
had now become fabulous, was first 
brought into local connection with the 
Fast as a result ol the disagreeable recep¬ 
tion accorded to the first Crusaders by tlu' 
Byzantine (ireeks and their em])eror, 
Alexius ; this connection appears m the 
Alexandrian ]X)em “ Comment Charles 
de France vint en Jn'usalem.” (diaries 
is said to have started under the iiifiiieiu'e 
of his wife’s pride to measure his jiower 
with Hugo of Constantino])le, a king who 
is supposed to have been more ])owerful. 
He makes a ])ilgrimagc to the Holy 
Land, where (jod does miracles for 
him and gives him the chief relics of 
the Passion, which he causes to be pre¬ 
served in St. Denis. In Constantinople 
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he sees that Hugo is inferior to himself; 
his companions mock at the Byzantine 
and his Greeks, but are preserved by 
Divine Providence from the misfortunes 
which they had deserved. Here we have 
clearly a Crusader’s concci)tion of his 
own fortunes. The influence of Crusading 
ideas is also obvious in the descri])tion of 
the great emperor, ascribed to 

* rench Archbishop Turpin of Rheims, 
Heroes of an i ^ ^ i a 

Earlier Da really com])os(*d at the 

ar ler ay ^ eleventh or the 

beginning of the twelfth century; 
this w'as the “ Historia de vita Caroli 
magni ct Kolandi cjus nepotis,” which 
dealt with his struggles with the unbe¬ 
lievers in vSpain. the heroic death ol 
Roland, the wardem of the Breton March, 
in the valley of Roncesvalles, and the 
treaclu*ry of Giaiielon ; the latter subject 
is also treated in the Latin ])oem concern¬ 
ing tile liva'hcry of Ganclon. d'lu* 
figure of C'harlcs is sometiuies modelh'd 
on that of Christ, and his twc'h’c* paladins 
corres])ond to the twelve* disci])les ; he 
also a])pears as an idealised Crusader. 

The model for (lanelon’s character seems 
to have been the treacherous and voluble 
Greek who, in the o])inion of the Cru¬ 
saders betrayed by him, was in S(‘cret 
connection with the infidels. This 
chronicle was soon translated into the 
dialect of the Isle de France, which from 
the twelfth century onwards became a 
more uniform literary language. The 
subject of this somewhat ])oetical cycle 
was reduced to wTiting in its earlie.*st torm 
about lopo as the C hanson de (ieste de 
J^oland.” It was an amalgamation of 
older ]iO(‘ms, iierliajis fragnuuits trom 
(diaries’ lost collection of ejiics, and was 
edited in its present form about 1170 by 
the minstrel Tiirold ; the hero n-sembles 
the Teutonic warrior rather than the 
C^rusader insjiired by religious ideaL. In 
comparison with Roland, the hhnperor 
Charles is a somewhat feeble figure, and is 

_ dej)ictcd rather as a (pieruJous 

e rea 

CKftrlcs i-' A. A. £ a\ 


old man than as the bold and 


m oe ry The character drawing is 

elementary, and produced by the simjAest 
means and often by nothing more than the 
conventional adjective. The lights and 
shadows are distributed unequally. On 
the one side we sec subtlety and cunning, 
on the other invincible heroism and su]K*r- 
natural power, friendshij) and fidelity to 
death, and heartrending grief, inspired by 
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energetic restorer of the cm- 


the warmest ])atriotism, for the \ieath of 
so many nobles. The ])oem arose within 
the area of the Norman dialect, and was 
intended to celebrate the praises of the 
Breton race, to which the historical Roland 
belongs. Several other narratives from 
the Carolingian cycle describe the 
battles of Charles with his disobedient 
vassals, a])i)arently modelled u]K)n that 
war ol supinession which the Capets 
waged against the teudal nobility of the 
twelfth century. As the pot ts belong to 
the retinues of the great lords who were 
conquered, they arc invariably found in 
sympathy with the losing sith*. 

About th(‘ middle ol the twelfth century 
a fresh body of material tor Fn'iich e})ic 
poetry was [irovided trom hhigland and 
l-Jritlany. In the sixth century the Brittins 
had retreated from modt‘111 Ihitain bt'lore 
the Anglo-Saxons and brought with them 
their legends of King Arlhur and the 
heroes of the round tablt* ; tlu'Si* stories 
had also been disseminatt'd by (ieoffri'V 
of Monmouth, who was loi* soiin* time in 
Frt'iit'h S(T\’ict‘, in his “ Historia Jh'il- 
tanke,” or “ Historia Ihilonum,” com- 
A post'd belon* 11^5. In the 
“ Roman de Ibut ” of Robert 
Hoi Grail Arlhur, like the legt'iul- 

ary C'harltanagne, is re])rt'- 
sented as the chief ol twelve peers, and as 
accomplishing marvellous t‘X])loits with 
these bold knights. The religious element 
was introduced into this cycit* bv the 
amalgamation of tin* Arthur traditions 
with the legend ol the Holy Grail, 

The best known ol these Grail (*pi( s is tht' 
“ Perceval ” of ('hrestien de 'IVoyes, a j)o(‘t 
actpiainted with Latin authorsand especially 
with Ovid; In’s works were composed at 
the courts ol Chamj)agne and Flandeis 
between 1155 and 11S8. In this epic is 
shown the ])icture of a knight insj)ired 
by religious enthusiasm and moral juirity, 
without fear or re])roach, which is ex- 
])ressed in a staies of adventures, and at 
times in t‘xt]uisi(e form ; the .same j)oct 
in his “ Chevalit'r de la Charette ” (Lance¬ 
lot) and in his “ Tristan,” which is now 
lost, de])icts two knights of more human 
character, who are made traitors or 
weaklings by the seductions of love. The 
remarkable versatility of this ei)ic poet 
ap})ears in another form in the love epic 
of ” Free and Eiiite ” and the ‘‘ Chevalier 
au Idon.” Love is here a source of true 
heroism and chivalrous spirit. Chrestien 
thus displays a series of knightly crusades 
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in their most different forms, esj^ecially 
as affected by the service of love, which 
may bring either destruction or blessing. 

Two (icrman e])ic ])oets entered into the 
labours of Chrestien, Hartmann von Aue, 
the author of “ Erec ” about iiqo and of 
“ Iwein ” about 1200, and (iottfried of 
Slrassburg, the author of “ Tristan and 
Isolde ” about 12 to. Wolfram von 
Eschenbach in his “ Par- 
zival ” shortly att(‘r 1200 
uses th(‘. material whi('h 
a])i)(‘ars in ('hrestien’s 
poem of th(‘ same name, 
and follows his model 
very cl()St‘ly. ('onuected 
with till' (irail li'gends is 
also the Lorraine poem of 
the swan-rider “ Lohen- 
giiii.” Like the old 
('arolingian, Breton, and 
Lorraine legends, the 
liislory of antiijuily, tlie 
Trojan war, and the 
dei'ds of Alexander tlii' 

(ireat, weri' also tii'ated 
S') as to translorm the 
(ireek heroes into inedi- 
aval knights and ( lu- 
saders. 

'riu' rising ('itizeii class 
was bound to exj)ress its 
thoughts in literature no 
less than the knightly 
class. This was done in 
the Fabliaux, whii'h origi¬ 
nated in the Fkist, but 
wei'e modelled on the 
daily lile ol the citizi'ii as 
it was at that time. 

Their satire, is directed 
against the u|)j)er classes 
01 the cultured clergy 
and physicians, but also 
de])icts the gloomier side 
ot citizen lile, the narrow¬ 
mindedness, di’unkenness, 
and ji'alonsy of the men, 
the intidelity and false¬ 
hood of the women. The 
needs of the middle class 
upon the stage were satisfied by such pro¬ 
ductions Li^ the two musical ]jla'ys of Adam 
de la Halle—about 12^5 to 1287—while 
mystery and miracle jdays taken from the 
Bible and the legends of the saints attracted 
the whole of the })eo])lc to the Church, 
riiere w'cre at the same time allegorical 
pieces, or “ moralities,” also based upon 



the teaching of Christian morality. The 
ironical mockery of the lower classes,^, at 
the court and the clergy is expri'ssed in 
the thirteenth century by the ” Roman 
dll Renart,” with its later continuations, 
which was composed in the Netherlands 
upon Northern French models. The fox 
is here a satire uj)on the intriguing 
courtier who insinuates himself within the 
di'spotic government of 
the king of beasts, the 
lion, anil brings ruin u])on 
defenci'less or honourable 
people. The monks are 
his accomi)lices, and he 
shows a hypocritical sub¬ 
mission to the Popes and 
the (diurch. 

The animosity wdiich 
W'as cherished against the 
feudal system and the 
medi.'uval Church, with 
its miracles, pilgrimages, 
crusading sermons, and 
ritual, and also that 
against the laity with 
tlieir different classes and 
re])resentatives, appears 
in the “bibles” of (iuyot 
de Provius and Hugues 
d(‘ Berzi'; thi'si' are ency- 
clojxedic narratives, in 
metrical form, of some 
34,000 lines. They origi¬ 
nated at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; 
men of every class co- 
ojierated in their ])roduc- 
tion, laity and clergy 
alike, and their com])o- 
sition, like their general 
tendency., thus far re¬ 
sembles the encyclo- 
])a*dias of Diderot and 
D’Alembert. 

A com})endium of the 
thought and knowledge of 
this scholastic age, w'ith 
a criticism of Church, 
and morality, 
may be found in the 
allegorical, stilted, and wearisome ” Roman 
de la Rose,” which was composed and con¬ 
tinued by Guillaume de Lords and jean de 
Meun, who lived in the thirteenth century. 
The slee))ing j)oet attem))ts in a dream to 
pluck a rose from the hedge of love; 
Obstacles and annoyances of every kind 
try to defeat his object and to drive him 


THE LEGENDARY KING ARTHUR 
The deeds of the half-mythical Arthur and his 
knights have been immortalised in poetry and 
romance. According to the legend, he led the 
Britons to the overthrow of the Saxon invaders. . . 

I'loiii t)i>'liroii/’c st.itiK* <111 thi; nioniiiKfiit cit tlir l-inprror 1 CllgiOIl 
Maxiiiiili.iii .It Ii>nsl)ni<k 
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Irom his ])ur})()S(‘. Only when his guardian 
spirit, Bdarrneil, has freed him from the 
})nson in which Jalousie has confined him 
can he pluck the rose. The subject-matter 
ot this ronianci* was turned to account by 
Moliere ; tlu* truly French flavour of the 


The E&rly 


satire (onsolcs the reader lor its 


- .. . weary scholasticism and the drv- 

of France ^ allegorical treatment. 

One of the most charming pro¬ 
ductions of earl\' French nan at ive art is tlu‘ 


novt ‘1 “Am assin et Nicolete.” Thus wc S(‘e 


that the ])oeti('al lin'iature ol North Franc(‘, 
which attaiiK'd its highest ])oint ratht'r in 
the twelfth than the tliirteenth century, 
give'' a many-sided and yet a true picture of 
tht‘ gi'iiera'i and vaiied society of the time. 

Tliis poet) V reflects with a sj)ecial clear¬ 
ness th(‘ titins'tic'ii from the age ol the 
( rus.ide .. wtiieh i)egan with tlu' triumplis 


•* 

WTiting decayed; the chronicle of Kegino 
at the outset of the tenth century was 
the last attempt for the moment to 
])roduce a universal history from the 
iieginning of the world. In the Eastern, as 
in the Western em])ire, local history takes 
the j)lace ol im])erial history. I'he disrup¬ 
tion jirev^aibng in France during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries h(‘ld out no induce¬ 
ment to the historian. It was not until later 
that Philip Augustus and his grandson 
Louis IX. found important historiar.s of 
their dt'eds in Kigord, who died about I 2 ()p, 
and William of Nangis, wIk^ died about 
i;]()o, but till* historical n'vival is closely 
connected wath the Crusades. 

With the thirteenth century the descrip¬ 
tion of the ('rusadts passes into the hands 
of the Crusaders themsL'lves, the knights. 
In place of the Latin chn)nick‘s of the 




A HOME OF THE TROUBADOURS: THE CASTLE OF TARASCON 
The Castle of Tarascon, picturesquely situated on the Rhone, was founded by Count Louis II. in the fourteenth century, 
In the days of the Troubadours and the Courts of Love this castle was a notable centre of these knights errant of literature. 

of the Clinrch in religious belied, but ended monks come French histories insjured witli 
witli tilt- undermining ol both ]>y the the cliivalrons spirit. (iodln'V ol Villc- 
inllnt'iiee of fondgn ndigions and philo- hardouin (ii()0~i2i3) describes with 
s()])hies. Perceval marks the height of dramatic ])owcr and ruthless ivgard for 
('atlu)lieisni, the ('arnest belief ol undoubl- truth that Fourth Crusade which i)lacedthe 
ing devotees ; the bible of (hiyot isins])ired Byzantine Kinpire for some decades in the 
not only by the liere.sy of (lie Waldenses, liaiids of thcNorthernF/encliC'onntHald- 
biit is also the exjire.ssion of that destructive win ol Flanders and his snecessois. John 
worldly wisdom which Voltaire was to ot Joinville (1224-1318) descrilvs in a 
represent five centuries later. straighlh^rward, faithful, and religiinis 

Alter centuries of lor])idily, the writing narrative the jicrsonality and 

of history was revived by the general d-'cds of St. Louis. Historical 

shock of Ih('Crusading movement, (ireat writing had thus emancii)ated 

cliangcs in Fi'cnch liistory have invariably * itself from clerical control and 

introduced new deixartures in historical had assumed a national character. On 
writing. Oregory of Tours was insjhred the other hand, ])hilology and philosophy, 
by the foundation of the Frankish state; with })ainting, architecture, and music 
under Clovis, tlic authors of the Frankish among the arts, remained for the moment 
annals by the greatness of Charlemagne, entirely or ])rincipally in the hands of 
When his emjiire broke up, historical ecclesiastics. Richard Mahkknholtz 
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FRANCE UNDER THE VALOIS 

THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR WITH ENGLAND 


A PART from ilit* so-callod Salic l.aw, 
the next heir to the throne after 
th(‘ (lejith of (diaries IV. would liavt' liecn 
Joan, the dau|.^hler of l.ouis X. and 
f^rand-danghter of Pliili]) IV., but her 
(daim was hardly discussed at the time ; 
she was gi\’en Navarre as an iiukmmity, 
Ibit the right of Phili]) of Valois to the 
crown was formally challenged by Edward 
III. of England (13.27 IJ77). vvho clainu'd 
as grandson of Idiili]) IV.. whos(‘daughter 
Isabella was his mother. At first, indited, 
Edward did homage to the new king as 
Duke of (iuit'iiiu*. and thus acknowledged 
him in his ch.n ai'ti'r of a Icnidal lord, which 
was due, how(‘Ver, only to his royal title ; 
but so soon ;\s his intimate relations 
with tlu‘ EU'inish town ol (iheiit, where 
Jacob van . 4 rtev(‘lde was in |)ow(‘r, and 
his growing inlluence in the Netherlands 
generally—the I'.mjHTor Lt'wis had nomi- 
nated him Stadtholder of the 
. empire in Lower Lorraine—led 
King c.iaiins Indieve that the moment 

France ... , , 

was ])rojntious, he assumed 

the title of King of France and invaded 
tlie country in 133P in order to conquer it. 
P)ut no batth- was fought. In the Sjiring 
of 1340 Philip collected a lleet in the 
harboui of Sluys in order to ])revent 
Edward’s cross¬ 
ing; the latter, 
however, won a 
brilliant naval 
engagement in 
J line in tluit 
very harbour. 

Tli(i land forces 
were less sue- 
cessful; Tour- 
nay offered a 
vigorous resist¬ 
ance, and Ed- . 
ward, through 
pressinL- need of 

VI. to the thro 

peCUIliaiy le- Edwardlll. of England, who claimed 

sources, could 


longer and concluded a truce. A dispute 
had broken out in Brittany in the 
year 1341 about tin' ducal dignity. Oik? 
claimant was su])])orted by France, the 
other sought the hel]) ol Edward, who 
p thus had a ])retext for a new 

Grca^*' ® war. An English army marched 
. . victorioush' through Nor- 

maiidy in 134b, and tlicn went 
u]) the Seine to the gates ot Paris. There 
first the ITench under the command of 
tlu'ir king confronted it. P>ut no decisive 
blow was struck until Edward, falling 
back towards Flanders, took u]) a strong 
])osition at ('r(‘cy-en-Ponthieu, and was 
immediately attackt'd by tlu' advancing 
French on August 25th ; in spite ol an 
immense numerical advantage (()8,0()o 
against 20,000) Phili]) was df'feated. 
The day marked a glorious victory for 
the English arms. ICdward tluni marched 
to Palais, and besieged the town, so im¬ 
portant to him, for eli'ven months; wlnm 
it finally surrendered, English scdtlers were 
j)laced in it, in order to crealt' a per¬ 
manent bast' for tlu' English regal ])ower. 

J 3 ut tlu' resources for cjirrying on 
the war were exhausted by these ojiera- 
lions. Through the good st'rvices ot the 
Pope a treaty was concluded, which did 
not, how('\a'r, at 
once a])ply to 
Brittany. 'Lhe 
struggle for the 
su])rt'macy in 
the country still 
ctmtinued there. 
In August, 1350, 
Philij) VI. died ; 
he was succeeded 
on the throne 
by his son John, 
surnamed “ the 



Good ” (1350- 

KING PHILIP VI., AND HIS SON, JOHN “THE GOOD” joP)4) vvJjq (rieJ 
The right of Philip VI. to the throne of France wa.s challenged by 

Edward III. ofEngland, whoclaimedthetbroneasgrandsonofPhilip IV. tO pi OiOIlg tlie 
This claim was the pretext for the Hundred Years War. On the death truce with Enn^. 
of Philip, in 1350 , his son John, surnamed “the Good,” succeeded him; . .. d i. i 

he was defeated at Poitiers and taken to England as a prisoner, land. But llC 


any he was defeated’at Poitiers and taken to England as a prisoner, land. 
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did not succeed in chanj^ing it into a per- A two years’ truce IkUwccu tfic two 
manent peace, for ICdward trusted to the hostile powers had been arranged even 
fortune of his arms and had not yet re- before the return of the young Edward to 
lincpiished his liope ol the l^nmch throne. Bordeaux : but dangerous disturl)ances in 
His son also, Edward the “ Black Prince,” the interior shook the inoiiarchy during 
to whom the victory at Crecy was chiefly John’s imprisonment. Tlie government, 
due, wcmld not lu'ar of a ]X'ace. When, and (^spec'ially the method of levying 
therefore, John ndused to com])ly with the taxes, had aroused discontent among the 
demand of Edward that the English towns, which were increasing in wealth, 
l)ossessions on French soil shouhl be and formed the most ])owerful ])aii ol th(i 
relieved from feudal jurisdiction, the war States-Cieneral. When, after the king’s 
began afresh in Its outbreak was imprisonment, flu; dau])hin, afterwards 

hastened by the circumstance that Charles V., summoned the states of North 
Charles of Navanw with whom John had France and asked for their su]'>})ort in the 





QUEEN PHILIPPA PLEADING' BEFORE EDW^D^‘III. FOR * THE MEN OF ~CALAIS 


Wishing: to be* king: of France as well as king: of his own country, Edward III, of England lauded an army on 
French .soil and won a great victory over King Philip VI. at Crecy-en-Ponthieii. Advancing next on Calais, Edward 
took it after a siege of eleven months. The picture shows his queen, Philippa, on her knees xnaking her successful 
appeal for the live.s of the men of Calais, whom Edwaid, enraged at their stubborn resistance, had determined to execute, 

I'lciin the painiiriy by H. (_’. Selous 

fpiarrcllcd, im])lorcd the hcl]) of England crisis, the reju'esenlatives of the towns 

against him. Tin* op})ortunity for new desired rcdrt‘ss for all abuses in the ad- 

enterj^riscs was (aagerly sci7>ed. The ministration, and liad their deflnitt' de- 

Black Prince with a small force raitled the mauds laid singly before th(i dain)hiii by 

Loire district from his headtpiaricrs at u committee. Under th(' stre.ss of cir- 

Bordeanx. John met him with su])erior cumstances the crown was compcikxl to 

minit)ers. After a vain attempt to come concede every reejuest of the towns, 

to an agreement, John was completely Nevertheless, an o])en insurreetion broke 
defeated at Poitiers on September 19th, out in Paris in 1358. C harles of Navarre, 

1356, and himself fell into the hands who w'as still in captivity, was liberated, 

of the English. He was conducted to his adherents, who had been executed, 

England, where the king of Scotland also were declared innocent, the })risons also 

was living as a prisoner of Edward. were opened, and tjie red and blue cap, 
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EDWARD THE THIRD OF ENGLAND AT THE HISTORIC SIEGE OF CALAIS, WHICH ENDED IN A GREAT ENGLISH VICTORY 

From the paiut r.^ L‘> Sir lohn Gilbert, K.A. B\ perniUsion of the Corporation of London 
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the bad^e of the revolutionists, was 
forcibly placed on the head of the dau})hin 
himself. The example of the towns was 
fobiowed by the rising of the peasants in the 
country, the so-called Jacquerie, which 
was su])])ressed only l:)y most merciless 
severity. Common cause against the 
])oasant revolt drov(‘ the nobility over to 
the side of the dau])hin, and the Sjhritual 
Estates stood l)y him. When he escaped 



of Navarre, however, began a war against 
him which did not end until 1350. 

In that year Edward appeared again 
wdth an army on French soil, alter the 
States-General had rejected the terms of 
peace already accepted by King John ; 
but he w^as unable to capture Rheims, in 
spite of a siege whicli lasted many WTcks. 
The investment of Paris, which he 
attempted in the next year, proved in- 
c'feclivc owing to deficiency 
of provisions. A peace, 
' ' therefore, was concluded at 

' Bretigny iu May, I3f)0, 

* \ according to which France 

. : renounced all feudal juris- 

‘■’7 ' . diction over the P'nglish 

> jiossessions, while Edw^ard 



EDWARD III., OF ENGLAND, ON HIS WHITE PALFREY ATp::RECY 


from the hands of the Parisian mob he 
had a considerable body of adherents at 
his command. In Paris tlu^ insurgents 
were not agreed among themselves. There 
were three factions who fought against 
each other. The dau])hin was soon able 
to march into the caj)ital, h6ld a Bloody 
Assiae, and in due form carry on the 
government for his captive father. Charles 
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abandoned his claim to th(^ 
throne of France, and at 
the same time handed over 
Normandy and Anjou to 
John. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing the conclusion of peace, 
for a long time there was 
no tranquillity in France, 
for the English soldiers 
rennained in the country, 
' I contrary to the royal orders, 
and actually defeated a 
b'rench army sjK^cially 
levied to oppose them. 

The raising of the heavy 
ransom for King John, who 
returiH‘d to his country 
after a hvc'years’ capti\'ity, 
])roduc(id much misery. In 
one ])lace only could John 
rcicord a favouralile result. 
The chuliy of Burgundy 
had fallen to the crown in 
ijbi, and the king con¬ 
ferred it, two years lalta*, 
on his youngest son, Philip 
the Bold. The latter 
founded the new Burgun¬ 
dian dynasty, and through 
Margaret of Flanders ac¬ 
quired the Franche Comte, 
belonging to the German 
Emj)ire, and the Flemish provinces. As one 
of the princes who was detained in England 
as a hostage for the ransom had escaped. 
John himself returned to England once 
more in 1363, and died there in captivity 
in the sj^ring of 1364. The father was 
succeeded by the eldest son, Chark*s V. 
(1364-1380), who as dauphin had already 
conducted the government after 1356, 





FRANCE UNDER THE VALOIS 


and had acquired some experience in home 
politics. Certainly he had no ability as 
a commander, Imt Bertrand du Guesclin, 
a distinguished soldier, stood at his side 
and conducted with great success the king’s 
wars against England. Charles’ system 
of govtunment was basted mainly on a 
steady resistance to the towns, which 
prided themselves on their strength, while 
through economy he restricted the me<‘t- 
ings ot the States lor grant¬ 
ing suppli(‘S. IVsides this, 
he abolished the. represen¬ 
tation ol the towns by self- 
chosen dejnities. In the 
municipal administration 
also the royal ]:)Ower was 
increased. The nobility and 
the towns, in spite of the 
]X‘rpetual crushing weight 
of taxation, felt themselves 
gradually bound to tlu^ 
king, and differeiu'es were 
adjusted. The gratitiuk; 
which the peoj)le felt toward 
the king iound its exjwes- 
sion in the surname “ The 
\Vis(‘.” 

Tilt? rnercenaiy troops, 
which at the lieginiiing ol 
the reign wt'rc marauding 
(?verywhere, had been led 
across the Pyrenees in con¬ 
sequence of the? war for the 
succession in ('astile, so 
that at last French soil was 
rid of them. Since Prince 
Edward, who governed ab¬ 
solutely in the continental 
territories of England, took 
the side of King l\?ter in the 
Castilian dispute, the Anglo- 
French war was renewed 
on Spanish soil. But 
Charles V. also considered 
the moment suitable for an 
advance on hisjiart, esjieci- 
ally since great dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the foreign nde 
was manifested by the j)opulation in the 
English territory. The conditions also of 
the Peace of Bretigny were not yet carried 
out. The war, therefore, began afresh in 
1369 with tlie F'rench invasion of Guienne. 
The Black Prince, who had desolated 
parts of the country and committed cruel 
barbarities, worn out by illness, was now 
compelled to return to England, and there 
died before his father. Du Guesclin 


then succeeded in conquering all the 
English poss(issions by the end of“*i'372. 
Calais w'as the only fortified place remain¬ 
ing in English hands. All the Eng ish 
attacks on ITance wvre fruitless, since the 
French on their side avoid(‘d (?v(?rv battle, 
but wx?rc indefatigable in skirmisluis and 
pursuits. Du Guesi lin, indeed, was tin? first 
great guerrilla leadtu* of medijcval times. 
King Edward III. died in 1377. k'a\’ing 


his kingdom to his grandson, Richard If. 
(1377-1399), who was only eleven years 
old. Charles outlived him thri'c years, 
and was succeeded by his son, Charles VI., 
aged twelve (1380-1422). 

An inevitable struggle for the guardian¬ 
ship of the youthful king immediately 
loosened the hitherto compact fabric df 
the sovereignty. In Paris and elsewhere 
sanguinary riots broke out, and the royal 
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PHILIP VI. OF FRANCE AFTER HIS DEFEAT AT CRECY 
Philip VI. was resolved to expel the Eng^lish from France, but sustained an 
overwhelming defeat from Edward III. at Crecy in 1.141’. The English lost 
very few of their small army, while the French loss has been estimated at 30,(KH). 
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coffers were })lunclered ; and simnliane- after Phili])’s dcalli, in 1404, his son, John 

)usly disliirl)an('es a^^ain arose in the llie Fearless, received Ihti /i^ovcrnnicnt in 

b'lomish towns, (ilu'ni had assumed a Burf^imdy, o])cn civil war tlireatened. As 

lemocratic constitution under Philip van John a])proached the city of Paris in 1405 

\rtevelde, and seri- with a large army, the 


iiisly nuMinced ('ount 
Louis. Philij) of Bur¬ 
gundy, Louis’ son- 
n-law and flu* future 
'leir to L'landers, 
"S}>oused liis ('ausi‘, 
narclu‘d with tlu^ 
•liivalry o1 L'ranee 
into Idanders, and 
lefts'llcd llie burghers 
)f (dient at Rooslieke 
in November, i 'Sj. 

The result of tllis 
"am])aigFi was ])iii,’- 
irily in tlie int*‘i ‘sts 
)f jdiili])’s dynasty : 
Init it was geii'Mallv’ 
thought thnuightait 
Frau«'<‘, with good 
reason, that tla‘ iw- 
am])le ot tlu^ Mtanish 
towns Jjatl not bt'en 
A'ithont its intlut'iict? 
>11 their own country, 
ind it was ho]H‘d, 



Duke of Orleans fled 
with Queen Isabella. 
A tem])orary agree¬ 
ment was madt^. But 
in 1407 John of Ihir- 
gundy bad his cousin. 
Louis of Orleans, 
treacherously mur¬ 
dered, and th(‘n, being 
hailed lyy the burgher s 
f)f tli(‘ towns as tlieir 
])rotector, came lor- 
waid as the real ruler 
of France. But the 
ianiily of the mur- 
dei’ed man, supported 
l)y the ('ount ot 
Arniagnac, wished to 
a\engt' l.ouis’ death, 
'hi oops w(*i'e levit^d by 
both sidt's, and a 
caJamit<.)us j)ai'ty 
struggle (Misutal. The 
town ol Paris at first, 
under thegovin'nment 


Lhereforo, that th(‘ 
uib] ligation of 
Flaudias would re- 
dore traiKjuillity to 
France as wi'll. The 


THE GREAT BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN 
Described as the first guerrilla leader of media*val times, 
Bertrand dn Guesclin took a leading part in the wars of 
F'ranee against England, and by the end of i:'72 he had 
succeeded m regaining all the English possessions, Calais 
being the only fortified place remaining in English hands. 


ot the guilds, was en¬ 
tirely Ihiigundian, 
and till' Orleans 
family, whose party 
vveri' known as tlie 


royal authority, sipiported hy the no- Armagnacs, suc('(*(‘ded in gaining tlie 
[uiity, was com])J(‘tely in tlie ascendant ii])per iiand only alter the year 141 p 
:it I’aris alter' this succ(^ss in th(' n(‘igh- These distiir])an('es did not fail to i'ous(‘ 
bonring ronntry, and a similar result was th(‘ ambitious schemes ot the energeiic 


visible in the 
)ther towns. 

Ill T31SM, being 
tlieii twenty 
veai's old. King 
Lharlcs took 
c)\'cr th(! gover'ii- 
ment. But since 
at ter 1392 lie 
became com¬ 
pletely mad, the 
administration 
ivas neci'ssarily 
X)uduct(;d by a 
egtmcy under 
Ihe king’s two 



The eldest son of Kiii^ John, who died in captivity in England, Charles V. 
ascended the throne m 1.'104, and ruled so well that he became known as 
"The Wise.” His son Charles VI., aged twelve, succeeded him in I.'IKO. 


King Henry \\ 
of Fiiglaud 
(1413-1422). He 
claimed tlie Eng¬ 
lish jiossessioiis 
onthe('ontinent, 
and the yiayment 
of the still out- 
standing ransom 
for King John, 
as well as the 
hand of Kather¬ 
ine, daughter of 
(diaries VL, with 
a large dowry. 
Since his wishes 


Lincles, Philip of Burgundy and Louis were not met by France, in 1415 he 
[)f Orleans. The two brothers and their landed \Hth an army in Normandy. 


followers were most bitterly, even dis- Charles VL and the dau]>hin, Louis, took 
gracefully, hostile to each other. When, the field in iierson, and a French army 


.^^14 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE GREAT RISING 
Fsance wras in a disordered condition in the fourteenth century, and the towns rose 
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PHILIP THE GOOD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY 
Along with his brother, Louis of Orleans, Philip of Bur¬ 
gundy conducted the affairs of F ranee when Charles VI. 
was afflicted with madness, but between the two 
brothers and their followers the bittere.st feelings existed. 

met him and })laced lli(‘ Knglish in a very 
dangerous ])osition ; but, as at ('recy and 
Poitiers, tlic English arms triumphed 
once more in a ])itrlied battle at Agincourt. 
Henry, howevt'r, was oblig(ul to return to 
England without making full use of liis 
victory to enforce liis demands, owing to 
the want of mom.'y. 

The Orh‘ans party by this lime held 
the chief jiower in France. 'I'lie govern¬ 
ment rested in the hands of Count Arniag- 
nac, among whose chief adhcrtaits was 
Charles, son of King ( harlos VI., who, 
after the death of his four elder brothers, 
liad become dau])hin, and was now only 
in his fourteenth year. The count banished 
the queen to Tours, where she held a rival 
court. Isabella now jmblicly jiroclaimed 
that the regency for her mad husband and 
the youthful dauidiin belonged to her, and 
that she was resolved to conduct it with 
the help of John of Burgundy, by whom 
Paris was taken in 1418. But even the 
Burgundian trooj:>s were not able to re¬ 
strain the excited i)opu]ace. Armagnac 
was murdered, and a great part of his 


followers met the same fate. Isabella and 
John made their solemn entry into the 
ca])ital some time afterwards, and banished 
from the city all who had sided actively 
with the Armagnac jiarty. 

Henry V. had aln^ady resumed hostilities 
in 1418. Normandy came into his ]X)wer 
in 1410, owing to the fall of Rouen, but 
the j)arties in France continued to fight 
(‘ach other ami forgot the common foe. 
At la.st, when John of Ihirgundy had been 
murdered, in September, 141(1, by a follower 
of tht‘ dau])hin, (diaries, who was now^ 
('onsidered the liuider of 1h(‘ Armagnacs, 
his son, Philip, surnamed the (iood, songht 
Ihe h(‘l]> of England and allied hinx'ii 
to Isabella, who now declared tlu; daiq'uji 
a bastard. Philip and Isabt'lla made a 
treaty with Henry V. at droyes in May, 
14maccording fo which Henry was to 
marry Katherine, sistca* ol the dauphin, 
and at the same time was to b(‘come the 
successor of (diaries \d. and immediahd^ 
undertake the duties ol regiMit. 1 his 
treaty made l'ranc(' a i)n)vin('(‘ of England. 
Henry (‘nt(‘red Paris, asstmibled the h>states, 
and ])r(xur(‘d from them a ratification ol 



» THE FAMOUS XAINTRAILLES 
One of the most valiant and renowned captains of France, 
who, with La Hive, drove the English out of the country. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE, GREAT BATTLE 


at Ayincourt in 1415. Sir irike i” The army responded with a great 
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Civil war threatened in France when John tiie Fearless 
received the government in Burgundy. After having had 
his cousin, Louis of Orleans, murdered, John was hailed 
by the burghers of the towns as their protector. In 14 IP 
he was murdered by a follower of the dauphin, Charles. 

the ireaty. The ]Kirlianient declared tlie 
dauphin, Charh's, to have forfeit(‘d his 
rif,dits, and ord(*red him to quit the king¬ 
dom. Henry conquen'd almost the whole 
country north of tlu‘ Loire, hut died in tlu^ 
midst of his victorious career on August 
31 st, 1422. (.'harles VI. died two months 
iater. 

(diaries VTT. w.as long unable to enter 
on the htTitage of his father, for the English 
regarded their new king, Henry VI., son 
of Henry V. and Katlierine of France, 
an infant hardly a year old, as th(‘ lawful 
sovereign of the land. The rights ol the 
infant king were gu.arded for the time by 
liis iinck?, tlie Duke of Bedford, who had 
twice coiKjuercd the jiartisans of Charles 
in the field. 

But the war was waged desultorily, 
until, at the end of 1428, the F)arl of 
Salisbury ap])eared with fresh troops and 
undertook the siege of the inqiortant 
town of Orleans. The town offered a 
vigorous resistance ; the English leader 
and man}' ol his soldiers lost their lives 
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in the battle, but the brave citizens could 
look for no helj) from their king, Charloi.',. 
In this desjierate state of affairs a saviour 
appeared to them -Joan of Arc, born on 
January 6th, 1412, in Domremy, a hamlet 
situated on the Lorraine frontier of Cham- 
jiagne. Sh(^ n^garded hc'rself as the 
heaven-sent rc.scucr of her country, and 
demanded permission to jdace herself at 
the head of an army, in order to fre(‘ 
Orleans and lead th(‘ king to Kheims for his 
coronation. Sh(‘ triumphantly overcame 
th(‘ resistance of her incn^dulous lieanus, 
and finally was received by the king and 
given a detachment of soldiers, in order 
that, mounted as their commaiuh^r .v d in 
male attire, she might lead them to 
the relict of the bek'agucnjd town. 

Inspired by h(‘av(m, Joan bore a white 
flag, with tlu‘ ])icture of the S;iviour, in 
Iront of the warriors, and iortuiiat(‘ly 
succeeded in gaining entrance to Orleans 
during a .sortie of the besieged at the end 
of April, 142c). She then b(‘,gan at once nn 
attack on tlu^ English, who soon leared 
the “Maid of OiL'ans’’ as if slie w<m( 
r 

1 



LOUIS, DUKE OF ORLEANS 
When John the Fearless approached Paris in 140i> 
with a lare:e army, the Duke of Orleans fled with Queen 
Isabella, but was afterwards treacherously murdered 
at the instigation of his cousin, John of Burgundy. 





TK u SOLEMN ENTRY INTO PARIS OF THE QUEEN - REGENT ISABELLA 

befell King Charles VI. was the means of plunging France into disorder, rival parties 
lobelia however oroefaim^H Orleans party held ^e chief power, and the Queen was banished toTours. 

makinir a sSSmn ^ the regency for her mad husband and the youthful dauphin belonged to her. and 

making a solemn entry into the capital she banished from the city all who had taken sides with the Armagnac part^ 
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a daughter of Satan. After a brilliant 17th the coronation and anointing were 
victory of the French on May 7th, the performed. Joan stood during the cere- 
enemy gave up the siege. All Orleans inony at the king’s side, holding a tlag. 
was filled with joy, and convinced of tlui Her mission was comjdeted, according to 
supernatural mission of Joan, for she had her own ideas. She now held back in the 
kept her first promise : Orleans was freed, council, and only insjured the masses 
A })easant girl liad performed what no com- of soldiers by her presence. Her family 
Jo&nof Are succe.ssfully w\'is raised to the nobility, and her native 

Assists doin', and that in a few days. ]dace freed from all taxation, 

Kir^Charlcs royalist party revived, Chark's' ])osition had bt'en comjiletely 
a * and their s])irit was renew^c'd. changetl at one blow'. Hi'ceasc'd to be the 
(diaries'Ihronest'emed rescned, and without head ol the Armagnac party. Niiinerous 
any action on his ])art, lor he was only too former adheri'iits to tlu' Angio-lhirgundian 
much inclined to neglect energetic measures. ])arty now'submitted to him. Ihit Paris 
Joan now^ wished to keep her second jiersisted in its old hostility, chiefly per- 
promise, and to lead (diaries to be crow'ued ha]is from ie/ar of the king’s vi'Ugeance. 
at Rheims. A start was made, not with- An attem])t of Joan’s to take the city 
standing the o])])osition of the generals, failed, because the king did not 

who ])r()])osed a conipiest ot Normandy sii})])ort her, and she herself 

first, ddu adv'.nice was made w'ith a lew Prison wonndi'd. She soon had 

thousand ii'c i ; the Fnglish w'ere driven ju'eseutiinents o< her ('a])lure. 

from all their ])Osts during the victorious . Nevertheless, she defended the town of 
progress, and ihe king’s following w^as Com]hegnc against Philip of Burgundy- 
increased on t very side. Before Cdiarles There she was actually made ]n'isoner 
I'litereil tije city where he was to be during a sortie on May 23rd, 1430, and 
(Towned, deputies lame out to meet him, w’as iiliandoned to the vengeance of the 
and ])romised submission. The king Knglish, w'ho saw' in Jier alone the causi' 
entered the l ity of Rheims, and on July of their disasters. Attei long languishing 



THE PRIESTS BLESSING: BEFORE THE GREAT BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 


Like Edward III,, Kiiiti: Henry V. of England was ambitious to sit on the throne of France, and with a huge army he 
crossed the Channel to make good his claim by force of arms. At Agincourt he met the French army, winning a great 
victory after one of the most famous battles in England’s history. In this picture we see a priest blessing the troops, 
l-'rom the paintiiit; by liir John GhIkti in tlio Guihlhal) Art Gallery 
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in prison, she was condemned by the 
spiritual court of French ecclesiastics as 
a witch, handed over to the “ secular arm ” 
—that is, the English—and burned in the 
market-])lace of Rouen on May 30th, 1431. 
The ungrateful king never once took up her 
cause, though it would have been well in his 
power to do so. The revision of the judg- 
nxent, which took place twenty-five years 
later at the command of Pope Calixtus III., 
and ended in the complete vindication of 
Joan, can only partially reconcile the world 
to the ingratitude of the king. 


The position of the English did not alter 
after Joan’s death, especially since no 
such am])le reinforcements as might have 
been exiiected arrived from home. Tlie 
most important point was tliat the 
Burgundian party, with whose helj) 
England had previously made such great 
conquests, now drew back ; in fact, tried 
for a reconciliation with Charles. This 
was actually effected by a peace at Arras 
in 1435. Philip of Burgundy was liberally 
compensated by gifts of land, and released 
from feudal obligations for the term of 
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Charles’ life. Besides this, the Duke of before Chatillon, and his army CQm])lelely 
Bedford, the English commander on the defeated. The English })0\ver was thus 
Continent, had died, and among the driven out of France exce])t for Calais, 
citizen pojmlation of Paris there was a the only town whicJi England could hold 
keen wish to see the king once more in for the future. 

their midst. In April, i4Jf), Charles’ The great enemy had been expelled. But 
army was able to enter Paris, after a these lasting, uns])eakal)ly ( alamitous wars 
complete amnesty had been ])r()mised had cruelly att’ected the country. The de- 
to all who had op))osed him, and in vastation ol the tic'lds could be remedied 
1437 the king himself entered his ca])itab only gradually and by the unwearying toil 
The whole country, especially the of the ])eo])l(‘. Besides, it was necessary 
north, had suffert'd sevt^rely under the to take ])rom]:)t and xigoroiis measures 
war and the internal ])arty feuds, so against the bands of robber mercenaries, 
that nothing was more sincerely desired or “ free coni])anies,” who roamed tlu' 



THE PEASANT MAID OF ORLEANS IN THE HANDS QF THE ENGLISH 
Clad in white arnioui', the simple peasant maid, Joan of Arc, marched at the head of a troop of French horsemen to drive 
the Engrlish from Orleans. The enemies of France were scattered, but the heroic maiden was betrayed by some of her 
own countrymen and fell into the hands of the English, who burned her alive at Rouen, as depicted on page 

1 film till 11,11111111,; Kiil.iiid \\ hm Iw 1 i>;)it, b, |nTiiiiv.ii>ii <•( ihi- Aiitc)t\|>f t'niiip.iny 

than peace. Negotiations led finally jirovinccs. 1 'hc first thity was to (‘xti-r- 
to a trace in 1444, since the internal minatc them. In 1444, Charh'S, at the 
affairs of England made a conlinu- request of the lunperor I'rederic Ill., 
ance of the war seem imiiossible. In liad sent a consideralde ])art of thest‘ 
France, however, the opjiortunity was jhllagcrs of tlic country into Switzendand 
taken to develop an a])prt)])riate military to fight against the confederatt's. The 
system, and on the renewal of hostilities best ol the rcmaindiT were jiicked out, and 
in 1449 tlie English were deprived of the thus a ])aid body of fifteen Iroojis of 
whole of Normandy in a single year, cavalry was formed, which was to be 
The ])rovincc of Guienne also was con- jicrmaiKuitly under arms. It was now an 
quered without any appearance of help easy task to deal with the remaining 
from England. At length an English army and inferior mercenaries, especially since 
went to Southern France in 1452 under the regular ])olicc force was now available 
the command of the veteran Talbot. But against these hordes. The defence of the 
the general was killed the following summer country had then to be better organised 
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THE HEROINE, JOAN OF ARC, AT THE CROWNING OF KING CHARLES VII. 

TI>e wonderful story of Joan of Arc is one that will never die. A simple peasant maid, she put on armour that she mi8:ht 
fight for her king and country, and in this picture we see her in one of the greatest moments of her life, when she took 
her place by the throne of the king of France, whose peaceful coronation was due entirely to her great victories. 

tljc )).tiutiii^ l>j- J. li. Lvnupvcu in llju I’.uilhuwn 
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to meet all contingencies; a regular 
reserve was tluirefore formed, which might 
be called out in case of war, since every 
jmrish was res})onsiblc for the arming and 
training ol a guard. A national militia 
organised on this basis was bound to 
represent an immeasurably stronger power 
than the town eon 
tingents which had 
been attached as a 
whole to the 
royal army. The 
fate of the feudal 
army was sealed in 
France by tliesc 
measures, since the 
means requisite for 
the maintenance 
of the trooi>s were 
obtained by a 
s])eciai imiv’ersal 
tax. 'J'lie Ksiales 
were now less 
frequently sum¬ 
moned, and th(‘ 
towns lost the 
jiower which tht‘y 
had formerly ])os- 
scssed in t he assem¬ 
blies of the realm. 

In 145 5 a decr(‘(‘ 
was passed requir¬ 
ing all customary 
rights to be defined 
in writing, and in 
this way the pro¬ 
cedure and juris¬ 
diction of the 
courts of ap])('al 
were d i s t i n c 11 y 
imjiroved. The 
Church develojied 
more than before 
into a national 
Church in connec¬ 
tion with the re- 
.solutions of the 
Council at Basle 
The abilities of 
Charles VII. were 
doubtless more 
adapted for the 
work of organisa¬ 
tion than for 
vigorous action; 
indeed, his modern 
methods of govern¬ 
ment provoked the 
opposition of the 
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nobility, who attempted to incite the 
dauphin, Louis, against bis father. He 
succeeded, indeed, at first in frustrating 
their designs ; but just when it seemed 
that the son would once more rebel 
against his father, death removed the 
father in the summer of 1461. 



THE BURNING OF JOAN OF ARC BY THE ENGLISH AT ROUEN 

Froiii tin* by Lciiepveu 




FRANCE UNDER THE LATER VALOIS 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE NATION 


T he former rel)cl was now himself 
crowned king as Louis XL, and pursued 
the same objects as his father. His efforts 
extended to the laiilding up of an abselu'e 
monarcliy, even if lie exjielled from 
among his councillors precisely those 
who had ])reviously l)een at the helm, and 
collected new men round him. Nothing 
was more im])ortant than to bind tlie 
])Owerfiil crown vassals, the Dukes of 
l^urgundy and Ihittany, more closely to 
the throne. H(‘ was su('<'essful in tin* be¬ 
ginning, but iMancis of Brittany vamtured 
to resist the claims of King Louis XL 
He effected an alliance of tlu' most 
jirominent members of the nobility, and 
threatened an o])en .attac'k. Louis tried 
to win the su])})orl ot ( itiztm inhabitants 
of the towns. A war with the nobles 
ensued, and tlu' Burgundians prt'ssed on 
to Paris itself. A battle in the summer of 


The King’s 
Enemies 
Besiege Paris 


14!>5 was indecisive, and the 
united (‘iiemies of the king 
began to Ix'siege the ca])ital. 
Louis avoidc'd a battle, and 


tried to keep liis enemit‘S at bay. The 
feeding of such mighty armies was bound 
soon to break down. After an armistice, 


they concluded a peace towards the end 
of October, according to which the 
brother of the king, the Duke of Berry, 
who belonged to the insurgents, became 
ruler of Normandv, while the Duke of 


Brittany maintained his independent rights 
unimpaired. 

The j)eace was tantamount to a victory 
of the nobles ; but the king did not 
intend to abandon his ]X)licy. It is 
true that he recalled some of his father’s 


councillors to his court, doubtless a con¬ 
cession to his opponents. But one by one 
all were overcome who had previously 
united themselves in common cause against 
him. The Duke of Berry soon lost 
Normandy again ; other nobles were won 
over to the ])lans of the king, and the 
weaker ones were su])2)ressed by force. 


Burgundy alone offered a strenuous re¬ 
sistance ; in ])lace of Philip, now an old 
man, his son Charles, surnarned the Bold, 
had for some yc^ars held the reins of govern¬ 
ment there, and in the summer of 1467 
became the lawful successor. Louis would 
have been glad to turn to his advantage 
the long-existing quarrel of Charles with 
n -,1. Tdeg(‘, but the Burgundian 
Courr” 'vould not entertain the ])ro- 
, . l)osal, and after the conquest of 
the refractory town m autumn, 
1467, his ])osilion became still stronger. 

7 'h{* Burgundian domain, whicli ex¬ 
tended from Luxemburg to the sea, had 
only in the last generations, through the 
skilful ])olicy of aggrandisement ])ractised 
by its ]^rinc(‘s, iTecome an im])orlant 
])ow(T interposixl between France and 
Germany. The brilliant court of Arras 
became a modid for other courts of 
Euro])ean princes. 7 'rade and industry, 
art and intellectual life nourished 
s])lendidly in the rich towns. Ihit the 
government of the country, under Philij), 
and still more under Charles, had su])- 
pressed the local authority and attempted 
a uniform organisation of all ])olilical 
forces after depriving them of their in- 
de]X‘ndence. 

The rich resource's of the land enabled 


the duke to maintain permanently a 
powerful army, and to furnish it with 
artillery and waggons, so that it ])Ossessed 
the most coin])lete military equipment of 
- . . the time. Ilis policy aimed 

of Charles'^* protect i(*n and enlarge- 

*K R \A ment of his pov/cr on two sicles 
me Doid especially ; he wished to be 
as independent of France as he was of 
Germany. Even if the foundation of a 
Burgundian kingdom at the cost of 
Germany, a demand that Philij) had made 
in 1447 from Frederic III., had not been 
realised, yet the position of Charles the 
Bold, in view of the im])ortance of the 
German kingdom, which could not prevent 
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the growth of Burgundian influence in the 
territories of Western Germany, was really 
equivalent to independence. The oath of 
fealty, which was still taken 
to the French as well as to 
the German crown, could 
have little significance in the 
circumstances. 

King Louis XL had been 
obliged in 14()7 to resume 
the war with the Dukes of 
Brittany and Berry and had 
been successful before Charles 
of Burgundy was able to 
lend aid to his friends. War 
with the latter seemed in- 
evitabie. Louis tru'd in \ ain 
to stir L]) tlu‘ ])t'0])le of 
Liege once more aguiinsl tlu'ir 
lorvl, ami to pai'ify (diaries 
him:><']j wdd At last 

he liad a jx'isonaj interview 
with h.'s ooooneni Pt'roniU' 

III order to v oiiu' to terms. 

Jfut wind' he was still with him, tlie 
t('rribl(‘ tidings s])read of a rising of the 
IJegeois, who had driven out their 
bishop, and (.diaries’ lur\' was now turned 
on the king, since he thought tliat he 


possessed unmistakable })roof of his treach¬ 
erous policy. It was with difficulty that 
Charles was induced to s])arc the king 
himself, and he did so only 
on the concession tliat he 
himself should rule for the 
future as sovereign ovt'r wind 
had hitherto bi en the f( tidal 
de])endencies of Francm He 
exacted also some conijviisa- 
tion for the Duke of Benv. 
Louis swore to all demands 
and was ioret'd to const'nl to 
take tile field in person 
against the rebellious town 
ol Liege. 

l^)ssil)ly bonis was nc'x er 
c in his ('on- 
eessions. lie' sue('e<'ded in 
]H'rsnading his brother. Ilu' 
i)nk(‘ol JL'iry. to l>e ('oiiti'iit 
wilh the richer fiiit more 
distant (iuieiine in place* ol 
tile ])rovinees of (diampiigne 
and Brie, so closely bordering on Ihir- 
gnndv : and by i^k), 1k‘ ellec'ted a 
complete rc'eoneilia 1 ion wilh him. Otlu-r 
rebellious vassals wc'U' enished. P>y these 
means tlu' king soon 1(‘U siudi renewed 



KING LOUIS XI. 

The eldest son of Charles VII.. 
Lonis XI. succeeded his father on 
the throne ; he did much to improve 
the internal administration of the 
country, and has been described as 
“the first of modern statesmen.” 



LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE, A PRISONER AT PERONNE 
The feudal nobles of France were not too kindly disposed towards Louis XI., and in alliance with Charles the Bold 
Duke of Burgundy, they gave the king much trouble. When war with tliis powerful lord seemed inevitable, Louis had 
a personal interview with him at P^'ronne in 1467 with the object of coming to terms, and was there practically a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemy. It only with difficulty that Charles was prevailed upon to spai e the king’s life. 
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security that he began to despise the 
sovereignty of Burgundy, and commanded 
lin assembly to proclaim the feudal tenant, 
diaries, guilty of high treason. 

Since the duke did not ai)])ear before 
the court at Paris, royal troo]is invaded 
Burgundy at th(‘ beginning of the year 
1471, and ocru])it'd some im])ortant ])lares. 

11 was only in Fei^niarv that Charl(‘s on 
his side proceeded to besit'gt* Amiens. But 
he ac'hieved no successes, and bad news 
(iLiue from homte so tiial in Ajiril he was 


himself a more favourable state of things 
in France, and in his disappointment he 
did not hesitate to accept the arrange¬ 
ment proposed by Louis, and, in con¬ 
sideration of a large indemnity, to return 
home again. Charles also, who now was 
intent on other ])lans, agreed in 1475 
to a nine years’ truce. France seemed 
freed from her most dangerous enemy, 
although Louis was always counting on a 
renewed attack of tin Bmrgundian. The 
complications, however, w'ith Lorraine 


willing to make a true 
for a month. He again 
sought an alliance w'ith 
the king’s brother, but 
the latter diial. possibly 
Iroiii poison. Belore the 
ex])irv ol the truce 
t'harles n^newed hostili- 
I ies and now w’as more 
successlul; but his army 
committed such (K‘])riMla- 
lions in tlu' country that 
tlu' inhabitants were 
ron.^ed to fury, and the 
citizens of Ik'auvais in 
particular offerinl a most 
stubborn rt sistanee. 'Hie 
town was not captured, 
lor lh(‘ Duke of Ih'ittany, 
being hard jiressed by the 
king, (lid not come to aid. 

Charles, thereforte was 
forced to reft eat, owing 
to terrible scarcity of 
]' r o v i s i o n s, d 11 e t o 
Mie dcwaslation of the 
land. His la*treat was 
rendered diihcult by 
numerous skirmishes ; at 
hist he was eomjielled to 
make a iu*w armistice. 
Louis availed himself of 
it to subdu(' his rebellious 



vind the Swiss nowclaimed 
the attention of the 
ambitious warrior so 
ck'isely that he could not 
think ol other hostilities. 
On January 5th, 1477, 
Charlc's tlu'. Bold was 
killed alter his defeat by 
the Swi.ss at Nancy. 

His realm, how'ever. 
tirough th(‘ marriage* ol 
his daughter and heiress 
Mary w’ith the young 
Maximilian, son of 
JTedi'ric HI., jiass d to 
the house of the Austrian 
Hajisburgs, and not to 
Francie Ol all tlu* eiu*- 
mies ol Louis the only 
survivor was Duke 
Fra IK’is of Ib’ittany, 
whose secK't l(*agiu‘ with 
ICdward of England had 
been discovered by the 
king in 1477. 
contented himself with 
the conhseation of one 
county and with a 
reiiewTcl oath of loyalty. 
P)Ut he treated the Duke 
of Nemours according to 
his old ])rinci])le, and 
took bloody vengeance. 


vassals in the south, statue of louis xi. His despotic aim, the 


especially the Duke of Alem^on. But 
Charles did not remain (]uiet, and 
ho]ied by an alliaime with Edward I\^ 
of England finally to conquer Louis. 
Edwarcl declared himself ready for 
a camjiaigii against France in 1475, 
and actually appeared in June before 
Calais. Charles, however, whose forces 
had been considerably lessened by the 
disastrous siege of Neuss, could not give 
the expected assistance, especially since 
Louis had again fought with succtvss in 
Burgundy. Edward had pictured to 


comiuest of all imaginary and actual 
enemies of his kingclom, was attained. 
He acquired Provence by inheritance, 
and the ]>eo])le trembled more than ever 
before the king—but still more did the 
king tremble before the people. He sus¬ 
piciously looked out for consjiiracies every¬ 
where among servants and ministers, and 
punished with great severity. 

After a life of anxiety, at once full of 
work and empty of ])leasures, Louis XI. 
died at the end of A])ril, 1483. The 
government of France by the States had 
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CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY 
He headed the league of vassal nobles agfainst Louis XL, 
and when he became Duke of Burgundy, on the death of 
his father, Philip the Good of Burgundy, in 14<)7, he made 
an attempt to throw off all allegiance to France and its 
king. He met his death fighting at Nancy in the year 1477. 

coin])l(‘t(‘ly (lisappcurcd inulcr him and 
mainly through him. Modern absolutism, 
vvhi('h inlhu'iu't's all ])owers l)y the con¬ 
stitution. took its start under him, and 
r(‘aehed its height througli Louis XIL 
CharU'S VllL, son of l.ouis XI , was only 
thirteen years old on his fatlier’s death. 
Of little ability, ainl still less education, 
he was incajnibie of reigning ind(‘])endently, 
and was entirely under tin* inthiencc ot his 
sister Aiiin*, who was marrii'd to Peter, 
the subsetjiu'iit Duke of ihuirbon. In 
conformity with the wishol the })(*ople, the 
vStates-Geiieral wcTe summoned at the 
beginning of id‘k4, and sat for two months 
at Tours. Conijilaiiits weri* raised on all 
sides about the ])ressurc of taxation, but 
the (k'liberations luul no lasting results. 

The a])pointment of a regular regi'iicy 
was retused, to the injury of the country; 
for once moriL as at the beginning of the 
century, civil war broke out. The husband 
of Louis’ (laughter Joanna, Duke Louis 
of Orleans, ditl not wish to acknowledge 
the influence of his sister-in-law, Anne, 
and, in alliance with the Duke of Brittany, 
began war against the party of the king, 
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but was defeated in the summer of 1488, 
and taken prisoner. Charles, however, 
wished to act independently and did not 
allow himself to be guided any longer by 
his sister. He released the Duke of 
Orleans from ])rison, and married, at the 
end of 1401, Anne, daughter of the 
deceased Duke Francis. Thus Brittany, 
the lords of which had hitherto been 
bitterly opposed to the king, was annexed 
to the crown of France. 

The intended union of this heiress with 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, had thus 
been frustrated, and he demanded com¬ 
pensation for this as w(*ll as for tlie fact that 
the ])reviousl\' arranged marriage of his 
danglitc*!’ Margaret witli tlie French king 
had now become* imj)ossible. His ally, 
Henry VTT. of Fngiand, was iiuh'iTinified by 
a money ])ayment. Maximilian himself 
lacked the mt'ans to make war ; ior this 
ri'ason he finally, in 14(L,, ju'i'h'rred an 
amicable arrangement, and reci'ixa'd bac k 
the counties of Burgundy and Artois, where* 
the feeling of the ])opuiation had already 
ek‘cide‘el in favour of the Ge'rman sovereign. 

.Since Charles, Count of Maine, had died 
in 14S1, King Louis had acepiired the 



A CONSTABLE OF FRANCE 
Under Lonis XL, the Comte de St. Pol was Constable o' 
France, an ofiftce equivalent to that of Commander of th? 
Forces. This high official was executed at the Bastille. 
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f^o von 111114. 


iierilaf^o of Provence as well as claims to 
the kingdom of Naples, and Charles 
wished to assert this ( laim when, after the 
death of King Ferdinand in the beginning 
of 1404. })arty hatred began to spread its 
horrors over I tal\'. In order not to let slif) 
the favourable o])j)ortnnity of 
interfenmee, Charles march(‘d 
in the antuinn with a large 
army over tlu* Alps, ('ontrary 
to t'X])e('tation lu‘ obtained 
tavonrabk' concessions from 
Piero de Medi('i, but by so 
doing caused tlie banishment 
of tile ])rinc(‘ly family, and 
couUl gain little from the 
indienant citizim^^of Florence. 

H e now went to Rome, wlnn'e 
Alexan liT VT. livt'd in tlu' 
greatesi fear. 'I'Ik'Po]h' agreed 
to cede to the Frt'iu h some 
fort!- sses as (<.is(‘s of o])era- 
1 ion, and to hand over his son, 

('escre IJorgia, as hostage. 

( harks leit Rome' at the end 
ot Ja.nuai v, I4()5, and marched 
to Naples, where Allonso II,, 
son of I't'rdinarid I., W'as 
torment(*d by the stings ol conscience tor 
his ])ast rnu‘lti(‘S. In order to escajie the 
hatri'd ot tin* peoi)l(‘, he resigned his rule 
and gave over the country to 
his youthful son, Ferdinainl 11 . 
'I'he success ot the Fnaicli arms 
soon disheartened the Nea¬ 
politan troops : some of them d(*serted to 
Charles, who was able in February to 
enter Na])les and w'a> soon in ]K>ssession 
of the whole coiiiitry. 

The French conquerors did not, howwt'r, 
undi’rstand how to wan the goodwall of 
the ])e()])le. 'I'he brutal treatment wdiich 
the ])0})ulation received from the French 
soldiery roused a burning hatrt'd which 
could not be (pienched by the hastily 
introduced remission ol taxation and the. 
inaugiiratiim of ])ublir amusements. Tin' 
Po]K' also refus(Hl to crowai Charles king 
at Na])l(‘s. I'he lords, tormerly atenmitv 
with each other, now united against the 
common foe, the French intruder. 
I.oduvico Sforza of Milan, who had 
('S]Manally invited Charles to make the 
Italian expedition, Pope Alexander VI., 
Venice, Ferdinand of Sicily, and the king 
of the Romans, Maximilian, all united 
against the king of France. He anarche.d 
away unsuspectingly from Naples, in May, 
left half his army behind, and turned 
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KING CHARLES VIII. 
The son of Louis XI., whom he 
succeeded as King: of France in 
J18:',. By his marriagre to the 
heire.ss of the Duke of Brittany, be 
added Brittany to his own domain. 


Where the 
F rench 
Triumphed 


homewards w’ith the remainder. But in 
July an army of Milanese and Venetians 
attacked him in superior force near 
Fornuovo ; nevertheless, he succeeded in 
wxnsting them and continued his march. 
Before he left Italian soil, in October, a 
treaty was made with the 
allies, but nc'vertlielcss th(‘ 
final results of this Italian 
campaign wcr(‘ very unfavour¬ 
able lor ('harles. Even b('- 
tore lu' readied Franct', tlie 
banished Ferdinand hatl 
attom])led to n'coviT his 
realm, and the revolt of the 
])eo])le against the French 
\'oki' assisted his ('ftorl. The 
remains ol tlu' French army 
disa]>}H‘aied in battle or from 
sickness, and King Charles 
VITT, in A))ril, sov)n 

after his return home, dit'd 
from the result of an aecideiU. 

Since Charles’ s(tns li.id 
pred(‘('eas(,‘d him, he was suc- 
('ei'ded cm the throne by his 
cousin Tonis, of the elder 
of Orlc'ans, as the Uvt'lftli of tins 
(I4()8 1515). Ml' was in the ])riine 
W'lu'ii he look the ri'ins ol govcTn- 
and had hitherto ])laye(l littk' 
]iart in ])u])lic affairs. But tiie ]H‘0])le 
soon recognised that the b(‘st qualities 
of a ruler —justice', clenu'ucy, and a])- 
])reciation of a nation’s lu'eds -were not 
wanting in him. In loreign ]>olicy, it is 
true, he w'as 110 ])ctt('r than the other 
monarchs ol the time* in a somew'hat 
inglorious statc'smanship, and ambition 
drove him to the most rash schemes. He 
])roriired a divorce from his waf(\ and 
married his'jiredocc'ssor’s widow, Anne, 
the heiress of P>rittany, in order to annex 
this diK'hy permanc'ntly to tlu' crown. His 
])redecessor on the throne had opened the 
road to Italy. Louis was determined to 
take it. 

The acc]uisition of I\Iilan wxis now 
the object ol the French ])olicy. The 
grandmothcT of the king liad 
been the danghtcT of Galeazzo 
Visconti, the first Duke of 
Milan, who died in 1402. After 
pre]>arations of every kind, which proved 
the shrewTl and far-sighted calculations of 
the king, an army crossed the mountains 
in the summer cM 149c), and conquered the 
country, from which the Duke Lodovico 
Sforza had to fly witti incredible swittne.ss. 


house 
name 
ot lift 
nienl. 


Milan the 
Envy 

of France 
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Tlic French king made a solemn entry into Najdes. There he came into contact with 
Milan, and (ienoa surrendered to him. the powerful Ferdinand the Catholic of 
Venice indeed, by virtue of an earlier Aragon, who, as husband of Isabella-:^^^f 
treaty, received a share of the French ('astile, represented a formidable oj)y)0- 
victory ; but France had thus won a nent. The two therefore joined, according 
strong base of o])erations which danger- to the terms of a treaty, in common action 
ously menaced Italy. against the uncle of Ferdinand IT, 

Soon alter the d(‘])artlire of tlie king the Frede:ic of Naples, whose friendly 
storm l:)urst against the foreign dominion: relations with the Turks wi‘re to form th<‘ 
the inhabitants, bitterly (“xasyierated by ])ret(‘xt. 

the outrages of the conquerors, welcomed The two kings, thirsting for conquc'sts, 

tlie old duke when he entered his land in ])osed as the y)rotecto]s of Christen- 

February, 1500, with an army of foreign dom. Nothing was known of this alli- 
iiKTcenaries. The French garrisons could ance at Naples, where tlu* ])eo])le thought 
ofltT no resistance, and withdrew. Louis, that Louis alone was their enemy, 
h()Wt'\a*r, si'iit r(‘inforcements, and Sforza’s and actually hoped for Ferdinand’s aid 
Swiss mercenaries ndused to light against against him. When, in the summer of 
their countrymen in the French service. 1501, a French army apj)eared in Rome, 
The duke’s cause was lost : he wished to the treaty was disclosed, since both sove- 
t1y, but was betrayed and led juisoner to reigns demanded and receiv^ed the ])a])al 
Fiance, where he sjamt ten years in ca])- investiture of Najdes. Under these cir- 

tivily. Louis was not yet satisfied with his cumstances Frederic could not resist: he 

success : liis wishes were now centred on siirnmdered to the Fnmch, and lived in 



THE ENTRANCE OF CHARLES VIII., KING OF FRANCE, INTO NAPLES 
It was the ffreat ambition of Charles VIII. to conquer Italy, and he invaded that country in 149.’». Entering Naples, he 
found the people eager for French rule, and soon he found himself in possession of the whole country. But the conquerors 
did not understand how to win the goodwill of the people, who quickly rose up against them. Though Charles defeated 
the Milanese and Venetians at Fornuovo, the results of the Italian campaign were not at all to bis advantage. 
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Franco with a large yearly allowance until 
his death, in 1504. Louis’ ideasure at 
the ])Ossessioii of Naples did not last long. 
Since no agreement could be 
made with Ferdinand as to 
the frontier, war resulted. 

In it the S])anish general, 

(ionsalvo Hernandez de Cor¬ 
dova, the “ (ireat Ca]dain,” 
was re])eatedly victorious, 
and finally gained soh^ 

])oss('ssion ot tlu‘ capital. 

Louis, in furious indignation 
at the failure of his under- 
takings, immediate! y 
equip])ed s(‘V'(‘ral armic'S 
against the vSj)aniards : but 
at tht end of 1503 the most 
powerful of them was com¬ 
pletely routed by Gonsalvo 
on the Garigliaiio. A three 
years* truce was concluded 
in February, 1504, by the 
terms ol which the whole 
of Naples was annexed to vS])ain. The 

events in Italy were of decisive im- 
])ortance for the king of the Romans, 
Maximilian, whose vassal had been 


unceremoniously banished from Milan, and 
the acquisition of Naples threatened to 
furnish the French king with another 
strong centre for operations. 
King Maximilian, in order 
not to let his claims on 
Milan disappear, had aheady 
consented to the betrothal of 
his grandson, Charles, aged 
a year and a half, to Claudia, 
infant daughti'i* of Louis, on 
th(‘ ('onditiou that both 
should inherit Milan, and had 
])romis(‘d to invest Louis with 
the duchy. This treaty was. 
in 1504, extended, so that 
in the event of Louis dying 
without male issue, Na])lcs, 
and both Frittany and the 
duchy ol Ihirgundy in France, 
should lall to the future wife 
of Charh's. Thereu])on Louis 
was actually invt‘sted with 
Milan. But soon afterwards 
all idea was abandoned of a marriage 
betwe(‘n Claudia and Charles. Louis had 
])ossil)ly never seriously contemplated it. 
In fact, the fulfilment of tlie coini)act of 



LOUIS XII. OF FRANCE 
He succeeded his cousin, Charles 
VIII., in the year l4J»H,*and reigned 
till dying three months 

after his marriage to Mary, the 
sister of Henry VIII. of England. 



DEATH OF GASTON DE FOIX AT THE GREAT BATTLE OF RAVENNA, IN THE YEAR 1512 
I n this great battle the army of Louis X11. of Franee, under the youthful commander, Gaston de Foix, met the papal and 
Spanish forces and inflicted upon them a decisive defeat. France, however, lost her brilliant leader, who fell in the battle. 
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1504 would have been equivalent to a 
jiartition of Franee. 

In all the iief^otiations between the 
kings. Louis and Maximilian, an iin])r)rtanl 
])art had been •i)layed by thi‘ latter’s son 
Philij). Out of hatred ior him the Sj)an- 
iard, Ferdinand, was drawn more closely 
to Louis, and received the* hand ol his niece, 
to whom Louis had granted Jiis claims on 
Na])les. Claudia was betrothed a little 
later to Count Francis of Angouleme, the 
h(‘ir-prcsumptive to the Ib'ench throne, 
and the brilliant ])rosi)ects ol the Ha])S- 
Imrgs were destroyial. Idiilij) would 
gladly have avtmged the affront, but lu‘ 
(li(‘d in 150b, and King Maximilian was 
too weak to venture 


appeared before the city and began the 
siege, but discontent and want ol money 
finally forcial him to abandon it. 
marciied back to (nTinany and dismisL.cd 
the greater ])art ol his army. Pot)e 
Julius 11 . also had obtained from Vtaiice 
what he wanted, hd-rdinand was invested 
with Naj)les, aiul desisted from the 
struggle, so that now only h'rance aiul King 
Maximilian continued the war. 

In order to crush tlu' op])osition of the 
Po])e, their forimn* ally, th(^ tw<i kings, 
supported by some cardinals, arranged to 
hold a general council in Novtmiber, 1510. 
It was actually summoned at Pisa, but 
Julius forbade the ass(‘mbly. and on his 
])art conv’cned a 


on war with Louis, 
who successfully 
('rushed a rising in 
(ieiioa in 1507. 

Maximilian soon 
alttM'wards (‘iigaged 
in an unfortunate' 
struggle’ with the 

powerlul re]MibIi(' ol 
Venice, which relus(‘d 
him a jiassage lor his 
tro()])s to Ronu', and 
was forced to con¬ 
clude a truce in April, 

130(S. Since the | 

republic seemed 
equally dangerous to 
Louis and Maxi¬ 
milian, a treaty was 
signed at ('ambray 
on DecernluM* loth, 

1508, when it was 
arranged that eacli 
j^arty should recover 

from tluTqmhlic the bayard wounded at brescia 

territories to WllKll During: the capture of the town of Brescia by the 

h(^ laid claim The French in 1512 many brave deeds were witnessed, but 

p they were all eclipsed by the exploit of Bayard, “the 

1 ope ail(_l IVing knight without fear and without reproach, who de- 
Ferdiliand of Aragon a castle against an overwhelming body of troops. 





l.ateran Council at 
Rome. The Po])e 
had now idli(‘S in 
Venice and the Swiss; 
Ferdinand of Aragon 
also was a tirni su})- 
])ortcr. Thus the so- 
callc'd '‘I lolyLcagiuf’ 
was lormed in ordcT 
to drive out Louis. 
Jhit the French again 
wt're victorious, and 
ca])tured Hrescia with 
terrible slaughter in 
1512. The Po]ic won 
over Henry VI 11 . of 
England for the 
Lc'ague. and induced 
King Maximilian to 
make a tru('(‘ at an\' 
rate with \\;nice, so 
that Louis now had 
to trust to his own 
power alone. He 
oiK'o more won a 
deei.si^'e y'ictory at 
Ravenna, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, Gaston de 
Foix, the youthful 


joined tlie league, as well as .some smaller French commander, fell in it. The Pope, 
rulers. In the s])ring of 150^) a powerful deeply concerned by the n.’ver.se, breathed 
Venetian army was in the field when the again when he learned that an armvf)/ the^ 
French advanced to the attack. Victory (kmfederates liad inv’aded Milan, and with 


rest(‘d with th(' Frcncii arms, and eacii 
of the allies received the districts which 
he wished to occupy. Attempts of the 
Venetians to -sejxirate the allies by formal 
offers proved ineffectual. They succeeded, 
however, in regaining Padua by the help 
of the population. Shortly afterwards, 
King Maximilian, w'ith a powerful army, 
su}^])orted by French and Si)aniards, 


the help of Venice was driving the French 
out of the country. Maximilian Sforza, a 
son of Lodovico Sfor/.a, now became duke 
of the territory, reduced by the loss of some 
districts. A new danger was threatening 
King Louis from Spain, when^ Ferdinand 
brought the kingdom of Navarre under his 
dominion. Thus the end of the year 1512 
showed a niurh less favourable ])ros])ect. 
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However, Poj^e Julius, who had been 
the soul of the leai^ue, di(‘d in February, 
15^0* vSoon afterwards Louis eoncluded 
with his fornu’r hitter enemy, the r(‘])ublic 
of Vcnie<‘, a treaty with regard to the joint 
conquest of Milan. The new Po]>c of the. 
family of the Medici, Leo X., a determined 
enemy of the FreiK'h, allied himself 
against tluMii with King Maximilian, 
Ferdinand, and llenr\' VdlL, in order to 
ofh'r resistance' to the combined j)ower 
of Venice' anel h'rance'. Alter a preliminary 
siice'e'ss the' hheneli we'ie- elefe'ateel on June' 
()th, 151,’), at Novara 1 )N’ the Swiss soleliers 
e)l Sie)rza, and the Veiu'tians ne)w saw 
themselves abanelone'd by Louis. Ficarely 
was overrun by an army e)f Henry VUL, 


wdiich, supported by German knights, con¬ 
quered the enemy in August and cap¬ 
tured Tournay. At the same time an army 
of Swiss washe'd te) conquer Hurgimdy. 
Hut the French commander entered inte) a 
treaty wath them —which the king did not 
ratify and thus this threatening danger 
was averted. J.ouis now tried to make 
terms with his ('nemic's, and succeeded in 
doing so. Henry \TIL actually gave him 
the hand of his sister Mary. Hut on 
January 1st, 1315, only thia'i* months after 
his marriagi', Louis XIT. died, deeply 
mourned by his ])eo[)l(', and left his king¬ 
dom to Francis, ('ount of AngoiileiiK', a 
great-grandson ot tluar common anct'stor, 
Louis ol Orleans. Ainiix Tii i.L 



THE DEATH OF THE BRAVE BAYARD, FIGHTING FOR FRANCE IN 1:^2+ 

Bayard, the most chivalrous hero of the Middle Ages, whose famous exploit at Brescia is referred to on the preceding 
page, met his death fighting for his country against Milan in ir)24. With a handful of men he remained behhr.l to hold 
the enemy in check while the French army retreated from a difficult position. He was thus engaged when a stone 
from a crossbow struck him, snapping his spine in two places. He was lifted from his horse, and laid beneath a tree, 
as shown in the above picture, and after breathing a prayer he begged his friends to turn his face to the foe. 

h'riMii llie paint lilt; by Bcnj.uinii West 
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aiTHE BRITISH ISLETS 

THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 

By H. W. C Davis, M.A. and Arlhur D. Innes, M.A. 
ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
ALFRED AND THE SAXON KINGS 


ol Wcsma. in {\\r l arlv 
Nt'ars ol tlu' ninth conlnrv. on^M^oil 
in (‘sfahlishiiiL" wliat may 1 k‘ canod a 
sn7(*rainty ainont; tlir wiiious Aiil^Io- 
Saxon kiiif^^doms. J^iil llio pro^noss of 
the work l)(‘f,;un 1)\’ him was dolawd 1)\' tin* 
(h'scaait ol a now stoiiii oi invadia's on the 
Eliif^lisli coasts. I'hc Northmen, diivtai 
out from the Scandma\'ian countries hv 
the love ol adventure, the liope of bootv, 
.tnd re|)ii/.^nance to the C('ntralisin^< jiolicy 
of tht'ir native kin^^s, l)ei.,Mn to plunder 
Northumbria at the ('lose' ol the ei.L;lit!i 
century, (iradualh' tlieir raids biou.eht 
them fiirtlier to the south, and in the 
year ^ \2 their bands winteu'd lor llu' 
liist time on Ihif^lish soil, in the Jsk' of 
She})pe\'. L'rom that \-ear to SyS the 
hhi^^disli kiiii^doins were tii^ditin^' lor 
bare existence a/^.iinst ever incn'asiiif^ 
iiosts, who came at hist in the hope of 
])hiuder, and afterwards with tin* intention 
of lounding a new slate. 

E..ngland was not the oiil\’ \ictiin : 
on the coast ol Ireland, and from the 
mouth of the RhiiH' to that of the 
The Fierce Northmen made 

Northmen filt as tlu- worst 

in England 1’'"“ '' >" 

ol general anaich\': but in 
E^ngland they })erf()rmed tht'ir work 
ol destruction with spt'cial thorougluK'Ss. 
TheV destroyed the kingdoms of North¬ 
umbria, Last Anglia, and Mercia, and 
Alfred the (ireat, who cann* to the throne 
of Wessex in 871, found it necessary to 


jaiH'hasr a respite from the attacks which 
liad brought his kingdom to the last gas]). 
Alt(‘r seven years of incessant lighting, and 
a linal vic toiy at lAhanduiK'. 111 S78, the 
\’oung king divided Kngland whth his 
eiH'inii'S. 1 )\' tht' I reatN’ of W'edrnore a 


The Great 
Alfred and 
the Danes 


Inu' drawn from Reading to 
tiu' ])(hnt w’hi're the Ribblc 
takes a western turn in the direc¬ 
tion of till' sea was hxed as the 


bomidaiw hetwei'ii the Ihiglish and the 
DaiU's. In Last Angha the invaders 
lormed a kingdom under tlu> rule ot 
(hilhnim; iu Ekisteru Mi'rcia tliere arose 


a lederatiori ot five Danish boiTiughs. 
The rest oi tlie Daiieknv was settled bv 


smaller communilit's orgaiiisi'd (U a rc- 
pui)li('an modi'l. 

Allred survi\ed (be treaty of Wedmore 
by mori‘ tban twi'uty years This ])cri()d 
Ih' oiTupif'd pai tly in w'arfare against new 
bands ol Danes, ])artly in the reorganisa¬ 
tion of his shattered kingdom. The pains 
which he took to iini)rov(i his army, by 
a stricter enforcement of the serxdce and 
by calling out the ordinary militia in 
relays, bore fruit even in his own time. 
He S('('ured Wessex and West Mercia 
against sudden l aids ; he reannexed Essex 
and the towm of London. He also fortified 


boroughs as ])laces of refuge and ])o.sts of 
observation, and lu' was wiser tban most 
oi his sueeessors in liis attempts to create 
a })()\veriul navy lor the defence of the 
English coasts. But liis w'arliko cx})loits 
w'ere eclijxscd by those of his descendants, 
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and he is more justly celebrated for 
his endeavours to revi\'e religion and 
education, for his translations ot such 
standard works as Boethius, Orosiiis. and 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care,” and, linally, 
for his connection with the first English 
Chronicle, which appears to have been 
com])iled under his supervision. His code 
of laws, though no more than a summary of 
custom and jnevious enactments with 
some few imj)rovemcnts, is at once a 
testimony to his care for the good order f)f 
his kinf^dom, and a historical monument 


lands which had been ceded at the Peace 
of Wedmorc : and every stage of their 
advance was marked hy the estahlishment 
of new strongholds and the restoration of 
an ordered government. Edward the Elder 
(()oo c)25), aided by his sister P^thelfleda, 
the lady of the Mercians, encroached 
steadily upon the Danes in the midlands 
and the eastern counties. Before his 
death the P'ive l^oroughs and the kingdom 
of East Anglia had been incorporated with 
\Vess(ix. Athelstan (c)25-()4o) is famous 
as the victor of Brunanhurh, a battle 



AN EARLY TRIAL BY JURY IN THE TIME OF KING ALFRED 
Ill this picture the artist, Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., depicts a trial by jury in the early days of Eniflish history. In his 
account of the reig-n of Alfred the Great, the historian Hume describes trial Uy jury as an institution “ admirable in 
itself and the best calculated for the preservation of liberty and the administration of justice that was ever devised by the 
wit of man. ” Though trial by jury is generally supposed to have been founded by Alfred, the authorities are now agreed 
that it was probably transplanted from Germany and introduced by the Saxons after their settlement in England. 


of the first importance. It is doiibtiul 
wh(‘thcr he should he regarded as the 
inventor of the admiiiisfrativt* .sysfian 
which wc find in the later Anglo-Saxon 
];)eriod ; hut his authentic acts are in 
thems(‘lves sufficient to jfiace him among 
the heroes of the English nation. 

The immediate successors of Alfred 
(goo-978) were men of more than averagt^ 
ability and resolution : and it is le.ss their 
fault than that of our authorities that the 
men, ajiart from their deeds, li\e only as 
shadows in the page of history. Step by 
ste]) they completed the reconquest of the; 


which gave him possession of Northumbria. 
Julmund the Magnificent ((jqo- gqt)) crushed 
a rebellion of the Ei\’e Boroughs, conc^uered 
Cumberland, and ga\'e it to Malc olm, King 
ol Scots, as the })ric(; of an alliance which 
PInglish vanity magnified into a submission. 
Ihider P^dgar the Peaceful ((i58-(j7()) and his 
able minister, Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, there was at length a respite 
from warfare. The chief energies of the 
government were now devoted to Church 
reforms, such as the enforcement of celi¬ 
bacy upon the cpTgy and thc^ diffusion of a 
strict monastic rule, and to the obliteration 



ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

of the feud between the native English counterpoise to the hereditary aldermen in 
and the Scandinavian immigrants. At this whose hands the government of the more* 
point we may ])ause to surv('y the j)olitical recently conquered provinces was allowed 
institutions of the West . to remain as a concession 

Saxon state, which in 
this period reached their 
highest i^oint of elabora¬ 
tion and efficiency. Ihdess 
their luiture is clearly 
gras])ed, niuch of later 
English history cannot b(‘ 
understood, for the story 
ot the English (onstitii- 
tion is one in which there 
are no violent breaclus 
with the past, and th(‘ 
inlhience of W'esi Saxon 
legislation nunains a living 
torce in England long 
after thc‘ close of th(‘ 

Middle* Ag<‘s. 

The Ihiglish crown was 
.’•(igarded as the monopoly 
of the house of C'erdic— 



to the spirit of local and 
tribal independence. Ab¬ 
solute, however, the king 
was not, in theory or in 
]U’actice. A folk-moot ol 
the whole body of the 
freemen was impossible in 
a kingdom which extended 
from the English Channel 
to the Scottish border, 
but in all matters of im- 
])ortance the king was 
bound to take the ojiinion 
of his Witan, or wise men 
— a council composed of 
aldermen, bishops, and 
king’s thegns. It was 

EGBERT THE GREAT ‘1“'" assembly 

Driven in his younger days to seek refuge at ^ue national preroga- 

the Frankish court, Egbert of Wessex there tive oi electing and de])OS- 


that l'^, tlu‘ Wessex kings teamed many lessons that were valuable to juj, Pin,rs was (‘Xerciscd. 

. . ^ ^ litm nil hie return Rnc^lnnrl. #»y hic ^ _ 


-but it was adnhtt( 
that as between the mem¬ 
bers of that family the nation might e.xer- 
cise the traditional right of election, and 
that an incompetent or tyrannical king 
might always be depos(‘d. Ihit the j)ro- 
iniiumt part taken by tlu* 
crown in the struggle with 
the Dane.s. a brilliant 
s(‘ries of con(|u(‘sts. and 
the moral ^ujqunt of the 
Chureli, ga\ e to tlu* \\’(‘st 
Saxon inonareh ot th(‘ 
tenth eentury a power as 
much greater in tlegr(*t? as 
it was more extensivt* in 
sphere tliaii that of (ier- 
mau tril)al sovereigns. He 
liad no standing army; 
hut a large body ol tlu'gns 
held land from him as the 
l)riee of military service, 
aiul every freeman was 
bound to muster at his 
summons for a defensive 
war. He imposed no 
taxes, but his demesnes 


kingdom, and fought the invading Northmen. 



]*'or purposes of local 
govenniKmt the whole of 
England south of the Merst‘y and the 
Humbi'r was dividetl into shires, of 
which some, such as Kent and Essex, 
represented kingdoms of the so-called 
Heptarchic })eriod, others 
Nvere provinces of the 
old West Saxon state, 
whilt* a third class were 
of more rect'nt origin, the 
creation, as it would seem, 
of Alfred and his imme¬ 
diate successors. New 
or old, each shire possessed 
a folk-moot which met in 
full session three times in 
the year, to act partly as 
a local parliament and 
])artly as a law court. For 
judicial pur])oscsit might 
l)e siimmonetl s]serially at 
other seasons, when only 
those immediately inter¬ 
ested as judges or ])artics 
tile suits in ])rogress 


THE GREAT KING ALFRED 
The name and fame of King Alfred will never 

pass from the grateful remembrance of the . + ^ -t . +4^ A 

j English people. Born in 849, he was crowned at WeiG expectecl tO attend, 

and customary dues SU])- Winchester when twenty-three years old, and Thc ])Osition of ])resident 
plied him with amjile f®"®^*** against the Danes, shirc-moot was 

resources for his ordinary ' shared by the bishop, the 

needs. The old nobility of birth (carls) sheriff, or royal steward of the shire, 

had become extinct or had lost its former and the alderman, who was in theory 

consequence ; and the king’s thegns, who elected .by the Witan, but in practice 

now counted as nobles, were no mean was a hereditary official. The sheriff 
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THE CELEBRATED “ALFRED JEWEL” IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM AT OXFORD 
This notable example of ancient cIoisonii6 enamelling was found at Alhclncy in Sonicrsct.sh rc in and it is con¬ 
sidered possible that the jewel, or, at any rate, the enamelled part, was brought from the East, and is nut an example 
of Saxon workmanship. Around its edge is the legend, “Aelfred mec heht gevv rcan ”—Alfred ordered me to be made. 


ddministtM‘t‘(l the royal rlonio.sius, coliotied 
tho kin^^’s ('iistoniary dut's in kind or nioiitw, 
and (Milorcod tlic thrtn^ ])riniary obligations 
of 1h<‘ Irtrinaii—that is to say. serviot' in 


tlic Hold, repair of iortr(‘ssos, and inainton- 
ance of bridg(‘s. The alt lorn lan lod tln^ 


The Primitive 
Operations 
of the Law 


militia ot tlit^ shin* to Ili<‘ 
royal host, and iocoi\'od in 
])aym(Mit tho third ])oimy of 
tlu* ])rotits arising from tlo* 


shire ronii. Tlu* shiros \vt*ro divided into 


districts, known by tho naiiu* oi liundruls, 


which a|)]Har to bo in many cases of groat 
anfitpiity, roprost‘nting tho original sottlo- 
mont ot a single clan or military imil. In 
tho t(*ntli century tlu* himdrod is im])(,)rtant 
for ])iir])ost;s ot justice and ])oli('(*. Minor 
disputes and intrachions ot the ])oact‘ won^ 
settled in tho monthly hiin(lr(*d court ; 


malefactors W(?ro juirsnod b\ tho line and 
cry of all tho lawful men within tho 
liLindrod. 


The efforts of tho hue and cry to suj^pross 
wrongdoing won* sn])})k‘mt*nt('d byasystt*]n 
of sureties. Every lord was n'sjxmsiblo 
for his men, and the interior ranks of tho 


j)opalation both in tho country and in 
boroughs were divided into gronj)s or 
tithings, in each of wdiich eac h member was 
responsible for the good conduct of tho 
rest. Often the titliing w^as coincident 
with a village. This system of frank-jdedge 


is tho chi(“l pnr])ost‘ foi which the xillago 
community is i(*(‘ognis(‘(l in Anglo-Saxon 
law. \v{ tlu'K' is o\'i(l(“n('(* to show tluit 
\illagos, wlu'lhor tho\ still romaiiu'd iro(‘, 
or wh(‘thor lho\’ had iall(*n niulor (lu* 
dominion ol a lord, wvro (■ommiinities will) 
a truly corporalo toc'ling. dlu* common- 
iiold svstem of agruailtiin* luxMSsifated 
universal conlorinity to tlu‘ tiaditional 
methods ol ('ullivatioii : and ]>iivat(‘ 
owiu'is were thus d<*l)arro(l li'oin making 
special jiroiils by the dovolopinent ol 
imj)roved melliods. Hiuua* it was only by 
trade, and ii4.tho towns, that ('aj)ital ('nnld 
b(‘ accumulat(*(l. Of towns tlu'ie wen* a 
fair number in tlie ti*nth coiitury ; and 
we hav(* ('vidmicc of s(;me. (h'gn‘i* of foreign 
trad(‘ w’itli Normandy, I'landi'is, and tlu* 
Khiiu* lands. Hut the towns hafl b(‘en 
founded, as a rnk*, mon* with a view to 
military roquiremeiils than to the (on- 
venience of buyers and s(*llcrs. Though 
they received tlu* jirivilegt* of 
. spo'dal law courts, managed hy 

Lived tiu*ir own ])ortre('Vc*s, and of 

markets niidtu* th<* jirotcx'tion 
of the king’s special ])eac(', their ])ros- 
jicrity develojied slowly excejit in the 
southern and eastern counties, (ilouccs- 
ler, Winchester, and London w'ere irn- 
])ortant as royal residences; Exeter, 
Bristol, and London, possessed some 


England before the norman conquest 

iorci^ii ti'adc, and Norwich was l)cp;in- system : a ])atriciatc of “ lawmen ” a])])ears 
ning to attain ])ros])erity. But London to exercise considerable inliiience in the 
alone had any j^retensions to influc'nce Danish borouf^hs, and some of the cast(j«“n 
the ])olicy of tlie p)V(Tnrnent. shires arc divided, not into huncLeds, 

In the institutions which we have but into ridings and wajamtakes. 
described there is nothing of importance But the Danes, although by no means 
. . . , which can b(‘ ascribed either such barbarians as their eiU'iiiic'S would 

Christianity S Koman or a Keltic have us believe, were interior to tin* 

Inf uencc^^t^^^ And what is true of Knglish in ])olitiral intelligence; their 

on ^ inslilntions is also true in tlu‘ tusion with the l^higlisli race was more 
main ot ])rivate law. so iar as it is])reserved important lor its invigorating effect u])on 
for us ill the legislation ot Altred and the national ty]H' ot charaeter than for 
his (U^scendants. No doubt ('hiistianity any change's of ])oliti('al tlu'ory which it 
brought with it some maxims of the Code' j)roduced. It must, howe'vt'r. bt' rt'- 
and .Digest the law l elating to ecclesi- membered that the struggle with the Danes 
astieal })ersons and eases was constnicte-el ae'cek'rateel the growth eit a teueU'iicy 
u])on this teiuiielation ; we' mav alse) traee' teiwarels le'uelalism which was inherent in 
te) the* same' souree the right ot te*sta- the English, as in all other (iermanic 
me'ntar^’ be'eJUe•^ts e)l movable' ])re)])e'rty, seieaeties. During the [H'rie)el of invasions 
and e)ue feiriu ol real e'state* {“ boclanel ”)• it bee-ame iucre'asingly common 

But t 111'main sub^ta,U(a'e)f the*e'ustomarv lor the'])oe)r Iree'holele'T to “coin- 

law is (iermaiiie'. In the'districts cedonise'd meiier' hiiuseli anel his lanel tei 

by the' Daue*^ it re‘e'e‘i\ed a Scauelinavian thei>ve)tectie)uofa])e)weiiullord. 

tinge', as the ve-rv uaiiu' e)f the- Dane-law Seiciety began to e'r\’stallise into groups, 
d('ne)tes ; e'\a'U uiiele r the' rule' ol Eelgar within whie'h the beinel e)f union was the'tie; 
lliere was no atte'iupt te) impose' one' uni- e)l ])erse)iial tielelity to a common superior, 
foi m law u])e)n the' local courts. In the But, inde]>enelently e)f the invasions, royal 
Danelaw also we' find se)nu' ])e'culiar meieli- ])e}licyand the natural ])re‘ssure of economic 
heat ions of the 'I'e-utoiiie administrative eleve.‘le)])me'nt did mue h te) ])romoU' the 



^ THE CORONATION STONE OF EARLY ENGLISH KINGS 

This celebrated stoue, on which some of England's earliest kings were crowned, stands at Kingston-on-Thames, 
HI Surrey, and, as shown in the illustration, is orotected by a stout iron railing. The kings crowned on this stone 
w®re Athelstan in Da.'i, Edmund I. in 941), Edred in 94«1, Edward the Martyr in 97.'i, Ethelred II. in 978, and 
Edmund II. in loio. Under each of the columns surrounding the stone is a penny of one of the kings mentioned. 
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growth of feudalism. The crown was geld ”) was introduced. Tlie subsequent 
always ready to utilise the feudal tie for attempts of the king to collect a fleet 
])urposes of ])olice, by making the lord were fnistrat(‘d by the dissensions or 
responsible for the good conduct of his treachery ol his ahlermeii; and when, in 
men ; and a bad harvest probably did as q()4, Olaf Tryggvesson, king of Norway, 
much as the worst of Danish raids to and Sweyn Forkbt'ard, king of Denmark, 
swell the ranks ol the de])cndent class. descended upon England, with designs 
The last and tlu* worst of the conflicts of conquest and lasting colonisation, they 
witli the Northmen liad still to come, found the country an easy ])rey. Their shi])s 
In ()8o, immediately alter the accession of were repulsed from London by tlu' valour 
Edgar’s younger son, Ethelred the Ihi- of the citiztms, and they were bribed by 
ready—really Vtivcdc, n'deless or ill- Ethelred to accej)t a truc(‘: but they 
advised new hordes mack' their a])])car- withdrew Irom om* ]>oint of the coast, 
ance on tlu^ English coast ; in ()cn onlv to reajqn'ar upon another. 'I'lie 



EDGAR THE PEACEABLE BEING ROWED DOWN THE DEE BY EIGHT TRIBUTARY PRINCES 


Known as flip Peaceable, King Edgar brought a time of tranquillity to his kingdom to which it had long been a 
stranger. He reigned for thirteen years before his coronation took place, and it is said that when he visited Chester 
shortly after the ceremony, he was rowed on the Dee from the city to the Minster of St. John by his eight vassal 
princes, Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, Maccus of the Isles, and five Welsh princes. Edgar was 
canonised after his death, at the age of thirty-two years, and miracles are said to have been worked at his shrine. 


Hrilituolli, 1h(' heroic .'ddcrmaii of Essex, 
was deh'alcd and slain at Maldon by 
Norwegian ])irates, his household thegns 
falling to a man around the ])ody of their 
lord. Th(‘ir loyalty ins])ired the noblest of 
Anglo-Saxon ballads, and ])resaged success 
for their couiilry in the coming struggle : 

Mind shall the harder be, heart .shall tlie 
keener he. 

Mood shall the more he, as our niii^ht lessens. 
But the se(|uel was not worthy of the pre¬ 
lude. Ethelred made peace with the 
invaders, giving them a bribe of ten 
thousand pounds of silver, and thus the 
fatal practice of paying blackmail (“ Dane- 
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cc'iitral government lay in the hands of 
Mercian favourites, who were mistrusted 
l)y the men of other })rovinces. 

Combined i)reparations for defence were 
frustrated by provincial jealousies and by 
the shortsighted selfishness of the shire 
militias, wdio WT:)uld arm only to defend 
their own homes. The English foot soldiers, 
moreover, toiled vainly in ])ursuit of the 
marauders, who seldom failed to obtain 
horses'when they disembarked. Such was 
the discouragement of the English that 
small bands of Danes roamed freely 
through the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. Again and again the country 




THE MILLENARY STATUE OF ALFRED THE GREAT AT WINCHESTER 
The thousandth anniversary of Alfred’s death was celebrated in 1001 at Winchester, England s ancient capital, at^ 
this striking statue of the great king, the work of the well-known sculptor, Mr. William Thornycroft, was then erected. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
A natural son Robert, Duke of Normandy, the Conqueror 
was born at Falaise in 1027 and in lO(Hi invaded England. 


wiLS i»])pn‘S/cd \\i 1 h laxos 
tt) jmividr ii-nv T)aiu';4dds, 
whichH'sulu-d in ciK'oura^- 
iii/^ new visits. 

Ill 1002 the luiLdish king 
sought to strengthen an 
alliance with Jvicliard II. 
ol Xonnandy h>' marrying 
Ihnma, the sister of the 
duke : he was successlul 
in Ids imnu'diate oliject of 
excluding the pirates from 
the harbours ol this Scan¬ 
dinavian colony, which had 
enjoyed sinci' the year fji2 
a recognised jiosition as a 
de])endc*ncy of the crown of 
France. The later results 
of the Norman alliance 
wen* ])ort(*ntoiis, and it 
at once prodiict'd a new 
|)has(‘ in the Danish wars. 
The marriage emboldened 
Kthelred to command the 
massacre of St. Drice’s Day 

.November irtii, 1002— 

in which a numlier of 
the more lecent Danish 
settlers in Knglaiid were 
slaughtered during a time 
of truce. But Swa*yn,now 
king of Denmark, returned 
with an overwhelming force 
to avenge his countrymen ; 
and a ])rotract(*d war ended 
with the flight of Ethelred 
to Normandy in 1014 and 
the ])rostration of his king¬ 


dom at the feet of Sweyn. The deatli of the 
conqueror in the .same year enabled Ethel- 
red to return and continue the struggle 
till hisdeath in loib. Ilisson and succ essor, 
Edmund Ironsides, provt'd a warrior of no 
mean skill and fortune, but met his equal 
in Knut, or ('anutc*, the son of Sweyn, 
and died, worn out, ])erha]>s, with the 
strain ol live jhtched battles in six months, 
at the moment when his enemit“S had been 
lorced to compromise with him for thejiar- 
tition of the kingdom. l’})on his death 
ranute was elected king by the Witan, 
since all were weary ol a struggle whic h 
now seemed ho})eless. d'he remaining 
childrc*!! of Ethi'lrc'd and Emma found a 
shelter at the Norman court. 

ruder Canuti* and his sons Harold and 
llarthacnut (loKi-ioqj), Ihigland became 
tlie leading jirovincc* in a .Scandinavian 
empire, which included Norwav, Denmark, 



THE CORONATION OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


lor.d, 


The coronation of the Conqueror at Westminster Abbey on Christmas Day, 1 
witnessed an outbiust of ilLfeeling between the two peoples. When the Saxons 
within the Abbey shouted their assent to the coronation, according to time- 
honoured custom, the Normans outside mistook the noise for an attack on their 
leader and set upon them. The nobility rushed from the Abbey in alarm, and 
it was with considerable difficulty that William was ab:e to quell the tumult. 

l-niiii till- inclure liy Ji,hM ( i<>ss 
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and the soutli of Sweden. In Euroj)e and Harold, son of Godwin. It a])])ears 

Canute held a })osilion second only to that that he resisted the lemptation of colonis- 

of the EnijK^ror Conrad II. ; and by Ins ing England with his countrymen. The 
prcisence at Rome on the occasion of acts of treachery iind injustice with which 

('onrad‘s coronation in 10.^7 the Danish he is charged fell entirely on the few great 

sovereign proclaimed his desire for friend- families whicli were dangerously powerful, 
ship and })(;acoful intercoiirse with the But his early death, in 1035, and the un¬ 
chiefs of ('hristendom. He aspired to ]io})ularity of his sons sna])ped the tie with 

complete the conquest of S<'an(linavia, Scandinavia. On the death of Harthacnut, 

but it was in England that he fixed his in 1042, there being no obvious Danish can- 

residenc(‘. Norway and Denmark were didate lor tlu^ \’acant throne, lulward, the 

left to be ruled by his sons or other sole surviving son of Ethel red, was recalled 

viceroys, and h(‘ attempted to civilise irom Normandy and elected by the Witan, 
these countri(‘s on tlu‘ English inodcd. H(‘ acting under th(‘suggestion of l^arl (iodwan. 
endeavoured, not without siuxess, to win From this point to the year lobl). tlu^ 
the favour of his English subjc^cts, dis- government was in disjnite ludwtam the 



FOR^ TERRITORY: EOMUNO IRONSIDES AND CANUTE 


These two men, Edmund Ironsides and Canute, were engraged in a bitter ^Jtrugg^le for the possession of English 
territory, and the outcome of the duel was that the country was partitioned between them in 1010. On the death 
of Edmund, Canute was proclaimed king of all England, whicli became the leading province in a Scandinavian empire. 

misst'd the gnuiter ])art of his fl(‘cl, house of (lodwin and the rival house of 
retaining only a small force of hii.si'arls as Mercia. The king was a ])ii]q)et in the 
a bodyguard, enforced the Ix'st laws of hands of these two families ; he had little 
his predticessors, and, as his position taste for jwlitical affairs, made it his chief 
became better established, relied more and ambition to ])rovide for his Norman 
more iijKui Itnglishmcn as his assistants. tavourites, and incidentally earned the 
Of the four great earldoms into wliicii he title of Confessor by attempting to infiisi^ 
divided England, the most important. Unit .something of the austere Norman discipliiu^ 
of Wessex, was entrusted to tlie English- into the degenerate English ('hiirch. He 
man, Godw’in. married Goclwin’s daughter, and lent him- 

The introduction of regular taxation self to that ambitious statesman’s plairs of 
was his one unpopular measure. Under self-aggrandisement. Earldoms old and 
the name of Dauegeld he introduced new were conferred upon the queen’s 
an impost of 2S. on the hide of land (120 relations, until only Mercia and North- 
acres) ; but the tax was continued by his umbria lay beyond the range of Godwin’s 
English successors, Edw^aid the Confessor, inthiencc. But the king thafed against 
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KING CANUTE REBUKING HIS FLATTERING COUKllt.Ki> 

When he became king of all England, on the death of Edmund Ironsides. Canute ruled with wisdom P®”'®**! 

winning and subduing men by the greatness of his personality, and he gave to the ‘‘‘^tracted country oig^ 
peace and order. Troubled by obsequious courtiers, Canute, it is said, took them to f 
flattery by showing them that the advancing waves would not retire at his word and had 

The story goes that never after would the king wear his crown, but hung it on the head of the crucified Lord 
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THE GREAT BATTLE OF SENLAC, NEAR HASTINGS, IN THE YEAR 106« 

Important issues for England were at stake in the great battle of Senlac, near 

October 14th, 1066. Lamfing on the shores of this country, William 1 Duke of Normandy, was deterimned to bring the 
kingdom of England under ms power, and leading his great army to Senlac he awaited the ®[ 

:he battle which ensued the Et^lish troops were overthrown. Harold and his two brave brothers fell with many of their 
. aithful followers. One of the ^st acts of William the Conqueror after his coronation was to build a convent at Senlac. 




THE BURIAL OF HAROLD OF WESSEX AFTER THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 
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Godfrey* **«: la bancii itu»> t-u^ w ^ - it ' t> ' 

<iccepted as having been built before the Norman Conquest, while the costume is taken from the Bayeux 
















tlfie donaurror 

a (BonXeirvpotau^ 


I In-. ( sliiii.iti of 111 *- iliu.iiliT of llii* «'iiH(|ii*'Mir, fn>iii lli< ihmi nl one wlio kiicu linti piMsun,illy. | 

IS l.ikcii tiiiiii th(' Aiii^’.o S.iMin i lironn If. tlif f.irln st history writtfii in llu I nylish 1,111^.01 i>,ft 1 
.mil tlif f II Lest \< iii.f III ir iivonl orii.itioii.il (vfiits in moilfin i-iiropi- I Ii<- ii.inif ol thf .iiitlior | 

Is not ^lUfii. hilt tlifii IS stion;; f \ nlf n-f to show ih it in its oii);ni.il form it u.is uiiilfrl.ik.i-n .it tin- 
suK'j^fsiion ol Kin^ Altrftl. .iinl th.it soiiir ji.irts ol it iifro .« tii.illy iviittfii fij him (.oin|)ilcil in thf 
loriii ol .1 liook ol .tmi.ils, thf t hroiiKlf is siipiiosfcl to li.ivi- hi-fii hf;iini .ihoiit Sit*, .it \V iiulifstfr, 

I thf i .ipit.il of the Wfst S.i\on kin^ploiii, .mil ioiitittiifit h\ \.irioiis i lironislfrs tiouii to 11.^1. 

Ir ;in\ would know wliat maniirr of man Kill” W'illiam was, llie j;lor\ lie* 
^ obtained and of how many laiuls lit* was lord, tlK*n w ill we* de-.se ribe* him as 
w(* h.ive* known him, we. who have* looked upon him. and who onet* lived in 
his court. 'I’his Kin.” William, of whom we are sjieakin.”. was a very wise 
and a j;reat man, and more hononrt*el and more iiowerfnl than any of his 
predecessors, l b* was mild to those ”-ood men who lo\ e*d (iod, but st*vere 
bevonel measure tow ards those w ho withstood his will. 1 le tonnded a noble 
monastery on tlu* sjiot where (ioel perniitteel him to con(|ner K'l^larid, and 
he established monks in it, and he* made it very rich, in his days thei;re:it 
intniastery at C'anterbnry was built, and man\ others also thron^hont Imi.”;- 
iaiul. Kill” William was also held in much reverence ; he wore his crown 
tlm*t times e\ ery yt*ar when he was in I'ai”land : at I^aster he wore it at Win 
choster, at Peiitec'osi at Westminster, and at ('hrislmas at (iloncester. And 
at th(*se times, all the men of I’jij*iand were with him, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, and earls, thaiu‘s, and knij*hts. .So also w-as he a very stern and a 
wrathful man, .so that none durst do anythin” a^^ainst liis w ill, and he kept 
in prison those earls who acted aj^ainst his ph'asnri*. lie removed bishojis 
from llu'ir s(‘es aiul abbots from their olhces, and he imprisoned thanes, and 
at len”th he spared not his own brother Odo. 

A MoNt'-ST other things, the ”ood ord(*r that W’illiam (‘Stablished is not to 
b(* fot”otlen ; it was such that any man, who was himself an”ht, niij;ht 
travf'l over the kin”(lotn w ith a bosom-fnll of ”:old niimolested ; and no man 
durst kill another, however ktreat the injury he mi”lit have rec eived from him. 
He reij^ned over I'ai”land. and bein.i*'sharp-si.i»hted to his own interest, he 
surveyed the kinj;dom so ihoron”hly that there was not a single hide of land 
thron.”:hont the whole of which he kiK'w not the poss<*ssion, and how'much 
it was worth, and this he afterwards (‘iitered in his rei;ister. The land of 
the liritons (W ales) was under hissw.iy, and he built castles therein ; more¬ 
over, he had full dominion o\er the lsl<*of Mann (An,i 4 lesea) : .Scotland .ilso 
was subject to him from his ^n*at stren”:th ; the land of Normandy w.is his 
by inherit.nif'e, and he ]>oss(*sse<l the earldom of Maine ; and had he lived 
two \ears loiy”c*r he would ha\e subdued Ireland by hi.s prowess, and that 
without a battle. 'l'in(\ then* was nnu li trouble in tiu'.se times, and very 
threat distre.ss ; he can.sed castles to be built and oppressed the poor. 'I'he 
kini>; was also of j;reat stc*rnne.ss, and he took from his subjects many marks 
of j;()ld, and many hundred pounds of silv(*r, and this, ('ither with or without 
ri.”ht, and w»th little iieefl. I le was ”iven to avarice aiul j;reedily loved liain. 
He made larj^e for(*sts for the deer, and enacted law's therewith, so that who¬ 
ever killed a hart or a hind should be blinded. As he forbade killinj^ the 
dec^r, so also the boars ; and he loved the tall .staj^s as if he were their fatlK*r. 
He also appointed concerniii” llie hares, that tht‘y .should j^o free. 

rich complaiiu*d and the poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that he 
recked iiaiij^ht of them ; they must will all that the* kinj; willed, if they 
would live ; or would keeptltiir lands ; or would hold their j^ossessious ; or 
would be maintained in their rij^hts. Alas ! that any man should .so exalt 
himself, and carry him.self in liis pride over all ! May Almi^bty Ciod show* 
mercy to his soul, and j^rant him the forg:iveuess of his sins ! WT* have 
written concerning; him these thinjrs, both .i;ood and bad, that virtuous m(‘n 
mi^ht follow after the good and w holly avoid the evil, and might go in the 
way that leadeth to the kingdom of heaven. 
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THE NORMAN PERIOD IN ENGLAND 

THE CONQUEROR AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


T he Norman CoiKjiiost is one of Ihe 
turning points in luiglisli history. 
It came at a moment when the Teutonic 
])olicy of Egl)ert, Allred, and Edgar 
was falling to pi(‘ces tlirongh th(^ growth 
of new disru])1ive font's. In another 
ct'ntnry the great earldoms, if lelt to 
run their natural course of develojnnent, 
would have bt't'omt' indept'udt'iit king¬ 
doms in fact if not in nanit*. The 
Anglo-Saxon intellect had touched its 
/{(‘iiith thrt't' ct'uturies bc'lon' tht‘ battle of 


Senlac, and since then had remaint'd 
stationary, or ])erhai>s retrogi adtHl. JCxcept 
uiidt'r external prtssurt' it was most likely 
tliat England would ha\“e n'lnained im- 
pt'rvious to th(^ new ideas ol law, politics, 
science, and religion, which had growni up 
under the fostering care of the ('ontinental 
churclies. A short pt'i iod (»f dtjvaslating 
warfare, a longer (‘xiH'rience of the evils of 


The Political 
Ascendancy 
of the Norman 


Norman (U'S])otism and Nor¬ 
man feudalism, WH're Jiot too 
high a price to pay for re- 
admission to the European 


commoinvealth. Nor is it a mere fancy to 


ascribe the higlier (lualitics ol the English 
nationality to tlie union of a stoical 


and free(iom-loving, but sluggish and 
unimaginativ(', (ierman stock with a rac{‘ 
whidi had engrafted I^rench fash*, Italian 
statecraft, and Hurgundian religious enthu¬ 
siasm ii])on the robust moral c]ualities of 
Scandinavia. 


We have first to sketch the jirocess by 
which the political ascendancy of the 
Norman was riveted upon the nation. 
This was the work of \\^illiani the Con¬ 


queror (1066-1087), and it w'as barely 
begun by the day of his coronation. 
South-east- England alone was then in his 
hands, and the submission of the carls of 
Mercia and Northumbria, tendered shortly 
afterwards, did little to secure the loyalty 
of those provinces. The west was secured 
only by the surrender of Exeter, where 
Harold's family had found a temporary 


refuge in the year i()()S. The northerners 
were aided in their resistanci' by Malcolm 
of Scotland and Sven, or Swvyn, ot Den¬ 
mark. The English earls proved traitors, 
and tb(‘ Confessor’s neplu'W', Edgar 
Atheling, came forw'ard as a elaimant to 
thi' throne. The Danes, liow’- 
r A \ W'ere bought off, the king 

of Scotland wars intimidated 
into a proli'ssion of fidelity ; 
England beyond the Humber was harried 
so mcTcik'ssly by the Norm:ins that 
many parts lay des(/iate for sixty years 
altei ; and tlu' famous stand of the native 
English imdtT Hereward the outhuv, in the 
Isle of Ely, was, for waint f)f Danish help, 
an episode of merely local imjiortance. 

In 1075 Walt hoof, the last of the English 
earls, was lured by tw’o of his Norman 
ecjuals into a conspiracy of w'hicli the 
object w'as to raise the coiuiuered j)eo])le 
in a general rebellion for the benolit of 
the ringleadi'is. Hut the ])lot was dis¬ 
closed. and Waltheof atoned for his folly 
with his life. Long before his fall the 
( hnreh and the great mass of the common 
p(‘oj)le had a('(|niesccd in the foreign 
domination, and W'illkim’s later cam- 
])aigns against Norman and English ele¬ 
ments of disaffection waTc w'aged partly 
with English troo})s. The explanation of 
his rapid success is to be found in the 
moderation with which he used his victory. 
While conhscating the lands of those who 
had actually fought against him, he left 
the great mass of proprietors in undis¬ 
turbed j)ossessi()n. To all but the greatest 
WK »k landowneis and stoutest pat- 
^ * riots the Conquest meant little 

onques than the exchange of 

***' an English for a Norman lord. 
Rcj)rescnting himself as the lawful heir 
of Anglo-Saxon kings, the Conqueror 
])ursued the general })olicy of exacting 
none but customary rights, and of rcs])ect- 
ing vested intciests. None the less he 
contrived, without dci)arting from the 
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strict letter of the law, to endow with 
English lands an army of l)etwecn 5,0()(> 
and 6,000 Norman knights. His conquest, 
unlike that of ('anute, swept away the 
native ruling class, and })ut in its |dace an 
alien aristocr acy, permeated with the s])irit 
of continental feudalism, unacquainted 
with tlie language and traditions ol their 
social inferiors, ai d seldom restrained In an 
lawlt^ss violence by motixr^s (»1 jhety or 
prudence. Fortunately for tlu' lutnre ol the 
nation, the Anglo-Norman 
nobility was almost as daiiger- 


How William 
Safeguarded 


his Subjects 


ous to its mast<'r as to th(‘ 
nati\'(‘ haii^lisli. and William 
was constrained to hold it in check by 
measures which directly and indirectly 
Sdf(‘guarded his new subjc'cts. Though 
he yic‘ld(‘d to the theorv’ that all land- 
holciers, as siu'h, were entit!i‘cl (o civil 
jnrisdic'iion ovc'r their tree- and nnliee 
tenants, he niiiintained the ('ourts oi the' 
.shire and iuneh'ed, and kc'pt a tight hold 
on cases of a cajiital nature'. He was 
chars' of gianting compact estatc-s which 
might d('veloj) into principalitic's : the 
('arldoms oi Kc'nt. ('ornwall. Shrewsbury, 


Hereford, and Chester, and the ejnscopal 
palatinate (f Durham, were created either 
in favour of his own kinsmen or for the 
prot(x:tioii of the frontiers against the 
Scots a.nd Welsh. The enormous grants 
of land which he conferred iq)on others of 
his followers were com])osed of widely 
scattered manors ; and in every shire the 
office ol the sheriff was maintained as a 
('heek upon the' leiidatories. The great 
olhcial earldoms were abolished, and those 
whicdi Ik' created ('arried villi them no 
rights ('xce])t ovt'r siiigk' shires. 

In the central govermiK'nl llu're was a 
I'an'lul avoidance oi the a])peaianee of 
(diaiigt'. The Conqueror ]iromisc'd at his 
accc'ssion to observe' llic- law of Falw'ard. 
Tlu' ]>romise was substantially lullilU'd 
so lar as the ])rivat(' and criminal law was 
coiK'erncd : wIkuc' these wi'ic' changed, 
toi exam)>le by the aliolition of the* death 
jH'nalty, the change was ]>o])ular. With 
H'gard to the ei'iitral governnn'iit th(^ 
jiromise eonld not lie ke{)t. d'he relation 
ol thc‘ crown to the most imj>ortant of 
its siibjc'rts was eomplc'tely changed ; 
those* who had l)c'(’n primarily national 



THE TRAGIC DEATH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
Visiting Normandy in 10S7, to deal with the French barons who had been making inroads into his dominions, William 
was riding down the steep street of the town of Mantes on the Seine, when his horse stumbled, throwing him against 
the high pommel of the saddle. Realising that the injury was serious, he requested that he might be carried to 
Rouen and laid in the monastery of St. Gervais, where he died on September 0th, 10S7, at the age of sixty-one. In the 
above picture he is seen lying where he was stripped by the robber servants who watched him during his last hours. 

I'ltim ,i ilr.mi ig by .“sir J>ihn t.illuTt, K A. 






FITZ-ARTHUR FORBIDDING THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
The body of the Conqueror was tak» u to Caen, for burial in the monastery of St. Stephen. Mass had been celebrated, the 
corpse placed on the bier, and t lie panegyric on the dccea.sed pronounced by the Bishop of Evreux, when Ascelin Fitz-Arthur, 
who had often complained of the Conqueror s dealings with him, declared that the man who had just been praised was a 
robber. “ The very land on which you stand is mine," said he; “ by violence he took it from my father, and, in the name 
of God, I forbid you to bury him in it." Although this protest faih^d, William’s remains were not allowed to rest in peace. 


oilicials wtM'c n<>\v |(‘ii(lal tenants ol tin* 
kin^;. 'riu' i'()\al court of justice bccanu^ 
feudal in composition, law. and proccdun*. 
For Ibc W’itan was substituted tlu‘ Ma^^- 
num ('onciliuui, to which all tenants in 
chief wore siimnionod. The now body 
had little influeiici' upon tlu' government, 
and served more as a means (»1 publi.shing 
the king’s will and obtaining tht‘ asstmt 
ot his subjt'cts to resoluti(Uis which he had 
framed without their help than as a con¬ 
stitutional check. The revenue, 
too. became leudal in its eha- 


Landowners 
and the 
Conqueror 


rac'ter. 'riiough Danegelds were 
regularly levied, ieiidal aids 
and dues must have formed at least an 
equally imi^ortaiit item in the royal budget. 
It is true that the (Onqueror (k'elined to 
eonsider his ])ower as solely liTidal in 
its character. In the year kkSI) he sum¬ 
moned all the princi])al landowners of 
Fugland, whether tenants-iii-chief or not, 
to a moot at Salisl)ury, which reminds 
us of a Frankish May-held, and the 
assemf)led host was constrained to swear 
allegiance to the king as against all other 
lords. The jainciple thus enunciated was 


ever alterwards uph(‘ld, and ])roved a 
valuable sali'guard against feudal rebels. 
But neither the C'onqiu'ror nor his suc¬ 
cessors were comi>lelely successlul in com¬ 
bating the th(‘orv that the allegiance of 
tenants in chief was limited by the terms 
of thi‘ir it'udal contract. 

'J'he condition ol tlu* English Church 
had furnished a pixdf xt for th(‘ Conquest, 
and it was therefore natural that William 
should cncouragi' such relorms as would 
bring the Fhiglish cleigy into line with 
their brethren of tlu‘ ('ontineiit. In his 
first ste])s towards this end he invitt'd or 
tolerated the a.s.sistance of j)atJal legates. 
But after 1070, Laniraiic, who rejdaced 
the schismatic Sligaud in the jirimacy, was 
the chief counstdlor of the crown in 
ccclesia.stical matters. A native of Pavia, 
and trained originally as a lawyta*, Lan- 
Iranc migrated in early life to Normandy 
and entered the monastery at Bee, a 
house which had been largely instrumental 
in reforming the Norman ( hurch accord¬ 
ing to Cluniac ideas. A statesman rather 
than a saint, Lanfranc showed perhaps 
more vigour than justice in his dealings 
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with the English clergy. Native jjrelates 
were dej)osod whenever j)ossibIe and 
Normans were nominated in their ]>lace ; 
hut in general his measures were well 
conceived and ada])ted to the peculiar 
circumstances of Kngland. While he in¬ 
sisted on the celibacy of the regular clergy, 

, he did not require those ])aro- 
an ranc s j)riests who wxue aln‘adv 

P - married to put away Iraur 

® wives, but only made it illegal 

for the rest to ('ontract mariiagc^ in the 
future. His most momentous n‘iorm was 
the sejiaration of the ('cclesiastical Irom 
the lay courts. Hitherto the bisho])s had 
sat in th(^ shire courts to try sjurilual cast's, 
and the rt;sult had been a scantlalous 
intt'rmixture of the canon and the common 
law. Henceforth all cast's 
which couct'nied the cure 
of souls weie to bt^ tried 
before the bisho]; or arch¬ 
deacon sit dug wiUiont 
lay assessors. Tht' n'snlt 
was to create a chain.of 
new tribunals which 
steadily t'uci oac hed upon 
the jurisdiction of the 
lay courts, and causc'd 
the grt'att'st of the 
media'val confhtis be¬ 
tween tht' English ('hiirch 
and State'. E an franc. 
htiW'ev’er. can hardly bt' 
blamed tor tht* distant 
effects ol a measure which 
w'as ju'imarily intc'uded 
to discmtanglt* thc^ ('liurc'h 
from secular interests. 

The coiK'ordat which lit' 
and William established 
between the (duirch and 
State is a jirool of tht' aichbisliop’s 
modt'ration. It j)ro\’ided that nothing 
should be done in any t'piscojial synod 
or council without the king’s consent, 
and that no tenants in chic'f should be 
e.xcomrnunicatcMl excejit by the.' royal 
command. 

A further c'lause is signiticant of the' 
change which the Chmiac movemc'nt had 
produced in the ])osition of thc' clergy. 
William insisted that no Pojie should be 
acknowledged in hhigland, and that no 
papal legates or letters should be received 
without his ])ermission. He had cause to 
make these stipulations,'for Gregory VIl. 
claimed an oath of allegiance to thc pajiacy 
in return for the sujijiort which, as a 
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RUFUS: KING WILLIAM II. 

The second .son of the Conqueror, William II., 
known as Rufus, succeeded his fatlier on thc 
throne of Ent^land in I ()s7. He was of a savag^c 
and unrestrained nature, and showed respect 
neither for the baronage nor for the Cltwrch. 


cardinal, he had given to William’s enter¬ 
prise. Thc demand w^as refused. William 
])romised to fulfil all the obligations which 
liad been recognised by his ])redecessors, 
but would go no further, and Gregory 
was jirudt'iit t'nough not to press his 
])oint. But the abstract jiretensions of the 
])aj)acy, hovvt^wr cautiously they might 
be aj)j)lied to ])articular cases, were still 
sufficient to justify William’s uneasiness. 

The Conqiii'ror dii'd in 10S7 from the 
('fh^cts ol an accident during tht' sack of 
Mantes, a Irontit'r town of J^'rance. He 
was succt'cded in Normandy by liis son 
J^obert, who had lit'C'ii a headstrong 
subj('(i and provi'd a leebk' ruler. In 
England the iiiiliK'iict' of l.anfranc and 
the expressed wishes of the' ( 'onqiu'ror })ro- 
ciiR'd tli(' recognition 
of KoIk'iI’s yonngc'r 
brother, William Rufus. 
A ft'ud befwt'(‘n tlu* two 
brothers was th(' natural 
con.se(juenct' of a ])arti- 
tion which both res(‘nted. 
In England there were 
('ons|)ira('ies to rc'phu'e 
W'illiam by his brother, 
and the king ri'taliated 
by invading Normandy, 
'blie strnggli' ('luled in 
lofjf), will'll Robert, in 
ordm* to proxadi' himself 
with fniKls for the First 
('rnsade. moitgaged Nor- 
mandy to his brother. 
Rufus was now at liberty 
to ('iigagi' in wild si hemes 
for the in('oi])oration of 
b'rance with Normandy. 

I hit a (ha nee arrow 
])nt an I'lid to his carec'r 
as h(' was hunting in the New Forest 
111 iioo; and in Robc'rt’s absence Henry 
Ih'anclerk, the tliiid son of tlu' ('onqueror, 
obtained tlu' recognition of his title from 
the baiglish ( hnnh and nobles. The 
new king inh(Mit('d from his brother two 
domestic jiroblems. Rufus had 
o])])ressed both the baronage 
and the ( hiirch. In his deal¬ 
ings with the former he had 
insisted on regarding feudal grants as 
conferring only a life estate, had demanded 
extortionate reliefs as the price of con¬ 
firming heirs in the lands of their ancestors, 
and had abused the rights of wardship and 
marriage which a feudal lord possesseci over 
his infant and female tenants. Vacant 
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THE NORMAN PERIOD IN ENGLAND 


bishoprics and abbacies he had insisted on 
treating as though they were escheated 
hefs : he liad a])propriated their nweniics, 
j^rolonged the vacancies, and demanded, 
under the name of a relief, large sums 
from those whom he eventually apj)ointed. 
Chief among the ])referments which he had 
exploitt^d w^as the sec of C'anterbury, left 
vacant by tlie death of Lanfranc in io8(). 
A tit of sick-l.icd repentance led him, in 
to aj^point the saintly Anselm of Kec 
as Lanfranc’s successor. He had, howev<!r, 
alterwards re])ente(l ol his re])entanee. For 
Anselm,in his character of li'nant in chief, 


of Belcsme, whose head, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was the rallying-point of the 
disafhictcd barons. ' 

As much a foreigner as his father and 
Kufus had been, Henry still contrived to 
conciliate the native English by a marriage 
with Matilda of Scotland, the niece of 
Edgar Atheling, and a lineal descendant 
of Alfred the (heat, by reviving the courts 
of shire and hundred wiiich feudal usuri)a- 
tion had been undermining, and by taking 
stern but necessary measures for the 
maintenance of the ymblic ])eacc. His 
hand fell heavily upon insubordinate 



THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS WHILE HUNTING IN THE NEW FOREST 


The exact circumstances attending the death of William Rufus are shrouded in mystery. On August 3rd, 1100, 
he was hunting in the New Forest with Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight, who, so the story goes, anxious to display 
his skill, shot an arrow at a stag that had suddenly started up near them ; the arrow, glancing from a tree, struck the 
king in the breast and instantly killed him. It has been asserted that Tyrrel intentionally killed the king, while William's 
death has also been attributed to an aggrieved peasant. The king’s body was buried in St. Swithin’s, Winchester. 
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was later e.\])osed to incessant jiersecutions 
from the Curia Regis, or royal court, and 
went into a voluntary exile in 1007. 
Henry’s first measures wtne designed to 
conciliate the classes whom his latlier had 
offended. He recalled Anselm, and issued 
a charter of liberties in which he promised 
to the Church tier former freedom, to the 
barons a just assessment of their feudal 
liabilities, and to the ])eo]de in general the 
restoration of the law of Edward. He was 
thus enabled to defeat an attemjit to 
bring in his brother Robert as a counter- 
claimant, and to cx])el the unruly house 


barons and more vulgar malefactors. He 
(‘xeciited justice on them not merely 
through the Curia Regis, but also 
through itinerant judges whom he sent on 
circuit through the sliires to hold extra¬ 
ordinary assizes in the local courts. 

The rej)ression of feudal indej)cndence 
was much facilitated by the conquest of 
Normandy. The single victory of Tinche- 
brai in 1106 gave the king the y)ossession 
of his brother’s ])erson and the duchy. 
Robert passed the remainder of fiis life 
in English })risons. The TCnglish baronage 
lost their best ally and the asylum on 
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which they luul always counted in the the strugglt* to ol)tain, su])])lie(l the model 
event ol their rebellions juovang un- for Ihe Concordat ol Worms in 1122, whieli 
successful. Normandy, liowever, j)ro\'<‘d iinally terminat(‘d the long war of investi- 
an expensive acciuisitioii. Until the di^atli tur(‘s‘ N'tween the ])a])acy and empire. It 
of Robert s son. W illiam- did ])rev(uit further 


of Robert’s son, William_ 

Clito, in 1127. the victor 
was nevi!!' free from the 
danger of Norman rebel¬ 
lions aided by French 
gold and armies. Hence 
England was heavily 
taxed for Henry’s foreign 
j)olicy, and the greatness 
of his needs h'd to the 
establishment of an im- 
])ro\’ed tinancial s\stem. 
centring in tlu* bNa hequer. 
lo which the royal sheriffs 
rendered a liali-vearly 
arcouni (d the taxes, the 
])roct‘('ds of ih(‘ lew courts 
and d(*iii(‘Mies. and the 
othei' soun cs ot proiit j 
a('cniing lr!)m tlu'ii shires. henry i.. kii 
' rile relations of 11 (Miry He was thf younger' 
with the ( hurch wer(' whom he succeeded < 
tr(nil)l('(l hv tlK- question H«.rj 

ol inv(‘stitur(‘s, whuh 
had ansi'll on the continent long belon' 
1100, but was first raisial in England by 
Archbishop Anselm alter his leturn lioiii 
exikr 'J'he conflict was 
conducti'd without jk'I- 
sonal bitterness. But 
Anselm n'tused to dejiart 
a hail'sdireadth from tin; 

])olicy enjoined ujjon him 
l)y the ])apacy, and Hi'iiry 
declined to reiiouni’e his 
claim u]K)n tlu' allegianci' 
of tlu^ bishops. A ('oni- 
promist' was, liovve\’ei\ 
arranged with tlu' Fo])e’s 
sanction alter Anselm liad 
endured a sei*ond exile 
of four years’ duration 
(iioj-iToh) ratlu'r than 
acknowledge' the bisho})s 
invested by the king. 

Henry reiiouiited the 
claim fo jiivcsl newly math nA m,,.- 


conllicts betw’een Henry 
and the ('hurch. In 
his lati'r years he was 
harassed by the opjiosi- 
tion ol th(' Pojie, and of 
a section among his ow-u 
clergy, to that part of tlu* 
(d)iirjijeror’s ('('clesiastical 
sf'ttleini'iit which afii'i'ted 
the power of the i\)pe. 
H(' niadi' howe\'('r, stren¬ 
uous [ind ])artially suc- 
ci'sslul (tforts to clu'ck 
till' growing practice ol 
a])peaF to Ivome. 

rill' catastrojilie of thi' 
\\hite .Ship lobbed him 
ol Ins only son. and his 
death, in H.;3, lelt Eng¬ 
land and Normandy in 


HENRY I.. KING OF ENGLAND Oeatll, Ill H.;3, lelt Ellg- 
He was thf younger brothor of William Rufus, land and Nonuaildy ill 
whom he succeeded on the tlu one of England (hslUlle between' two 
in 1100 . King Henry died suddenly at Angcr.s i, 

in Normandy, and was buried at Rending. ^ J^HHiaillS. ( >11 more lluill 


r 
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i buried at Rending', ‘'kiinianls. On more lluiii 
one oei'a.sion Hemy hail 
exaeted fioin his barons an oath ol alk'gi- 
anee to his dauglitei Matilda, the widow 
ol the Empeior Hemy \'..who liad been 
■T i-ied in ii .>9 to 

A.V,(,<‘olliey ol Anjou. Hut 
:t the prospect ol a teniale 
■ ^ i) V e I (' 1 g n with an 
0 . Angevin liusband was 
equally dL]»leasmg to tlic 
Normans and the Eng 
; li^li. 'riie niiijoi ity of the 
liarons cii both sides ot 
till' ('haiinel pri'ferred 
the «'laim ot .^tejdieii ol 
, Boulogne, wiio was, 

through his mother, a 
giaiidson of the Cem- 

queror, w ell k n o w ii 
moreover, in England 
and Norniaiidy, and a 
moflel of knightly exeel- 
leiiee. The jirecarious- 
OF HENRY I. Hess ol liis jKsitioii as an 

s Matilda, the queen (‘ll'etix'l? SOVeR'igU WaS. 



.tctiiix cw matilda, QUEEN OF HENRY 1. HeSS Ol JUS ]K Sit lOll aS aU 

apj)Ointea prelates with Eadgyth. better known as Matilda, the queen (‘li'rtivi? Sovereign was 
the insignia of spiritual of Henry i., was the daughter of Malcolm, however the stioneest 
office, but retained his king of Scotland, and of Margaret, fnvoiir 

rirrlOc rxf ixotrvwi ‘ gra.ul-daughter of Ednimid Ironsides. 1 U \ O U T. 

lormei lights ol patron- XPe barons and the 

age and leudal service praclually im- Chureli alike' sold tlu'ir allegiance to him 
diminished. This compionii.se, though on conditions. He was exqxTtc'd to abati' 
leaving the Church as f;n- as ever from the the rigid autoi racy which his iiredeec^ssor 
freedom which it had been the object ol had i^stablished/ to restore to the 
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Cl lurch her “ freedom ” of jurisdictions 
and elections, to leave the great 
leudatories jU'actically sovereign in their 
fiefs. I)isj)utes naturally 
arose as to the fulfilment 
of a compact so one¬ 
sided ; disputes engen¬ 
dered cons])iracii?s, and 
in his efforts to forestall 
the cons])ira1ors Stejihen 
offended those men who 
were the mainstay of his 
government. He arrested 
and despoiled Bishop 
Roger of Salisbury, the 
gt(‘at justiciar to wliom 
the administrative re- 
lorms of H(!nry 1. had 
been due. Tlic cause 
of Roger was warmly 
espoused by his fellow 
cliiirchmon. and furnished 
a conv(‘ni(Mit pr(d**\t to 
disf'ontented barons. 

Matilda was invited to 
England in with 

the helj) of h(‘r halt- 
brother, Fhirl Kolxu't of (lloiK'estt'r. she 
gain(‘d ])oss(‘ssion oi a considerable tract 
of countrv in and around th(‘ Severn 



STEPHEN, KING OF ENGLAND 
Helped to the throne by his personal popularity 
on the death of Henry I. in ll'O, Stephen, son 
of the Conqueror s daughter, Adela, diet not 
remain in favour, tud had to acknowledge 
Matilda's son Henry as heir to the throne. 


valley, and ('astl 
name by rebels 
throughout the 
length a. n d 
breadth ol Eng¬ 
land. While 
Ste])lien luirried 
distract(*dly trom 
eastlc to castle, 
and wasted in 
small enter]irises 
the men and 
money which 
might have suf¬ 
ficed for a det'i- 
sive cainjiaign, 
t h 0 northern 
shires fell into 
the hands of 
David of Scot¬ 
land, and the 
great feudatories 
sold their services 
alternately to 
him and to the 
empress, gaining 
new lands and 
new powers of 
jurisdiction by 

38(14 


(‘S wer(‘ 


held 



QUEEN MAUD PLEADS FOR STEPHEN’S RELEASE 
In 1141 Strahen became a prisoner inthe hands of the Empress Matilda, 
and when Maud—Matilda’s own cousin—appeared before her to beg for 
her husband’s release, 


each successive treason. Unlicensed 
castles were rapidly multijilied and be¬ 
came the nests of robber gangs w’hich 
jiilhiged at large and 
robbed on the highways. 

I'he courts of the 
(’hurcli profited by the 
general anarchy to draw 
into their net all suits 
affecting clerks and 
Church }ir()])erty. The 
issue of the dynastic 
struggki was (lecided 
more by accident than 
skill or strengtli. In 1141 
Stephen was taken caj)- 
tivx* at tlu‘ siege of Lin¬ 
coln ; hut in the same 
year the Earl ol (ilouces- 
ter fell into the hands of 
the king’s iritmds, and 
tlu' two captixes were 
exchanged. The E.arl of 
(ilonc(‘stt‘r died in 1147, 
whereu])on tlu' Empress 
Matilda retired from Eng¬ 
land. 'J'h(‘ eont(‘st was 
taken uj) by her son, Henry of Aipou, whose 
marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, tlu‘ 
(lix'orced wile of Louis VILot Fiance, ga^’e 
him ample resources. In 115 >> the death 
of Stej) hen’s 
i‘ldest son, the 
ami )it ions Ens- 
tac(\ ]nived the 
way for a coni- 
jiromisi': by the 
mediation ol the 
(Tuirch .Stepli'Ui 
was induced to 
recognise the 
young Angevin 
as his coadjutor 
and heir. 'Lhe 
anarchy came to 
an end ; king 
and count de¬ 
voted themselves 
harmoniously to 
t h 0 supjiression 
of feudal licence; 
and in 1154 
death of Stephen 
brought his rival 
to the throne 
and opened a 
brighter era in 
the national 


tilda s own cousin—appeared before her to beg for i 
she drove the sorrowing wife from her presence. 1U5 tOI y. 
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evaded the consequences of renunciation; 
but it was not until the advent of 
the sixte(nith century tliat the iminunity 
f)f rriiniiH)us elrrks from tiu' secular 
courts could he materia lly diminished. 

On tlie continent also 
Henry foui^ht a losing; 
battle. 'J'houj^h he ac'- 
(juired Brittany by a 
marriagt' lH*tw(‘(‘n his son 
(h'offrt'V and th(‘ heiress 
of that county. h(‘ tailed 
to conquei' Touloiis(\ Au¬ 
vergne, lierri, and th(‘ 

French Vexin, ])oss('ssions 
vvdiich he covct(Hl as a 
means ofstreiigthcniiij^ his 
Irontier on tlie side ot 
France. His continental 
possession- were di\'id(‘d 
b\ N'iek-nt ju'oN’iiK'ial 
t(‘uds, amt his sons on the' 
i'ontim'iit (in'll'd against 
one another and their 
lather, set ja'ovince* 
against proN’ima'. and 
callt'd in the king of 
Fd'ance to tlu'ii aid. The 
great king’s ('iid, in was accc'lerated 

by tti(‘ hniniliation of a deteal wliiedi h(‘ 
expt'iienct'd troin a ('oalition of Richard 
and John, his eldest surviving sons, with 
the astute Philip Augus¬ 
tus. His feireign (‘injure 
was built on shilling sand, 
and only a tew years more 
were needed to invoh'e the 
whole tabric in utter ruin. 

Against these* reverses 
we must however, set the 
t'xte'usion ot linglisli in- 
thieiiea* in the Jhilish 
Isle*s. At his accession 
Henry recovered the 
North of I'higland trom 
the Scot, taking advant¬ 
age of the death ot David 
and the minority of his 
son, William the Idon. 

In 1173 the latter em¬ 
braced the cause ot 
Henry’s rebellious sons 
and invade'd Northern 
England. Dcft*ateel and 
ca|)tun'd, he was not re- 
le^ase'd until he had ree'ogniscd Henry as liis 
overlord I )y the treaty of Falaise. In Ireland 
an Anglo-Norman occujiation of the east 
and south e oasts was effected between 
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KING HENRY II. OF ENGLAND 
Succeeding Stephen on the throne of England 
in 11.14, Henry II., by his marvellous adminis¬ 
trative ability, reformed the whole fabric of 
Engli.sh government. His later years were 
crowded with troubles, and he died in I I sir 



QUEEN ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE 
The divorced queen of Louis VII., Eleanor of 
Aquitaine married King Henry II., to whom she 
brought considerable territory and a nominal 
suzerainty over the west bank of the Rhone. 


iibq and 1171 by the cnte'rprisc of Welsh 
Marche^r lords who, with the conse-nt of 
Heuiry, had taken service under Dermot, 
king of Neath. In the latter year the 
king visitt'd Ireland to ive'eive* the homage 
ol the* settlers and the 
Irish clergy. His lord- 

sliij) over Ireland is said 
on good authority to have* 
bee*n r{*('ognised by the 
]^a})acy, though doubt has 
l)e*e*n cast on the* ge'miiiu*- 
ne'ss ol the* lamoiis Bull 
J.audabilite*!', which is 

vouclu'd b\- his historians 
to j)ro\a' the grant. 
W'hatever its justifica¬ 
tion, his anthfirity was 
soon re*cognise*d in torin 
by the whole* ol IieTiiid; 
the* High King oj Con¬ 
naught and otlier native 
rulers l)e*came liis\assals, 
while Ins wairioi* barons 
Irom I'Jigland ])rocee*el(*d 
sle*adily with the con¬ 
quest ol the easte'rn dis¬ 
tricts ol the* i.sland. 

The* ])eriod oi inSej-iii^ was marked 
abroad b\ the* loss ol all the* continental 
j)osse*ssions with the* e‘Xce‘})tion eil (iuieMine*, 
at home by a re*ae tie)n. partly it not mainly 
leuelal. against the* grow¬ 
ing e'e*ntralisation ol 
e'X(*cutivi* i)ower, whie'h 
cnlmiiiatod in the* bare)iis’ 
war and the* (iie-at 
('harte'i. 'I'lie* two sets 
e)l (*ve*nls are clf>se*ly 
ce)nne*cte*d, for ill suee'ess 
abre)a(l incre'ase*d taxa- 
tie)n and diseontent at 
heane*. Be)th were* the 
natural re*sult ot circuin- 
stane'(*s. but be)lh w(*r(' 
acce*le*rate*(l by the faults 
of Henry’s succe*sse)rs, 
Richard and John, fhe 
tornu'r teeok u|) the* j)lan 
which his fathe*r had 
meditated, but v\ise*ly 
abande)ne(l, of je)ining the 
Third ('rusade to re'coveu' 
Jerusalem trom Saladin, 
the sultan of F'gy|)t. 
Hitherto England had |)laye*d but a 
subordinate i)art in the moveanent for 
the exclusion of the infidel freim the 
Holy Lanel. Seane volunt(*ers had gone 



ENGLAND'S ANGEVIN KINGS 


to servo niiclor Robert of Normandy through which the regency met their 

in the first expedition ; Init those who mnster’s reiterated calls for fresh sujiidies, 
joined in the second had gone no and afterwards by the crushing fcfexes 

further than Lisbon, though the ca])turc which were needed for his ransom, 
of this Moorish stronghold was largely At the siege of Acre* Richard quarrelled 

due to the valour of the English con- with the Duke of Austria, Leojxdd V. 

tiiigent. The first occasion on which When the ( rusade was abandoned, with 
the English crown assisted the Crusaders its main object, the recovery of Jerusalem, 
was in 1188, when Henry II. levied for unaccomplished, Richard was shi})wrecked 

this jmrpose a tax of 10 per cent, on in the Adriatic, and caught by the duke’s 

movable property (the Saladin Tithe), men while attempting to j)ass through 



THE MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Appointed by Henry II. to be Archbishop of Canterbury, Thoiras ii Becket became the champion of the rights of the 
Church, and differences arose between him and the king. Believing Henry desired his primate’s death, four of the 
king’s knights attacked and assassinated him at the altar of Canterbury Cathedral on December I2i)th, 1170. The 
death of this great prelate sent a thrill of horror through Europe. In 1220 Becket s bones were enshrined in a chapel of 
the Cathedral; for a long while pilgrimages were made to his tomb, and reverence was paid to him as a martyr and a saint. 

l ioiii !lif' puiure by M. Wfig.ill 

Richard preferred tu raise the funds for Austria in disguise. The full sum de- 

his exjiedition by the sale of privileges, manded for his release was £100,000 ; only 

offices, and crown demesnes, including a part was paid, but, to raise this, one- 

the vSeottish suzerainty, which his father fourth of all rents and movable property 

had acquired by the Treaty of Ealaise : had to be collected from the Church and 

and his force was com])osed mainly of laity. Nor was this the only bad result 

men who had taken the Crusading vow of the Crusade. In Richard’s absence his 

and therefore served without reward. But brother John excited odium against the 

during the king’s long absence—from chancellor, William Longchamp, whom the 

August, iiqo, to March, 1194-the nation king had left at the head of tlie govern- 

was harassc'd, at first by the exactions ment. Longchamp was exiled from 
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England by the baronage ; and John then 
j^roceeded to form an alliance with Philip 
Augustus of France on the understanding 
that the dominions of Richard should 
be divided between them. 

Normandy was invaded 
by French forces, and 
John succeeded in raising 
a rebellion in England. 

Although both attacks 
failed before the vigorous 
measures of the new le- 
gents, they l(‘ft effects 
which were felt for tlie 
rest of Richard’s reign. 

He found hims(‘lf involvt'd 
in an interminable war of 
skirmishes and intrigues 
against the King of 
France: and th(‘ English 
baroiiage was tncoiiragc'd 
by John's exam])k' to 
resist the financial 
demands wliich the con¬ 
tinental war entailed. 

The (iieat Council, which 
hitherto had been a source 
of strength to the crown, 
readily lending the weight of its name 
to new laws and new taxation, now 
became an instrument of op])osition; and 
the whole system ot 
Henry II. was called in 
c]U(‘stion by the leaders of 
discontent. Something 
was done by Richard’s 
able minister, the jiriinate, 

Hubeit Walter, to con¬ 
ciliate the lower classes 
and the minor tenants in 
chief. A ])art of tlu; 
duties hitherto jiertormed 
by the sheriff were taken 
f r o m t h at ii n | )0] )u 1 ar 
official and (‘iitrusti'd to 
coroners elected in every 
shire ; and a new tax on 
land, the carucage — a 
substitute for the earlier 
Danegeld — was allowed 
to be assessed by elected 
juries from 1194. Thus 
the right of self-govern¬ 
ment, of which the shires 
had been so long de]:)ri ved, 
was partially restored to them, and t’ne 
middle class of landowners, who serv^ed as 
coroners and as.sessors,were trained for their 
more difficult political duties of the future. 

3%8 



.RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 
Going on a Crusade to the Holy Land, he 
defeated the Saracens, but failed to reach 
Jerusalem. He was made prisoner in ]l'.)2by 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, and kept in captivity 
for two years. Richard passed less than one 
year of his reign in residence in England. 



RICHARD’S QUEEN, BERENGARIA 
She was the daughter of Sancho VI. of 
Navarre, and was married to Richard in 
Cyprus, in 1191, while the English king 
was on his way to the wars in the Holy Land. 


But these boons, intended to mitigate the 
unpopularity of heavy taxation, were 
imjierfectly ajipreciated, and Hubert 
Walter fell from power, sacrificed as a 
sca])cgoat to his master’s 
unpopularity. 

Equally unsuccessful 
were the efforts of John 
to conciliate the trading 
towns. As regent after 
Longchamp’s expulsion, 
the prince had sold to 
London the right of set¬ 
ting up a commune. It 
was a new departure, for 
hitherto the crown had 
jealouslv denied the 
boroughs the ])rivilege of 
self-government ; but a 
number of similar con- 
ct'ssions wtae made to 
other towns of England 
and Ireland in the jx*riod 
of John’s reign. Thus 
th(‘ develojniKMit of r(‘- 
presentativi‘ institutions 
in the boroughs k(‘])t ])ac(' 
with the similar develop¬ 
ment in the shires. But shires and boroughs 
alike were soon alienated from the cause of 
John, and London played a great part 
in tlie struggle for tlu‘ 
Charter ot Libei ties. 

For John the beginning 
of troubles was the feud 
with the Fri*ncli mon¬ 
archy, which, in s])ite of 
Ins previous Iritaidship 
with Philij) Augustus, 
devolved upon him in 
iiq() at the same time 
as the crown of England, 
Philip’s lir.st ex])edient 
was to support the claims 
of John’s nephew, Arthur 
of Brittany, to the French 
dominions of the house 
of Anjou. Arthur’s career 
ended in 1202, when he 
was captured by his uncle. 
The young jmnee was 
shortly afterwards assas¬ 
sinated, but the indigna¬ 
tion which this crime 
provoked encouraged 
Philip to stretch his rights of suzerainty 
to their fullest extent. On various pre¬ 
texts he declared John’s continental pos¬ 
sessions forfeit; and in 120^ the English 
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were expelled without much resistance 
from Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and 
Tourainc. The English baronage refused 
to help in defending these provinces 
on the ])lea that they were not bound 
to foreign service; still less would 
they aid with men or money the ex¬ 
peditions which the king planned in later 
years for the recovery of his inheritance. 


The quarrel with the barons had 
already become acute when, in 1208, 
the king involved himself in a feud with 
the C'hurch, by attempting to force into 
the primacy a creature of his own, John 
Grey, the Bishop of Norwich. Innocent 
III., to whom the monks of Canterbury 
appealed, encouraged them to elect 
an English cardinal, Stephen Langton. 


When John retaliated by punishing Lang¬ 
ton’s supporters with banishment and 
confiscation, the land was laid und^ ah 
interdict, which was taken off in 1213 only 
upon condition that John recognised the 
papal candidate. John then endeavoured 
to secure the help of l^ome against his 
irritated subjects by doing homage to 
Innocent for his dominions. The new arch¬ 
bishop, however, although 
the nominee of Innocent, 
and ordered to support the 
king, ])laeed himself at the 
head of the baronial op¬ 
position. The demands of 
the party were formulated 
in 1214, while John was 
engaged in his final effort 
to recover the Angevin pos¬ 
sessions. These demands, 
based upon the charter of 
Henry I., were embodied in 
a great docuiiK'iit of the 
same character. They 
were presi'iited to John at 
the sword’s ])oint on his 
return, whim, deserted by 
all but a few adherents, he 
was finall\' hnced to sign 
tlie new (or (ireat) Charter 
at Kunnymede, near Wind¬ 
sor. on June 15th, 1215. 

'I his lamoiis document 
effected little change in 
the institutions oj central 
and local government, nor 
was such nd’orm the object 
of the authors. Magna 
Cliarta enumerates those 
liberties ot the various 
orders in the state which 
had been most flagrantly 
infringed during the pre¬ 
ceding three reigns. It 
consists of special ])romises 
tt) the Church, the barons, 
the free towns, the ordinary 
freemen, and the vulleins. 
The crown’s rights w'ere 
more (are fully defined 
and limited than heretofore. Abstract 
principles w'ere, on the whole, avoided. 
But certain ])romises of a more general 
character, and affecting all classes equally, 
were included in the Charter—for example, 
that justit'e should not be sold, delayed, 
or denied to any man ; that no judicial 
penalty should be inflicted excej)t by 
lawful process; that fines should be 
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THE CORONATION OK RICHARD 1. IN WESTMINSTER ABBEV 
The coronation of the Crusading king took place on September 3rd, 1189, the 
ceremony being marked by great pomp and splendour. In the illustration, which 
shows the procession along the aisle of the Abbey, the Earl of Albemarle is 
seen carrying the crown, while over the head of Richard is a silken canopy, 
supported by four lances, each one being held by a great baron of the kingdom. 
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proportionate to offences ; and that no 
extraordinary feudal aids or scutages 
should he levied without the consent of 
the (heat ('ouncil. 

The ("hart(‘r was no sooner signed than 
the terms of ])eace were violated on 
both sides. Tht* barons declined to disarm ; 
the king collected mercenaries from 
abroad and obtained a pa])al dis])ensation 
from the oath which lie had taken to 
observe the (diarler. Driven to des])air 
by the coalition of the king and Pojie, 
the barons invited Louis, the son and ludr 
of Philip Augustus, to come and be their 
king. He ac cejited tlu‘ invitation ; and, 
soon aft(M‘ he had landed, was master of 
tli<' (•ast('rn couiitii'S. John, how(‘Ver, iijioii 
iec()\'eriiig from his first alarm, raist^d 
the wc'^t iigaiii'^t the relx'ls and showed 
tlie t]naliliis of a skilled general. Put in 
iJie mids: oi a ':ain]>aign ol lon ed marcli(\s 
he succumb(‘d to illness in and died, 


leaving a son of only nine years old to 
succeed him, under the title of Henry III. 

John’s death did more than his military 
successes to sa\’e the dynasty. The barons, 
aln^ady alienated from their foreign 
leader, who o])enly dis])laytHl his con- 
leni]>t for the disloyalty liy which he had 
])rofited, ndiiriied one by on(‘ to the 
allegiance of the boy-king. A \'ictory in 
the narrow streeds of Lincoln, and a sea- 
fight in tli(‘ straits of Dovcm* whic h d(‘strc)yecl 
thc‘ French lleet, cornjilcded the ruin of 
the c)])])('sitic)n. In I2iy Louis sigiu'd the 
Treaty of Lambeth and ex’acnatcMl Ihigland. 
His iollowers recei\c‘d an amiu'sty, and 
sonu‘ submitted, while' othc'rs departc'd 
lor the Holy Land. Henceforth Henry 
liacl more' to tear Irom the' ]»arty of the 
('rown than Ironi that of tin- (‘harter. His 
minority was troublc'el by tends b<‘tw(‘c*n 
the' English and the; fort'ign supporters 
ol his fathc'r. The papacy was with 



THE BARONS OF ENGLAND AND KING JOHN 

rhis picture, by Mr. William Martin, in the University Galleries at Oxford, represents the Barons of England making 
oath to compel King John to grant the Charter o( Henry I., which had been found by Archbishop Langton in 
a monastery. The pressure brought to bear upon the king had the desired result, and the great Charter ol 
Liberties, which imposed on him and his successors distinct limitations of the royal power, was signed in 1215. 
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difficiilty induced to withdraw a claim to 
the ^guardianship of the kin^ and kingdom, 
whicli was based u]X)n John’s oath of 
^'assalag(^ In 1224 h'^^lkc's de Breaule, 
who had command(‘d tlie fon'igm mercen- 
ari(^s during tlu; war and Iiad ])een re- 
ward(‘d with six sheriffdoms in tin* midland 
counties, raised a Rebellion which tor a 
moiiK'nt threatcn(‘d to shake tlK‘ stability 
(>f the throne. Even when he had Ihhui 
crushed, the situation riunained dithcult. 

P(‘ter d('s Koches, a Poit(‘vm ecclesiastic, 
to whom John liad given tJie s(‘e of 
\\’inch(^st(‘r, succeed(‘d in regaining tlu^ 
control of tlit‘ young king’s education, 
and tilled the \\(‘ak but ambitious mind of 


sions, with the result that he attempted 
the invasion of Poitou in 1242, and 
exjierienced a humiliating defeat from 
Louis IX. at Taill(‘b()urg ; subsequefi'tly 
they induced him to a('ccj)t for his second 
son, Edmund, the crown of Sicily, which 
the ])a]iacy was endeavouring to wrest 
trom the heirs of the EmjKu or Frederic II., 
while they tradiua'd and drove into 
opposition the king’s brother-in-law, Simon 
de Monttort, who was the only able states¬ 
man of t]i(‘ royal })ai‘tv. 

Henry himself contribiiterl to the popular 
discontent by the facility with wliicli he 
allowed e\’ery iu‘w claim of tin? papacy ui)on 
th(‘ ( hunh. I'uder the stress of the war 


Hciirv with dreams of conqut'st on the 

ot autocracy at of taxing 

home. TraiiK^d tlu^ national 

this sch<.)ol, Churches: and 

cpiar- I I this 

reil(‘d at the I P resented by 

first op])or- ^^^B I I every class of 

limity \vith the | Englishmen,was 

justiciar Hubert rgnpi su]))>orted by the 

(!(' Ihirgh, who whom 

had Ixaui for KjH |j^|BflBPB^^B religious feeling 

soiiK' years th(' || ^| |[ was developed to 

head ol the the point of 

regency. The ]>ietism. Under 

' ||fly|^^Bi^H||^^Bi the 

these grievances, 
and 

^^B by 

tempted ^^B indignation 

to lik(‘ IHIimmiB bIII llBSl^MliiiHlll^llllllHi which 

the Ca])ets of king JOHN and his queen, Isabella of angouleme misrule was daily 

]’ra,nce, through False, treacherous, and tyrannical, John, who became king: of aggl'aV'Ut illg, the 
1 M < i fr n i fi {' '1 n i Engrland in IIDO, was giiilt^r of many infamous deeds. Being excom- / ' , rnnnril 

. ! V nuinicated by Pope Innocent III., he yielded to the papal claims and 

llllllisters, w ho agreed to hold his kingdom as a fief of the papacy. John has been made I'ClterateCt 
could be trust t^d described as “ being odious and contemptible in public and private life." prott'sts, l efusod 


w'iih tlu“ HoluMistauffen. Rome had begun 
. chiim the 


■■ ■- 

>/ 



I^V 



to render an imjilicit obedience to their 
master’s w’islics. 

Under this feeble desjiotism ICngland 
contimuul to the year 1258, mid th<‘ (beat 
Council vainly ])rotcsted against a j)olicv 
which was ex})cnsive, unpopular, and 
fruitless. The king fell into the hands of 
two grou])sot foreign favourites: the one 
was com})Ose(l of Poitevius related to his 
mother; the other, consisting of Pro¬ 
vencals and Savoyards, owed their 
influence to tlu? queen, Eleanor of Pro¬ 
vence, W'hom Henry married in 1236. They 
monopolised the highest honours and 
were enriched from the royal demesnes. 
They encouraged the king in his idle 
dream of reconquering the French j)osses- 


to vote sup])lies, and finally demanded the 
right of nominating aiu^. controlling the 
royal ministers. In 123S the king’s financial 
embarrassments left him at tlic mercy of the 
(inxit ('oimcil ; th(‘ result was the formii- 
laton of a new' scheme of government—the 
Provisions of Oxtord—under wdiich suiireme 
power w'as divided bctw'een tw'o baronial 
committees, the one for executive and 
the other for k'gislative purposes. Tlie 
crowm on the one side, the (beat Council 
on the other, w'cre ])y this scheme reduced 
to insigniflcaiicc. It w'as a device for 
transferring pow'cr to those wdio considered 
themselves in \'irtiie of birth, w’ealth, and 
influence the natural leaders ot English 
society. 
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The new government was not wholly chief. But the three electors and theii 
ineffective. It ex])elled the alien favourites,' nominees were made responsible to the 
cancelled the recent grants of royal (ireat Council, and Montfort introduced a 
demesnes, and by renouncing the Angevin radical change into the constitution of this 
claims to all French territory outside Gas- body. He summoned to it in 1265 not 
cony it purchased ])cace with France; but only prelates and barons, but also two 
The Cl ims satisfaction to offer knights from every shire, and burgesses 

of *he LeTser towns or to the from a certain number of cities and 

Landholders'^ lesser landholders, who since boroughs. Shire re})reseiitatives had been 
the time of Henry II. had summoned on ])revious occasions, both in 
been qualifying for political life by an this reign and in that of John, I.ut the 
active share in local administration, tow'iis had never before been re])rescnted ; 
Both these classt's had grievances to be and the knights, who reju esented the estate 
redressed ; hotli demanded a share in the of the lesser landholders, had becai con- 


governrnent. Hence the ruling barons suited in the ])ast only about taxation, 
lacked pojnilar support. Simon de Mont- In this ])arliainenl the third estate took 
fort and the king’s eldest son, the land part in all the deliluTations, and their assent 


F d w a r d , dissociated 
tluunselves at the tirst 
oi^portunity from the 
new governmc'nt, which 
they had on^irally su])- 
})orted. The object of 
Montiort was sim})ly to 
procure justice tor the 
coinmonall y. Edwaird, 
on the other hand, 
thought meivly ol re¬ 
covering ])oi)ular su])- 
port lor the crown. 
Acting under his son’s 
advice,the king renouiu'ed 
llio Brov’isions in 1261, 
and })ropos(‘(l that Louis 
IX. of Franc(‘ should 
arbitralbidwecn himself 
and the barons. The sug- 



KING HENRY III. 


to the final decisions is 
lormally recorded. 

Montiort a])i>ealed to 
twM) (listmet interests in 
the nation, d'here was 
an (‘('clesiastical paity, 
which ri'senled the league 
belw'tH'U king and P()j)e 
and the consecpuait taxa¬ 
tion oi the national 
Church lor the benefit 
of Ronu'. 'riuTC w'as also 
a constitutional J^arty, 
whose \ it‘ws wan't' sum- 
inc'd up in the thesis of 
tlu'ir lanious manifesto, 
the S(nig of Lewa‘s, that 
“ the king is not above 
th(‘ law', but the law 
al.)ov(' the king,” and in 
the doctrine that the law 


gestion W'as acce])ted, and crowned King of England at Gioiice.ster in the doctriiu' that the law 
l)y the Misc of Amiens the i‘2ni, Henry iii. was a mier who lacked should ])e made, and its 
French king cleelarecl the application contn.iled. 


Ih-ovisions nnil and void. 

The d('cisi()n came as a cru.shing blow^ to 
the leaders of the oligarchic inovenumt, 
and they retired from the struggle*. But 
Montfort, at the h(*ad of a party w'hich 
comprised sonu* ot the younger barons, the 
lesser tenants in chief, the towns, and a 
section of the clergy, refused to accept a 
settlement which Icit the king unfettered. 


by a repn'sentative 
ass(‘mbly. **lfut it is the usual fate of 
(‘nthusiasts to he deju'ndcnt on the sup- 
porl of a w(*l]-inteiition('(l Imt apathetic 
majority, which is (‘asily conv(‘rt(‘(i from 
the n(‘w doctrint! to the old. Monthud fell 
at Evesham in 1265. He had incurred the 
sus})icion of designs ujion the crown, he 
had failed to reform in a few' months the 


and the people without a share in the accumulated abuses of centu- 

government. At the battle of Lewes, Simon outraged the 

m 1264, Montfort captured the king and accepted ideas of loyalty and 

Prince Edward. He immediately pro- good faith. From the first he 

mulgated a new constitution, the most was confronted by a comjiact bexiy of irre- 
original and far-seeing scheme of political concilables. As .soon as his pojmlaritv 
reform which the Mi(idle Ages can show', waned, they fell upon him and restored 
It placed the nomination of conncillcrs tin*, old order over liis grave. He was 
and ministers of state in the hands of a long revered as a patriot, but his party 
board of three, of whom Montfort was the disaj)peared from luiglish politics. 



Ibtmon lie IWontfort 

“THE HERO AND MARTYR OF ENGLAND IN THE 
GREATEST OF HER CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLES" 

H k was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circumspect; in the use of arms and in 
experience of warfare superior to all others of his time ; commcndably endowed 
with knowledge of letters; fond of hearing the offices of the Church by day and night; 
sparing of food and drink, as those who were about him saw with their own eyes ; in time 
of night watching more than he slept, as his more intimate friends have oft related. In 
the greatest difficulties which he went through while handling affairs of state, he w^as 
found trustworthy ; notably in Gascony, whither he w’cnt by command of the king, and 
there subdued to the king’s majesty rebels beforetime unconquered, and sent them to 
Kngland to his lord the King. He was, moreover, pleasant and witty in speech, and ever 
aimed at the reward t)f an admirable faith ; on account of which he did not fear to undergo 
death, as shall be told hereafter. His constancy all men, even his enemies, admired ; for 
when others had sworn to observe the Provisions of Oxford, and the most part of them 
despised and rejected that to which they had sworn, he, having once taken the oath, like 
an immovable pillar stood firm, and neither by threats, nor promises, nor gifts, nor 
flattery could be mo\ed to depart in any way with the other magnates from the 
oath which he had taken to reform the state of the realm. . . . And the earl, 

like a secf)nd Joshua, worshipped justice, as the very medicine ol his soul. 

Rishanger, the Monk of St. Albans, in his “Chronicle" 

H ad he lived longer, the prospect of the throne might have opened before him, and he 
might have become a destroyer instead of a .saviour. If he had succeeded in such 
a design, he could not have made a belter king than Edward; if he had failed, England 
would have lain at the feet of Edward, ;i ruler whose virtues would have made him more 
dangerous as a despot than his fathei’s vices had made him in his attempt at despotism. 
He was greater as an opponent of t\ranny than as a deviser of liberties; the fetters 
imposed on royal autocracy, cumbrous and entangled as they were, seem to have been an 
integral part of his policw ; the means he took for admitting the nation to self-govern¬ 
ment wear very much the form of an occasional or party expedient, which a longer tenure 
of undivided power might have led him either to develop or to discard. 1 he idea of 
representative government had, however, ripened under his hand ; and although the germ 
of the growth lay in the primitive institutions of the land, Simon has the merit ol having 
been one of the lirst to see the u.ses and the glories to which it would ultimately grow. 
Bishop Stubbs in “The Early Plantagenets" 

H k was more than a great general, more than a great politician, far more than a mere 
party leader, inasmuch as he obeyed to the death that ruling principle which his 
own words expressed, “ 1 would rather die without a foot of land than break the oath that 
I have made.” This was why he was worshipped as a saint and a martyr; and if we 
smile at the popular superstition which believed in the miracles wrought at his tomb, we 
can look up to the popular instinct which recognised in him that rarest of all miracles, a 
true patriot. The form of government which he set up, and the constitutional measures 
he adopted to strengthen it, sufficiently disprove the assertion that he used the pretext of 
reform to cover the designs of a purely seltish ambition. The fact that he never aimed at 
supreme power, in spite of the insults and injuries he received at the hands of Henry, 
until it became evident that in no other way could justice be done, acquits him of the 
charge of traitorous disloyalty to his king. The fact that he was the only one of the 
greater nobles who remained true to his cause shows how' far he was above the prejudices 
of class, and what temptations he had to surmount before he left the common rut in 
which his peers were content to move, and marked out for himself the nobler and more 
dangerous course to which duty called him. A conviction of his own honesty of purpose, 
a firm faith that the right would triumph, as well as an overweening confidence in his own 
pow'crs, led him to persevere in that course to the end, and to essay the impossible. 
He failed, but he was fortunate in that he did not live to feel the bitterness of failure. 

W. G. Prothero in “ Simon de Montfort" 
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WESTERN 
EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE 
AGES 



DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF THE 
NATIONS: 
BRITISH ISLiB 
IV 


THE FIRST TWO EDWARDS 

AND THEIR WARS WITH THE SCOTTISH KINGS 


T he influcnrt; of Montforl’s ideas is 
api)arcnt in the ])olicy of Edward I. 
The overtlirower of Month>rt sncceed(‘d his 
father, in 1272, with no intention of satis- 
tying the ])olitical as])irations oi the third 
estate. But circunistana's were too 
strong h)r Inm. He found the crown 
impoverished and heavily in debt : the 
h(‘rc'ditary rev('nue barely sulTiced lor 
ordinary ex|)enst‘S, and tliroughoiit his 
reign he was involved, partly by circum- 
staiK'es, but more often b\- his own choice, 
m ju'olonged wars. So far as he could, he 
used feudal levies, liable to seiwe lor lorty 
days at their own expense ; but it was no 
longtM* |)ossible to win cam])aigns with 
lorc(‘s of this kind. Making an extcnsivt‘ 
use ol ])aid knights and men-at-arms, he 
re(juired Irecpient grants of taxation from 
the (ireat ('ouncil, and it soon became 
evident that taxes upon the ])roperty of the 
non-feudal classes would be tolerated only 

.. w . . it these ( lasses were con- 

Ihc Model li. 1 1- _ 1 

n , suJt<‘d. From 127 ? onwards 

Parliament i- 1 1 • ^ ■ 

of Edw.rd I ' ''"'I''’' ’' 

ments in repiesentation. 

These culminatt' in the summoning ot the 
so-called Mod(‘l Parliament in I2()5. 

To this assembly the prelates and 
baions were summoned as to a (beat 
('(nmcil, representatives of the inferior 
clergy as to a national synod, knights 
of the shire and burgc^sses as to Mont- 
fort’s ])arliament of I2(),5, with this differ¬ 
ence, that there was no attemjd to pack 
the assembly as Mont fort had done. 
Since I2()5 the form of the English Parlia¬ 
ment has undergone considcTalde changes. 
The estate of the lower clergy withdrew, 
by its own wish, soon after Edward’s time, 
and thenceforth, till the reign of Charles 
II., voted supplies through the convoca¬ 
tions of the two archiejnscojial ]>r()vinces. 

The list of magnates and of towns entitled 
to be summoned was frequently altered 
even in Edward’s reign. Hut from the 
year I2()5 a parliament including represen¬ 
tatives ot towns and shires has been an 


essential feature ol the F2nglish constitu¬ 
tion. 

The control of the m^w body over taxa¬ 
tion was settled in jirinciple as early as 
I2()7, wluMi the thn'at ot rebellion, })ro- 
v'oked by illegal im])osts on ex])orts and on 
the shires, compelled the king to sign the 
‘‘ Cemhrmatio Cartnriim.” The language of 
this document is guarded, and 

. ® .. lulward, while abandoning 

Abandons the ..1 i m 1 11 

Mr -I M the evil diK^s, carefully 

EvjI Dues 1 • 1 i -.x- ^ 

rel ruined Iroin committing 

himself to any general ])rinci[)le. There is, 
howev’er, little doubt that his concession 
was undeistood, and meant to be iinder- 
sto(xl. as a })r()inise that neither land nor 
movablt's should ])e in future taxed at the 
king’s arbitrary will and pleasure. 11 should 
be noticed that it was tlie king’s intention 
to consult the third ('state' on no other 
question save that of subsidies. F'or ad¬ 
vice on k^gislatkm and jiolicy lu' looked, as 
of old, ex(iusi\'ely to the magnates. But 
before the end of the reign the commons 
had asserted the princi})le that redress of 
the grievances ('xpressed in their petitions 
ought to precede the grant of money ; and 
thus tlu' way was }uc})ared tor the claims 
which they advanc(*d in the fourteenth eind 
fifteenth centuri(*s to exercise a power of 
control and revision ovei' almost every 
dopartuK'nt of the administration. 

The devel()|)ment of this new assembly, 
through w'hicli a definite, although a sub¬ 
ordinate, share of ])()litical power was 
allotted to the commons, could not fail to 
Barons’ weaken the jiosition of the 
Weakened The significance of 

Powers l>arliamentary institutions from 
this point of view w^as recognised 
and resented sln-irtly after Edward’s death. 
But in his lifetime the new parliament was 
acce])ted by the estate of the barons as a 
necessity, and was no doubt the less 
criticised because it was the result of a 
gradual evoluti(m. The reign of Henry 
III. had shown how powerful feudalism 
could be so long as it stood on the defensive, 
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and how little popular support would 
be worth in a jnotracted struggle with the 
traditional leaders of the nation. 

Edward therefore shrank from declaring 
open war upon feudalism, and ])referred 
to use it rather than to crush it. The 
concessions w h i c h h e 
made to win the support 
of the barons were almost 
as important as his covert 
invasions of their ]U'ivi- 
leges. Already, as the ally 
of vSimon dc Mont fort, he 
had heljK'd, by the Pro¬ 
visions f)l Westminster, to 
bind and define' the 
judicial jiower of the 
great lords over their free 
tenants. In the statutes of 
(iloucester in 1278 h(‘ went 
a ste]) further, ('rderiiig a 
strict inquiry into the 
nature ancl ronree of all 
existing private jurisdic¬ 
tions, From this time 
lorward a sharp distine- 
titui was drawn betw’een 
“royal rights’' of justice 
and ordinary seagnorial 
riglits whicli might be 
n'garded as inherent in 



* owiH'r.shi]) 
of land, 'the (Mown resumed all royal 
rights which had pass(xl into juivatt' 
hands otherwise than by exquo.ss grant 
or immemorial prescription. Owing to 
this ])()li('y the higlu'r leudal courts be('amt‘ 
of little value to 
their owners and 
quickly fell into 
desuetude, while 
the importance of 
manorial courts 
w a s g 1* e a 11 v 
diminished. On 
the other hand, 
the laud laws ol 
Edward I. minis¬ 
tered to the ag¬ 
grandisement of 
the great families. 

The statute “De 
Don is ” in 1285 
restored the 


power of strict and perpetual entail, which 
had been undermined by a series of 
judicial decisions; that of mortmain, in 
1279, by forbidding religious bodies to 
acquire new lands, secured lay lords 
igainsl one of the most frequent frauds 
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through which they were robbed of their 
feudal dues ; and, finally, that of “ Quia 
emptores “ in 1290, which, while j)ermit- 
ting the holder of unentailed land to sell 
it freely, made the buyer the immediate 
tenant of the seller's lord, came as a boon 
both to great landlords 
and to the holders of en¬ 
cumbered estates. It is 
not sur])rising that 
Edward, though he had 
to deal with a hostile 
coalition of banuis in the 
crisis of T297, was 
generally able to count 
on their .su])j)ort. Fc'udal 
levies wert' a valuable 
element in the great 
armies with which he 
overran Wales and Scot¬ 
land, and the estate of the 
barons did him excellent 
service in his determined 
conflict with tlu' ])apacy. 

This conflict assumed 
im})ortaiic(‘ because it 
came at a time of friction 
bc‘twe(‘n the monarchy 

proved himself to'be one of England s grreatest and nafioivil Tlnirrh 
rulers. He waged long war against Scotland. . naiiouai LaiUrCll. 

1 he statute of mortmain 
was naturally rt'stMited by the clergy, and 
it was foll()W(‘tl b\- th(‘ writ of “ Fircum- 
specte Agatis’’ m 1285, which defiiu'd the 
limits of (‘ccl(‘siasti('al juiiscliction in civil 
eases. The protests of Archbishop Peck- 
ham against tlK'se m(‘asur(*s did not ('all for 
serious consider- 
ati(*n. Jh.it the 
hands of the next 
lirimate. Win¬ 
ch e 1 s V. y, w en' 
strengthened by 
the daring and 
u n e X p e c t e d 
action of Honi- 
lace Vm. in 
issuing the Bull 
“Clericis Laicos.” 
Boniface forbade 
the clergy to pay- 
taxes to the lay- 
power without 
the consent of 
the Holy See ; and it was not until the 
clergy had been outlawed and the Pope 
intimidated that the obligation of the 
Church to contribute subsidies for national 
imrj->oses could be once more asserted. 
Winrhelsey, defeated on the question of 


THE GREAT EDWARD I. 
Coming to the throne of England in 127 ', 
Edward I. revealed high qualities as a general, 
a warrior, a lawgiver, and a statesman, and 


th( 



Eleanor of Castile 
THE TWO QUEENS 


Marguerite of France 
OF EDWARD I. 




THE LAST MARCH OF EDWARD I.: DEATH WITHIN SIGHT OF SCOTLAND 
King Edward I. of England twice defeated the Scots, but after the crowning of Robert Bruce as King of Scotland 
the English were driven from that country. Edward, however, determined again to make war on the Scots, and he 
collected the whole of his forces at Carlisle to lead them northward. But while the troops were arriving the king 
fell ill, and at Burgh-upon-Sands, resting by the wayside, he died, his last moments gladdened by the sight of a 
flaming town that marked the course of his army. From his Scottish wars he was called “ The Hammer of the Scots.” 

1 rmn tin: w.itci (uloui !•> U. livll Scott, l>v i>«-rnnv,i n of .Mrs Iliii.'fk-i 

ecclesiastical |)rivilcge, made himself the dynasties and convulsed by internal wars, 
l(‘ader of a baronial oj^iiosition ; eon- had been a thorn in the side of England ; 
stitiitional grievances were made a ])re- the raids conducted by the Norman 
text for avenging those of the clergy, kings and Henry 11 ., often with imposing 
In I ^oo Boniface VI 11 . ( laimed Scotland forces and a vast expenditure of treasure, 
as a fiet of the ])a]xicy, and forbade Edward seldom resulted in a real extension of 
to invade that country. Again \Vinch(‘lsey English influence. The colonisation of the 
and the orthodox clergy w(‘re to be found marches by predatory adventurers had 
u])on the side o}iposcd to the king. The proceeded steadily, and in the thirteenth 
struggle ended with the removal of Win- century the })lain country to the north and 
chelsey from the })rimacy through the west and south of the Welsh mountains 
good offices of a new aiid more moderate was securely held by a chain of castles, 
Pope ; and the statute of Carlisle, for- partly in royal and partly in private hands, 
bidding men of religion to jiay taxes to any But the growth of the Marcher aristocracy 
foreign power, gave, the papacy a signifi- had led to a new danger. The great houses 
cant hint of what might lie expected if it linked their fortunes by marriage and 
encouraged the ])erverse ambition of the alliance with those of the chief Welsh 
national Church. dynasties ; and the princes of North Wales 

Turning from the futile dreams of con- had shown, first in the struggle for the 
tinentalaggrandisement which had brought Charter, and again in the civil wars under 
his father to the verge of ruin, Edward Henry III., that they were disposed to 
devoted his attention to consolidating the encourage every movement which might 
royal piiwer within the British Isles, paralyse the hostility of the English 
lie interfered little with Ireland; but crown. 

circumstances gave him the opportunity If North Wales were once subdued the 
of asserting himself in Wales with per- whole country would be at tlie feet of 
manent, and in Scotland with temporary, England. To this object Edwara devoted 
success. From the days of the Confc.ssor, himself between 1277 and 1283. By a 
Wales, though divided between petty skilful combination of land and sea forces 
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Llewelyn, the riilin^^ prince of North 
Wales, was hemmed up in Snowdon, and 
forced by the Treaty of Conway, in 1277, 
to ackiiowl(.*dgc liis de])endcney on 
England. An attem})t to rejmdiate the 
submission led to a second invasion, to the 
flight and death of the ])rince, and to the 
enactment of tlic “ Statutum (iwallije” in 
1284 incori)orating the j)rincij)alily with 
the dominions of the English crown. The 
marches ke])t their old ])rivilegt‘s and 
organisation, cxce])t that the right of 
})rivate war, which tluy alone of the* 
English barons clainu'd to exercise, was 
abolished. The reniaind(‘r of Wall's was 
divided into shires —Cardigan, ('armarthen, 
Merioneth. Carnarvon, Anglesey, and 
h'lint—which were governed, like those ot 
England, through shin' courts and slu'riffs, 
but Wv're um i'presented in the Eng¬ 
lish parliunerP, and siilijei t to the 
autlK)rity of s])ecial justices, whose 
headqinrti'iS v\cre fixed at Car¬ 
narvon and ('armarthen. The Welsh 
shire courts administered the old 
Keltic })rivate law, with such altera¬ 
tions as English idi'as of reason and 
justice demanded; and the land 
remained Keltic in blood and speech 
and sentiment, though it is true 
that some attem])t was made to 
create towns which should l)e centres 
of English inlluenci'. 

More than a century after 
Edward’s measures it was still 
])ossible for Owen (ilendower to 
re.suscitate the instinct of national 
inde])endence in Wales, and 
.seriously to pri'fi'r a claim to 
represent Llewelyn’s dynasty. 

But the Tudors com])l('ted the 
work which Edward had begun. 

Most of the marchi'S had then 
become, through forfeiture, escheat, 
or inheritance, the pro])erty of the 
crown. Under Henry VHI. they 
were i)artly grou]K'd in new shires 
and partly incor])orated with those 
already in existenci'. From i5Jf> 
onwards the shires and towns of 
Wales were rcpre.senti'd in the 
English ])arliament ; the remnants 
of Marcher lawlessness and lu kulege 
were .stamped out of existence by the 
Council of Wales and the inarches, 
a local Star Chamber wath large dis¬ 
cretionary })owcrs, which continued 
in existence until the year 1640. 

The attemj^t to conquer Scotland 
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arose out of claims of suzerainty similar to 
those which had justified the conquest of 
Wales. The import of the homage usually 
tendered by the kings of Scotland to their 
southern neighbours was uncertain, the 
Scots themselves claiming that it was 
merely due for the English lands of which 
their kings were tenants, while the 
English naturally saw in it a proof of the 
dependency of Scotland as a whole. Tt is 
neither po.ssibleto determine nor profitable 
to discuss the original nature of a relation 
w'hich began as early as tlie tenth century, 
and meant in jiractice so mui'h as the 
stronger parly could rnaki' if mean and no 
more. The facts of real importance are 
that Scotland had until reci'iit times 
always ])rov^eda troublesome neiglibour to 


E 2 ngland, that Ali'xander III., although a 



THE FIRST PRINCE OF WAutiS 
The independence of Wales came to an end when Edward I. led an 
army into the principality. Summoning the representatives of the 
subdued people, the king, it is said, promised them a prince who was 
a Welshman by birth, and who could speak no other language. Then 
he showed his infant son Edward, who had been born at Carnarvon. 







THE FIRST TWO EDWARDS 


son-in-law of Henry HI., had stoutly 
refused to acknowledge liimsc'lf the vassal 
of Edward so far as his kingdom was 
concerned, and that it was im])erativc to 
prevent Scotland from taking ]K^rt in 

European com- - 

binations as a 
free and indepen¬ 
dent state. 

The death f»f 
Alexander ITT, 
in I28(), was 
followed at no 
long interval by 
that oi his grand¬ 
daughter, t h(‘ 

Maid of Nor¬ 
way ; the dis- 
]aites which im- 
niediati'ly arose 
among t h (‘ edward ii. and his que 

nUnU'roUS com- Edward II. had none of the gre 
OetitorS for the on the throne of En 

^ deposed bccansp of his incompctei 

vacant throne 


enry III., had stoutly But in the follow’ing year, William 
Pledge himst'lf the va.ssal Wallace, a poor knight of whose early life 
tr as his kingdom was we know almost nothing, was able to cj^Ie^T 
at it was im])erativc to an army, which at Stirling destroyed the 
from taking jKirt in garrison of occupation, and to make himself 

EDWARD II. AND HIS QUEEN^ IS^lBELLA OF FRANCE home, aild tO 
Edward II. had none of the great qualities of his father, wl:om he inwidc Scotland 
.succeeded oti the throne of England in and in rtii? he was SCCOnd 

deposed because of his incompetence and murdered in Berkeley Castle. , • A V .<-1 



en.iblcd Edward to assert his suztaaintw 
With th(' consent of all the <'laimants h(‘ 
conductt‘dan ar])itration which ended in the 
recognition ol j(»hn Balliol as the rightlnl 
heir. The new king did homage to the 
hill extent ol Edw^ard’s prett'iisions, and 
New would have bet'ii well if the 

I. latter had remained eontent with 
1^. this guarantee ol peac(\ the 

greatest that (amid reasonably 
be exjK'Cted, and a far giaaiter concession 
tlian the ])ride oi the Seoltisb peoj)le 
apj)roved. An ill-judg(‘d attempt to 
assert tbi‘ jiiri.sdietion of tlie iinglisb 
royal (a)urt ovc'r Balliol and his subjects 
lc(i t(a the \'irtual de})osition of the vas.sal 
king tli(^ election of a baronial committee 
ot regeiie\, and, in to an alliance 

between the luwv govermiKMit and Philip 
the Fair oi France, who had rec(‘ntly 
declared w'ar n})()ii bkhvard with a view'to 
the rccoverv of (luieane and (iascony. 
Idle ])olicy of the English king had pre¬ 
cipitated the danger which it was intended 
to prevent. 

The danger was, however, pronijHly met. 
In 1296 the Lowlands wtae overiun by an 
English army, and J^alliol, the nominal 
head of .the national movement against 
the English sujiremacy, was taken and 
relegated to an English prison. Scotland 
was placed under English regents. The 
regalia of the crown wxre sent to West¬ 
minster as a sign that the independent 
existence of the kingdom had now' ceased. 


battle of I'alkirk tlie s(]uares of Wallace’s 
spearmen were shaken and shattered 
by (he masterly taeti('s of the English 
king. Wallace !)eeaine a homeless 
fugitive, to be Ix'trayed and executed 
aiter yt'ars of w’andering ; and Scotland 
received a constitution under which the 
government w'as vi'sted in a regent, a 
c(.)uncil. and the assembly of the Scottish 
ICstat(‘s. The latter body w'as to be 
ri'pn'sentcd in the I'.nglisb parliament, 
but to legislate inde])end(‘ntly for Scot¬ 
land; the English sliini system and the 
law' of tli(‘ Lowlands v.'cre to be applied 
without exception ov(‘r the whole country. 
Moderate and skilfully ])lanned, so far 
as details w/ent, the mwv constitution was 
in its essence intolerable to Scottish 
]n'ide ; it w'as hardly i)romnlgated iK'forc 
a new national k'adcr ai)peared in the 
j)orson of Robert Bruce, the grandson and 
namt'sake of a competitor who had all 
but defeated Balliol’s claim to the thnme. 


The Bruce, though overthrow'll almost 
as soon as crowaied by a thiid army ol 
n fk f in\'asion, detied his jnirsncrs 
° fastnesses of the Western 

Edward^ Isles, and it was left for 
Edward’s successor to complete 
the reduction of the rising, if he could. 
The old king, w'orn out by strenuous 
labours, died at Burgh-npon-Sands, on the 
Solw’ay Firth, in the act of launching a 
new' host against the supporters of Bruce in 
1307. The greatest legislator and most 
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far-seeing reformer of an age which all favcmnte. The concession was inadequate 
over Europe was rich in statesmen, Gaveston, having fallen into the hands 
Edward bequeathed to his son a kingdom of his rivals, was beheaded without a 
more extensive, more compact, and more trial, and the king, after having weakly 
highly organised than any which had consented to a reconciliation with tlie 
hitherto existed in the British Isles, murderers of his friend, in the hope 
but at the same time loaded with debt, that by so doing he might save the last 
involved in a hopeless war, and weakened of the English strongholds in Scotland, 
Character discontent of an was left by the o])])osition to fight the 

aristocracy whose ])olitical Jiational cause without their aid. 

Edward II became more Attempting the relief of Stirling with a 

dangerous in ])roportion as force which by no m(*ans rej)resented the 
their feudal privileges and responsibilities full strength of his kingdom, he lost the 
were diminished by increasing centralisa- battle ot Bannockburn in June, i.]i4, and 
tion. The new king was the last man to with it his last hope of destroying Scottish 
extricate his inheritance from these em- indc})en(lcnce. Stirling ca])itulated at 
barrassments ; i)r()lligate, extravagant, and once, and Berwick a few years later. The 
idle, he abandoned public affairs to Piers Scots in their turn took the ofhmsive. 
Gaveston, anunpojnilar favourite of (iascon Nortlu'rn bhigland was savagely raided, 
origin. and Edward Bruce, crowned king of 

The Scottish war was drop})ed at the Ireland in t/,I 5, waged incessant and 
momeiU whim ttiere was tlu‘ l)est ])rosp(‘ct successful war upon the English settlers of 
of ending it with success ; and the next tew that island for the next three years. To 
years were wasti'd in bickerings with the the ])roblem of meeting these attacks 
great barons, for whicli Piers (iaveston was little thought was given by any English 
principally responsible'. Led by the king’s ])arty. Edward’s main thought was to 
cousin, Thomas ol I.ancaster. the grc'at b<‘ rexenged iJj)on his arch-enemy, the 
earls clamoured for that influence in tlu' Fateful Lancaster. With the 

royal counsels which, according to custom, new lavourites, the l)es- 

should have been theirs. Incompetc'ut and Bannockburn sowed dissension 

untrustworthy to a man, the malcon- in the ranks of his opponents; 

tents would hav(' merited little symj)athy and in 1322 Lancaster, deserted by his 
if the king had placed himself in the. adherents, experienced the .same fate 
hands of an abler favourite. Even under wliich Ik' had nuded out to (iaveston. A 
(iaveston’s guidance he pursued a m(»rc coiistitutiojial colour was put u]X)n this act 
j)atriotic ])olicv than that of his oj)])ouents ; of vengeance hy means of a |)ai lianient 
and it was an invasion of Scotland on whicli diiclan'd Ihe ordinances ilK'gcd, and 
his ])art which enabled them to assemble laid down th(' im})ortant principle that all 
in council and jiass, without tlu' con- matters touching the king, tin* realm, and 
currence of clergy or commons, ordinanct's the peo])le should be settled exclusively 
for tht; hanishment of (iaveston. the by a jiaiiiament composed of the three 
regulating of the government, and the Estates. 

limitation of the king’s pn'iogatix’c. It was, howexau', a time of general want 

The ordinances jirovided for annual and suffering. E'amine and murrain ])roved 
parliaments; but the form of government no less destructive than the raids of the 
which they set up was one in which Scot ; and for all misfortunes the king was 
su])reme )iower w'as divided held accountable. A miserable intrigue 
? , between the ordainers and the Ix'tween his wife, Isabel of France, and 
F rite* baronage. It was Roger Mortimer, a lord of the Welsh 

avouri e oligarchic constitution, simi- Marches, gave the starting-]H>int for a con- 
lar to the Provisions of Oxford, but w'ifli sjuracy which was joined by all the enemies 
even less pretence of solicitude for the of Edward and the Desjxmsers. The latter 
common weal. The king would have Ix'en were seized and hanged ; the king was 
justified in challenging the ordinances t>n the dejmsed in favour of his son by a parliament 
broad ground of constitutional principle, in whicli the commons were present as 
He chose rather to eiccept those which a])proving though silent spectators. Even 
involved a question of principle, and the murder of Edward a few months later, 
only to disregard that which touched his in 1327, failed to produce a reaction. 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 

ENGLAND’S PART IN THE GREAT STRUGGLE 


W HEN the queen-mollH'rand Mortimer, 
aeting as the self-eonslituted guard¬ 
ians of tile young lidward II1.. conduded a 
humiliating peace with Scotland their j)oj)u- 
larity at once evaporated. A new conspiracy, 
in Mortimer to the scaffold, rele- 

f^atecl the queen to a ('lose tlmiigh honour- 
ahl(^ ('onfinernent, and made Edward III. 
king in fact as well as nam(‘. The new 
ruler immediati'ly established a Tuime for 
vigour and military success. He once 
inor(‘ attac'ked Scotland, which the death 
of Robert Hruc(‘ had left in the hands of 
an in taut king. Edward, the son ol John 
Ilalliol, was assisl(^d in an invasion of 
Si'otland, and the English Edward aveng(‘d 
Bannockburn by a signal victory whi('h 
ht* gain(‘d at Halidon Hill over Hruc(‘’s 
])artisans in ijjd. F^lward Balliol bec'ame 
King of Scotland for a time, while the heir 
ol the national idea w'as taken lor saiety 
A to the court of France. It was 
a delusive succ(‘ss ; Scotland 

Her 

ledepeBdeBce 

nationalists with Frances was now more 
firmly cemented, and in Edward 

Balliol retired trom the country in despair, 
leaving the field o])eii for his rival’s 
return. But the ejihemeral success of his 
cause soothed linglish i)ride, and gave 
FTlward HI. a breathing space in which 
to make good his position. 

The. Hundred Years’ War is, after the 
secular conflict of ])apacy and em})ire, the 
most important crisis of the Middle Ages. 
It was a trial of strength between the 
two most compact and highly developed 
ol medicX'val states. One of these it ruined, 
while iq>on the other it threw a strain 
which accelerated the natural processes 
of decay and transformation. It ushered 
in an era of comiflex diplomacy, shifting 
combinations, and protracted wars, in 
consequence of which despotism, more 
or less i)opular in its character, became 
the normal type of Euro])ean policy. 


Its various effects u])on Eurtipean policies, 
Irom Bohemia to Spain, and from Scotland 
to Sicily, belong ]U()}x*rly to Fhinqiean 
history ; but sonu^ account of its general 
('haracter is necessary to explain 
War^f * nature and order of the 

c ? r changes to which it led in 

Self-defence 

desire of the Fnnich monarchy to recover 
the last shreds of the Angevin Emjiire 
Irom the heirs ol Henry H. 

Philip \T., th(‘ first Yalois king, took 
up the plans which more than one of 
his predecessors had framed for this ])ur- 
pose. He shelteri'd David Ih'uce in exile, 
and alterwards assisted him in the 
recov<‘ry of Scotland ; he attem])ted to 
break the long-standing alliance between 
England and the Flemish towns by 
imj)osiiig on the latter a count of F'rench 
sympathies: in short, ho neglected no 
op])ortunity ol injuring English interests. 
Edward began tlie war in self-defence, 
although, alter its 1 eginiiing, he raised a 
counter-claim to the throne of France, 
in virtue ol his desc(*nt on the maternal side 
Irom Philip tlu* Bold, who died in 1283. 

This step was mainly taken to remove 
the leiidal scru})les of the Flemings, who 
refused to ser\'e against the king of 
France. The danger t(^ the Flemish and 
(iascon trade and the piracies of the 
French made the war ]M)j)ular with the 
English commons. Their subsidies were 
generously granted, and the expenses ol a 
war in which all ranks, from the duke 
to the man-at-arms, fought for daily wages 
were defrayed chiefly from the jmrses 
of the middle and lower classes. After 
Wh th when the military oj^era- 

War was ^ wider scope, and 

p , plans of conquest shaped them- 
opu ar ill minds of Edward 

and his son, national })ride, the interests 
of a nobility growing rich on spoils and 
ransoms, and a series of brilliant victories, 
maintained the popularity of the war. 
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At first It appealed as thouj^h (he vic¬ 
tory of Edward would bo soon complete. 
The navy of Franct* was destroyed at vSluys 
in IJ40, their main army was shattered at 
Crecy, and David of Scot¬ 
land i)(‘canie an Eiif^dish 
prisoner at Neville’s Cross 
in IJ4(). d he victory of 
Roche Derrien, in 1347, 
though trivial in itself, 

])laced Brittany at tfi(‘ 
disposal of the English 
party ; and, finally, King 
John of France fell into 
the hands of the Black 
Prince at Poitiers in 1357. 

'Vith this disastc'r anarc'hy 
was u:icliain(‘d in loanee. 

T h r e a t e n e d s i m u 1 - 
taneously by a si'ditioii 
m the laiatal and by an 
i n s 11 r r e c t i o 11 ol t he* 
oppressed ])eavsantrv in 
tlu' surrounding country, 
the legeiicy of France 
cons(*nt(‘d to the'l'reatyot 
Bretigny, in i3()o. undi'r 
which the English kept 
Calais--which had b(*en capturc'd in 1347— 
Poitou, Saintonge, the Angoumois, the* 
Limenisin, Perigord, yuercy. Koiieigue*, 
(iuienne*, anel (iaseony. Tliis tre‘a1 v marks 
the highest ])oint ol 
English fortunes in the* 
first stage e)t the war. 

Uneler le)hn’s siwcessor, 

Charles V., the iTench 
monarchy slowly lu'g.an 
te) rece)ve*r from the 
wemnds iiiflicteil in the 
])receding twenty ye'ars. 

The Black Priiiee*, whe), 
as Duke e)f Aquitaine, ad¬ 
ministered the continental 
possessiems, rashly in¬ 
volved himself in a war 
res}x‘cting the Castilian 
succession. An expeditie)ii 
to Castile shattered his 
health, drained his re- 
semrees, and, in s])ite of 
tem]X)rarv success, ulti 



EDWARD III. or ENGLAND 
Under this monarch England’s prosperity 
rapidly advanced. Invading France, Edward 
won the great battle of Crecy in 1 :»}<>, and in the 
following year he captured Calais after a long 
siege. His later years wcic full of trouble. 


^ . l‘l 4 ,1T . 1 nis urave woman w 

matcly led to an atlianca JJJ WhUe the king was fighting in FrancCi 
b e t W e e n France and Philippa met the Scots at Neville's Cross, in 
Castile, which cost tlu- She died in 

English their command of the sea and 
enabled Charles V. to resume the aggressive 
with some success. The Black Prince 
returned home to die. Cnder the 


history of THE WORLD 

goveriKM'.ship ol his younger brother, the 
incompetent John ol (lauiit, Duke (•! 
Lancaster. English ])ower dwindled fill, at 
the death of Edward III., Boith'au.v, 
Bayonne, Dax, and C'alais 
were the only ImtucIi 
towns of im]>ortance lelt 
to his grandson. 

The early .succ(‘sses in 
France had been due to 
the su]H‘riorif y of Jhiglish 
a r m s . No missile* 
weapon of tlu* ag(‘ ('ould 
comjiare with the longbow 
in efhcit'iicy, and Ihis 
weapon was almost an 
English monopoly. In 
tactical skill Fdward and 
his son w’ere supi'rior to 
an\- general whom tlu'v 
eiicoimtered. 'Du' new 
practice ot ]hi\'ing tin* 
soldi(‘rs oi all ranks had 
translormed the English 
fighting torc’e from a 
(lisordt'ily mob into a 
disciplined army. But 
the cajiture oi strong 
places was diflicult. It was easier to 
ov(‘rrun I^'rancc* than to hold it. \\’h(*n 
the war r(*as(‘(l to be sell-sujipoiting, 
)urd(*n ol maintaining an army on 
hostile territory became 
insup])ortabk‘. halward 
had undertaken a task 
which was bi'yond the 
]io\ve‘rs ol any feudal 
state. It would hav(* 
bei*n well it his suece*ssors 
had recognised this truth 
and im])ressed it on the 
nation. But under 
Richard, II. oi)erations ol 
an aimless kind were 
intermit tently pursue d, 
while allies fell away and 
the narrow seas were 
scoured by French and 
Scottish privateers. 

The FTench govern¬ 
ment, grown bolder with 
success, began to lay 
])lans for the invasion of 
England, and actually sent 
auxiliaries to Scotland. 
In I3(/). Richard II., having freed himself 
from the trammels of the regcnicy, was 
suflicie.ntly wise and courageous to con- 
(lude a truce for twenty-eight years. 



PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT 
This brave woman was the queen of Edward 
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But this stt‘p was made an additional su])j)ly,’' made evcr}^ now tax an excuse 

count in the long list ot cliargi's which his lor demanding remedial u-gislation. In 

enemies compiled against him. Although ])articular theyclaimedstatutoryrecogni- 

the truc(* was not lormally renounced alter tion of their right to l)e the sole source 

his fall, the relations ol the two countries of taxation, to appropriate lor sj)ecific 



])urposes the sup¬ 
plies which tlu'y 
had vott‘d, to 
audit the royal 
accounts, and to 
impeach or de¬ 
mand the n'lnoval 
of ministers ol 
whom tliey dis- 
approvt'd. Tlu'sc* 
rights the king 
w a s r e a d y to 
grant, hut no less 
ready to disregard 
whenever (hrcum- 
stances strength¬ 
ened his position. 
The ('onimons 
were more sue 
c('sstul in formn- 


The son of the Black Prince, Richard II. became king' in l:{77. He was overthrfwn by kitinc than 111 
the rebellion of Henry of Lancaster—Bolingbroke- to whom he* resigned the Li(,wn. , . ‘ , , , 

applying valualne 

remaiiK'd dubious and t(‘ns(‘. The last princi])les ol ])arliamentary government ; 

and greatest stag(‘ in the .struggle still their formal se|)aration from the House ol 

belonged to tlu‘ futur(\ Lords, whi(‘h took jilace early in the 

Tht^ (K'position ol Edward II. was reign, made it ditticult to unite the 

foll<)W(‘d, in English politics. i)y fifty years various elements ol the ojijiosition, and 


of unstable equi¬ 
librium. On the 
qiK'stion ol the 
war there was no 
radic.il difference 
of ()])inion bet ween 
the king and tin* 
peoj)le. The con¬ 
stant d(*mands tor 
new subsidies ga\’e 
rise to com])laints, 
and new claims of 
control and audit 
on the part of the 
('ommons. But 
their respect tor 
the king ])re- 
vented them Irom 
pushing remon¬ 
strance to ex¬ 
tremes until years 
and i n fi r m i t y 



When Richard 11. yielded up his crown it was assumed by Bolingbroke, under the title of 
Henry IV. In earlier life, Henry fought in the East; after becoming king he extended the 
powers of Parliament. He died in 14l:{ at Westminster, and was buried at Canterbury. 


comjxdlcd him at last to leave the some time had to elajisc before the knights 

management of Parliament in the hands of the shire, who represented the hwer 

of his favourites and kin.smen. The gentry, realised the complete identity of 

third estate, acting invariably on the their interests with those of the towns, 

maxim that “ redress should jirecede When, as in 1371 and 137b, a court 
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LONDON’S ROYAL GUESTS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
Even in the Middle Ages the City of London stood first as a business centre, and, upon occasion, was the host 
of royalty. This picture, from a panel in the Royal Exchange, illustrates such an event, the artist showing 
Sir Henry Picard, the Mayor of the City and Master of the Vintners’ Company, in entertaining at the 

one time four kings—Edward III. of England, David II. of Scotland, John of France, and the King of Cyprus. 

I-'roin the paintinsj by A I’hfv.illier Tayler, R.B.A . Iiy tlu- artist’s jK_*niiissi<»ii 
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faction placed itself at the head of the 
third estate, the true imiK)rtance of the 
lattcT at once became manifest. On the 
second of these two occasions the Commons 
inp'eached and punished the two most 
obnoxious of the royal ministers. But 
the sequel is instructive. The Black 
Prince, who had instij;(ated the attack 
n f jeahuisy (d‘ the influ- 

ence which John of (laiint 

the Black 

nnee middle of the 

session. The opjiosition, Udt leaderless, 
collapse'd ; the ministers w(Te released, 
and the SjX'aker of the ('onimons was 
thrown into j>rison. Tht' next Ikirliament, 
in whi('h tlu' 1 ower House' was packee.1 
witli the' fiie'nels e)t J(‘hn of (iaunt, 
e)bedie‘nlly conelone'el the duke’s dedianex' 
of its jJie'ele'Ce'Sse)!'. 

Kdwaid 111. hael usually be'en on f^^e)e)el 
terms with his barona^^'. Jhit the e-e)m- 
pe)sition e)f this e'state' was eliffe'reiit at the‘ 
end ed his rei;.^n from what it hael beM'u at 
the be'|.;inninL;. A single' earl e)i the; re)yal 
blood hael b(*e‘n sufhcie'iitly influemtial to 
meaiaea* the* safe'ly e)f Edward II. But 
Kelward III,, blind to this warning;, hael 
C^iveMi j)e)sitie)ns as great as that e)f l'he)inas 
ol Eancaste'r te) se.'xe'ral of his ye)unger 
sons anel kinsmen. The' intrigue's e)f these 
])rince‘S were a ie'itile' se)urce e)f tre)ub!e 
irom the me)mt‘nt when the eaown ele‘ve)l\’e'el 
upon the intant se)n e)t the P>lack Prine'e', 

John ol (iaunt, Duke' e)l Lancaster, 
atte'inpteHl te) provide* le)r a re'gency withe)ut 
refere'iice te) tlie wishe's of Parliame'ut. This 
fle'sign was frustiateel, anel Parliament 
.'>uccesstullv insiste'd on a sliare* in the'ne)mi- 
nations te) tlu; KoyaKieamcil. But fre)m 1^77 
to T pSi the governme'iit was practie^ally m 
the' hands ol John e)l (iaunt ; his inefheient 
and extiavagant e;e)nduct and the* Frene li 
war nee.'e^sitateel burde‘nse)me* taxatie)n, 
which ga\'(' the signal fe)r the Peasants’ 
Ke;ve)lt. (iaunt was scared into n'tiremieMit 
by the* eviele ncc e)f his unpe)pularity whie h 

the7 reve)lt affe)releel, and the 

Troubles of ^ 


Troubles of 

fiit^ti<^>n heade*el by his half- 
R.chard II. ^p,, ;p 

Ilimtingdon. Another faction no less 
fi:»rmidal)lc gathcreel head under the king’s 
uncle, The)]nas of (ile)uccster ; in iq8b it 
impeaclioel the Earl of Suffolk, and sadelk;d 
the king with a board of eleven advisers 
whose lunctie)ns resembled close*ly those 
of the Ordainers. Richard temporised and 
began to make prejmrations for attacking 


his enemies by armed force. His purpose 
was forestalled : lie fell into the hands of 
the Gloucester faction. A servile Parlia¬ 
ment condemnt'd to (h'atli the chief of 
Richard’s ministers and friends, mid the 
Gloucester faction continued to control the 
administration. 

A few mouths later the king uiu'x- 
pectedly assorted his authority by declar¬ 
ing himself of age. He dismissed the 
obnoxious regents, and a])])oint('d a ik'W 
council, to wliich. with sagucious mock'ra- 
tion, h(' called some of thf)se who had lu'en 
his o])ponents. Ikirliament, formerly so 
z('alous in the s(;r\'ice of tlu; opposition, 
acc]uit'sct'd in flu* ovi'ithrow of a iorm f)f 
governnu'ut whic'h had Ix'i'ii c'stablislu'd 
by till' authority of both Houses, and for 
(‘ight years K’ichard ruled without hin¬ 
drance frf)m his it'Iations and on good 
b'rins with flu* ('stati's. The ex])lauation 
is that he had succc'c'ded in ])rocuring the 
support of John of Gaunt, tlu* most for¬ 
midable among his uncles, 'fhe court 
partii'S W(‘re tlu'relore I'vi'uly balanc('d ; 
tlu' natural resjx'id of tlu' Gommons for an 
hereditary title was uiuh'r flu'st' circmiu- 
stanci's suffi'ac'nt to guarantee his position. 

, In this ])osition Richard might, 
_ ® with ('ommon ])rudt*n{'(', have 

rca o ^ rontinued lor the rest of his 

Consp.r.c.es 

d(;])endenc(', and tlu' fear ol consjiiracii's 
affe('t(‘d his mind to tlu* ])oint of madness. 
In 17,07 he suddi'iily arrested tlu" heads 
of tlu* (ilouci'sti'r faction ; some were 
executed, some imprisoned, and Earl 
Thomas himsc'll was murdered in ])ns()n 
without a trial. 

'riu'st* j)roc(.'eflings, (ounti'rbalama'd as 
they were by j)rofuse grants of dignities to 
tiu' Lancastrian taction, were passividy 
ac'cepted by Parliament, which was care¬ 
fully })acked with royal creatures and sur¬ 
rounded by flu* armed bodyguard of the 
king during its jiroceedings. In a second 
si'ssion, uiuk'r constraint of the same 
kind, the estates voted to Richard a life 
revenue, and made him ( onqiletely inde- 
liendeiit of their assembly for the future by 
sanctioning the aj)]>ointment of a standing 
committee of eighteen mend ers with full 
])owers to act in the nann; of Parliament. 

The j)ower thus won was used o])prcs- 
sivcly in many instances. London and 
many of the shires were. lu;avily fined on 
the charge, true or false, that they had 
abetted the king’s enemies. The king’s 
livery was granted to all who would wear 





AN UNWORTHY KING: RICHARD II. RESIGNING HIS CROWN AND SCEPTRE 

This illustration, from the water-colour drawing by Sir John Gilbert. R. A., represents the most humiliating moment m 
tlie life of King Richard II. His attempts to govern without a parliament roused the indignation of his people, and 
the opposition, under Henry of Lancaster, compelled him to renounce the throne. We here see im giv ng up 
crown and sceptre. He afterwards signed a statement declaring that he was not worthy to be king any longer. 
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it, and was treated as a licence for indis¬ 
criminate purveyances. But Richard was 
no tyrant, and the general body of the 
nation was long suffering. He might long 
have ])ursued his course of absolutism with 
impunity if he had not rashly attempted 
to rid himself of the Lancastrians, through 
whom he had gained his end. He 
banished Henry of Here¬ 
ford, the son and heir of 
John of Gaunl, without the 
semblance of a trial ; and 
on the death of the old 
duke, in I he confiscated 
the LaiK'astrian estates. 

Htmry of Hereford was 
the most popular memlun- 
of the royal house. He 
had b(‘cn a Crusader in 
Ihussia. he excelled in 
kiiiglitly exerdses, and he 
had been treated with 
pali)ab]»' iniusiice. When, 
in July, he took 

advantag(‘ oi Richard’s 
absenc(‘ in Ireland to land 
and raise the standard of 
lebellion he was joiiu‘d at 
once by numerous ad- 
iKM'eiits; and Richard 
letnrned only to enter a 
ca])tivity in which he 
perished mysteriously a 
year later. 'Fhe crown, 
which he had n'sigm^d in 
the hope that his life would 
be spared, was claimed by 
Hemy of l.ancaster, and 
iiis right was confirmed by 
the three estates. So the 
long - dormant right of 
national election was re¬ 
vived ; the house of Lan- 
(aster came to the throne 
with a title which, how- 
<iver they might cloak the 
fact, was, and was gener¬ 
ally considered to be, 
parliamentary. Never had 
Parliament interfered so 
often and so decisively as 
in the reign of Richard 11 . It alternately 
exalted and debased the king and his 
opponents. There w'as no dtepartment of 
the government too important for its 
interference, no custom so old that it 
might not alter or abolish it. But when 
we go beneath the surface of events and 
study the influences at work we find that 
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the ])crsonal and territorial influence of a 
few great nobles determined the acts of 
Parliament. The Commons had ceased 
to be significant by becoming the sharpest 
weapon of party warfare. 

Tlie reign of Henry IV. was not wholly 
untroubled by factions of the old kind 
now the more dangerous b(‘causo they 



THE DEATH OF RICHARD II. IN PONTEFRACT CASTLE 
Thoug:h no Ioniser on the throne, Richard II. was not altogrether without friends, 
as was shown bv the endeavour which they made to reinstate him as king:. But 
this attempt failed, and the failure meant the death not only of the ex-king: but 
of many noblemen who had supported him. The exact manner of Richard's 
death is not known, but it is supposed that he was murdered in Pontefract Castle. 

Fr I’ll .hr ilr,»«.n'.r i,j Sir Juliii (iilbrri, R A. 

were hound uj) with fhe claims of various 
ju'efenders. In Cheshire and the Welsh 
marches the j^iersonality of Richard had 
been jwpular ; in Wales, Owen Glendowcr 
headed a growing band of nationalists ; in 
the North of England, the Percies and other 
families which had been Lancastrian were 
alienaled from Henry by disai)}^ointed 
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People 
in Revolt 


ambition. An imi)Ostor pretending to be 
Richard appealed for a time in .Scotland : 
the Earl of March, whom Richard liad 
designated as his lieir, had the su]>port of 
the Percies and Glendower. Fortunately, 
France was jiaralysed by the feuds of 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, 
The Welsh ^^.^tland by a minority and the 
ca])ture ol the young James I. 
by the English in 1405. Hence 
the Welsh got litth' hel]) from France, the 
Percies none from Scotland. 

The Welsh rising, which began in 1400, 
was for a time successful, and Owen 
(ileiidower was actually crowned Prince 
of Walt'S by bis followers in 1402. But, 
having formed a c'oalition with the Percies 
to set the Earl of March u])on the PInglish 
throne', (ilendower was defeatc'd by the 
royal forces at Shrewsbury, in T403, though 
the Pc'i'cies came to his aid. Harry Pen y, 
“ Hots}Hir,” the lift' and soul of the 
English malcontents, ])C‘rished in the battle. 
His lather, NorthumlH'rland, failed igno- 
minioiisly in tlie attc'in])! to raise the north 
against tlic' crown in 1404, fled to Scotland, 
and was snbsecjiu'iitly slain at Bramham 
Moor in 1407, whe n conducting a raid into 
Yorkshire*. Owc’U (dendowei, although a 
thorn in the side ol England for some yc'ars 
longer, failed to c arry the war across thi' 
hbiglish border. His re¬ 
bellion, which at one 
time had made him 
master of the ])rinci- 
pahty, died down by 
d'-gress ; the' date of his 
deatli and llu'pkK'e of his 
burial are alike' unknown. 

After 1404 the e'hiel 
difficulties of Henry IV. 

Were caused by Parlia- 
nie'ut and by his own son. 

The king was ])t'rsonally 
unpo])ular; his title 
e le'aiiyre'stedon thegood- 


Hieretico Comburendo, the first ])erse- 
cuting measure in the national history. 
In 1404 the Commons c lamoured Jpf‘a 
reduction of ex]H'nse and the dismissal 
of foreign favourites. 7 'hey would grant 
a subsidy only on condition of being 
allowed to a])point treasurers who should 
supervise the expenditure of the sum 
voted. In T4o() they ckmianded “ good and 
abundant governance,” insisted on the 
choice of nc'W and more* acce] liable 
counsellors, nominated by a controller of 
the royal household and insisted u])on 
appointing auditors of their subsidy. 

In 1411 they were induced, perhajis by 
the heir apparent, Henry of Monmouth, to 
considc'i' the (piestion of setting aside the 
king, who was now worn out with sickness. 
At this ])oint, however, the king showed 
an unex])c'cted s])irit, sent for the Speaker 
ol the l.ower Hon.se. and intimatc'd that 
he would have no noveltic'S dis- 
^ eussc'd. The Commons took the 
'n'buke in a submissive s])irit ; 
tlu' jirince and his su))])orters 
were rc'movc'd fre.-m the Privy Council, 
and the king enjoyed some measure of 


Henry IV. 
Rebukes the ] 
Commons 


will of the nation, 
had b(‘en elected to 
form the state of 
country and restore 
rule of law ; but 
government was 
pensive, and no brilliant 
military achievements 
were placed to his credit. 

Parliament therefore criticised him freely, 
and it might liavc gone hard with him 
if he had not conciliated the clergy by 
helping them to pass the statute De 


indc'pendence for the remainder of his 
reign. But in the years 1301^-1413 the 
ediief power in the state had ])assed from 
own to Ikirliamc-iit . tlie* c'xccutive had 
it'arned to take the orders 
of the Commons, and had 
bc'gun to avoid responsi- 
bility by adopting sub¬ 
missively the* advice of 
inex{)erienced reju'esem- 
1 ati VC'S. d'he death of 

Hc'iiry IV., in 1413, left 
his son and name^sake 
lace to face with tlomcstic 
])roblems of no small 
(liiTicultv. 

The terrible pestilence 
known as the Black 
Death, which was the 
greatest scourge of four¬ 
teenth-century Ituro])c, 
visited England in 1348- 
1340, and on a smaller 
THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY scale ill subsequent years. 
Born about the year l:UO, Geoffrey Chaucer Al'fortinfr rmmtrxr 

served the Enirlish e-overimient in various CUUllLiy 



served the English government in various i • . • . 

capacities, and had a wide experience of life, distl'icts almOSt aS 
The famous “ Canterbury Tales "were written severely aS tllC tOWmS, it 
when he was about fifty-four years of age. . • r ’• i 

^ ^ ^ s\\ej>t away from a third 

to a half of the total po])ulation. It is 
})rohable tliat a few years restored the 
pojHilation of the country to the old level ; 
but in the meantime many changes of 
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far-reaching import had been sei on foot, a way as to fan the flame. Wveliffe, an 
The passing scarcity of labour accelerated Oxford doctor of theology, had become 
the rise whicli had already lu'gun in the a public character by the mission 
general rale of wages ; increased wages which he undertook in 1374 to negotiate 
and restricted cultivation led to a rise in a concordat between the Po})c and the 
the ])rices of agricultural j)roduce, and national Church. Subsequently he dis- 
against the double evil king and Parlia- tinguished himself by vigorous attacks 
ment sought to ])rovide by legislation. u])on the extortions of the ])a])acv, 
d'he Statute of Labourers fixed the maxi- which the ca]flivity of Avignon and the 
mum price of the inpiortant articles of great schism had discredited in g(‘neral 
lood ; it also gave 
power to the 
justices of the 
])('ace in every 
shire to fix the 
rates of wages. 

SiH'h nieasuu's 
could not j^roduce 
the desired effect, 
but iIh'v caused 
great bit u'rness of 
le cling among 
producers and 
labourers, siiK'e 
hired labour was 
becoming daily 
more (‘ssential in 
the agricultural 
(‘cononiy of the 

nation. P)ofore king henry v. and his queen, Catharine of valois 

T 1 Inrdti r-if Henry IV., whom he succeeded i.i 14 11, the vounp king continued the severe 

1 JIM/ iiu u/i policy of his father towards the Lollards. Having won by war the rcg*Micy .and succession 

manors d(‘]>ended ‘’f France, ho married the Princess Catharine, daughter of the French king, Charles VI. 

clii('tly u])on sca’l labour for the cullivation estimation, bv su])(‘rvi^ing t1u‘ pnqiaration 
of tht'ir demesnes. Since that date it had ol an English P>ible, and ])y sending out 
become a usual ])racticc to commute ])oor ])reachers to address the ji.ople in 
labour service's for inoiiev ])avments, homely language on llu' e\ils ol society 
according to the current rate of wages, aiul tile nect'ssity lor amciidiing iliem. 

'I'hese liargains, advantageous to both Though linkt'il at one time with |('hn of 
])arties when first arranged, ])roved ruinous Gaiint l)y the lie ol their common oj)posi- 
to landlords when tlu' rati' of wages was tion to the liierarchv.Wvi lifTe was definitely 
doubled by the plague. Unable to obtain rommitted lo no political partw It was 
labour at the rates which were fixed under an abstract doetrine, borrowed Irom the 
the new statute, they conspired with the scholastics, to the effect that imwer ceases 
labourers to deteat it, but at llie same to be legitimate when unlawlully used, 
time sought to reimburse themselves by a whicli commended the preaching of his 
stricter exaction of the labour services priests to the discontented classes. A 
and dues in moni'V or kind to which they rising of the jicasants broke out in 
were still entitled from their seifs. The i3<Si ; the occasion in some jdaces was 
two classes of tlie landless labourers, siqqdicd by the collection of a poll tax, 
Wycliffc unjust legislation, which, although graduated, weighed more 

and his land-holding serts, heavily iqxm the })oor than njion tlie rich. 

Mission claims of But the area affected by the rising was so 

masters whom they had ceased considerable—the whole of East and South- 
lo respect, drew together and lormed a cast England—that we must sii])])ose the 
party of considerable size, which was i)re]>arations to have been on foot before 
skilfully knit together by concealed tlie unpo])ular impost was demanded, 
agitators. The teaching of John Wycliffe, London was forcilfly entered by the men 
himself the ojqxisite of a socialist, was of Hertford, Essex, and Kent ; much 
interpreted liy popular preachers in such damage was done to the property of John 
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of Gaunt, alien merchants, and court 
favourites; the primate, Simon Sudbury, 
was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Hut the boldness of the young Richard 
IJ. saved the situation. He induced the 
mob to disj)ersc by granting manumission 
to the villeins ; the more local ris ngs were 
mercilessly crushed willi the aid of the 
gentry and supeiior clergy. Parliament 
relused to confirm the bargain which 
Richard had made with the villeins, both 
Lords and ( omnions protesting that they 
would rather all die in one day than lose 
their rights. But tlu' alarm whicli the rising 
had produced made landholdcTS readier 
to ado])t a n('w method of farming which 
was now coming into vogiu*. They began 
to let their demesne lands at a nmt to 
tenant tanners ; the remaining services of 
Hie villeins wen' rapidly ('ommuted, and 
the class soon ac(|uin‘d the n(*w nam(‘ of 
co|iyhf)lders. Ht'in'elorth tln^ peasant 
holding land was practic'ally a freeholder. 
His lamt was a hxt'd one. and though he 
was still subjei'l to the' manor court 
the restraints upon his personal liberty 
disapjiearc'd. Some traces of villeinage 


remained in certain parts of the country 
as late as the sixteenth century, but Tudor 
W'riters regard it as, for })ractical pur^j^^scs, 
extinct. The child disability which clung 
to the descendants of villeins was that of 
exclusion from the franchise. This was 
limited by a statute of r4,y), which intro¬ 
duced as a nc'cessary qualification for an 
elector in the shires the jiosscssion of a 
freehold of forty shillings’ annual value. 
Copyholders, though often mim of sub¬ 
stance and I'ducation, did not acquire the 
tranchis'* till the great Ri'iorm Hill of 
the year 1832. 

Wycliffe’s ])arty survived the su])pression 
ot the villeins’ revolt, from whii'h the 
reformer eiitiri'ly dissociated himself, 
denouncing the conduct of the peasants 
with great freedom. But he fell under the 
suspicion ol heresy, chit'fly because, in his 
attacks iqion the sacindotal theory, he 
was logii'ally led on to deny the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. ('ondemned at 
till* Lambidh Council of 1382, he never¬ 
theless remained unmolested as j'larish 
jiriest at Lutti'iwi.rth until his death, in 
13(84. The Lollards, as his followers were 



picture represents the wooing-of Engrland’s young king, Henry V., which had a successful termination, 
cne wedding, attended with great pomp, taking place on Trinity Sunday, June 3rd, U20, in the Parish Church at Troyes. 

I rcui the painting by \V. h Ve.iiiie'.. by peninsMon »1 the *• Ail Jouriul,'* 
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called, distinguished themselves in the generally recognised. The chief interest 
latter j:)art of Richard’s reign by bold of the Lancastrian and Yorkist j)eriod is 
attacks upon the chief superstitions and to be found in 'the gradual breach with 
abuses of the mt'di.Tval ('hurch. They had old manners, traditions, and ways of 


friends at court, and the 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
may possibly have 
fax'onred them ; it is 
('ertain that their 
doctrines spread to her 
nativ(*countryand formed 
the starting-point ol the 
religious and jutriotic' 
movement to which Huss 
gave his name. But in 
England the ])ersecution 
initiated by Henry IV. 
was ra])idly successful. 
William Sautre, the first 
victim, burned in 1401, 
belorc the statut(‘ “ De 
Ha■ re(iCO ” was passed, 
was lollowed to the stake 



thought. The conserva¬ 
tive and innovating 
tendencies of the century 
are alike illustrated by 
the first great poets who 
wrote in an English in¬ 
telligible at the present 
da\'. Chaucer (1340- 
I3q(d, tlu‘ ])oet of the 
court and middle classes, 
Langland, the poet of the 
peopl(‘, are sharjdy 
distinct, but both the 
creatuH's ol their age. 
('haiicer rellects the cos¬ 
mopolitanism of cultured 
media‘val socic'ty ; h(‘ 

made fr(‘e use of h'rench 
and Italian modi'ls, and 


by a number of lellow- 
b('lievt‘rs. In 1414 Sir 
John Oldcastle, the most 
considera I )le re] ireseiit a- 
tive of the sect, formed a 


He was the son of Henry V., and became 
king: when only one year old. During his long 
minority the government was in the hands 
of the Privy Council. In the year 1171 
he was murdered in the Tower of London. 


])lot to seize Henry \'. with a view the best kind. 


familiarist'd the Ihiglish 
ear with toreign metres. 
But in his chief work. 
“ The Canterbury Tales.” 
h(‘ is a national pot‘t of 
The ])n)l<)giie introduci's 


to extorting toleration. The jdof was us to the m(‘mbers of a ]>ilgrimage on the 
directed and sujiju'essed ; the last chance road to Cantiuburv : tlu‘ tales which 


that the Lollards would become a jiolitical follow are fitti'd with the art of a 


})arty faded away. TIhmc 
to show that Lollard con¬ 
gregations evad('d their 
persecutors and con¬ 
tinued to nu'cl in some 
f)f the ea.stern counties 
till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. How 
far the survival serxed 
as a foundation for the 
later growth of Ihotest 
antism remains a matter 
of dis|)ute among his¬ 
torians. The fourteenth 
century therefore gave 
indications of a new 
period to come, of im- 
j)cnding changes in the 
structure of society, in 
religious dogma, and in 
secular and ecclesiastical 


is some exudence dramatist to the charai'fers of fhe jiilgrims. 



all English men and 
wonuMi, xvho tell them to 
rcliexa* tin* tedium of th(' 
jouiney. A genial 
hum.iur jiervadr^ the 
prologue and many of the 
tak'S. CluiLicer could be 
satirical, but was well 
satisfied xvith the England 
which he knew. Lang¬ 
land, an ecclesiastic of 
humble sfation and satur¬ 
nine disi)osition, wrote his 
allegory of PitTS Plowman 
witli a moral object to 
illustrate the search of 
the religious soul for 
Christ and to reprove 
the disorders of every 


THE QUEEN OF HENRY VI. social rank. But his 


government. It is the Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry vi., rough alliterative verse 
culminating period of was mamed to that monarch in the year l l4.ju sketches of 

medifeval civilisation ; the .seeds of d('cay daily life and in comments upon their 
are already implanted. But a century significance, which reveal the patriotic 
was to elapse before the need for social artist, deeply sympathising with those 
and religious reorganisation became whose follies he chastises. In the sense 
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that he states the ease for tlie poor and 
oppressed lu‘ is a. democrat. But, like 
Wycliffe, he was allogetlu^' averse from 
the wild radicalism which found vogue 
among the jjeasant r(*hels. The last of 
Langland’s works, ‘‘ Richard the Rede- 
l(^ss," is an invective against the niis- 
government of Ricliard II., but is far from 

„ ^ revolutionary in tone. The 

Parliament 

.. ^ , author makes some excuses 

on the Track < , i i • i 

of Heretics fxjwsses a 

liopc that lie may he hrouKlit 
to see th(' (M'ror of his ways. The reign of 
Henry V. ojH'iied inaus})icionsly with lh(‘ 
cons])iracy of Oldcastlo : and although the 
alarm whicli this jamduced had the effect of 
inducing Paiiianumt, Ihtherto not ill-dis- 
])0 S(h 1 towards the hendics, to sanction a 
more stiingent search for them, there was 
a widr>}’-''(Md iiMding ot dissatisfaction 
witl) tho ( hiinh. 'lovvards the king the 
t'onim(»ns show(‘d thcMi' indt'j)end(‘nce by 
insisting tiiat tlu* statutes made at their 
re(jiicst should b(' in conformity witli 
the ]»elilions submitted to him. Among 
th(‘ nobles a jdot had been formed to 
riepose Henry in favour ot tlie Rail ot 
Mandi, Henry’s nearest kinsman and the 
heir prt‘<iim]>tive. 

In the midst ot thes(‘ ominous syni])- 
toms, the king, p(‘rha])s with the object 
of distracting tlu' ])o])ular mind from 
criticism ot liis govennmmt and ot the 
(diurch, decided to r(*\d\’(‘ his claims 
u])on the Angevin inluM'itance. d he mad¬ 
ness of Cliarl(‘s y\. and the distraeded 
state into whicli Fiance had been 
brought by the feuds of Burgundians and 
ArmagiuK's afforded a tempting ojipor- 
tunity. Offers of a com]ironiise were 
rejected at the linglish court and Himry 
set sail tor France, at the head of a small 
force, in tin' summer of 1415. Landing at 
Harfleur, he marched, after its cajiture, 
on Falais, in the ho])e ot jirovoking the 
French to a j itched battle. His wish was 
gratified, and at Agincourt the Knglish 
won a brilliant victory by their 
suptnior skill in archery and 

rfnco»rt““ of 

gincour conquering began only in 1417, 
when the reduction of Normandy was 
methodically undertak(m ; Rouen was not 
taken until January, 1419, after a siege 
of almost six months. 

It was an unforeseen event which in 
the following year left Henry master of 
the greater part of France. The Duke of 
Burgundy, in the act of going through a 


reconciliation with fh(‘ dau])hin. who had 
esjioused the Armagiiac side, was foully 
murdtued at the Bridge of Mont(;reau. 
The Burgundians and the yueen of France 
R'venged themselves by concluding with 
Henry V. the Treaty of Troyes, in 1420, 
under which tJie King of England concluded 
a marriage with the Princess Katherine, 
became regent in the jiresent, and was 
recognised as the heir njq^areiit. A 
national ]>arty headed by the dauphin 
maintained the cause of indejiendence, and 
even achieved a victory at Beauge, in 1421, 
over an Knglish army. But the stain of 
th(“ murder committed at Moritereau told 
heavily against the future* of (diaries VTL: 
the birth of a son to Henry and Katherine 
apjieared to set the st^al u])on tlu* union of 
England and L'rance ; nor were English 
hoj)es dissi])ated by tlu* untimely deatli of 
their king, in 7422 at the age of thirty-fiv'e. 

The succ(‘ss of H(‘nry \L had con\(‘rted 
the Commons to a proje^ct which, in the 
first instance, they had viewed with marked 
disfavour, but the njactioii against the 
exjienditure which the new con(]uest 
entailed was all the more scjvere when it 
came. Tlu* English did not realise* how 
_ ... much the dissensions of luance 

. had contributed to their success, 
Reverses m understand that 

ranee kingdom remained to 

be con(|ueri‘d. Their conficU'iice was soon 
rudely shak(‘n. The new king was an infant: 
his uncle, P>edford, upon whom the rt*gencv 
devolved, though a capald(* statesman and 
soldier, was hampered by tin* intrigues 
of his brother, <j]ouc(*ster. 'LIk* hnglish 
cau.se soon began to suffer reverses. 

A (juarrel between Phili]) of Burgundy 
and Befltord’s brother ('jlouc(*ster had 
obliterated the resentments caused by tlu,* 
crime of Montereau. Bedford died immedi¬ 
ately after the desertion of Burgundy 
was made jiublic. In the hands of his 
uncle and brother. Cardinal Beaufort and 
the Duke of Cdoucester, the tott(*ring 
English cause was soon overthrown. An 
attempt to purchase ])cace by the arrange¬ 
ment of a marriage between the young 
H(inry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, a 
kinswoman of Charles VII., merely excited 
discontent in England without conciliating 
France. The new queen introduced a new 
bitterness into the factions of the court; 
and an alliance between herself and 
Beaufort was immediately followed by 
the arrest and mysterious death of 
Gloucester, in 1447. 




THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

AND THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


DEAL^FOKT outlived liis n(*])liew and 
^ (‘lUMiiy by only a few days ; but in 
lli(‘ jxTsoii oi Suffolk tlie queen found a 
new rninistcM' throu/^li whom to rule ; the 
place of ('iloucestcr as hcaid of the o])])osi- 
tion was taken by Richard, Duke of York, 
a i^ood administrator and one of the few 
j^^f.Mu rals who liad won distinction in the 
L'rench wars, ])ut liattdul to the <|ue(Mi 
l)ecaus(‘, uniting tlie claims of two Iint‘s 
desccMided ironi Edward JIT, he stood 
next in succ(JSsion to her husband. The 
king counted for notliing in the govern¬ 
ment ; he was of wi'ak inU'llect even 
before the luueditary taint of madness 
be('anu‘ ap])arent, and left ex'erything to 
his wife excejd that on occasion he 
end(‘avour('d without (dfect to })lay the 
))ari of ])eacemaker. 

York appears originally to have Ikuui 
a loyal subj(‘ct. Hut there was much in 
the conduct of the government which 
^ , might legitimately be criti- 

^ cis(?d, and his censures wen* 

Condition ii 1 1-1 j 

^ noiK* the less i)la!nly expressed 

because lu' was excluded from 
a share of ])()wer. The ])arliamentary 
constitution had j)roved a total failure ; 
tlu‘ House of ('ominous was com])Osed of 
riK'inlu'rs ndurned by corrupt influences 
and in the inttuest of a few great families. 
SiiK'e these families furnished the members 
of the Privy ('ouncil, to which every royal 
minister was subject, their suj)remacy was 
assured. All business of any consequence, 
and much that was trivial, came before the 
c(>uncil tor s<.*ttlement, and was transacted 
without method or despatch or technical 
knowledge. The rc'sult at the best of 
times was " lack of governance ” ; and 
throughput the country life and p>roi)erty 
were insecure. Only a change of system 
could mend the evil. Hut the people, 
encouraged by the Yorkist i)arty, looked 
for individuals on whom to throw the 
blame. The queen and her favourites 
became the scapegoats of the constitution. 


They cannot ind(*ed be accpiitted of mis¬ 
managing the war in France. Year by 
year ground was lost, and the ])ositif)ns 
ol th(* English garri.sons, ill-found, ill-fed, 
ill-]^aid. gr(*w' mon* desperate, Normandy 
was lost piecemeal in 144S-1449, (iuienne 
in 1451 ; even Calais was in danger in 
1452. The nation, which had never been 
P . willing to i>ay for the defence 

. ol thes(‘ i^ossessions, cried out 
P against the treachery through 

whi(di they had been lost. 
The first sym])tom of ap)'>roaching trouble 
was the impeachment of Suffolk by the 
House of Commons in 1450. 'fhe unjiopular 
ininistiT was seized hy his enemies and 
bcdieaded in mid-('hannel wlvle attem])ting 
to esca])e abroad; imim'dialely afterwards 
the south-eastern counti(‘S rose in r(‘Volt 
and, marching upon London under the lead 
of one Cadt', wlio was not im])rohably a 
Yorkist instrument, diunandc'd that the 
Duke of York should he calkul to ])ow’cr, 
and the queen’s favoiirit(*s dismissed. 

Although easily su[)pressed, this rebellion 
influenced the queen’s mind against York. 
When, in 1452, he made a ]KMsonal 
appearance, at the head of an armed force, 
to reiterate the demands of Cade, she 
answered with fair words ; but the birth 
of an heir to the throne in 1433 gave her 
courage to attack York as a traitor. It 
became for the diikc* a matter of life and 
death that he should assert his right to a 
position on the council, and to the office 
H jnotcctor during the fits of 

® madness which had begun to 
S'fize the king at intervals. 
The queen’s determination to 
exclude him from power made war inevit¬ 
able. It Ix'gan with the battle of Hlore- 
hcath in 1459, and from that time until 
the accession of Henry VTI. in 1485 the 
crown was in dispute between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster. 1 he 
duke found it necessary to assert his 
pretensions, and they jmssed, after the 
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YORK AND LANCASTER. THE BEGINNING OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


The Wars of the Ro.se.s, which broke out in the reign of King Henry VI., were one long .struggle for the crown of 
England between the Houses of York and Lancaster, and derived their name fiom the incident depicted above. 
In the Temple Gardens, in London, the heads of the rival houses met one day, and when the Duke of York plucked 
a white rose, calling upon his followers to do the same, the Lancastrian partisans promptly replied by plucking a red rose. 

I loiu III. |M. ti.i. \<\ |..lni IVttu. k \ 


deieat and death of Richard at Wakt'licld 
ill the year 1400, to his son Edward IV. 

The war ol the White Rose (York) and 
tile Red (Lancaster) oi1f;i- 
nated in a conflict ol 
personal ambitions be¬ 
tween two branches ol 
the royal iainily. IToin 
first to last it was a war 
between aristocratic fac¬ 
tions in which the 
Commons took as litfk* 
part as ])ossib]e. No 
ja'incijde was at stake, 
nor was the country 
divided, as usually hap- 
})ened in the civil wars 
(d France and (iermany, 
u])on th(“ lines of racial 
or juovincial demarca¬ 
tions. Roui^hl v' spe^akin^', 
the south and south-east 
shires held for- the 



influence* of the* ^.jreat iamilic'S. The 
aristocracy had lost the more ini]lo.siiif; of 
the old icLidal piR'ilc'gc's, but land was 
still th(‘ ^M'c'at source of 
wealth and consideration, 
while ]»rivate ambitiem 
and the tioubjoiis slate* 
of the* times had pro- 
dii('(*d a new and bastard 
l(‘udalism. The timid and 
the* ambitious amon/:^ the 
middle and lower classt*s 
assumed the lively of 
^jfrc'at loixls, w'hose jaivate 
(liiarrels they ])ursn(*d in 
rc*turn for maintenanc'e 
a;.;ainst the authority of 
tlie. law-courts and the 
(*.\c*cutiv(‘; thus every 
great iU'o})rietor could 
l)ring a little army into 


the field. To which side 

THE QUEEN OF EDWARD IV. j WOllld brirur it de- 

.—- Elizabeth Woodville, a Lancastrian, was y 

\ orkists, the north and mamed to King Edward IV. in 1464 , three ])en(k‘d ('lliefly U]X)ri the 
years after he had ascended England's throne. tic'S ol blood and the 

]irivate feuds in which he was entangled. 


Wales for the Lancas¬ 
trians. i?ut U) this general rule there were 
many loc'al excejitions ; the attitude of 
every district depended uiion the tc'rritorial 
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Scores of quarrels were fought out under 
cover of tlie dynastic question. 
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The Yorkists succeeded in winning the 
passive favour of the commercial classes, 
of whose grievances, as of many with far 
less foundation, Duke Richard had been 
the mouthpiece before 
the war broke out. The 
accidental circumstanc(* 
that Margaret of Anjou 
was forced to rely upon 
the lawless barons of the 
north confirmed the towais 
in the ])rejudice which 
they entertained against 
her. Yet the Yorkists, if 
judged by the character 
of their claim, w('re tiu' 
moi e u n r( )nst i t n I ion a I 

party of the tw'o. Richard 
and his son demanded, 
in effect, that the parlia- 
meniary title of Henry 
VI. should !)(' set asid(‘ in 
favour of OIK'w hich restc'd 
on hereditary right. The 
reign of Edward IV. is a 
suflicient ju'oof that he 
had no respect for con¬ 
stitutional liberties, and 
that his own interests were his guiding 
star. He w'as (dlowed to overthrow the 
Lancastrians in the hojie that he would 
establish a moie efficient 
government. He did, in 
fact, establish a personal 
system of rule whicli 
kept the country in a 
state of quiet ; but he 
did his utmost to destroy 
all constitutional guaran¬ 
tees at the same time. 

He endeavoured to sub¬ 
stitute a council of 
favourites and connec¬ 
tions for one of territorial 
magnates. But he did 
not create a skilled 
executive, and he reduced 
the power of the legisla¬ 
ture to a shadow. 

The comjdicated story 
of his fortunes after 
1460 is not worth tracing 
in detail. He was crowned 
in 1461, annihilated the 
Lancastrian army at 

Towton a few weeks later, and made 
himself master of his rival’s jiersoii. Eight 
years later he was expelled in consequence 
of quarrels with Warwick, his ablest 
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KING EDWARD IV. OF ENGLAND 
He was the son of Richard, Duke of York, 
and was crowned king in 14<il. One of his 
military triumphs was in 1471, when he occupied 
London and defeated and killed Warwick at 
Barnet; but his reign was a disappointment 

France, w h(‘re 



THE UNFORTUNATE EDWARD V. 
The boy king reigned for only three months. 
His uncle usurped the throne, and shortly 
after his accession as Richard III., the right¬ 
ful king, Edward V., was, with his brother, 
cruelly put to death in the Tower of Loudon. 


supptn ter, and with Clarence, his brother 
and the heir-pre.ui nptive These rebels 
overthrew their master by forming a 
coalition with the fugitive Lancastrian 
fpieen and with Louis XL 
of F.ance in 1470. But 
Edward recovered his 
position with lh(‘ aid of 
( harles tlu' Rash, the 
Duke of Burgundy, to 
whom it was of vital 
importance that Fri'nch 
influence should not reign 
siipremi* in the countrv 
from which th«‘ weavi'rs 
of Flanders dia ived tluTr 
raw niatt'rial. Hi'iiry VI. 
was taken and put to 
fleath ; W'arwick ended 
his days on the hard 
fought fit'ld of IkiriK't ; 
Margaret’s son, the young 
Pi iiK'e halward, was taken 
afU‘r a victory over his 
mother’s forces at Tew¬ 
kesbury, and put to 
death upon the field ; 
Margarc't herself fled to 
sh(' passed the nmiainder 
of her days in exile. Clarence, sjian'd Un’ 
a tune in consideration of his treacluay 
to Warwic k, was si’cretly 
executed som(‘ \ ears later, 
in T47(S. From 1471 to 
J4(Sj Edward ruled with¬ 
out a rival. The most 
notable evcait <»f his ri'ign, 
after tin* (ii'strnction of 
the ])n‘mature consti¬ 

tutionalism initiated by 
the Lancastrians, was the 
conclusion of the Jong 
strife with hVance whicii 
Henry V. had revived 
with such disastrous con- 
se(|ucnces. Edward held 
fast by the Burgundian 
alliance. But he refused 
to entangle himself deeply 
in the schemes of Charle.s 
the Rash for the dis¬ 
memberment of France, 
and eventually sold the 
English claim on France 
for a round sum of money. 
This bargain, concluded at Pecquigny 
in 1473, marks the close of the medijeval 
stage in English foreign policy ; it is an 
unconscious concession to the new national 



QUEEN MARGARET AND THE GOOD ROBBER 
Flying with her son, Edward, after the battle of Hedgeley Moor. Queen Margaret tried to Si^rbootv 

wa. there set upon by robber, and deprived of aU her jewels. Whfle the robbers were 
the qoeen escaped, and wandered about the forest. There she met miother robber, 

lent her his aid. He concealed her, eventually leading her to the coast, and thus enabled her to escape across the Ss-a 

rrom the iwintiinf I>v 'V. Chrislun Symons 
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BOY PRISONERS IN THE TOWER: EDWARD V. AND THE DUKE OF YORK 
We have represented a pathetic episode of English history. Imprisoned in the Tower of London by their uncle, Richat d 
III., the rightful king, Edward V., and his brother, the Duke of York, seemed to understand the awhil fate which awaited 
them, and they have been described as “ clinging together in the vain hope of finding comfoit in car h other's embraces. ' 

1 ....ii t))c p.iiiiiii).^ I>> J'.iiil I tfl.iioi III III till I oir.ii', ]*.in . 


iriiuU.' by tlu; Iciist iiiilioiictl oi kiiyt's. 

In domestic j:i;ov(‘riiiii(‘nt tlic tyranny of 
Edward sorx'cs to bnd!;;(‘ a ])('nori of 
transition. Ho broke witli tlu* tiaditivins 
of tho j)ast, but li(‘ k‘lt it to a rejavsentativ 
of the rival honso to kiy tlu; ioundations 
oi the fuinn\ An ill-iudL^e.d love-inarriae:(; 
witli Elizabeth W'oofleille had caused his 
temporary expulsion : and alter his death 
tlu; Woodville connection was latal to 
his children. 

On the death of Edward, in 14S], iii>, 
brother Richard of (iloucester, who had 
taken up the feud of C.larcnce with the 
Woodvilles, seized his two nephews, in 
whose name theur mother and her relations 
hoped to rule, and in 1483 cither ])ut the 
boys to death or spirited them away. 
PaVliament was induced to declare the 
children of Edward illegitimate and to 
accept the claim of Gloucester, who was 
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crowned as Richard III. Hut lu; lu’ld the 
crown b»r l)arely two years. Tlie public 
conscience, thou.eh hardcaied by a long 
seri(‘s ot political erinus and judicial 
murders, revolted aeainsi Richard’s cul- 
miiialiiig atrocity. He became a mark tor 
the intrigiu'S of eviay ambitious schemer, 
althougJi 1ti‘ bought the Iriendslii]) ol the 
Woodvilk; interest by offering tf) marry 
his iiiec(‘ Elizab(;tli. Buf'kingham failed 
to overthrow his former triend and 
niast(*r in 1484; but Henry Tudor, a 
re]wesentative in the female line of the 
claim derived from John of Gaunt, the 
progenitor of the Lancastrians, proved 
mon‘ successful. D(;s(;rted by his most 
j)Oj)ular suj)]>oiters, Richard fell before 
this new rival at the battle of Bosworth 
Field. The Tudor was crowned on the 
battlefield as Henry VII. ; and parliament 
and the nation acquiesced in the title thus 
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irregularly asserted. A marriage between 
the new king and Elizabeth of York 
blended the White Rose with the Red. 
The country drew a deo]) breath of satis¬ 
faction at tliis omen of a lasting settle¬ 
ment. Twenty-five years of strife had 
created a longing for peaces and ordered 
government which was one of the strongest 
forces in English politics for many years 
to come. 

The hereditary claim of Henry VH. was 
of tht‘ slightest kind. His mother, Mar¬ 
garet l-ieaufort, was a (U'seendant f)f John 
of (iaiint ; on the ])aternal side he could 
('laim as ancestors only a line of Welsh 
squires. His grandfather, Owen Tudor, 
had married the widow of Henry V., but 
was not otherwise* distinguished ; the 
family had acquired the earldom of Rich- 
monct only in his father’s time. Henry 
owed his strongc'st claim to the Act of 
Parliament whic h decreed that the inherit¬ 
ance of the' crown should rest in King 
Henry VTI. and the' heirs of his body. Hc' 
lortificnl liis position by a marriage with 


Elizabeth of York, thc^. daughter of 
Edward IV. But the early years of the 
reign were disturbed by ])lofs in favour 
of Yorkist candidates, among whom hvo 
laid claim to be ])rinccs of tlie liloM. A 
certain Lambert Simnel won the support 
of the Irish in 14S7 by alleging himself to 
be Edward of Warwick, the son of the 
ill-starred Clarence. 

Between I4()j and I4C)() more serious 
trouble was caused by a Flemish youth, 
one Perkin Warbeck, who passed as 
Richard, the second son c)f Edward IV., 
and claimed that he had c'seaped when 
his elder brother was murdered by 
Richard TIL Warbeck was su])j)orted by 
Margaret of York, the sister of Edward IV., 
and Dowager Duchc'ss of Burgundy. He 
was received at the court of Scotland, 
married a kinswoman of James IV., and 
received promises of Scottish assistance. 
Each of thc'.se ])retenders invadc'cl England, 
and if would have gone hardly witli tlu' 
new king if he had not in each ca.se defeated 
the pretender at the first encounter. The 



THE MURDER OF THE TWO SONS OF EDWARD IV. IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 
At midniffht, as the brothers were sleeping: togrether, the two miscreants hired for the deed entered their chamber an 
stifled them as they lay. Richard III. gained little by his wickedness, as he held the throne for barely two year 
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j^reat families connected with the Yorkist 
line, and all classes in the North of Erif^land, 
merely awaited a favourable opportunity 
to rt'volt. Of these, however, and ol other 
possible claimants, Henry freed himself in 
good time. Simnel ended his days as a 
scullion in the royal kitchen ; Warbeck, 
at first imjnisoned in the Tower, w'as 
afterwards executed in consecpience of an 
attempted escape. His fate* w^as shared by 
his fellow-capti'’e, the true Echvard of 
Warwick. Th(‘ tw^) De la Poh'S, cousins 
ol Edward IV., savtnl themselves by 
flight in 1501, a number of their kinsmen 
and friends w’ere executed in 1502. and 


England kept only Calais, a port valuable 
indeed for purposes of trade and for 
the command of the narrow^ seas, but a 
poor satisfaction for some four centuries 
ol w'arfare and di])lomacy. In the reign 
of Edward IV. the English wert‘ almost 
cured of their continental ambitions. 
Others, how^ever, had yet to be developed. 
Th(‘ discovery ol the New World was only 
beginning, and England was far from 
being the first of the nations to realise the 
prizes which miglit bi? won in America, in 
Alrica, in the Far East. 

If w'e turn from foreign ])olicy to 
the consideration of dom(‘stic institutions 



THE WIDOW OF EDWARD IV. PARTING WITH HER SON, THE DUKE OF YORK 


The fate of this unfortunate young prince is pictured on the two preceding pages. In this illustration we see the 
queen-mother grief stricken at her parting from her younger son, the Duke of Y6rk, who was then only nine years of age. 

l ri>in Ihi' |>.iiiitiiij^ t.y Pliili|i ('.(Uleniii, k A. 


under th(‘St‘ alt(*rcd circumstances the 
Tudor cause seemed reasonably secure. 

At the close of the Middle Ages wt‘ may 
pause for a moment to ask what was tin* 
legacy which they bequeathed to modern 
England. From many ])oints ol view tlu‘ 
period 10O6 -14H5 had been either sterile 
or disastrous. The foreign policy of the 
Norman and Plantagenet kings had been 
directed towards scliemes of continental 
empire w'hich w'cre too great for the 
resources of their island dominions, es])e- 
cially when a growing national feeling in 
France brought all classes to the support 
of the Valois monarchy. In 14S5, of all 
the ]K>ssessions which sh(^ Iiad w'on abroad, 


the outlook in 1485 is brighter. The 
Lancastrian j)eriod had completed the 
parliamentary constitution, wiiich was 
first outlined by Simon de Montfort and 
Edw’ard I. In the lifteenth century it 
w'as understood that the power of 
imposing taxes, other than the ancient 
and customary dues of the crown, lay 
exclusively with parliament. Henry IV. 
had been compelled to admit that a money 
Bill must originate in the House of Com¬ 
mons. So, again, the right to petition 
had become the right to present Bills for 
the royal approval ; the crown might 
reject them, but might not introduce 
unauthorised amendments. During the 
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Wars of tlio Kosos the n‘si)OiisihiIity of 
ministers to Parliament had been assorted 
by botli ]\arties: the lonnidablc^ ])roce- 
dures of inij>-ac'hnieiit ajul attainder liad 
taken shii|K‘ as weap^Mis to be used af^aiiisl 
the coinj)l<'’Jsaiit tools ot arbitrary powei*. 
Finally^ the riijht of both Hous<*s to perhict 



TWO ENGLISH KINGS: RICHARD III. AND HENRY VII. 

The former of these kingfs, Richard III., was a younger brother of Edward IV., and how he 
established himself on the throne of England has already been described. He was succeeded 
by Henry VII,, after the battle of Bosworth, in 1 whose reign lasted till his death in 

iret^dom of d(.*l)ato had Inuai adinitlod by 
tho crown. J^ut, on tlio other hand the 
growth ot Parliament had lu'en ]*remature. 

The two Houses had ju'overl themselve‘^ 
ca])able ol obstnuding go\'ernment ; tliey 
had doiK' nothing to inei'ease. the (dheieney 
of th'* (^xeeutixa*. 'Hk' members of the 
Lower House showerl neither ('apa('i1v for 
rule nor independeiict* of iudgment. 

Parliament was Yorkist or Lancastrian, 
according to the fortune of war, and con¬ 
sistent in notliing but tlie leadiness with 
wliich it ])ros('ribe(1 the beaten party ol 
the moment. 

Elections were* seldom fairly conducted 
in th(‘ fifteenth century. W'here intimida¬ 
tion and ('orrupt influence failed to rtdurn 
the candidate of a local magnate die 
sheriff could usually be suborned to make 
a false return. The* ('ominous hafl re])re- 
sented the private inl(*rests of the great 
liou.ses. There was now a hope that 
better days might come, d'he baronage 
emerged from the Wars of flu* Roses with 
shattered fortunes and prestige while tlu' 
crown was enriched by three successive 
sets of confiscations, those of the Lan¬ 
castrians, of the Yorkists, and of the new 
Tudor sovereign. But for the time being 
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the nation had ceased to reverence Parlia¬ 
ment ; the new wealth and influence of 
the crown was used to ket‘]) the national 
assembly in a static ol wi'akness and 
humility. Imr a ci'iitury alter this date 
Parliament was rarely allowed an op]X)r- 
tunity of dictating tlu‘ conditions of a 
grant, or of offer¬ 
ing an indepen- 
dmit criticism 
upon royal policy. 
The constitu¬ 
tionalists of the 
Stuart ])eri()duere 
the first to appeal 
(‘onsistently and 
vvith s'icc('ss to 
the j)r(‘cedents 
)f parliamentary 
s()vereig..t\' which 
the reign ol 
H e n r y J V . 
ha})}xly afforded. 

Turning from 
the legislature to 
the executive we 
find that th(‘case 
was even worse. 
The great offices 
ol state, the 
Priv'v Council, which controlled them, were 
archaic in constitution, and ill-adapted 
for tho tasks impost‘d upon them. A new 
distribution ot duties, more perfect organi¬ 
sation, the r(‘j)lacement of high-born but 
inex])erienced magnates by eiuMgetic but 
expert state.smen such were tlu‘ crying 
lU'cds of the ct'iitral gi)V('rnm(Mit. The 
local administration, which Henry H. 
had madi* tlu' most .scientific ol his age, 
was now totally iiiadecjuati' to satisfy 
th(' requirements of th(‘ communily. It 
was imperative to creatt' new officials 
in the place ol the sherilfs. who had so long 
fulfilled with equal inefliciency the various 
functions of the tax-collector, the magis¬ 
trate, and the captain of militia ; nor would 
England', Need successful 

Adminietrnlion untlowncrs, the national 
leacuns ol public o]union, an 
interest and a share in maintaining the 
])ublic ])eace. In the towns the trammels 
which the guild system had imjiosed upon 
all kinds of industrv could no longer be 
delend(*d. Whatever advantages the guilds 
had once secured for the community by 
their inspection of goods, by their regulation 
of wages and the conditions of labour, by 
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their encouragement of local industry 
through the maintenance of a local mono- 
j)()ly, they were now more mischievous than 
useful. 11 llu; whole constitution of lay 
society stood in need ol reform, the Church 
had suffered no U'ss from the growth of 
abuses at h(‘ad(iuarteis, and in every 
department, from th(‘ failure of the clergy 
„ _ ^ j to maintain their former 

The egra e pioneers of 

r intellectual luogress and the 

of the Clergy r \ i 

censors ol national morality. 

The inmate's of the monasteries w’ere sunk 
in sloth and ignorance. Tht'V may not 
luo’e been so gt'nerally vicious as the 
Protestants oi tlie next generations con¬ 
tended ; but monaslicism was no longer 
re'SjK'cted as serving any useiul purpose. 
Popular liberality had almost ceased to 
flow’ in the direction ol religious houses, 
and the wealth w’hich they had derived 
from the luety ol jiast gent'rations w’as 
grudged to them by the la\men ot the 
fifteenth cenlury. The ])n‘aching friars 
were not S'> obvicnisly useless as th(' 
monks ; l)ut even the Iriars had lost their 
high ideals, and earned their subsistence 
by flattering a contemptuous populace. 

The bishops were for the most part 
engrossed in j)olitics ; nomiiiate'l either 
by the king or tlu* ] 

Pope, tlit'N’ seldom 
owed their rank 
to any iitness lor 
its religious 
duties. The re¬ 
action against 
Lollardry had 
m a d e t h e in 
stauncli sup¬ 
porters of the 
papacy, which, in 
the t MU e of 
Crosseteste, they 
had been inclined 
to criticise. Con¬ 
scious of the slight 
h(;ld which the\’ 
possessi'd upon 
the respect ot the the queen-c< 

laitv, they sought Anne of Warwick was the queei 
to improw their IV-was married to Henry VII. 

})osition by lea ling on the support of Rome 
or of the crown. And, although Lollardry 
had been silenced, Lollard congregations 
still met in secret, ('ojiies of Wycliffe’s 
“ Wicket ” were widely circulated, and his 
leaching added point to the criticisms, 
which the merest conimonsense suggested. 


upon the abuses of the Church courts, 
the intolerable multiiflicatioii of ecclesias¬ 
tical dues, the lax and immoral lives of the 
secular clergw The s])ririgs and soui’res of 
religious ideali.sni were running dry ; if 
they could not be reopeiu'd it was certain 
that the Church would cease to be of any 
value or significance. Men would look 
elsew'here lor guidance ; they w’ould shake 
off the woight ot a system which no longer 
j)osses.se(l any charm or authority. 

'riiere were, how’('ver, lati'iit in society 
the seeds of a new and better order, and 
tlie Middle Ages ])roduce<l in ICngland some 
abiding n'sults of value and importance. 
Within a hundred years from tlie battle 
of Scnlac the fusion of the Xorman ruling 
class with the native ])o])ulation was 
conijilete. Ihe centralisation of the 
Ang('vins broke dow’n the liarriers of pre¬ 
judice and custom and j)rivilege which had 
separated jirovince from province and class 
from class. Patriotism became intense 
in every rank ol society ; and in the lour- 
teentli V.enturx’ tlu' substitution of English 
for French as the rominon language of 
social intercourse bon' witiu'ss to the 
grow’th ol a national individuality. 

(irasi)ing and unscrujnilous as the 
barons of the Lancastrian period showed 



THE QUEEN-CONSORTS OF TWO ENGLISH KINGS 
Anne of Warwick was the queen of Richard III., and Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward 
IV., was married to Henry VII. in 14S(5, their wedding taking place at Westminster Abbey. 

on the support of Rome themselves, they w’ere less a source of 
Vnd, although Lollardry danger to society than the aristocracies of 
. Lollard congregations France and Gennany. The privileges ot 
('()]>ies of Wyclifife’s nobility w'cre in h.,ngland coni])arativ’ely 
idely circulated, and bis tew', and the younger sonsol a great house 
oint to the criticisms, w’ero, in the eyes of the law, but simple 
()ninionsens(' sucKcsted, commoners : on the otluT hand, a W’rit 
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The Two 
Houses of 
Parliament 


of summons to the House of Lords could 
be issued at the pleasure of the crown to 
any subject, and carried with it nobility 
of rank. 'J'hus, although custom gave to tlu‘ 
House of Lords a preponderant influence in 
the legislature and the larger half of })laces 
in the Privy Council, it was ])ossible to 
recruit that chamlxM' from time to time with 
the ablest and most influential 
members of the middle class ; 
and in the House of ('ominous 
were to be lound many knights 
of the shire whose ]>ride ot birth was hardly 
less than that of tlie peers. There was no 
inseparalde gulf between the two Houses, 
and they wtMe cajiable upon occasion of 
rursuing a common ]K)licy. 

Respect for the law and the officers of 
tlie law was another hopeful feature 
of society. English law had developed 
steadily -'.iid without a break from the 
accession of Henry II.; the grc'at legis¬ 
lative measures of that sovereign and of 
Kdwird 1. were supplemented by the 
ev(tlution ol an elaliorate case-law in the 
ro\’al courts. The legal treatise attributed 
to (danville, but more ])robably the 
work of Hubert Walter, which was written 
betwt'en 1187 and ii8(), is a })roof that 
the reduction of precedents to order had 
even then begun. Bracton, writing in the 
years 1250-1258, compiled mainly from 
recorded eases liis “ Tractatus de Legibus,” 
a manual of legal ]irinci])les, which was 
for generations the standard authority. 

In his hands and that of later exponents, 
such as Britton about 12()T, and Littleton 
in 1475, the common law liecame scientific 
without becoming tainted to any appre¬ 
ciable degree with the theoric's of civilians 
and canonists. Uncouth in terminology, 
abounding in archaisms, and sf) intricate 
that it could barely be mastered by the 
study of a lifetime, it was still regarded 
with j)ride as a national heritage, and 
was, on the wlude, well adapted to the 
needs of the nation by which it had been 
- _ develo|)ed. The judges aiul the 

Ak* lawyers of the English courts 

muT Part 

an ar y check upon royal despotism 

and feudal lawles.sness. The personal 
intervention of the crown in matters of 
justice was a thing of the j)ast. Edward IV. 
once sat in the King’s Bench for three 
successive days ; but this was noted as a 
surprising occurrence, and it is not re¬ 
corded that he venturtd to take a personal 
part in the proceedings. In the sixteenth 
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century the doctrine that the king could 
not lawfully interfere with justice became 
rooted in the common law. 

Again we have to remark that the 
intellectual revival of the fifteenth century 
found a ready welcome up(ni English soil. 
Already before this time the nation had 
shown the ])romise of great things in 
literature, in science and ])hiloso])hy. 
Among the vernacular poets of the 
Middle Ages the first ])lace indeed belong? 
to those of Italy : but ("haucer and 
Langland are inferior only to I)<inte and 
to Petrarch. The Franciscan Roger Bacon 
—whose “ (Ipus Majlis,” ” Opus Minus,” 
and ” Opus TtM tium ” (1267-1271) ranged 
over the whole field of the known scienct‘s 
- is the greatest of those inquirers into 
Nature who took the Aristotelian treatises 
at their starting ])oint, and in his protest 
against the blind accej)tance ot authority 
he struck a note which is echoed by his 


more famous namesake of the sevent(‘(‘nth 
century. Among th(‘ great scholastics 
Alexandtn* of Halt's. Duns Scotus, and 
Occam hold a ioremost ])lact*, and 
represent the subtlest lorms ot media'val 
„ , .metaphysics. The Lancastrian 

eve opment Yorkist periods cannot 
?. boast thinkers ot such powt'i 

1 era ure i)rilliance. But the lawyt'r 
Fortcscue (i5t)4-147()), tht' translator 
Caxton who is bt'tter n'lnembered 

as the founder ot the first English 
])rinting-])ress, and Sir Thomas Malory, 
the com])ilt'i of the “ Mortt' d’Arthur ” in 
1485, gaw an impetus to tlu' develop¬ 
ment of English prost'. The jKK'tii' tradi¬ 
tion was handed on by (iower, J-ydgate, 
and Hocclev’e. By the middle ot the 
century the English scholar was already a 
familiar figure in tlu* class-rooms of the 
great Italian humanists, and the library 
w'hich Bisho}.) (Lay of Ely, one of the 
earli('st of these pioneers, lu'cjiK'athed to 
Balliol College, Oxford, bears witiu'ss to 
the new direction which the studies of 
the universities were taking. 

Early in the reign of Henry VIE the 
foundation of Greek studies was laid in 
Oxford by the teaching of William Grocyn 
and Thomas Linacre. The new learning 
was still sul)ordinate to the study of 
theology, but was rajfidly acquiring an 
independent interest and value. The re¬ 
vival of an active impulse towards religious 
reformation followed as a natural conse¬ 
quence from the teaching of these two 
scholars, of their jmpils More and Colet, 
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and of their Dutch colleague Erasmus, 
who came to Oxford in the year 1498. 

Lastly, we may notice the beginnings of 
an (Toiiomic n*volution which, though 
incidentally ])roductive of distress and 
discontent, was to increase the \V(‘alth of 
English society, and to give the industrial 
and commercial classc's an imi)ortance tar 
. . „ greater than they had hitherto 

possessi'd. Agriculture was still 

the Source u ' , ui 4^1 

f w ifk mam source ol wealth, the 

^ landlord the most important 

mennber of the comniunit\'. P>ut sluvp- 
farming was now more ])rotital>le than 
tillage. Th(^ ra])idity with which arable 
land was converted into pasture at the 
close of th(' century is a ])roof that the 
demand for wool, the stajde luiglish export, 
had ineuMsed and was expected to increase 
still lurtlu‘1. Th(' wool trade, which betore 
the time ol Etlw.ard III. had been mainly 
in the hands of foreigners, was now almost 
mono])oiis('d by Englishmen ; and when 
Edward IV. granted ])rivileges to the 
Hanst' merchants in 1474, he did so on con¬ 
dition that the j)orts of tlu; Baltic should 
be ojuMied to English traders. The chu'f 
(laim of the Yorkists to j)opularity had 
f)e(‘n that hv their foreign policy, and to 
soiiu* extent by tlu'ir legislation, they 
aimed at the develojanent of lrad(‘. The 
merchant class was a ])ower with which the 
most autocratic sovenMgn was bound to 
reckon. 

To imj)rovc his position was the one 
object which the king pursued through a 
reign of twenty-four years. In his domestic 
policy h<* improvi'd upon the examj)le of 
the Yorkists, aiming, like them, at the 
t^stabli.shinent of an autocracy based upon 
middle-class suj)])or(, but ])ursuing this 
(Mid with gr(‘ater skill and caution. He 
took for his ininisttMS ecclesiastics and 
men of humhic origin u])on whose devotion 
he could conni implicitly. He devoted 
his main can? to linance. By heavy tines 
imposed nj^on suspected nobles, by de- 
„ mandmg benevolemas Irom 

A we^althy individuals, by the 

Treasure P^v!leges, by the uii- 

scrujnilous exploitation of the 
law courts, and by strict enforcement ol his 
feudal rights, he amassed a consideral>Ie 
treasure without demanding frequent sub¬ 
sidies. There was too miieh unrest in the 
country to ptM'mit of regular taxation. In 
1488 and 1497 att(mi])ts to collect a tax 
wliich Parliamtmt had voted were followed 
by local risings ; and although the rebels 
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were easily defeated, the king took tfie 
double lesson to heart. His foriiciarance 
was rewardt^d by (mancipation from 
jKirliamentary control ; only once in the 
last thirteen yc'ars of his reign was it 
nec'essary for him to meet the House of 
Commons. 

This jKiliey was not resentt'd. The 
king’s exactions Ed to loud complaints 
from the vi('tims: hut the immediate 
burden fell upon 1h(‘ wealthy h'W. The 
Commons were m()r(‘ anxious to be 
j)rot("eted tlian ambitious ol a voice in 
determining the royal ])<>licy. The king 
gave tluMii what they desiriid. H(‘ used 
the jiirisdic'tion ot tlie Privw Council 
to stamp out th(‘ j)ractic(\s of livery and 
maintenance through v\lii('h the nobles 
had become a terror to their social 
inferiors. In spite of ])rett‘nders and 
n^ludlions his reign was one ol si*curity 
and pea('e. His k'gislation is comimmded 
by the high authority of Loid Ikicon, 
but it was in administration that the king 
cxc'cIUhI. T 1 u‘ two bi‘st known nuiasures 
which were ena('t(‘d in his leign, though 
important in tlu'ir consiMpienees, ant by 
„ no iiR'ans (‘lahorale. One ot 

Successful provided that no 

Uiplomacy .j 

of Henry VIl. . , ... 4 

treason by ohedutnee to the 

kingtfc/ac/o; the othttr,pass(‘d in i^S7,fixtid 
the ('omjiosition and powers oi the Star 
('hamber, a judicial body in ( lost' eonnee- 
tion with tin; Privy CouikmI, and (Usigmtd 
to e.xercise the ('onneirs jurisdic tion lor 
the punishmcMit of powM'rlnl offenders. 

Th(^ diplomacy ol Henry X'll. \\;is both 
subtle and .snceesslul. Ht‘ came lo the 
throne at a time when the three great 
])owers of, the Continent, Spain, France, 
and the Ivm])ire, were on the ])oint ol 
opening a long conllict, in which the 
traditions of the mediaeval state* system 
were cast to the* winds, and tc*rritorial 
aggrandisement became the sole aim of 
enterjnising soveri;igns. Though remote^ 
from Italy, which soon hca'anie tht‘ main 
theatre of strife, Henry held a strategic 
position of some value within striking 
distance of France* and of the Netherlands : 
the })ower of England, while much inferior 
to that of the three states already men- 
tfoned, was conse(|ueutly deemed sufficient 
to turn the balanc'e in jfavour of any side 
which she es])Oused. Without committing 
himself too dee])ly, Henry sold his friend¬ 
ship dear, ])ressed every advantage, and 
was seldom outwitted in a bargain. 
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THE BROTHERS CABOT LEAVING BRISTOL ON A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
III the month of Mav. 14'>7, John and Sebastian Cabot sailed from the port of Bristol on a voyajfc of discovery. In the 
hone of reaching Chuia, the ships steered north-west, and in this way Nova Scotia and Newfoundland were discovered. 


I tin* ji-tiiilinu I’V l-« 


From Philip, tlm Airlidukc of Flanders, 
he obtained, in I4()b, the treaty known as 
the “ Ma.t^mis Interenrsus,” wliieh secured 
Irecdoin of trade for Kn.i;hsh inercliaiits 
and closed the Netherlands against English 
rebels. In i^of) the archduke, having been 
accidentally drivi'ii ashore on the luiglish 
coast, was detained until he granted 
further privilege's so damaging to Flemish 
trade* that the new agreement was called 
by his subjects the* “ Mains Intercursus.” 
From Ferelinand e)f Aiagon. the father- 
in-law of the archduke;, Henry obtained 
a still more valuable concessie):i. In 1501 
the Princess Katharine of Aragon was 
given in marriage to Arthur, the heir of 
the English threine. The prince died in 
the following yi;ar. but Katharine was 
then betrothed, with her father’s consent, 
to the future Henry VUl. In this way the 
Tudors established themselves upon an 
equal footing with the older dynasties of 
Europe, and secured a pow'erful ally. 

Friendship with Spain and Burgundy \vas 
the sheet-anchor of the foreign policy of 


Henry Vll. But after I4()2 he contrived 
to avoid hostilities with hranct*, the chief 
enemv of his allies. At the king’s death, 
in 1500. England, though still a j)ower ol 
the second rank, was universally^ c ourted 
and regardcHl as the arbiter ol European 
jxditics. Not Ic^^s skilfully had Henry 
condnctc'd his dealingr-' with the* com¬ 
mercial powers. Vt‘nici*. Portugal, and 
the* Hanse towns. Irom all of whom he 
demanded recijnocity of prix ilege. 

The great ])osition w hich he had won was 
diligently used on bc'half ot English trade*, 
although, w'ith c'haracteristic caution, he 
gave but slight encouragement to the 
great explorers of the ])eriod whose 
'discoveries were to revolutionise the 
economic state of Europe. The voyage of 
the Cabots in 1407, which brought them 
within sight of North America, w^as under¬ 
taken with the sanction and protection of 
the king. The exj)edition sailed from 
Kristol, and in the Cabots received 

j)ermission to engage English vessels for 
a second voyage. But a present of £10 
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was tlic most substantial aid which the 
bold Venetians recei\’ed from the king. 
Henry was in accord with his subjects 
on the subject of the ex])lorations. The 
time had not yet come foi Englishmen 
to show an active interesi in the New' 

^ World. Short-sighted in this 

England s . u . 

n i respect, 1 lenrv gave, m a busi- 

Kelations with ^ . i i:x x i ^ 

Scotland ® ^ dinerent charac ter. 

an ('xhibition of e.xcejdioiial 
sagacity. He it w'as who brought about 
the close connection of the Tudors with 
the Stuart dynasty of Scotland. In s])ite 
of the friendship between Edward 11 Land 
David Bruce, tlu* subsc'cpient ndations of 
their kingdoms had bc'cn tlie nwerse of 
friendly. French dijdomacy and the raids 
of the bord(‘rers of both nations had kept 
alive the ill-feeling kindk'd by the war of 
independence. In the latter stages of the 
Hundred Years War the troops of Scotland 
shared the lortunes ol more than one 
pitched battle w'ith tludr French allies. 

James 1 \L ])roved himsell, alter Bos- 
w’orth. a loyal friend to the defeated 
Yorkists. Instead ot axuniging the in¬ 
juries suffered in the ])ast, Henry took 
the surest means of averting future 
collisions. He arranged in 1498. and 
brought to a conclusion tour years later, 
a marriage between James and his ehU'st 
daughtcM', Margaret. 'Vhv advisers ol 
Henry ex])ressed doubts as to the jiolicy 
ol a match whic h might have* the ultimate 
effect of ])lacing a Scot U|)on tlic* English 
throne. The- king, however, ridiculcal 
their fears. The* grc*ater power, he said, 
would always draw* tlie k‘ss ; union would 
neva*r redound to the hurt of England. 
The })eacc' wnth Scotland which he (lc‘sin*d 
W'as not to be secured for many years to 
come. Still, Henry may be fairly credited 
wdth the first jirojcct, since* the time* of 


Edward I., for a peaceful union of 
the kingdoms. With the question of 
Ireland he dealt in an astute but less 
satisfactory manner. The English party 
had steadily lost ground in the island 
since the time of John, and in the reign 
of Eehvard III. the home government 
had ck'hnitely abandoned all hoj)e of 
controlling the country outside the Pale, 
the district in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dublin. The statute of 
Kilkenny in drew a shai*]) line 

betw’een the inhabitants of the Pale and 
the remainder of the ])opulation. pro¬ 
viding that the forme*!' w'ere to live by 
English law. and forgo the use of the 
Irish language, but leaving the latter to 
their own device's. 'I'lie statute had 
laileel to attac h the Pale to England ; and 
outside the Pale the sc'ttiers had sunk to 
the level ol the natives among whom thc'y 
lived. Occasionally a vigorous governor, 
.such as Richard oi York, acepiired a ])er- 
sonal a.sccnelancy. but the* Irish Yorkists 
were e've*n more* trouble to the* first Tudor 
than those who hated English authority 
in any shape or lorm. After vain c'x- 
periments in the direction of hrm govern¬ 
ment. Henry VIE adopted the plan of 
setting Irishmen to govcTu Ireland, with 
the result that tlie countrv re*mained in 
a state of anarchy, but ceasenl to trouble 
England. Bc'lore, howeve*r. this autonomy, 
... if so it ma\ be* calk*el, was 
. r gi’anted, the iiarliament of the 
Anarch Pale had been indue ed 111 141)4 
to ])ass a statute* known as 
Poynings’Law, which was ol more iin])ort- 
ance* in alter agc'S than at the time' when it 
was first enactc'd. 'J'his law* ju'ovided that 
no Bill should be laid before the Irish 
parliament without the consent of the 
English Privv Council. H. W. ('. Davis 
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SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
ITS LONG STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE AND WALLACE 

B EFORIC Saxons and Anf^lcs invad(‘d the lar nortli and the western islands, and very 
island of (ireat Britain the Keltic or soon obtained the supremacy in Xorth- 
Piclish ])0])ulation of the northern ])ortion iimbiia, Kin.e^ Alfred of Wessex conceding 
were nev(‘r l)rought into subjection by them the Danelaw, His son, Edward the 
the Romans to the same extent as in the Elder, making common cause with the kings 
southern ])orlion. The Wall of Hadrian, of Strathclyde and Alban against the Danes, 
roughly corres])onding to the later boun- is stated v'ery (juestionably 

dary between the luiglish and Scottish * •♦k have been owned by them 

kingdoms, marks the limit oi the con- “father and lord’’ - the 

tinuous effective occuj)ation, though original basis of the English 

Roman legions marched into the moun- claim to suzerainty over the Scots kingdom, 
tains of ('aledonia and maintained out- Soon afterwards, the crown ol Strathclyde 
j)osts as far as the Forth and the Wall of also ])assed by election to a member of 
Antonine. As to tlie native tribes, it the royal house of Alban, 
would s{*ein that Brythonic Kelts held the The relations between Fhigland, Allman, 
Lowlands and (iaelic Kelts the Western and Strathclyde remain exceedingly coii- 
Highlands. while it is uncertain whether fused and disputable ; but it is staled that 
the Pie ts, who occupied the rest of the Edgar the Peaceful at the close of the 
north, were Kelts or a ]'re-Aryan race, century ceded the Lothians to Kenneth of 
In any c ase, th(‘ Piets were ultimately' Alban as his \uissal. More definitely assured 
assimilated by their Keltic neighbours, is the fact that some vears later, as a result 
IK Scots, who in later days of hostilities in the north, the Earl of North- 

ere e their name to the whole, iimbria ceded the Lothians to 'Malcolm of 

clme From Angles did to Fhig- Alban, to whom the crown of Strathclyde 

“ land, were (hu'lic Kelts who had already passed. Thus, the king(lom 
migrated from Ireland. The invasion of Scotland was already in being, 
ol the Angles brought the eastern Malcolm was succeeded by Duncan, who 
]>ortion ol the Lowlands under Ten- was displaced and killed by Macbeth, 
tonic dominion, the Kelts being driven who was in turn dis])laccd and killed by 
either over the Forth or westwards into Malcolm IIL, shortly before the conquest 
(ialloway. 'I hus, the North of England of England by' William of Normandy, 
and the South ot Scotland were divided The key to the relations between England 
into Western Keltic Strathclyde, with and Scotland lies in the claim of the kings 
('unibria, and Fhastern Anglian North- of England to suzerainty over Scotland, 
unif)ria. The Scottish kingdom, first based on the English records, and the 
known as Dalriada, corresj)onding roughly claims of the .Scots kings to Southern as 
to Argydeshire, became united first with _ , well as Northern Northumbria, 


B lCFORFi Saxons and Angles invad(‘d the 
island of (ireat Britain the Keltic, or 
Piclish ])0])ulation of the northern portion 
were nev(‘r l)rought into subjection by 
the Romans to the same extent as in the 
southern ])orlion. The Wall of Hadrian, 
roughly corres])onding to the later boun¬ 
dary between the luiglish and Scottish 
kingdoms, marks the limit oi the con¬ 
tinuous effective occuj)ation, though 
Roman legions marched into the moun¬ 
tains of ('aledonia and maintained out- 
j)osts as far as the Forth and the Wall of 
Antonine. As to tlie native tribes, it 
would s{*ein that Brythonic Kelts held the 
Lowlands and (iaelic Kelts the Western 
Highlands, while it is uncertain whether 
the Pie ts, who occupied the rest of the 
north, were Kelts or a ]'re-Aryan race. 
In any' case, th(‘ Piets were ultimately' 
assimilated by their Keltic neighbours. 

WK u Scots, who in later days 

Where the 

„ as (he Angles did to Fing- 
land, were (Tat'lic Kelts who 
migrated from Ireland. The invasion 
ot the Angles brought the eastern 
]>ortion ol the Lowlands under Teu¬ 
tonic dominion, the Kelts being driven 
cither over the Forth or westwards into 
(ialloway'. 'Lhus, the North of England 
and the South ot Scotland were divided 
into Western Keltic Strathclyde, with 
('unibria, and Fiastern Anglian North- 
undiria. The Scottish kingdom, first 
known as Dal riada, corresjionding roughly 
to Argy'leshire, became united first with 
the Pictish kingdom as the kingdom of 
Alban, the crown remaining with the 
Scots dynasty, under Kennetli McAlpin, 
in ^(44. Meanwhile, both Piets and Scots 
had received Christianity from St. Columba 
and his missionaries, but, like Northumbria, 
transferred their allegiance to Rome. 

By this time the Northmen and Danes 
were already establishing themselves in the 


Refugees 
at the Court 
of Scotland 


and to Southern as well as 
Northern Strathelvde — i.e.. 


Cumbria. Neither claim was 
ever made continuously effective. With 
this Malcolm III., “ Big-Head ” ~ O/w 
Mohr,or Canmore, to use the familiar form 
of his nick-name—the historical fogs 
of earlier centuries begin to clear away. 
The Atheling Edgar, heir of the house of 












SCHEMING FOR A THRONE : MACBETH INSTRUCTING THE MURDERERS 
Acquiring a claim to the Scottish throne through his wife Gruoch. the granddaughter of King Kenneth II., Macbeth 
determined to wear the crown. But to do this he had first of all to get rid of King Duncan. Tradition says the pair 
plotted the murder of that sovereign, and carried out the crime near Elgin in I'llo. Macbeth then succeeded to the 
throne, but in the year he was defeated and killed by Duncan's son, Malcolm, at Lumph.T.nan in Aberdeenshire. 

) loiii till «.(ti I lulimr tlr.iwui'.i l>v C.ittfriiHiIc, m Sonili Kcnsiii'.;t<iii Mns< iiin 


Corclic, Hid witli his sistt'rs to tlu* Scots 
kind’s court ; one ol them, known in 
Scottish history as St. Marf^aret, Malcolm 
man it'd. Their daughter, Kdith. marrie<l 
llenry I. of ICngland, and from her all 
subsequent kings and queens of England 
descended, exce})t Ste])hen. Scotland was 
drawn altogether into’ clost^r relations 
with the southern countr\ ; the Lowlands, 
with a ])0])ulalion mainly ol Angles and 
Danes, became the ])rogressiv(' j)art of the 
cuuntry, in touch witli the movement ol 
Kurojiean civilisation. Anglo-Norman 

. barons aciJuire f'u'fs in Scot- 

The Disputed 

Homage of England, notably 

Scots Kings c^ipidoin ol Huntingdon. 

They do liomage to the English kings, but 
the vSeots never admit that the homage 
was for Scotland ; in the Scottish view, it 
was only lor .tlic English baronies. Evi-. 
dence on the ])oint is inconclusive ; but 
quite certainly whatever allegiance was 
professed, it was held of very litth? account. 

Meanwhile, tlic mountaineers held'aloof, 
taking no jiart in the “ Sassenach ” de¬ 
velopment, and holding by their Keltic 
clan system, while tlie south became 
feudalised more or less on the Norman 
model. In the extreme north and in the 


i.sle^, the Northmen had so thorough)\' 
])lanted themsehes that ('ailhness and 
Sutherland and the H('brides hc'longed to 
the Norwegian rather than to the S('ottish 
kingdom. It was not till the middle ol tlu' 
tliirteenth eentury was ])ast that th(‘ 
Norwegian power was tinallv broken by 
Alexander 111 .. at the ])at 11 e of Largs, and a 
subsequent treaty ended Norway’-■ claim 
to the lordship ol C'aithness and the isle.-*. 

To follow the details more chisely ; 
Malcolm es})oused tlu* cause ol the Athel- 
ing against the usurpation ol William, 
and raided Northumbria ; William, in 
return, marched into Seotland, vvJiereiipon 
Malcolm did homage to him of some sort. 
Mneh the same thing ha])pened in the time 
of Rufus ; but Malcolm was again raiding 
luiglaiid when he was ami ushed ;ind killed 
at Alnwh k. Then came a chaos of con¬ 
tests between his sons for the crown. 
Finally Edgar was establishid l)y the aid 
of Rufus. When Edgar died he had to 
recognise the distinction t etween the old 
kingdom of Alhan and the provinces of 
J.othian and .Strathclyde; his brother, 
Alexander I., became king, but another 
brother, David, with the title of Earl, was 
virtual lord of the Lowlands, 'i'he earl 
succeeded his brother as King David 1 ., 
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and it was in liis that the kingdom when the sons of Henry II. were in revolt 

of Scotland took u])on it the character against their father ; but he was taken 
of being primarily the Anglo-Norman prisoner by an accident, with the ,i|«esult 
kingdom of tlie J.owlands, c laiming, and that he was forced to sign the Treaty of 
more or less maintaining, a suzerainty Falaise, which definitely converted the 
over the Highlands, but develo)>ing on its Scots kingdom into a fief of the English 
own line's. David’s marriage with the crown. 'Ihe rights thus acquired, how- 
daughtc’i* of Waltlu'of, son of Sivvard ol ever, were sold ba('k a lew yc'ars later on 
Northumbria, brought sundry great Eng- the accession of ('cjcur-de-Lion to the 
lish earldoms into his hands ; while in English throne : Kichard was prepared 
his reign the Anglo-Norman Bruces and to sell anything to get money for the 
Halliols and Fitzalans, ])rogenilors of the C'nisades, so the'jX'riod of un- 

lionse ot Stc'wart, a]j])ear with others as f ♦t**^rK**'*^K tp^cstioned U'gal subjection of 
barons of Scotland as well as of England. Scotland*^ Scotland to the IMantagenets 

David made' war iqion England, chietly was brit'f. Even during that 

in tlic' (diaractc'r ot a loyal lic'ge-subject c)i |)eriod W'illiam managc'd to sc'cure the 
tlie Ein])ress Maud, who was claiming the Sc'.ottish Church from English domination 
throiK' in o])position to Ste]dH‘n. In s])ite by a])]H'aling to the Pope', with whom 
ol the great (leleat at Northallerton, known Henry II. could not afford to quarrel after 
as the' Battle of the Standard. David was the murder ol Becket. 
al)l(‘ to strc'iigthen his ])osition greatly, Ender W'illiam’s son and grandson, 
and his I'eign was markcal l)y grc'at advance .Mexander II. and III., Scotland ])r(;s;)ered 
in the' organisation ol his kingdom. and acquired an un]m:c('d('nted unity. 

David was followed by two successive Both kings followed, in llic' main, the 
grandsons Malcolm I\b. calletl the ])olicy of avoiding collisi'ons with England. 
“ Maiden,” and W’illiam the Lion. W’illiam The father established a much more 
look llu' o})])ortunity of invading England ]n'onounced lordship over tlu' W’estern 



THE TRIAL OF THE GREAT SCOTTISH HERO. SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 
roll of Scottish heroes there is no name dearer to the national heart than that of Sir William Wallace. He 
stood by his harassed country at a critical period in her history, and fougrht the English with courage and determination. 

f t? ® oattle of Stirling Bridge, in 1297, he gained a great victory for Scotland. Betrayed into the hands of Edward 1. 
of England, he was taken to London, put on trial in Westminster Hall, and eventually executed at Smithfield. 
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Highlands and over ("aithness. The son, 
The Tamer of the Ravens,” finally put an 
end to the claims of King Haakon of Norway 
at the battle of Largs. At an earlier stage, 
he had successfully evaded an attemj)! of 
the English king, Henry III., to beguile him 
into doing homage for Scotland. His death 
by accident in 1286 heralded a new era. 

Alexander had thirteen successors be¬ 
fore the crowns of England and Scotland 
were united in 1603. The first was liis 
grand-daughter xMar- r 
garet, a little girl who ' , 

(lied Ix'iore she had 
well n^ached her 

kingdom, on the .HfBk 

voyage from Nor- AKflU 

way. The next was 

the pup])('t John 

Hailiol, set ii]^ and 

knocked down again 

by Edward 1 . of J^ng- 

land. Tiien, in ijof), 

I\(»b(U't Jh'iice got 

liims('lf crowned, and * 

gradually won back 

the independence ol • 

Scotland. When he 
died, in i jic), his heir 
wa.s six years old. 

yueeii Mary tied from f- 

jei'ts to an Ihiglish 
])rison, U'aving an 
King 
two 
siK'Cc'eded 
the the 

under 
one, 
by 
bare 


made the development of a highly organ¬ 
ised body ])olitic a sheer inpKJssibility. 
Yet the anarchical forces failed to break 
the state in ])i(‘(‘(‘S, ])artly at least, we 
cannot doubt, because the strenuous 
independence of the national character, 
vaunting the thistle as its a])])ropriate 
national emhlein, lU'ver had the chance of 
being enervated by luxury. 

The death of the Maid of Norway gave 
ICdwnrd his o])portunity. Alexancler had 
no othc'r dc'seendants. 
I'he law was not clear 
as to the inheritance' 
ol the crown, 'riie 
'j barons, with the 

higlu'r clergy, a})- 
peak'd to the King 
ol England to arbi- 
tral('. Edward was 
willing, il barons and 
claimants would ac¬ 
knowledge the Eng¬ 
lish siiz('rainty. 'I'he 
claimants and many 
-,■^5 otlu'r barons were 

|L- already barons ol 

England as well as 
of Scotland; they 
a(‘ce])ted the terms. 

pT‘t(*tice ol 
hhiglish ieiidal law 
AJohn ITdliol’s ('laim 
was the best, and 
pidgnu'nt 
in 

wiien 

that 

his to 

very 

cognised 

w'ell 

uneasy 


statement is enough the Wallace monument at Stirling w'as changed 


cihnw th:>1 itiere imposing memorial to Scotland'.^ national hero nnrrrx? r^^ci 

10 snow , mai lik i l ^ district teemingwith historic associations. It ^ ^ ^ 

was never any chance consists of a Scottish baronial tower, two hundred feet Balliol W'as 
Mlilidninr 'i P*® heraldic arms of Sir William Wallace are l.a.n 

Ol ( Siauiisning a above the gate way, and his famous sword may a Iso be seen, tl]) tO KK Iv 


/xciolxlielilnfr 'i ^He iieraiaic arms 

Ol (SiaullSning above the gateway, and his 1 

strong central ri.ntmh 

government. A des])erale struggle lor 
independence against a country incom¬ 
parably wealthi(‘r and more' ])opulous, 
and in political organisation the lore- 
most state in the w'oiid, w^as followTd by a 
long j)eriod of internecine rivalrii's be¬ 
tween great houses, emulated by their 
lesser neighbours, all of whom had a 
common (letermination to rt^sist control, 
and were ready to unite only in defying 
English aggression. Such conditions 
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dcotiana s national iiero no-rx? r c i c + n /-* 
th historic associations. It > , 1 ^ S 1 S I a 111. ( . 

l1 tower, two hundred feet Balliol W'as St il'l't'd 
Sir William Wallace are ^ Cw-L .irr iOxc-l 

lous sword may also be seen, KIC K tlgcUIlSl 

the jiricks. Edward 
])roniptly declared his fief of Scothand 
forfeited under hiidal law, and took 
possession. His consummate military skill 
and his suj^erior forces w^ere not to be gain¬ 
said. But no hand less mighty than his 
own could hold down the (lefiance of an 
angry })eo])]e, though the barons ])layed 
last and loose. 

Whenever Edward’s back was turned 
there were successful insurrections; for 
a time, ''William Wallace almost cleared 
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Biilliol’s old 
strik(‘ foi a 


the English out of the land. Edward 
returned and struck hard—so hard that 
he expected no more resistanr(‘. Yet 
Robert Bruce, grandson of 
rival claimant, resolved to 
crown. Having seized it, 
lie became the champion 
of national independence. 

()nc(‘ more Edward 
marched north, but death 
took him before he couhl 
set foot on Scottish soil. 

Y('ar by year, while his 
^,()n Edward II.quarrelled 
widi his barons in Eng¬ 
land. Bruce and his |\'da- 
dins, Douglas ami Ran- 
dol])h, wrestl'd Scotland, 
fortress by fortress, from 
tile grij) of thi' English. 

At last Edward IT. 
marched north at the 
he ad of the most sph'iulid 
English armament that 
had ever taken the fii'ld, 
to redi'em his dominion 
and his honour, and lost 
both irretrii'vably in the 
ovi'rwhelming rout of 
Bannockburn. I'or the 
rest ol his reign the 
Scots, not the I'mglish, 
were the aggressors, 
ravaging the north ol 
England in ])eri)etual 
raids. A year alter his 
death the inch'jx'ndence 
ol Si’otland was formally 
acknowledgc'd at tin* 

P(*ac(‘ of Northanijiton. 

King Robert passed 
away in his great 

work a('com])lished. 

The able regency of 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
on behalf of the six-year 
old King David II. was 
all too brief. Then came 
an attem])t at restoring 
the Balliols, with two 

notable battles at Du))- ' Wallace statue 

l)Un Moor aiul Halidon ThU colossal bronze statue of Wallace in the 
Hill Dn\nM wielding his sword stands in a niche 

ft ' Sllll)pecl of the tower shown on the preceding page. 

Oil to hranee. 1 he Scots v.iiLutme photo 


would not submit to Balliol. Then 
Edward III. became absorbed in his 
great French war, and after that no 
serious attempt at an English conquest 
of Scotland was made again. But 


from this time .Scotland and France 
remained in close alliance. Whenever 
England was at war with France she^^had 
to reckon on Scottish invasions, and some¬ 
times on Scottish contingents in French 
armies. A Scots invasion 
was re])ulsed at Neville's 
Cross in the same year as 
Crecy. Seventy-five years 
later the English met 
their shrewdest defeat 
on French soil at the 
hands of a forci* mostly 
of Scots, at Beaugc. 
When Henry VHI. in¬ 
vaded Picardy. J ames IV. 
led an army of invading 
Scots to its own destruc¬ 
tion on Floddtm I'ield. 
Until Oneeii Mary, the 
(‘ighteen-year-old widow 
of a Fnmch king, returned 
from France to .Scotland 
in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the “ Auhl Alliance " was 
an eternal clog on Eng¬ 
land in her dealings with 
France and in her designs 
on Scotland. Similarly, 
English reixds and ]>re- 
lenders, from the time of 
Henry IV. to the days of 
Perkin Warbeck, found 
frequent refugi' and en¬ 
couragement in Scotland. 

When David II. died 
h(' was succeeded by the 
Fitzalan Robert IT, the 
Steward or Stewart, 
David’s nephew ; and so 
began the line of Stcw'art 
kings. Neither in his 
reign, nor in that of his 
son John, re - named 
Robert III. for luck, did 
Scotland enjoy strong 
rule. When Robert 111 . 
died, his son James I. 
was a boy of eleven, a 
prisoner in the hands of 
the King of England, 
Henry IV.- Some years 
later he went to France 
with Henry V., but was 
released by the regency which followed that 
king’s death, and returned to Scotland with 
Jane Beaufort as his queen. He is dis¬ 
tinguished as one of the few kings who have 
earned an indubitable title to the name of 
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poet. Meanwhile, Scotland had siiffiTcd 
under the rt'^taicy of his uncle and cousin, 
successive Dukes of Albany, whose rule, 
howTver. was siiziialised l)y the overthrow' 
at the battle of Harlaw in 1411 ot anattemjU 
on the ]iart of the Lord of the Isles to 
throw oft. if not himself to usur]). the 
“ Saxon” domination, janu's had a hard 
task in the stni{.^jj:le to n*dn( i' the turbulent 
baronaf;(' to order emd introduce tin' 
elements oi a stabli' systimi ol rule. A 
mt'asure of smc'ess attc'iidi'd his ('tforts, 
but irrit.'itc'd mi'ml)ers of tlie barona.L;e 
accom])lished his murder. 

'rile aciession ol the child Janu's IT. 
meant anotlnr n'.m'ucy. with a normel 


a^e treated him much as Edward II. had 
been treated, hanged his favourites, took 
the field against him, and killed him at 
Sauchie Burn. 

His son. Janu's IV., was nearer his 
majority than most of the Stew'art kings 
of Scotland. Possessed of many of the 
royal cpialities which his fatlu'r lacked, and 
of brilliant accom])lishmenls, he enjoyed 
;dso in a high degree tin- gift of ])0])ularity. 
Mort'over. he was ambitious to raise the 
whole status of his kingdom. Notably, 
he devott'd mneh attention to increasing 
till' naval stri'iigth ol Scotland, 'fhe newly 
established 'fudor dynast \' in hhigland was 
decidedh' anxious to c'stablish a new era 



THE CAPTURE OF BRUCE’S WIFE AND ..DAUGHTER AT TAIN 
After the battle near Methven, in Perth.shirc, in the early days of Bruce’s strutf^les against England, many Scottish 
nobles were cxeci'.tt*cl. Bruce’s wife and daughter Marjory were seized in the sanctuary of St. Duthac at Tain, an.i 
wjre held pri.soners ui Englaiul for eight years, while the knights who were in attendance upon them were put to death. 


accompaniment oi murders, with varying 
degress ol ])reteiiet' at a judicial character. 
James g.ive promise ol vigour and ca])acity, 
if also ol x’iolence, but w’as killed at the 
age ol twenty-nine by the exjdosit.n ot a 
cannon. The reign oi James III. l)egan, 
as usual, with a long minority. When the 
king came oi age matters w’cre hardly 
bettered by the reign of favourit('s. As 
prince of a w'cll-ordered slatt', James 111. 
might have left a lair record as a j)atr()n 
of art and literature ; but he was wholly 
unfitted lor a position in wdiich a clear 
head, a strong hand, and a resolute w'ill 
were imperatively demanded. His baron- 


of irieiidly relations, and in spiti; ol his 
active suj)port t)f Perkin \\'arl)eck, the 
diplomacy of Henry \dL secured Janies 
as the husband of liis eldest daughter 
^Margaret, w’hereby, when the ottspring ot 
Henry VIII. failed, a hundred years later, 
the King of Scotland became the h'gitimate 
successor of Pdizabetli on tlu' English 
throne. But cajiable though Jnmes IV. 
was- and it .seemed during his iT'ign that 
there was far better jirospeet than there had 
b(‘en before, except in the reignol James I., 
since Bruce’s day, of tlie Scots kingdom 
being consolidated into a })ow'erful state— 
he w'as still too jirone to yield his better 
























































THE EVE OF FLODDEN : JAMES IV. HOLDING A COUNCIL OF WAR 
The battle of Flodden, foug:ht on September Dtb, 1513, between armies of Scotland and England, ended dis¬ 
astrously for the former country. Taking advantage of the absence in France of the English king, James IV. of 
Scotland crossed the Tweed with a large following and ravaged the country. An English army marched to meet the 
Scots, and in the illustration we see James holding a council of war, to the advice of which he turned a deaf ear. 

From the picture l»y J. Fald, R.S.A. 





B^CI^GNES DEFENDING THE CASTLE OF DUNBAR AND REPULSING THE ENGLISH 
7he7ov?rnS?theEarl°or 


judgment to the impulse or cai>rice of the 
moment. And so, when Henry Mil. 
invaded France, and he, on behalf of the 
Auld Alliance, invaded Kngland, lie flung 
away almost certain victory, descended 
from a nearly unassailable position on 
Flodden Ridge to fight the English on 
even terms, and lost his life in the most 
disastrous of Scottish battles, in which the 


tremendous death-roll robbed Scotland of 
the best materieil on which her hopes 
depended. And Scotland was left once 
more with a baby king, and to the miseries 
of a jirolonged and incompetent regency, 
complicated by the fact that the queen- 
mother was a sister of the King of England, 
with all her brother’s ])assion for matri¬ 
monial variety. Arthur D. Innes 
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I’M \RK\i!i F ill man\ (liiii^s. tlu-u* was this alniost |icrnliar 
Koljtrt iJnict'. that liis lih* was divi(U‘(l into tlm-i* ilislim t 
]^.irfs, whicli could s(artt.‘Iv lx* lonsidcicd as iM'loiiniiijL* to 
iW ^L. individual. Ilis \oulh was thoui.:lit loss, Instv. 

^ and fickle, and from the* moment he be; 4 an to appear in 

jmhlk lift* until the slarnddei of the l\etl foiinn and his 
final assumption of tlie iiown, he appeared to have entertained no 
L-eitain purjmse lK>yond that of sliittiui; with the shittinp, fide, like tiu- 
[ithei barons aiound him, read\, hke them, to enter into hast\ plans lor 
the liberation of .Scotland liom the Knjjlish yoke ; but ei|iiallv |)ionii>f 
lo snbinit to the* overwhelmin}^ powi*i ol h'.duaid. Ajpiiii, in a shoii but 
rei \ activi-pellod of his hie, h<‘displayed the utmost ste.idiiiess. liiiniu-s-. 
iiid (oiistancy. sustaining, with unaiiated patience and deletmiiiation. 
tlu* loss of battles, the death of Ineuds. the disappointment of bojies, and 
in nninteiiupled series of di-.asters. on which scaue a ia> ol hopi* 
appealed to biighteii I his tei m of siitteiiiig e\tend(*d Irein the held ol 
Metliven v\oo(l till his retum lo .Scotland lioiii tlu; i.sland ol Kalhlin, 
altei whi( b time his < .ireer. whenever he was liimself peisonally i ngagc*d, 
was almost unifoimly successful, evt*n till he obtained the obji-ct ol his 
wishes - the seciiie possessimi of an inclepc*ndeut throm*. 

W ben these things aie considered. w<* shall find rcMsoii to concliuh* 
that the mistort lines of the second oi siittering peiiod of ItnRe’s hti- had 
t.iught him lessons of coiistam\, of jniidi'me, and ol modmation. which 
weif unkiiown to his early yeais. and tamed the liof and impidiioiis lire 
whiih his tempei, like that ol his brother 1‘klw.ird, natuially possessed. 

1 le never permitted the injinies of l-.dw.iid I. talfhoiigh thive biothers 
h.id b.-en citielly executed bv that monaich's oideis) to piovoke him to 
nieasiiies of retaliation; and his geneious conduct to the prisoners at 
Ifanmu kbnrn, as well .is elsewheii*, U'rics'led ecpial hoiioui on hissagaiity 
and luiniamty. Ilis manly spiiit of chivaliy was b*si evinced by a 
tII(line,lance whiih hap]K-ned in Ireland, w'heie, when pursued by a 
siipeiioi force of l-nglish. he h.iltecl and ollered luttli* .it dis.idvantage, 
lathei than ab.mdon a poor washerwoman, who had Ix-en taken with the 
jj.iiiis of l.iboui. 

Kobeit Ifruce’s personal accomplishments in w;ir stood so high that he 
was universallv esfi-enied one of the three best kiiifirhtsol ICurope during 
th.it maiti.il age, .ind gave m.iny proofs of peisonal piowess. His 
achievements socni amply to vindicate this high ('stimatioii since the 
three 11 ighl.inders slain in the retie.il from Dairy, and .Sii Heniy de 
Ilohiin, killed by his hand in front of the Knglish arm\, evince the 
v.ilorous kmghi. as the plans of his campaigns e.xhibit the ])nident and 
sagai ions li*.ider 'I lie I'niice’s skill in the military art was of the 
highest order; and in his “testament,” as it is called, he Ijeiiiieathed a 
legacy to his countrymen, wliii h, had they known how' to avail them- 
sidves ol it. would have saved them the loss c»f many a bloody day. 

Jf, howevei, his precepts could not save the .Scottish nation from 
military losses, his exanijde taught tlimn to .sup])ort the conseciuences 
vsith unshaken constancy. It is. indeed, to the example of this jirince, 
and to the events of a reign so de.ii to Scotland, that wv can distinctly 


;¥ '.,E I- * I 



trace that aniimted love of country which has lx‘pn ever since so strong; 
a characteristic of North IJritons that it has lx.*en sometimes supposed to 
limit their affections and services so exclusively within the limits of 
their countrymen as to render that partiality a reptoach which lilxirally 
exercised is subject for praise. Tii the day of Alexander III. r.nd his 
predecessors the various tribes whom these kin^s commanded were 
divided from each otlier by ]anfii}.'i«e and manners; it was only by 
residin;; within the same common c<mntry that they were foiced into 
some sort of connecti«jn: but after liruce’s death find little more 
numtion of .Scots, Galwef^ians, Ihcts, .Saxons, or Stiathclyde liritons. 
They had all, with the exception of the HiKlsJanders, merj'ed into the 
single denomination of .Scotsj and spoke generally the Anglo-Scottish 
languagti. 

This gre.at change had Ijeen produced hy the. meltingdown of all petty 
distinctions and domestic differences in the crucible of necessity. In th»i 
wars with England all districts of the country lud been eiiually 
oppressed, and almost all had Ijeen equally distinguished in combating 
and rep(‘lling tlic coimnou enemy. There was scarc(i a district of 
.Stolhind that had not .seen Ilruce’s banner displayed, and had not sent 
forth brave mcMi to support it; and so extensive ^\ere the king’s 
wandeiiugs, so numerous his travels, so strongly were fedt the calls on 
which men w'ere summoned from all (luaiters to support him, that petty 
distinctions were aljolished; and the state which, consisting of a variety 
of lialf-imlependeut triljes, reseiuiiled an ill constructed faggot, was now 
consolidated into one strong and inseparable stem, and deserved the 
name of a kingdom. 

It is true that the great distinction lx*tweeu the Saxon and Gaelic 
Jaces in dress, speech, and manner still .separated the Highlander from 
his I.owland neighbour, but even this leading line of separation was 
considerably softened and brok(‘n in upon during the civil wars and the 
reign of Kolxiit 13ruce. 

But the inincipal consolidating effect of this long struggle lay in the 
union w'hioh it had a tendency to accomplish between the higher and 
inferior orders. The barons and ktdghts had, as we have before 
remarked, lost in a great measure the h.ibit of considering themselves 
as members of any particular kingdom, or subjects of any particular 
king, longer than while they held fiefs within his jurisdiction. 
These loose relations Iwtween the nobles and their followers w(Me 
altered and drawn more tight when the effect of long-continued war, 
repe.atcd defeats, undanntt*d renew'alof etloits, and final attainment of 
success, bound sucli leaders as Douglas, Kandolph, and Stewart to their 
warriors, and their warriors to them. The faithful brotherhood which 
mutual dangers and mutual conquests creiited Ixtwx'eii the leade.* and 
the followers on the one hand, betwi.vt the kinf^ <uid the barons on the 
other—the consciousness of a mutual object which overcame all other 
considerations, and caused them to look upon themselves as men united 
in one common interest—taught them at the same time the univirsal 
duty of all ranks to their common country, and tlie simtiment'- so 
spiritedly exinessed by Barbour, the venerable biographer of Bruce 
himself: 

Ah, freedom is a noble thing *, 
h'reedom makes men to have liking 
'Fo man all solace freedom gives ; 

He lives at ease who freely lives ; 

And he that aye has lived free 
May not well know the misery, 

The wrath, the hate, the spite, and all 
That’s compass’d in the name of thrall. 

ilotor) ,’/Stoffanif. 
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STATUE OF SCOTLAND’S DELIVERER, KING ROBERT THE BRUCE, AT STIRLING 
This inomorial of Scotland's great king, Robert the Bruce, which was erected in 1877by p.ibUc subscription, stands 
on the Castle Esplanade at Stirling. The famous warrior king is represented as a kniglit of the highest rank, clad 
in the fighting armour of the period, and in the act of sheathing his sword after victory. The figure is nearly eleven 
feet high and is looking in the direction of Bannockburn, the scene of Bruce’s great triumph over the English in 11. 






STIRLING CASTLE : ONE OF SCOTLAND'S GREATEST STRONGHOLDS 
Standing on a rocky eminence that rises 220 feet above the plain, Stirling Castle is one of the most picturesque and 
historic buildings in all Scotland. It is believed that even before the dawn of national history a stronghold stood on 
this commanding position. In the ninth and tenth centuries Stirling Castle figured in the semi-mythical battles between 
north and south, while it played an important part in subsequent history, and within its walls kings lived and died. 

Piiutuclir»iiii* phutu*i 
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THE BATTLE OF STIRLING BRIDGE IN 129; 
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BRUCE IN COMMAND OF THE SECOND LINE AT THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN, IN ' l U 
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MARRIAGE ON THE EATTLEFIELD: THE WEDDING OF STROGBOW TO EVA, DAUGHTER OF THE KING OF LEINSTER 





BEGINNINGS OF IRISH HISTORY 


THE COUNTRY UNDER ENGLISH RULE 

I N Ireland the pojnilation remained kings of Kent oi' Nortlnimbria or Mercia 

Iree from any kind ol foreign dominion liad claimed a general overlordshi[) in 

far longer than in the sister island. There ICngland. And wlaai Henry of Anjou, 

the Roman made no attempt to establish duke or count of half the ])rovinces of 

hissway; Saxons and Angles found enough France, became Henry II., King of Eng- 

to attract them in tlie territory which land, he began to cherish vague ideas of 

they converted into PInglaiid. The early Kin to his dominions, 

“history” of Hibernia is too palpably . Byway of preliminary, he got 

imaginative, her heroes too legendary, to the authorisation of the English 

jxninit the extraction of much solid fact. ° Pope, Adrian IV., for the pro- 

But this much is clear, that when Christ- jt*ct. since the Keltic ( hurch was regarded 
ianity had been spread through the island by as rebellious, if not heretical, by thepapacy. 
vSt. Patrick, she becanu' a great missionary H(*nry, how'(*ver, would probably never 
centre, P'roin Ireland St. Columba and his have iound time to organise a ctmquest on 

disci])les went forth to convert the Kelts his own account ; it was Irish dissensions 

and Piets of Alban and the Angles ol that o])ened a door for him. Dermot, king 
Noithumbria ; although, wlien the Roman of Leinster, was hard jmt to it in a quarrel 

and Keltic Churches collided, it was to with a neighbour whose wife he had 

Rome that the victory fell. abducted; he ap})ealed to Henry for aid. 

When the Nt)rthmen began those piratical Henry ])ermitted sundry adventurous 
expeditions, which presently assumed a but impecunious barons to take up 

The Danes character, they went Dermot’s cairse—notably Richard de Clare, 

® further afield than their Saxon called Strongbow, various Fitzgeralds, 

Ireland predecessors, took ]K)ssession ol Fitzurses, De Burghs, and others. Dermot 

harbours on the east coast of was duly restored, and rewarded the 

In^land, and set uj) jKdty kingdoms. The Normans with baronies. Strongbow him- 

Kelts were divided into se])ts or clans. self married Derinot’s daughter, and was 

How tar the\' all owed allegiance to one recognised as his heir. Then Henry him- 

king is not clear ; but each sept held by self aj)peared on the scene ; the Normans, 

its own chief, the Taiiist or successor to alreacly his liegemen, acknowledged his 

the chieftainshi]), who was elected from suzerainty, and tlie native princes in general 

the same family. The se])ts were, at any were constrained to do the like. The clergy 

rate, not sufhciently united to offer orga- made submission to the Roman authority, 

ni.sed resistance to the Danes till Brian Henry added “ Lord of Ireland ” to his 

Boroirnhecombined them, forced the North- titles—the theory being that the country 

meii to restrict themselves to their coastal had been assigned to him by the Pope— 

settlements, won recognition as king of all and left a Norman “ Justiciar " to represent 

Ireland, and broke u]) the last Danish inva- „ _ the royal authority, and to 

sion at the battle of Clontarf in 1014. After establish within the Norman 

that the Danish settlers showed their cha- of Ireland Leinster, called “the 

racteristic capacity for assimilating them- Pale,” a system of government 

selves with the surrounding population. based on that which Henry was organising 
But the great deeds of Brian Boroimhe in England. The Norman baronage was 

failed to secure ]:)ermanent unity. The not limited to the Pale—a district roughly 

land fell apart into separate kingdoms, covering a semicircle of some four counties 

alternately exercising a precarious supre- with the city of Dublin as its centre ; the 

macy over their neighbours much as the Geraldine or Kildare territories extended 
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considerably south and west, wliile tlie 
Desmond branch of the same house was 
established in Munster, and the Butlers ol 
Ormond ()ccu])ied intervenin/L( territory. 
The De Burghs in Connaught bccaim; 
Burkes, and the Fitzurses translated tlu'ir 
name into the Irish equivalent M‘Mahoii. 
The north remained entirely and the 
west mainly Keltic; but outside the Pale 
the Normans became, as the saying was, 
“more Irish than the Irish than selves.” 
Within the Pale, hhiglish and leiidal 
law was upheld; outside it the native 
“ Prehon ” law 
l)rc vailed in 
defiance of Fng- 
lishry and feudal¬ 
ism ; bill neither 
within the Pale 
nor without was 
there any disposi¬ 
tion on the part 
of magnates or 
population to 
pay supiM'tluous 
respect to any 
law at all. 

For nt‘aiiy two 
hundred years no 
Fnglish king set 
loot in In'land, 
nor was thi're 
even the begin¬ 
ning ol a ('once])- 
tion of loyalty to 
the English 
government. In 
t h e r c i g n o I 
Edward 11 ., after 
the ICnglish had 
been lairly driven 
out ol Scotland, 

Edward Bruce, 
brother ol King 
Robert, went 
near to wresting 
Ireland from English inlc and si'euring 
the crown of Ireland lor himsell , but 
the attem})t ultimately collapsed, owing 
to the incapacity of the Irish clans for 
acting continuously in unison. The Pale 
and the rest of Ireland were incieasingly 
antagonistic. In the reign of Edward III., 
under the governorship of his .son Lionel 
of Clarence, the statute of Kilkenny for¬ 
bade intermarriage, the recognition of 
Irish law, or the adoption by the English 
of Irish customs ; l)irth in England w^as 
made a condition of holding government 
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appointments. The law was impossible 
to enforct* effectively, but intensified 
racial hostilities. As “ l)e])utics,” Roger 
Mortimer, the grandson of Lionel ol 
Clarence, and his grandson Richard ol 
York, father of Edward IV., succeeded 
in making the House of York so lar 
])opular in Ireland that the country 
liecame Yorkist in the Wars of the Roses, 
took up the cause of Lambert Simiiel, 
and started Perkin WaiiH‘ck on his career 
as a Yorkist Pretender. The dij)loniatie 
ILnry VII., however, ('onciliated t h 
great Earl of Kil- 
dari‘, who, excej)t 
during a briel 
interval, was 
Dt'puty during 
iiKJsl of th(' n'ign. 
on the principk* 
that “ since all 
Irt'land could not 
l ule thisman, this 
man had brttei 
rule all Ireland.” 

But the inU'rval 
itself lorms a 
notabli* I'poch in 
Irisli histoi\. 
Kildare’^ v r y 
doubtlul loyaltx 
caused the t('m- 
])orary ai)))oint- 
ment of Sir 
h-dward Poynings 
as l)i‘pnty - lh(‘ 
nominal (iowriioi 
bc:ing lii(' inlant 
Prince Henry 
and ” Poynings’ 
Law’ ” establislu'd 
the s\stem of 
government foi 
Ireland which 
prevailed for 
nearly three ct^n- 
turies. Ireland was to have its parlia¬ 
ment ; but the initiation of all legislation 
was reserved to the king and the 
English Privy Council. 

Henry Vll. was by no means un¬ 
successful in the jiolicy of conciliating 
the Irish magnates and ruling through 
them ; but the policy was followed by his 
succes.sors only for brief intervals, alternat¬ 
ing with prolonged periods of desultory 
rigour, which produced neither goodwill 
nor thorough subjection. 

A. D. IN.NES 




THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 


THE END OF CHARLEMAGNE’S EMPIRE 


'T^HE relations established by (diarlemagne 
^ between the Frank dominion and 
Italy reveal a ct>m})]et(* changt* in certain 
aspects of the social order in the jieninsula. 
Tlie side of Italy facing eastward has 
surreiider(‘d its histfaical importance to 
till' westward side : Kavennn is d(‘throned, 
and Rome aj)])ears in a new. though for 
the moment a borrowed, Sjilt'ndour ; the 
Teutonic civilisation, which is now 
paramount, gradually i)ervades all public 
mstiuitions and the general c()nce])tions of 
life and its dutii's. (‘ven in sjdieres which 
bad hilherlo been subject entirely to 
F>yzantine inlluenc'e. A])art from Apulia, 
(’alal)ria, and Sicily, where Greek influ¬ 
ence's rcMiiained })redominant, Italy had 
now become an integral juirt of the 
b'rankish Emihn*, and as its several dis- 
li i(ds gradually became unified and united, 
they adopted that ])(‘culiar form of terri¬ 
torial ownership which is denoted by the 
term “ feudal system.” This change forms 
the main portion of tliat .section of Italian 
history to which, irom its connection with 
( eutral Euro]H* beyond the Alj)s, the 
name ” Ultramontane ” may lie given, 
using the term in a sense pivcisely the 
F ir- k reverse of its modern meaning, 
r ranhish introduction of the Frank- 

in Ital syiiiem into Italy 

of the ninth century is still 
rt‘garded in many quarters as no gR\'i.t 
innovatiem and as possessing no decisive 
imjiortance, for the reason that the country 
upon several occasions had jireviously been 
l^erriieated with institutions of Teutonic 
origin ; none the less we have l)efore us 
an entirely new development. It must be 
remembenid that the foundation u]X)n 


which the Goths and Lombards were 
obligc'd to build had never entirc'ly lost 
the indelible stamp ol Roman custom. 
Early and recent Roman law, Lombard 
edicts, Frankish tribal law', and German 
imperial law—thc'sc* thrc'c* or four influence's 
have co-o]M‘rat(‘d to determine the later 
constitutional developments of U})])(*r and 

, Central Italy. Local diverg- 

Influence -i i i ^ 

of the t'nces are easily exjilamed as 

Lms‘.ra. Rcograph- 

ical influence. 1 he character of 
the older economy had bec'ii detc'rmined by 
the predominance ol territorial ownership 
and of the town with its jx'asant citizens. 

The development oi freehold property 
rights had startl'd from two different 
forms ol revocabh' conveyanci'—a here¬ 
ditary freehold, especially in the case of 
Church property, might extend over three 
generations, or land might be held in 
usufruct. Then came the di\'ision of Italy 
into till? Lombard and non-Lombard dis¬ 
tricts, In the latter portion, together \vith 
the militia and the ecclesiastical landed 
jmiprietors, who held a special jiosition. 
the cemmanders of the castles—the 
Trihuni had become hereditary lords and 
indejHuident chieftains after the Byzantine 
protectorate had disajqiean'd ; in the other 
districts, under the Lomixirds, the colonists 
had become dependents, almost in the 
position of serfs. 1 he ])eriod of lease was 
almost unlimited, a beneficial institution 
compared with the confusing system of 
yearly leases which continued from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 

New .social classes gradually became 
distinct within tlui Lombard territory; 
the smallest landholders and the farmer 
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who worked with forty yokes were inferior 
to the landowiKMs who ])ossessed at least 
seven hides of freehold, and of these the 
king did not necessarily hold the largest 
extent of property, as his iwssessions were 
largely divided among adherents wdio 
looked for some tangible rew ard. To these 
classes was afterwards added the mer- 
class, possessed of 

r'k ^ ))ersonal pro])erty. The wide 

Change and separated 

Development ^ • m i i 

tliese groups were inevitably 

accentuated by tlie processes of internal 
consolidation and change, wdiich in other 
cases w'as completed wath comparative 
rapidity. For that \a‘ry reason the 
('arolingian social ordi'r was first able 
to extend its influences with comjiarative 
uniformity over both ]K)rtions and to 
produce i: similarity, and for that reason 
ag.'iin this influence is by no m(‘ans so 
uinmjiortant a matter as it wamld have 
been und(‘r other circumstances. 

Thus the ninth century brought to 
Italy a further exjiausion of the beneficiary 
system. Investiture wdth Chun h property 
W'as connected with the (Uitirely Teutonic 
institution of vassalage, and here even 
u])on Italian soil we undoubtedly find tlu* 
seeds of the feudal system. Th(' jirotindion 
demanded by the jiajiacy against doTnesti(' 
and foreign enemies undoubtI'dly fostered 
and disseminat(Ml the Central Eurojiean 
theory that ])<>ssi'Ssion of the fief obliged 
the holder to render faithful service in war. 

By its very nature the feudal nobility 
aimed at separatism and indejxMidence and 
its strength imjdied a gradual w'eakening 
of the central jiower, w'hich suffered a 
corresponding loss of territorial and mili¬ 
tary ])ower; this process continued in 
Italy, and an obvious exam])le of a feudal 
state in process of disruption is Benevento, 
which broke uj) into Benevento, Salerno, 
and Capua. A number of petty subordinate 
vassals w'ere often lu^ld in subjection by 
the more ])OW'erful vassals. Tlujse various 
grades of separate ]>ow'ei which 
rosperous interposed themselves be- 
° tween the wearer of the crowm 

* ‘ and the general mass of his 

subjects were inspired by an invincible 
longing to make their lU'Ojierty hereditary 
and their po.sition indej^endeiit ; in Italy 
their attainment of this object w'as 
hindered for the moment by the prosj-(Tity 
of the cities, which, though .surprising for its 
early maturity, can he explained by refer¬ 
ence to the conditions of past centuiies. 
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During that time the islands on the 
coast line w'ere more and more disturbed 
by the Arabs, or Saracens, whose raids 
increased the traditional value attaching 
to fortified towns ; in effect they occupied 
the ])osition that w'lis formerly held by the 
invading barbarians, w'ho had advanced 
uj)on the country from the north. 

The picture which w'e gain of Italy under 
the successors of Chark's the Great is 
generally unsatisfactory. The founder of 
the world-(.rnpire, u])on the ])rematurt‘ 
death of his .son ]*i])])in on July 8th. 8i{.,had 
])(‘rsonally placed Pippin’s son Bernard in 
command of Italy in 812, and had mad(‘ 
him king of the l.ombards in the following 
year ; Lewis, on the other hand, received 
the imjH'rial crown on September nth, 813. 
I.(‘wis, after his father’s death, ])roceeded 
to rearrange the im])erial administration in 
Jul\, 817. w'itliout consulting the interests 
of his nejdiew, who thereu])on nw'olted. 
B(‘rnard’s ra])id submission in Detamiber 
could not mitigat(‘ the severity of his jiunish- 
ment,lhat of 1 eing blinded, on Ajiril T5th, 
8i<S : he died two days afteiAvards. His 
fate foreshadow's that of many another 
. . Italian ])rinc(‘. The em})cror 

rejiented of his seviaity, and 
on ays i-?ernard’s son Pippin rejiaid 
good by lib(‘rating the 
Empress Judith w'ith a lew' faithful fol¬ 
lowers who had been banished to Italy in 
July, 833 ; in x\pril, 83.4, Pi]>pin restored 
her to her husband, w'hose descendants 
became counts of Yermandois. 

From the year 822 tlu* co-t‘m])eror 
Lothair ruled over Italy u])on th(‘ basis of 
(he “ Divisio innierii ’’of 817 ; the country 
W'as involved in the struggles w'hich 
broke out in 830 between Louis the Pious 
and his sons. From February 2nd, 831, 
to June 30th, 833, Lothair was king only of 
Italy, thougli by a ra])id change of fortune 
he then became sole emperor, until his 
subjugation in the autumn of 834. After 
that date his jiossessions were again 
confined to Italy, and he rew^arded his 
faithful servants with estates at the 
expense both of the Church and of his 
secular adherents, with the result that 
from the autumn of 83b serious discontent 
was felt with his action. Eventually, at 
tile end of May, 83(), took place the final 
reconciliation with his weak father, which 
ended in a fresh jiartition of the empire. 

By tliese arrangements Lothair chose 
the half to the cast of the Maas, without 
Bavaria, and this portion naturally 
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included Italy, with which he was already 
connected. We can therefore understand 
that after the settlement with his brothers 

— that is to say, after the battle of Fontenoy- 
en-Puisaye on June 25th, 841, after the 
flight of Lothair in March, 842, and the 
Treaty of Verdun in August, 843—he 
])referred the central portion of the three 
parts, the rights and revenues of which were 
])ractically identical; this ])ortion extended 
from Frisia along the Rhine and Moselle, 
the Sadne and Rhone, as far as Italy. 

In this way the Em])eror Lothair united 
the three capitals of Rome, Pavia, 
and Aix-la-Chaj)elle, and secured the 
ronnet'tion between them free from any 
interrujHion by foreign territory ; more 
Ilian this, liis strong hand gained jiosses- 
sion of the old and even then very inrpor- 
tant commercial route from the Meditei- 
raiu'an harbours of Southern Provence' 
to the sta])le mark(‘ts in Frisia and on the 
Lower Rhine, Duurstede, (ihent. and 
Antwerp. If the* jiartition ot Verdun had 
been maintained, this long and narrow 
central (‘m])ire, known from 851 as the 
“ Regnum Hlotliarii ” —J.otharingia in the 
u I • wider sense ot the term - would 
Hereaadvantageous iiro- 

- *** S])ect ot economic develojunen^ 

commerce j^^twithstanding its ill-defined 
boundaries. Even though a considerable 
part ot the Oriental trade had continued 
to ])ass Italy and to seek transmission 
northwards from Marseilles, the em])eroi’s 
portion of the jieninsula would at any rate 
iiive gained a continent for its exjiort 
and retail trade siK'li as was secured only 
centuries later when the difticulties ot 
Al})ine transport had been methodically 
overcome. 

The reality jiroved very different. At 
tirst it a])]x*ared as if the ]U’rmanence ot 
the Lotharingian realm had been guaran¬ 
teed ; on Junc 15th, 844, the em])cror’s son 
Lewis 11. was anointed and crowned king 
of the Lombards by Po])e Sergius 11 . ; 
the Duke Siginulf of Henevento did homage 
in person. During those years the father 
was occupied in the north by the incur¬ 
sions of the Northmen and other events 
of the kind, and his prestige was dimin¬ 
ished, in so far as the inpierial rights of 
suprerhacy which Lothair had retained by 
his treaty with Po])e Eiigenius 11 . in 
November, 824—providing that corona¬ 
tion should take jdace before the arrival 
of the imperial ambassador—were dis¬ 
regarded for the second time in 847. On 


the other hand, the aggressions of the 
Saracens were checked, though only for 
the moment, in 847 and 852, by com- 
])arativcly successful camj)aigns >j;,!iidi 
Lewis conducted in the south ; in the 
course of these movements Salerno was 
definitely .separated from Henevento in 
847 for tile purpose of securing an effective 
Lewis II frontier defence. Lewis was 
^ now indis]>utably master of 

rowne as j^aly, and his position received 
mperor formal recognition by his 
coronation as emperor at the beginning of 
April, 850, at the hands of Po])e Leo IV. ; 
Lothair naturally retained the sujiremacy, 
as Louis the Pious had clone in 822, until 
his abdication and his death, which 
followed in Se})tember, 855. 

The Em]>eror Louis 11 . retained the 
crown for tully twenty years. It may 
be at once admitted that he did his best 
to consolidate Italy at home and to secure 
her ])osition against foreign ])owers. In 
8()0 he crushed Henevento ; he conquered 
Hari with Greek help on February 2nd, 871, 
after a tour years’ siege, and relieved 
Salerno in August, 872. It would hardly 
havt‘ been possible, however, even for a 
more ])owcrful ruler to have checked the 
progri'ss of anarchy, a symptom of which 
was th(‘ terrifying j>revalence of highway 
robbery, as att(‘sted by jnmitive capitu- 
kiries of 850 and 8^)5. In any case, even 
before the Treaty of Mersen the unity of 
(ireater Lotharingia had ceased to exist. 

The economic projects and the plans 
entertained by Lothair in 84 5 were natu¬ 
rally brought to a sudden end by the 
transier of Frisia to Lewis’s brother, 
Lothair IL, at the beginning of 855 ; he 
also secured Francia with Aix-la-Chapellc 
—Lotharingia in the narrower sense—six 
months later, while Charles, as the youngest 
son, obtained Provence and a part of 
Hurgundy. After September, 855, Italy 
was again thrown upon her own resources. 
The situation was not materially altered 
by the accpiisition of (icneva 
and its environs in 850, or of 
I • II Pr<^>vence and other parts of 
o air . })eyond the Jura in 

863 ; the connection with the Carolingian 
north was definitely interru])ted. The 
helplessness of the imperial ])ower is shown 
with appalling clearness after the death of 
Lothair IL, on August 8th, 8b(). The 
justifiable claims of Lewis 11 . were unable 
to secure a hearing, and his uncles, Lewis 
the German and Charles the Bald, divided 
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the inheritance which they were glad to 
gras]). The other side of the picture con¬ 
sists of the inevilal)l(*. and successful 
action of the P()])es Nicholas 1 . and 
Hadrian TT. against Lot hair TIL upon the 
(piestion ot his unlawful marriages with 
Theiitherga and Waldrada, in the years 
865, 8f)7, and 8hg, and tin* result dis])lays 
a faithful reflection oi the 
.. general suiK'riority of the 

F *.|^™**^*^^*^ ])a])acy to the Carolingian 
])artition ]U'inces. Inglorious 
also for th(‘ l^m])ero] Lewis was his surj)rise 
by Adelchis of Hen(‘V(‘nto and a band ol 
conspirators on August i.Uh, 871 ; equally 
inglorious was the humiliation by which 
he serured his liberty on StqjteiniHT 17th, 
though his self-respect may have been 
healed by ]^o])e Hadrian, who released 
him from Ins ('xtorted oath and ])erform(‘d 
his coron.i.tion on May T8th, 872. Hie 
friendly attitude of the Curia hardly 
blindetl the emj)cror’s ('Vi's to the fact 
that h(‘ was further from the coinjilete 
mastery of Italy at the end of his life 
than h(' had been at the beginning of his 
reign. 

Howi’ver. alter the death oi Lewis IL, 
on August 12th, 875. even the cowardly 
Charles the Ihild wa.s tenqited to claim 
the inqierial crown, which he actually 
secured upon tlu* Christmas Day ol that 
year, (.'arloman, the c'hU'st son of Lewis 
the (ienuan, to whom the crown had actu¬ 
ally been becpieathed, was for the moment 
cheated of Ids ho])es. At the rumour of his 
approach with an army, Charles tied in 
Sciitember, 877, and died on October ()th, 
when Pavia did homage to his nepluw. 
('aiioman, how('\'er, uho had been ill at 
the end of November, succumbed to his 
malady in a short tim(',and died on March 
22nd, ^80. Previously, in 878, Po])e John 
VIIL, hard pressed by the Saracens, and 
turning the inactivity of the Last Franks 
to his own advantage, had attemjited, with 
a remarkable display of inde])endence, to 
_ choose a more suitable ern- 
^ * peror in the person of Poso 

tier Hi Pin gundy, who had 

becoim* the son-in-law of 
Lewis IL by his abduction of Irmengard. 

Peso, however, declined the honoin . and 
Carloman in the middk' of August. 878. 
averted a threatening loss by the cc'sshm 
of Italy to his “ little " brother, Charles the 
Fat. The country was naturally suffering 
considerably under an uncertainty which 
accelerated its disruption, ajid offered a 


joyful welcome to the new king, who entered 
I.ombardy at the end of (October. The 
desired siqqiort was, however, denied 
for the moment, for in the S])ring of 880 
Charles turned his back iqxin U])per Italy 
in order to crush Poso of Vienne. 

In November he re-entered Italy, and 
was actually crownc^d hjiijieror of Rome: 
the caiujiaign which the Pop(‘ (k'sired was, 
however, again (kdcTfed. It was not until 
the murder of John VHl.. on December 
15th, 882. that a new Italian expedition 
was undertaken, d'lu' deposition of Duke 
Wido IL of S])oleto and CaiiK'rino, in 
June 88 j, was an inadc^quate measure, 
as Charles aftiTwards returned to (iiT- 
many in November, while the sentence of 
dejKisition was graciously removed on 
January 7th, 885. The same yee.r brought 
Charles the homage ot the West Franks. 
In consequence oi this eviuit he was over¬ 
whelmed with tasks demanding corn] )let ion, 
and th(‘ short Italian Nusit ol tlu' sjiring of 
88b brought no helj) to tlie ])apac\', which 
was hard ])ress('(l by the Arabs. 'I'owards 
the end ol tin* autumn ol 887 the ])atience 
of the nations, who wen* irritated by tlu* 
(‘m]>eror’s imapaidlN'. gave 
wav. (harles reliri'd in 


Ilaly 

Disunited and 
Broken 


la\-our ol Arnull, who had 
lH*en chost'U king, and died 
at Neidingen on the Danube. 'I'lius, 
within the sjxirt sjiacc ol barely niiudy 
years the great cn'ation ol ('hark*s the 
(ireat had disa])]>car('(l. 1'lie want ol 
some dominant c('ntre oikx* more lu'ianv. 
obvious ; the se]iarate j'olitii'al organisa¬ 
tions could not be easily eombined. owing 
to the extended configuration ol the 
jieninsula, and were connected only by the 
feeble ties of locality. 'riius, disuiiiteti 
and broken into many fragments, Italy 
was unable to defend herself against tin* 
Arabs, whose raids became spi'edily bolder, 
or to check the disastrous insecurity ol 
life and property which prevailed through¬ 
out the country. 

Notwithstanding her insular jiosition, 
and her jirotected situation, Venice was 
then an Italian community, like so many 
others, with a basis of Roman law modified 
by (ireek, Lombard and Frankish edicts 
and customs ; from the year 840 she had 
gradually withdrawn from the Pyzantine 
])rotectorate, though some remnants of 
this siqircmacy surviv'cd in titles, etc., 
until the thirteenth century. 1'he official 
representative of the emperor of East Rome 
had long ago been forced to make room 
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for the native Dux, Duke, or Doge, though 
he had not u]^on that account become 
dependent upon the Franks. Between 8ii 
and 942 the dignity of Doge belonged to 
^cven Parteciaci. Since the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in the summer of 812, the 
Frankish emperor, who wished to be 
recognised as such by the cast, had re¬ 
nounced his claims to Venice, which he 
had hardly secured. 

In the centre of the peninsula the Po])e 
held sway, n^stricted in many res])ects, 
but none the less holding the balance of 
ecpiality and ca])abl(‘ of guiding his 
neighbours. "J'he nortli and north-west 
formed in general the Italian kingdom 
with Pavia as the caj)ilal. From this centre 
the Frankish feudal system followed a 
course of domestic devclo])ment which laid 
str(‘ss u])on ]n'actical rights and their 
here.'litary transmission, and triumphantly 
extended into the non-Fraiikish districts. 

'I'his was, however, the only case in 
wliich the Frankish nationality made any 
l)rogress; elsewhere retrogression was 
but too clearl\ perce])lible. 'J'he Margrave 
of Ivrea and llie Diik(i of Friuli, the Mar- 
grave of Tuscany and the Duke 
f \ Spoleto. at tiuu'S ])roved very 
restless under the Carolingian 
yoke. 1 he crown seemed an 
object worthy of etfort as much for the 
actual ])ow(*r which its ])ossession iinjdied 
as tor llie tictilious splendour of the 
imperial title. . 

It cannot, however, be asserted that 
this rivalry for the iin])eiial crown at 
Koine cont(U'red any beneiit ujxm the 
peninsula. Arnulf found much difficulty 
in maintaining the Carolingian claim. At 
the end of 888 and in the early winter 
of 8()5 he subjugated Berengar of Friuli; 
at the end of January, 8c)4, he stormecl 
Bergamo, which had been defended by 
Aml)rosius, the Count of .Spoleto ; he 
overthrew Adalbert of Tuscany in Feb¬ 
ruary, and was tinally crowned Emperor of 
Rome in February, 8cj0, after taking the 
capital by storm. Even at that moment 
the actual supremacy of the north and 
part of Central Italy was in other hands 
whose power was not disjuited. For more 
than a generation (888-()24) Berengar I. 
of Friuli, who was related througli his 
mother to the Emperor Louis the Pious, 
held the throne of the Lombards and be¬ 
came Roman emperor in December, 915. 


He, however, was severt'Iy defeated in 
889 on the Trebbia by Wido 11 . of Spoleto, 
who was not related to the Carolingian i; 
further defeats were suffered at th(‘ L’auds 
. of the Magyars, on the Brenta, 
and of Rudolf 11 . of Upper 
Wido II Fiorenznola on 

July 17th. 923 ; during his 

lifetime it was only i\i the north-east that 
his ])ositi()n was lullv n'cognised. With 
the exception oi those months when 
Arnulf was staying in Italy the central 
part of the country was ruled by the al)ove- 
mentioned Wido, the only Italian king 
without the most shadowy lu'rc'ditary 
claim, who was elected 1)\' the nobles. 

After his death, in December, 894, he was 
succeeded by bis son Lambert, who was 
prudent enough to open friendly relations 
with the Curia after the final retreat of 
lb(‘ East Franks. When he died, on 
October 15th, 8()8, Berengar might have 
been able to rule the entire kingdom of 
Italy in jx'ace had not a second rival 
ajipeared : tl)is was Louis TIL, king of 
IToveiice, then t\eenty years of ag<.‘, a 
true Carolingian through bis motluT, and 
descended, moieover, Irom the Italian 
line. His ( 4 ‘forts to secure the crown were 
at first succi'ssful. and Benedict IV. 
crowned him eiui)eror in February, (jOl. 
He was surpris(‘d. how('\'er. at Verona, in 
July, 905, by Berengar and his Bavarian 
sympathisers, was blinded, and died 
twenty-three year> afterwards in Arles. 

Upon the removal ot Louis, Berengar 1 
found a third oj)])onent in 921 in the jiersor 
of Kudolt 11 . of Upjier Burgundy. Rudol 
secured the supremacy in 923, but wa; 
obliged to share the favour of the noble: 
after 926 with Hugo of Provence, who wa: 
a Carolingian. The treaty of 933 lef 
Hugo in })ossession of Italy, while he als( 
succeeded in securing the inheritance o 
Lewis II. after his death ; Rudolf receivec 
Lower Burgundy and retained U])pc 
Burgundy. 

The ])owcr of Hugo came to an em 
before Rome, and was soon to be limiter 
„ , from the north. The path wa 

Power at Berengar IT, wh 

P . had been crowned with his so 
Adalbert. But the settlcmen 
was ajiparent rather than n'al. A mor 
powerful character was c‘ven then a] 
proaching who was t(j reorganise an 
consolidate the affairs of Italy. 
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THE BAPTISTERY, CATHEDRAL AND LEANING TOWER OF PISA 
The celebrity of the town of Pisa is due in large measure to the buildings shown in the illustration. In the 
foreground, on the left, stands the bapistery, the outer foundations of which were laid in 1153. Various alterations 
were carried out on this noble structure from time to time, until, in the fifteenth century, the dome was crowned by 
a cupola on which rises the bronze statue of John the Baptist. The cathedral adjoining the bapistery was, in its restored 
form, begun in 1000, while behind the cathedral stands the wonderful leaning tower, a campanile begun in J17t. 













THE GERMAN SUPREMACY IN ITALY 

AND THE FLOURISHING OF THE CITIES 

'T^HOUGH since the year 875 election had and Adalbert, who died between 971 and 
^ been the habitual method of imperial 975, was driven into exile with his brothers 


appointment, the theory of the hereditary 
rifdits of the dynasty, formulated in the 
(aroliiij^dan ])eriod, had newer become 
exlinct, and formed the basis of the em- 
j)eror’s supremacy. Evidence of this fact 
is found not only in the* many secret trans- 
nctions ui)on the occasion of a change of 
rulers and the repe'tition of tlie* elections, 
but also in the fact that King Adalbert 
became a suitor for the hand of Lothair’s 
widow, Adt'laide. Altt^r his rejection she 
did not resign her (laims to the crown, 
but combined legal possession of the 
Italian kingdom with i)rosj)ects of securing 
lEirgundy, and acc(;|)t(‘d the strong hand 
of the Saxon Otto I., who thus secured 
an indi.s])utable claim to Italy. His first 
entry into Italy occurred in the sixteenth 
year of his lule in East Francia. At 
iirst his authority was by no means uni- 
A q A extended. In 956 his 

CharuT Liudolf, who was possibly 

the Great <^i'<>wned at Parma in May, and 
who died in 957, was obligcnl to 
advance against Bereiigar, who, in August, 
()5i, had been invested with Italy, not 
including Istria, Aejuileia, Trient, and 
Verona. For the moment the powerful 
AJberic II. o])posed his entry into Rome. 

After Alberic’s death, in 954, when 
(iermany had been pacitied and its eastern 
frontier secured, Otto was able to i)ay 
closer attention to those Italian problems 
awaiting his solution. This jn'oeess began 
with his second journey to Italy in the 
winter of 961-962, which gave to Central 
Euro])e a second Charles the Great on 
February 2nd. In 936 John XII., the 
son of Albcric, was dej)osed by the new 
emperor, as also was Benedict V. in 9^)4, 
while' in 963 and 964 Leo VIIf. was 
raised to the papacy, and John XIII. in 
965 and 967. Compelled to surrender in 
the mountain fortress of St. Leo, or 
Montefeltro, in 964, Berengar 11. died in 
Bamberg in 966; Queen Willa took the veil; 


and Adalbert, who died between 971 and 
975, was driven into exile with his brothers 
and .sisters. Thus almost the last offshoots 
of the Carolingian dynasty in Italy bt^came 
extinct. Capua, Benevento, and vSalerno 
sulunitted to th(; Saxon emperor, and only 
the extreme south remaini'd Byzantine and 
Arab. The connection iTetween the cold 
north and the warm south 


Three-yenr- 


becam(‘ steadily clo.ser. Otto 


°f**r^**** IL, the son of Otto and 

01 uermany 

em])eror from 9(17, married, in 972, the 
(ireek ])rincess 1*heo])hano, a member of 
the “ Mac{‘donian " dynasty of emperors, 
which was not altogether distinguished 
by greatn(‘ss of descent. The centre of 
interest and inclination was thus trans¬ 
ferred towards the south, and even more 
definit(‘ly so in 98',, when Otto III. 
succeeded to th(' (ierman throne at the 
age of three years. A])arl from all other 
attraction, the influence of two ])revious 
generations will suffice to (‘xplain the 
enormous influence which Italy exercised 
u])on the history of Germany from the 
close of the tenth century. 

The extent to which the south was con¬ 
nected with (ierman history, not only then 
but for a long i)eriod afterwards, is a matter 
with wh'ch we have already dealt. Here 
we can merely develop and extend our 
consideration of those movements which 
were temporarily or entirely Italian, and 
which lie outside the limits of the account 
of the East F'rankish Empire provided by 
First earlier section. The fact 

^ is in any case worthy of remark 
Pope^*^ that King Otto IIL, v^hen he 
made his youthful relation, 
Bruno, Po])e, with the title of (iregory, 
])Iaccd the llrst (ierman u]X)n the papal 
throne. This was done from the point of 
view of Carolingian and Ottonian imperial 
theory, which regard(Ml the Pope as 
nothing more than tlu' first officer of the 
Church. The Crescentius who opposed 
the em])eror in the person of his prot^g^ 
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])aid for his attempt by a dishonourable 
death at the end of April, pc)8. The end 
of he first ('hristian millennium was now 
at hand. In com]^arison with the state of 
affairs in (Sqo, the position had consider¬ 
ably altered, notwithstanding the short¬ 
ness of the intervening time. It is not to 
be sup])()sed that the “ Chiliast ” doctrine, 
^ . whi('h i)redictcd the end of 

.. the world lor the year 1000, 

of Venetian i ^ 1 

A * bn( met with anv generaj 

Architecture , /x : 1 

acc(‘})taiice. Outside the 

narrow circles of Otto HI., Holeslav I. 
Chaliri, andMadiniir ol Kief, the doctrine 
met with lew adlu'nuits and was ])robably 
but little known. The architectural 
activity of Wnice at that time is an 
argument against its wiili' a(Te])tance. 
Hut the relations of the various leading 
]Mnvers m Italy had undergone many 
modifu'atit'us. 

T'le first ]K.)int which strikes us is the 
strong H'vival ol the P>yzantine ])ower 
in the south. The Saracam advance had 
been clu'cked Ix'tween S50 and 870 only 
by Lewis IL, and had been shattered 
after his death entirely by the tenacious 
resistance of the Byzantine garrisons. 
About the year 8()0 the Arabs were 
ex]H'll(‘d from Calabria and Apulia, and 
in ()15 these triumphs of Christianity were 
Clowned by the s]ilendid victory on the 
(iarigliano. Thv sipnaMnacy of the 
enqieror of East Rome extended once 
mort* over the thrones of Salerno, 
i\a]iles, and (hqnia, including Benevanito, 
and till* rulers were no longer changed 
with the former astonishing ra])idity. 

Only a few isolated communities were 
able to retain their inde])endence beyond 
the outset of the elev'eiith century, under 
tavourable ]>olitical (drcuinstances and 
through tin; advantage of geograjdiical 
])osition. A case in ]K)int is Amalfi, 
which had left the eastern empire without 
a struggle in 830, and had become a 
rejiublic at that date and a family duchy 

Raids of 

tK W*ld fl^^' ^'<>‘i-^ts and islands, 

Ma ars new'er entirely ceas<Hl, 

and apart from the occasional 
incursions of the Magyars, it ma>’ be said 
that the interior ol the south was almost 
entirely ])acified in the tt'iith century, 'flu* 
monasteries of Monte Cassino and of San 
Vincenzo on the Volturno rose once mor(‘ 
from their ruins, and once again tliedis- 
ru])tion of the feudal states was checked. 
On one j)oint, however, uncertainty still 


remained ; the Pandulfs of ( ajma and 
the Waimars of Salerno considcTed that 
their revived inde])endence might enable 
them to dis])ense with the eastern 
em])eror, while the Byzantine Strategi 
regarded that ancient Lombard ])rin- 
ci])ality as really belonging to the 7 
or ])r()vinces, of Longibardia and Calabria. 
There was naturally no delinite delimita¬ 
tion of the frontier line. 

In other respects much mutual cunsiiler- 
ation was shown, and the di]d()macv of 
Byzantium was sufficiently far-sighted to 
s])are the Lombard and Roman national¬ 
ities. The advantage of this ])(>licy was 
seen in the fact that even when the 
()])portunity apj^eared most favourablt' 
for secession, as in loio and 1017, the 
South Italian towns were not to be seduct'd 
from their allegiance, or induced to throw 
0]>en their gates to insurgents or Normans. 

Northern C'alabria, on the lower 
reaches of the Crati, and Southern and 


Eastern Lucania were so ])enetrated with 
the s])int ol Greek imperialism that they 
a])]X‘ared in the twellth century und(‘r 
the name “ Basilicata.” The original 


Influences 
in Ihe Making 
of Italy 


substratum of thepo})ulat iou 
in these districts remained 
(ireek, and the i)roud edifice 
ol Norman rule, which lelt 


the local constitutions untouched, merely 
replaced the imj)erial governor, and is to 
be understood only by kee]>ing this basis 
in mind. If the enormous iiilluences 
which moulded Southern It[dy in the 
Middle Ages lx* ])lace(l in due gradation, 
the series will appear as follows. .'\1 the 
head stand tin* Byzantine and Norman 
influences, which were followed b\’ the 


Roman—in legal matters—the Lombard, 
and Frank, while last of all comes the 


Arab influence, which ended for Sicily in 
1072. Striking evidence for these facts is 
afforded by the history of Christian art 
in Lower Italy, which was materially 
enriched by Greek and Eastern influences 
during the second half of the eleventh 
century. 

After the extinction of the warlike 
Candiani, who ])rovidetl four Doges for 
Venice Ix'tween 932 and 979, this city 
reached the (ulmination of its remark¬ 


able course of development about the 
year 1000. Its restricted territorv ami 
its geographical situation directed the 
efforts of Venice to the sea and to foreign 
countries, and for the successful conduct of 
this difficult j)olicy an Mmost monarchical 
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government seemed })cculiarly appro¬ 
priate. The family of the liighly 
talented Doge Pietro Orselo II. (oqi- 
1009) was treated on terms of equality 
by the most distinguished dynasties of 
Euro])(‘. Great ])restige was gained by 
the victorious expedition against the 
Croatian king, Dircislav, in the year 1000. 

The war and commt*reial tleets of the 
Venetians were never so powerful as 
tlien, and (irec'k models and ])atterns 
were ns unmistakably tollowed here as 
in tlu‘ reconstruction of the ILasilica ol 
Saint Mark, lu'gun by the father of 
Pietro (d th(‘ same name who was Doge 
from ()yh to ()78. Together with Venice, 
ilie comm(*rcial (ities of (jenoa and 
Ihsa began al)oiit this time to break 
away bom the counts of Este and the 
Italian kings, who were unable to 
])roteel them against the Saracens of 


('orsica and Sardinia, so that they fell 
tlu‘ nei'essity for independent measures ol 
del(‘nc(‘. The first real success ol thesi* 
(‘Iforts was the joint \‘iclory gained over 
the Arabs of Sardinia in 1015 and loib. 
During the ])eriod of rivalry which then 

followed Pisa retaiiK'd the 
Where the , , 

^ prt‘})oiideran('e during some 

oermans Throughout the rest 

were Hateo c ■ .*1 1 i a 

ol the em])in! the teudal system 

was now in its maturity, and had assumed 
an unwonted ecclesiastical character in 
('ons(^([i:eiice of the preference shown by 
the Ottos for the bishojis. 

I'his conscious co-o])eration of th(‘ 
governmiait with the most distinguished 
( Icrgy as the higher officials of the em|)ire 
bore golden fruit immediately after th(' 
death of Otto HE. in 1002. The nobles ol 
Lombardy, inspired by hatred of (iermany, 
or, in other words, by a s])irit of nationalism, 
(downed the Margra\'e Arduin of Ivrea, 
who had been outlawed in ()C)(), as king in 
Pavia on February 15th. At the earnest 
nqin'sentations of the clergy, King Henry 
IE, the Saint, crossed the Alps in 1004, 
and was elected and crowned king on 
May 14111. His trium])h was not of long 
duration, and a second Italian camj)aign 
became necessary at the end of 1013. 

After some short enjoyment of his success, 
Arduin was forced to yield in the summer 
of 1014, and died in the monastery of 
San Benigno at Fruttuaria on December 
14th, 1015 ’ he was the last native king 
of Italy for a long time to come. On the 
other hand, the ])ower which a mutinous 
ecclesiastical vassal could acquire under 


certain circumstances is proved by th*^ 
defiant attitude of the proud Archbishop 
Aribert towards the EImperor Conrad IJ. 
(i() 37-I()38) ; during his time Milan b<‘gan 
to realise its own ])ower To these days 
of confusion belongs the famous “Edictum 
lie beneficiis" of May 28th, 1027, also 
known as the “ ('onstitutio de feudis,” by 
^ whicli the mediate fiefs of 

smaller \assals not immediately 
of Ital depimdent u})on the king were 
^ ^ expressly made hereditary from 
father to son and from brother to luotlier. 
By this means tlie im])ortance of the 
feudal lords, who had grown too strong 
and had ]U'esnmed u]K)n the number of 
secondary Nassals formerly d(;j)endent 
upon themsc‘lves and now transfiured to 
the Crown, was reduced in favour ot a 


stronger central ]:)Ower. 

I'hese chang(\s are. however, unim' 
portant in comparison with the strong 
influence whiih was exercised not only 
u})on Italy. Imt upon the whole of ('entral 
and Western Tv,iroj)e, in the wider and 
final sense ot tht‘ phrase, by the api)earance 
of the Normans in Southern Italy in 1017. 
In itself, and considered from a purely 
geograjfliical ])oint of view, the change 
which the Byzantine south suffered as a 
cons(‘(]nence of the Norman attacks was by 
no means so extraordinarily decisive as is 
usually supposed. At the same time it 
remains one ol the most important events 
in the mediicval history of Italy. Ranke 
regards it as no less imjiortant than the 
simultaneous iinasion of the Turkish 
Seljuks in Iran. It was an im])ortant 
change, lor tlie rea.son that the Norman 
invasion implied th(‘ entrance of a new 
member among the varied number of 
Italian powers, aiul of one which threatened 
unusual dangers, first to tlie Lombards, to 
Amalfi, and other city states, then to the 
Po])e, and finally to the emperor. 

So late as 1022 Henry 11 . liad conducted 
a successful ram])aign, on the occasion of 
his third journey to Rome, 
Successful Ajmlia, 

Campaign 

o enry . Py Pope Beni'dict 

VUE, whose nationalism had been already 
tested in Sardinia in ioi(). In Ajwil, 1027, 
his successor, Conrad IE, who had been 
crowned in Milan at the end of March, 
102O, easily reasserted the rights of the 
western empire over Lower Italy. Even 
at that day those germs existed which, 
though invisible for the moment, were 
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Circumstances 
that Favoured 
the Normans 


Speedily to prove a dovouriiig ])lagiie. The 
Lombard Prince Pan{lull TV. of Caima, 
who luul formerly been taken to (iermany 
in ea]>tivity by Henry IL, had been sent 
home by (k)nrad IL, and had recovered his 
supremacy over I.ower Italy within a short 
jxu'iod. About lo ]5 this ruler advised the 
widowed Duchess Maria of Amalfi to marry 
her daughter to the Norman 
Rainulf, and to invest this 
chieftain with the “ Terra di 
l.a\’oi ()” ; h(U'ehe wassetlled 
in 1029 by tlu‘ Byzantine Duke Sergius IV. 
of Naples, and in 10 jo founded the fortress 
towm of Aversa. By this means the con¬ 
nection of this new neighbour with Byzan- 
tiuin was inlentionally weakened : on the 
other hand, tlu^ position i)repar(‘d for the 
Normans by the Lombards jnoved too 
adv'antag<xjus to admit any possibility ot 
voluntary retirenuMit. 

Other circumstances also fav'oured the 
Normans, who had thus established tlunn- 
selvt!s at this i)()int in the south. At that 
moment the. I^ombards were weakened by 
mutual cpuirrels; in lo.^S the Emperor 
C'onrad replaci^d l^andulf of Caj)ua by 
VVaimar IV. ol Salerno, who also conferred 
Aversa as a fi(‘f upon Count Rainulf with 
tlu^ emperor’s ixMinission. After the mur¬ 
der of Waimar, on June 2nd or jrd, 1052. 
fh(5 Normans strengthened thtnr position 
by giving hel]) to his son (iisulf IL, who was 
aiming at the succession. This ruler was 
speedily hard presstxl by I^ichard ol 
A\'ersa, and was eventually toned to 
conclude ])eace with Amalfi in 1057. and 
to recognise the inde.j)endence ot that stati* 
merely in ordei to kec*]) the Noianans in 
check : on June j8th, 105J, th(‘y had 
already defeated and ca])tured l\>j)e Leo 
IX. at Civitafe in Northern Ajnilia. 

The imj)olitic aggression of (iisulf drove 
Amalfi at the end of loyj into the arms of 
the Norman leadin', Robert (hiiscard, the 
most capable of tlu^ twelve sons of'rancred 
of Hauteville ; he conquered ('alabria, be- 
_ came Count of Apulia in 1057, 
k assumed the titl(‘ of duke 

- in 1059 with the consent of 
Guiscard Nicholas 11 . In 1071 Bari 

was wrested from the Byzantines, who 
had held it since 87(1; in 1074-1075 fol¬ 
lowed the Norman subjugation of Calabria, 
and on December 13th, 1076, (iisulf ot 
Salerno surrendered in jicrson to his ruth¬ 
less brother-in-law. When Landolf IV. of 
Benevento was gathered to his fathers, 
on November 27th, 1077, the Lombard 
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kingdom in Lower Italy, which had survived 
the fall of its northern counterpart for 
fully three centuries, came to an end. Thii 
complete, victory gained by lh(‘ (dosely 
consolidatcfl Norman state was crowned 
by the agreement which Pope (iregory VIJ. 
w’as forced to coiuludi' on June 2(hh, 
1080, with Robert (iuiscard at C\*])erano. 

It was only upon the far sid(' ol the 
Adriatic that th(‘ ambitious king was 
unable to secure his objt‘cts; his designs 
upon Albania, which ('ven at tin* ])resent 
day is in a certain coniu'ction with 
Southern Holy, were shattered by the 
defeat ot Alexios at Durazzo in io8t. On 
January 17th, 1085, this crafty lead(‘r 
died at Porto Phiscardo, in Cejdiallenia, 
without securing any tangibk' result. 

In another direction, how(‘V(‘r, a highly 
desirable (‘Xteiision ot the frontier had 
been secured. Robert’s young(‘st brother, 
Roger, was dissatisfied w'ith the ])osilion 
assigned to him in the southernmost ])art 
of C'alabria : in iot)i he was invited to 
hel]> the Arab ibn 'fimnah. who was unable 
to make head against the Normans at 
Castrogiovanni, and proceeded to begin the 
_ coiupiest of Sicily, in this 

- * island there w't're no inhabi- 

onqueror likely to oimose his 

in Sicily ,. ‘ , i ll 

action, and ])ractically no 

ieudal lords to inteiic're with his claims; 
the subjugation of thi' Mohammedans 
wou’d secure the lavour ol lu^aven, and 
when com])leted by a system ol ndigious 
and legal toleration, almost modern in its 
g(*nerosity and extraordinarily far-sighted 
for that time, would ntake it ]>ossible to 
extend a strong and uniform government 
over the subjugated ])(>])ulatiou, which 
included numerous Jews, and to make 
them loyal subjects |scc ])age 3547 1 . The 
theory is clearly obvious in the excejitional 
position which Count Roger 1 . was able 
to secure, without any quarrel about 
investitures, on July 5th, 1098, from Pope 
Urban IL, w'ho also granted him the 
highly important ecclesiastical dignity of 
a])ostolic legate for Sicily. 

The monarchy of Sicily thus jiromised 
well for the future, and after the death 
of its founder, on June 22nd, iioi, his 
j)lace was taken by a yet greater successor ; 
this was Roger IL, born so late as 1095, 
the second son of Roger 1 . by his third wife, 
Adelasia, a niece of Count Boniface. 1 . of 
Vasto, who belonged to the north-western 
Italian family of the Alcdramids. His 
was a long reign. Though he died on 
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February 26th, 1154, lie ruled indepen¬ 
dently from 1112, and from Se])teml)er 
27th, 1130, as “ Kine: of Sirily, Calabria, 
and A]>iilia, Prime of Capua, Lord 
of Naples and Benevento.” 'J o be strictly 
accurate, Malta should b(‘ added to this 
list, for from io()o it formed ])art of the 
Sicilian Empire until its occu])alion by the 
Knights of Saint John in 1530. The work 
which his father had begun, the st(Tn 
re])ression of the barons and the organisa¬ 
tion of a uniform bureaucratic' government, 
was com])leted by Roger II. 

Thus in the island ot Sicily, and extend¬ 
ing thence to Lower Italy, we find the 
beginning of a ])olicy which over])owered 
the feudal systcun at a time wlu'U feudalism 
gave no rest to continental Italy notwith¬ 
standing C'onrad’s “ Edictum de beneficiis.” 
In this resjiect also llu' Norman sujn'emacv 
marks the entranc'c' of a mnv element into 
Italian history. Cold and hard, cunning, 
jirudeiit and (‘Xju-rienced, such was the 
character ot this Norman who a])pears to 
iisas a romance ])roduct, or soutlunn modi¬ 
fication ot that 'IVutonic s])int w’hich 
was coming to the front elsewhere ; he is, 


Revival of 
Byzantine and 
Arabic Art 


as it wert‘, the' jirototype of a 
Maurice ol Saxony or of a 
Wallenstein. In his j)redilec- 
tiem tor intell(‘ctual Moham¬ 


medans, his liking for the great geo¬ 
grapher Phlrisi, his ccmtral position betw'een 
the west and east, his extensive revival ol 
old Byzant ine and Arab art and science, 
Roger IL may be compared w'ith tlie great 
llohenstauffen, Frederic IL A s])lendid 
exam])le ot tlie hybrid civilisation which 
lui promoted may still be admired in the 
Cappella Palatina in the castle of Palermo, 
which was consecrated on June ()th, 1140, 
and in j)oint of time and construction is a 
worthy countcr])art to the brilliant mosaic 
of the cathedral of Monreale. 


This king was not merely “ ])rimus 
inter pares ” ; he was no mere ]u*ince who 
might be submcrgt>d by the baronial class 
which sc})arated the crowm and the nation, 
leaving no trace behind, but a su])reme 
monarch, who did lor Sicily and Southern 
Italy what Louis XL did for France. The 
bold adventurer of former times was now 
replace<l by the clever dijilomatist, the 
restless but systematic statesman. The 
Norman intruder, who had struggled to 
secure a footing, and with difficulty had 
retained some few stations on the coast, 
had become a rich and ]>owerful lord for 
whose favour Popes and kings were rivals. 


Roger, howev^er, w'as too far in advance 
of his age for the creation of his genius 
to outlast his death. Before the modifica¬ 
tion ol social customs and of rel’irli^ious 
faiths was able to ])ro(luce an amalga¬ 
mation of the Sicilian ])e()])les, racial 
antagonism overthrew the w'hoh' edifice. 
In this many-coloured labric the warp of 
WK tK nationalism was too weak, and 
Normans ^ d(‘gree of sett lenient which 

Perished f^i*‘^^*^tit(‘es ]n-ogress w'as never 
secured, notwithstanding the 
initial promise of prosperity. Thus the 
Xoimans of Southern Italy add yet one 
more to the number ol these 'I'eutonic 
hord(‘S which havt* ])erished in the land 
of the olives. 

I.ower Italy and Sicily had been united 
from iof)i to 1072 under coiupierors of 
the same race and under the government 
of one sole ruler from 1127. and had 
developed w'ith surprising ra])idity into 
th(‘ most ])owerlul state which had btam 
seen in Italy during those ('enturies ; 
meanwhile the centre and north of the 
country had been advancing in w 4 iolly 
different diri'Ctions. LihUm' Pope* Bene¬ 
dict LX. it seeiiK'd as if the C'uria would 
never rise from the depth to which it had 
fallen ; it owed its salvation solely to the 
German, ILmry III., and wasabk*agenera- 
tion later to triumph over his son. It 
was tht‘ complete subordination of the 
pa])al to th(‘ imjH'rial iiower in the middle 
of the eleventh century w'hich broke the 
tyranny of the degenerate Roman nobles 
and fostered or facilitated the moral revival 
of the pa])acy. 

At the same linu'was revived the ])ai)al 
claim to complete independence of all secu¬ 
lar power, a claim now advanced with new 
meaning. The capacity and farsighted¬ 
ness of Popes Leo IX.. Nicholas IL, Alex¬ 
ander IL and Gregory VH. secured the 
abolition of simony and other abuses, 
brought about the breach with Byzantium, 
which could only increase the prestige of 
the Roman Bishop as sole head of the 
wt. * Western Church, ])assed the 
decree concerning the ])a]xil 
« **** j j election in 1050, which replaced 
Demanded changing influence of the 

Roman' ])eople, nobles, and emperor by 
that of the more reliable body of cardinals, 
and eventually secured a complete theo¬ 
cracy. These doctrinal d(‘velopments 
represented the a])ostl(! of God iij)on earth 
as a supreme feudal lord to whom all 
believers in possession of ecclesiastical 
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or secular ])ro])erty owed obedience ; it is must l)e noticed tliat in st ict nationalist 
a ])r(*cise ivvt'rsal of the theory and of circles the imperial power of the Germans 
the ])rac1ical situation which existed produced tlu^ baci impression of a foreign 
under Charles the (beat and the Ottos. supremacy ; moreover, since Popes of 
The clergy were brought into closer (iermanic nationality had no longer been 
dependence on the Pope l)y the oath of chosen, the chair of St. Peter had been 
fidelity and the obligation of c('libacy, occupied for the most part by Italians 
which loosened their connecti()n with the or Romans, and in consequence the ])apacy 
« - family and the secular state ; was regarded by the natives as the natural 

of universal state of the rcqmesentative of their interests, inso- 

and Pope ^ they were to be what much that even in th(‘ middle f)f the 

** the Rogers were theninaking the nineteenth cen ury the idea of an Italian 
Sicilians-namely, a bureaucracy. Obvi- federation, with the Pope at its head, 
ously it this goal wen* ever to be attaim^d showed some prospect oi realisation. Th(‘ 
it was nect'ssavy to ai)o\is\i the conflicting \)Vace of a shattered and disorganiseil 
right of the eiiipcM'or and of fiis greater state was taken by the free communes 
vassals to institute Inshops and abbots about iioo. 

and to invc'st them with the ring and staff. Ks])(‘cially in the departnuMit of judicial 
The struggle iq)on this j^oint tonus the administration we find at an (saiiy period 

content ot the investiture quarrel. This those memlx'rs of the communitv who w'ere 
spiritual war was not endt'd by the prominent by birth, position, or WTalth 
conv(*ntions (d February and Ajnil, iiii, distinguished by the title of “ nobiles ” or 
and ot October, iik), or by the concordat “ majores,” “ tribuni,” “ primates ” or 
ol Worms in iijj, which w'as in close “ judices.” “ fideles ” or “ sapientes.” 
dodimentary and legal connection with “ Ixmi homines” or “homines idonei.” 
those* ('onventions : none the less the They secured an increasing importance in 
(’oncordat w’as recogmisc'd as a binding course of time; from iioo onw'ards, and 
contract by both parties, and was sn])posed •preati s f ^^^^''^^'wbat c*arlier in the valley 
to torm a permanent ]>rin('i})le ol imperial Ventclflnd the Ik) than in Tuscany, there 
and ecclesiastical government. arose the institution of the con- 

U W’as impossibU* for the ( hiirch to o"* The resolutions ol tlu* 

abide by the compromise which the imi)(*rial dii't ol Roncaglia in 1158 w’eri* 
cleverness of the Fmpc'ior Henry V. strongly oj)])osed to this highly incon- 
had provided unl(*ss sIk* were walling venient innovation, but after tlie cleleat of 
to surrender all })rospect ot realising l.egnano in ii7t) they w'ere almost t'litirely 
the ambitions of (Gregory, and to hur* annulled by the 'l'reati(*s of Veniie and 
that possibility of sacrificing her owm Constance in J177 and fi8;; onlv tin* 
existence which the course of events im|)erial investiture* ol the ('onsuls Im- 
rendered ])robable. Hence Fo})e Jnnocemt tra\ed the continuance of the* old mqx'iial 
HI. turned the* favourable situation to the supnanaev. 

best advantage, and on July i.ph, ijij. In the second halt ol the twellth ('enturv 
obliged the young Frederic If. to iii 1151 in I^ologna, Ferrara ami Siena, in 

renounce his right ol inteiierence in 1176 in Parma, and in it() 0 in (i(*noa—the 

epi.sco]xd eUrtions a right which the Curia j)osition of the consuls wais take'U by the 
considt*n?d had l)een misused since ri^q. Jk)desta, the supreme official ot the com- 
This great revival ol the pa]>al pow’er mime, who was summoned in every case 
was further strengthened about 1078, and from w’ithout; u}H)n his entry into office he 
Revival November T7th, 1102, by swore to observe the municipal .statutes-- 

of the Papal magnificent legacy of the the first printed copies of wliich are some 

Power Countess Matilda ol Tuscany, of the finest extant incunabula—concen- 
wffiich provided a desirable, trated in his own })ower various functions 
though soon disputed, secular sup])ort ; which had previously been in different 
as might be expected, the new ])owa*r hands, and became in particular supreme 
exercised an indis})utable influence ui)on judge and leader in war. 
the relations of the (jermaii emperor Prosperity was by no means impossible 
with that part ol Upper Italy which was under pajxil government, as is, for 
not under the Pope, or, more exactly, instance, shown by the rapid rise of 
was outside the states of the Church. Benevento to the jK)sition of a city state 
Apart from all other considerations, it after the time when it came under the Pope’s 
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supremacy upon the extinction of its 
Lombard ducal family. In the north, also, 
the })osition of those towns which were but 
loosely dependent upon the states of the 
Church, or had shaken off the burdensome 
rule of their e])iscopal counts, developed 
to no less advantage. I'reedom, indeed, 
in this quarter eventually reached a far 
more brilliant develo])mcnt than in the 
south, which from lijo onwards was 
systematiceilly subjugated by the Xorman 
monarchs, and comriKTcially outstripped 
by Venice, Pisa, and (lenoa. 

The impulse to town inde])endence was 
never so violently o])posed by the Curia as 


transitory succes.ses, such as the subjuga¬ 
tion of Chieri, Asti, and Tortona in 1155, 
the destruction of the defiant Spoleto in 
1155, y^»d the overthrow of CrQ»aa ‘in 
iiix), Milan, Br(*scia and Piacenza in 
ii()2 by Frederic Harbarossa ; this was 
due chiefly to the fact that the empire 
was unable to amalgamate the rising ])ower 
of the (ierman towns with that of the 
state. 

This special grouping and attitude of 
the great j)ow’ers enabk'd Italy to 
survive some centuries, but could not 
prevent her eventual disruptkm, and the 
inevitabk* weakness which n'sulted. Tlioso 




THE EARLIEST HOME OF THE POPES IN ITS MEDIAEVAL STATE 
The most ancient basilica of Rome is the great Church of St. John Lateran, which is regarded as the mother church of 
Rome. Here stood the old palaces of the Laterani family, which were confiscated by Nero and subsequently ordained 
by Constantine as the patrimony of the Popes of Rome. In these palaces the Popes had their residence till the four¬ 
teenth century, when the Vatican became the permanent seat of the papacy after the return from Avignon, in i:{77. 


by the more jKnverful Gorman emperors to 
the time of Henry VI. Consequently the 
good relations subsisting between the Po])e 
and the towns .s])eedily proved to the 
advantage of l oth parties ; th(‘ Po])e had 
a strong j)rotecting force at liis .service, 
and the towns could develop as they 
l)leased. Hence ar so the heroic ]XTiod 
of the VtTona federation of ii()4 and th.* 
Lombard federation of 1167, which, 
among other points, was so im|)ortant for 
the military training of the infantry 
gathered about its Carroccio. The party 
which suffered under that arrangement 
was the empire, notwithstanding some 


neighbours, indeed, who migiit have 
turned this weakness to their own account 
were occupied too entirely with their 
own affairs. Moreover, the ])articipation 
of their ruling classes in the Crusades 
forbade any interference or expansi(m at 
home; the interests of the Cliristian 
nations of the West were for many centuries 
attracted to the East. Thus uixm this 
side no danger was to be feared for a long 
time; on the contrary, the task of 
transporting the numerous forces of the 
Crusades juoved a profitable commercial 
enter})rise, and largely increased the 
f)rosj>erity of the more important coast 
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towns affected by the movement. During 
the centuries in which the greater part of 
the Mediterranean trade belonging to 
such harbours in Lower Italy as Bari and 
Amalti was transferred to the north for 
general or local reasons, Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa became predominant over the other 
towns. V(‘nice had been ruh'd by a Doge, 
y . an office which had become 

almost hereditary until the 
overthrow of the Orseoli 
* in 10 J2 gradually introduced 
an oligarchical government ; eventually 
the oligarchy of the C'omune Venetiarum 
was definit(‘ly founded by the constitu¬ 
tional oath of the Doge Domenico 
Morosini of 1148, and was finally completed 
by the undertaking given by (iiacorno 
Tie])olo u])on his accession to office in I22(). 

So eai'ly as tlu' close of the- 

eltvtMith century Venice dis- 
play<‘d a }ain('ipk‘ ol division, 
remarkable at that period, 
between ( hurch and State, 
whicli was ex])r(‘ssed in tlie 
phrase “ religion is a priv\ate 
matti*r, but one ol serious 
import ” : live hundred years 
later this sejiaration was to 
find its proudest expression 
in the invincible detiaiu'e of 
the Servile Paoli Sar})i to 
Po]X' Paul V. 

Veni('e was recognisc'd as “last of thi 


the sea at a different point from that of 
modern times, ships of considerable size 
could .sail up stream as far as Pisa. The 
jiennon of Pisa pointed to bold seafarers 
the road to victory over the Saracens, as 
far as Corsica and Sardinia, the Balearic 
Isles and North Africa. In 1063 rich booty 
had been secured by a raid upon Palermo, 
and the ju'oduce was employed in ex¬ 
tending with magnificent splendour the 
cathedral, which had been begun in loob. 
This Ix'came the model of many cupola- 
basilicas, which art*, evidence of an ancient 
art once more revived. Din ing the years 
1153-1154 the foundations of the outer 
and inner circuit of the noble baptistery 
were laid, and twenty years later the build¬ 
ing of the tower was begun ; it gradually 
sank towards the south, but by a clev^er 

-dt‘vice of com}H*nsation w'as 

raised to a height of filty-live 
metres. Lastly, the construc¬ 
tion of th(‘ Cainpo Santo, 
begun in the famous north- 
W'est corner of Pisa betwiH'u 
127(8 and 1282, betokens both 
in ])oint ot time and tact the 
memorabk^ conclusion of the 
heroic period of this highly 
rc'ligious commercial n'public. 

In the meantime, notwith¬ 
standing an f)bstinate resist¬ 
ance, Pisa had been out- 
TRiBUNES” strip])ed by Genoa. 'I'Ik' rise 


Venice was recogiusc'd as “last of the tribunes” strip])e(l hy tjenoa. 1 h(‘ rise 
mistress of the .Adriatic even The Roman patriot, Coia di Rienzi, of tlus tovvii is ('(‘rtainly to be 
bvtllc Normans ill 1154^1(1 violently opposed to the j 

TI^')7t and ilVtllk'd lu’isell ot mvolt. He was elected tribune in inij>ulse t() pi ( »S})(‘1 ll y giv'^eil 
that great piratical (‘xpedit ion no 7, but his haughty manner event- by till'Lrusadcs. At fust, by 
geiierallv knowai as the Fourth "ally turned the Romans against inoailS t)f ail alliance with 
. u i i Jiini, and he was iniirdered ill n- i i i 

( rusade to secun* an exten- Pisa lor tlie w^ar against tlie 

sive colonial empire in 1204 in the/F'gcaii infidels iy the Western Mediterranean,Genoa 


Sea. From the outset the Venetian 
merchant had been anxious to grow’ rich by 
means ol trade and ('ommereial juofil, but 
the attainnumt of this object was made 
])()ssible only Viy extending the limits within 
which his mercantile activity could operate. 
Throughout tlu^ habitable globe no one was 
able to develop his activities and increase 
his prosperity with greater treedom than 
th(* eommereial Venetian. 

For a considerable jieriod Pisa had 
shared the fate of Adria, Amalfi, Aqiiilcia, 
Metapontam, Ravenna, and many other 
towns upon the coast. This was due to 
unfavourable political conditions, and to 
a shifting of the coast line, which greatly 
reduced the VTilue of the liai hours. When 
the Arno ran a shorter course and entered 


iiruereu 111 j.f.M. t,* , .i • ^ 

Pisa lor the w^ar against tlie 
infidels iy the Western Mediterranean,Genoa 
attemjited to avoid the obligations wiiieh 
the powerful town on the Arno did not 
ht‘sitate to lay u])on a rival whose jirogress 
had aroused her jealousy ; but neither 
during the years 1 x 4 ween 1070 and 1080 
nor during the jxuiod from iiio to 1120 
_ , was Genoa able entirely to 

^ shake off the yoke of Pisa. 

o°PisT“* in 1133, the latter 

town lost half of lier influence 
upon Corsica, which was really jiapal 
territory, and in 1175 a quarter of her 
dominions in Sardinia. Finally, upon 
August 6th, 1284, the battle of the island 
of Meloria decided the preponderance of 
Genoa, which, from 1270 t ) 1291, was 
under the uniform leadership of two 
Ghibelline “ capital!i,” over Pisa, which 
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was also for the most part a Ghihelline 
town, but was too deeply entangled in the 
faction (piarrels of Tuscany, and was 
therefore losing her maritime j)ower. 
After the year 1261 Genoa was able to 
expand successfully in the (ire(‘k east, a 
])ossibility provided and secured by tlu* 
victory of Meloria, and thus came into 
conflict with Venice, which had lieen lirnily 
estal)lished in that region alter the advan¬ 
tageous (iolden Bull of 1082 and the Fourth 
('rusade ; this conflict of interests caiis(‘d 
continual Iriclion, and did not come to aii 


civilisation were simultaneously formed, 
and almost every one of them proved 
surj)risingly succc'sshd. If to these in¬ 
fluence's be add(‘d the Italian climafl^ii and 
the atmospheric conditions of the south, 
there can be no surprise at the fact that 
during those centuries, so barren of 
j)olitical res\dt, art was able to develop 
and to ])roduc(‘ achievements which could 
stimulate and delight the fourteenth and 
lilteenth centuries. Apart from Petrarch, 
how many celebrities have been produced 
by the bright and cheertul Apennine town 


end until the year Tj8r. 

The rising })rosperity 
of the three great com¬ 
mercial towns during tin' 
eleventh century natur¬ 
ally exercis('d a stimulat¬ 
ing influence uj)on tlx* 
asj>irations of other ('it\’ 
states. We find, indeed, 
tlje inhuid town now 
assuming that prepon- 
tlcraiice which tlu* mari¬ 
time town had pr(‘\’ioTisly 
claimed. Though her 
extensive seal)oar(l 
appears to ofler ever\’ 
advantage to maritime 
communication. Italy at 
that period does not 
seem to have produced f. 
an essentially maritimi' 
nation. Of her general 
area, seventeen and five- 
tenths per cent, is island 
territory ; but even 
tliough the importance || 
ol Sicily b(‘ very highly 
estimated, the influence 
of tfu* .sea upon Italian 
history is by no means 
so obvious as the condi 
lions would lead us to 
expect. In the case of 
Hemnark {)r luigland, th< 



( RIENZI'S MONUMENT AT ROME , • i 

expect. In the case of teenth centuries secured, 

Denmark (ir luigland, the surrounding as a general ruhx no jiermanent jiolitical 
water is tlie striking feature, but in Italy ]>ower ; this fact is due not merely to the 
attention is attracted by the jiroducts of continual jealousies and feuds of the 
the soil. The connection with ('entral several communities — for even the 


of Arezzo, notwithstand¬ 
ing, or perhaps on 
account of, its thin, 
pure air! How entirely 
iiarmonious is the intel¬ 
lectual clarity visible in 
the masterjiieces in the 
Umbrian school oi 

pdntt'i's with the bene¬ 
ficial seclusion of the 
town ol Perugia! In 
colder latitudes tlie com¬ 
forts and luxuries of 
civilisation arc in¬ 

variably connected with 
an impetus to artistic 
])erformauce, and much 
more was this the case 
in thos(' iavoured s])ots. 
The fact that the 

Teut< nic ])e i)le^ began 
their renaissance one 
hundri'd and fifty years 
later than Italy is due 
not merely to the less 
favourable climate, hut 
also to the later rise of 
commcrcial j )rt)S])erity. 

Notwithstanding the 
favours of fortune, the 
Italian towns from the 
eleventh to the thir- 


Kurope overpowers the attraction to the 
Mediterranean, and from the age of the 
communes this influence grows steadily 
stronger. 

Italy displayed that result which in¬ 
variably occurs upon the disruption or 
])artition of the forces latent within a 
nation which is from the outset not 
a uniform whole ; numerous centres of 


economic policy of the maritime town, 
with its comprehensive character, was 
modified by definite tendencies in favour 
of monoiioly—hut in a specially high 
degree to the fact that jiolitical parties 
within individual towns were continually 
in violent conflict. It would be wrong to 
suppose that the policy of the more 
famous city rc])ublics was entirely 
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THE RUINS OF THE FAMOUS CASTLE OF CANOSSA 
The ancient castle of Canossa, high np in the Apennines, is no longer a proud fortress, for it has fallen into decay and 
ruins, It is famous in history on account of its association with the humiliation of the German Emperor, Henry IV. 
[see page :{59()], who, having been excommunicated by Pope Gregory VII., in H»77, followed the papal autocrat to its 
gates, and for three days stood shivering in the snow before obtaining absolution on terms of abject humiliation. 


uniform : siuii catchwords as " (ifiilx'l- 
line Icmh'ncics or “ a ( itadel of Hit* 
(iuelfs ” may easily j^ivc ris(‘ to tliesi* 
erroneous views. On the contrary, in 
those districts of r])peraiid ('entral Italy 
which were gtun'rally under the ])ower of 
the em])('ror loyalty and fear ol iinjuaial 
interlViamce gave an extraordinai y iinjudns 
to tlu' formation ot donu'Stic factions. 

l.’iin I’altn) si rode 

I)i <juei cli’un iniiro ed uiia fo>sa serra 
is the com])laint ol Dante. 

'riiere were, indeed, city lortresses, wliicli 
were almost invariably in defiant revolt 
with gat('S closed to the traveller journey¬ 
ing towards Koine, either bec'ause they 
were atltunjitiiig some theoretical revival 
of the early Roman tradition of freedf)m, 
or because thc'y were essentially hostile to 
the im])crial policy. Bui at least as great 
was the number of those in which an in¬ 
creasing minority succeeded within a lew 
years in cutting off the majority from their 
resources and (hiving them out, themselves 
to suffer a similar fate in their turn alter 
a certain la])se of time. “ Two powers 
were always o]ipos(‘d in Italy, because in 
this country a party could eCcsily be 
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i(.)rm(‘d against any ruliM'.” 'fhe Mon- 
tecchi and tin* ('appfdhdti—Montagues 
and ra.jMilets —are not to be regarded as 
two famili(‘s bitteilv oj^posed to oiU‘ 
anotlu'r in tlu' sanu^ town (Vi'rona), since* 
the ('a])pelletti Ix'Inngrd to ('nunona ; but 
this fact do('S not impair the correctness 
oi the otluT vit*w, that the devidopment 
(>j such communit i(‘s, which might have 
achitwed gre^at results under a system of 
stern self-dis('ii)line, was more often checkc'd 
by their own social and lamily feuds, than 
by wars with th(‘ir iK'ighbours. The 
guilds revolt against the nobility, the 
young generation against the old, and 
even within these grou])s we hnd a social 
line of demarcation whicdi betokens dis¬ 
cord. Thus, the obstinate division into 
imperial and iiajial, into aristocratic and 
democratic republics, distorted and des¬ 
troyed such unity as Henry III. had 
secuH'd in the northern half of Italy, and 
also ])revented the formation of any 
lH*rmanent unity within the more im- 
])()rtant towns. Hence, the history of 
Italy during these centuries is marked by 
the disadvantageous feature of disruption, 
notwithstanding the heroic achievements 
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of individual communities ; and it is of ('anossa, wlio secured the possessions 
consequently impossible for a brief narra- of the W'doni of Tuscany about 1030. 
five to attem})t any detailed account of After the emperor .'iiid Pope had foups-ht 
the several stages of develo})ment. for the valiiabh* inlievitance until^’Ti2(), 

Autonomous city gox'ernment naturahy these western ])()rtions ]^assed to the 
did not ])ossess precisely the same strength greedy towns of Pistoria and Bologna, 
and permanence in every district of l)}q)er Mantua and Reggio, Modena and Lucca, 
and Central Italy. Tndec'd, in isolated All these counts—at that time' the term 
districts native or immigrant ]u*inces were was not official, but merely titulary—were 
able to maintain their ground ; such were able to bring into immediate dependence 
the ])Owerful Aledramids in Piedmont, upon themselv(‘s all towns and districts 
a family which had divided from the tenth wdiich were dissatisfit'd with their state 
century into the several branches of ol tutelage uiuk'r mesm' vassals. By 
Sezze, Albissola, Busca, and Ponzona of this means such districts were transferred 
Vesto and of Montlerrat, which on th(‘ir from the feudal system and were incor- 
side inluTited the ])ossessions of the jiorated in a petty state without further 
dynasty of the Palieologi in 1305. Other difficulty. 

families of this kind were the ('ounts of On the other hand, Rome rejieatedly 
Turin, whose line began with Humbert exjierienced dangennis n'vadts of the 
White Hand of Maurieniu', the counts of citizens against tin' jiapal ])ower. The 
Savoy, and tlu' l.ombard Otbertini or ins])iring exam])le ol Lombard civic free- 
Kstensi, with their rich countries of Milan, dom induced tlu' Romans, who had 
(ienoa, Tortona, J>uni, (iav'ello, Padua, already been excited by v^aiious schisms, 
Este—after the (‘leventh century—and to entertain the jiroject of restoring the 
Bobbio. More short-lived were the counts old rejndilic in the autumn of 1143. This 
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successful attempt was met half way by 
the inflammatory preaching of Arnold of 
Brescia, whose powerful moral exhorta¬ 
tions brought the capital to his feet after 
1147 enabled him to gain a remark¬ 
able triumph, both over the deceased 
Poj^e. Innocent II. (1130 1143), his un¬ 
fortunate opponent of 1139, and over the 
living Pope, Eugenius III. (1145-1153) ; 
eventually in 1153 he was defeated by 
the tenacity of the Englisliman Hadrian 
IV., who declined to abate 
any ])ortion of his rights. Of 
less importance were tlie 
revolts against Alexander 
III., Lucius III. (1180- 
1182), Gregory IX. (1234- 
1235), ^od others. 'I'lirough¬ 
oul t he years in which Rome 
was kit to itself, during the 
“ Babylonish exile of th(‘ 

])a})acy, the symi^toms ol 
decay are so jflainly marked 
that the hopes of noble 
optimists such as Dante and 
Petrarch, who considered 
that but for the Ikjpo Rome 
might become the head of a 
new universal monarchy, 
were wholly nullilied. 'J he two violent 
])ersecutions began in 1347 ^.>54 by 

the “Tribune of the Peopl(\” Rieiizi, 
originally in the name ol tin* Po])e, against 
the Roman nobility, the (olonna, even¬ 
tually devclojH‘(l into grossest tyranny, 
fruitless ol result. 

At one time it had seeim'd as il civic 
freedom in l^})])er and Central Italy, 
hemmed in as it was u})on both the 
north and south, was dooiiK'd to s])eedy 
destruction. It was the ])eriod when, in 
the midst of infinite confusion, the 
brilliant eldest son of the mighty ILarba- 
rossa, the Ein])eror Henry VI., succeeded 
in incor])orating the deserted Norman 
Empire in Lowei Italy and Sicily. Jhising 
his action u})on indisputable hereditary 
right, Henry did not shrink, in April nip, 
from the treacherous abandonment of 
Tusculum, a town loyal to the emperor, 
in order to secure the conijiliance of 
the vacillating Pope Celestine III. His 
hands would now have been free lor 
the humiliation of Naples had not his 
action been checked by the devastations 
of the plague during the summer anfl by 
a conspiracy of his ])rlnces at home. This 
emperor, howevei, though not thirty years 
of age, inexorably pursued his object, 
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enthusiasm. 



THE TYRANT EZZELINO 
He was a Ghibclline leader in the 
reign of King Manfred, and fought 
stubbornly on behalf of that cause. 


andsccuied il, at the ex])ensc of some 
crueltv, in the course of the voar 1194. 
In the ineanwhile his cause was vigorously 
and tenaciously defended by the brave 
])crsistence of his wife, by Conrad of 
Liitzelhard, by Diepold of Schweins])eunt, 
l)y the vigorous Dean Adenulf of Monte 
('assino, and others. 'J'hese facts are 
recorded in a Latin ])oem of Magister 
Petrus de hT:)iilo, with magnificent 
That union of the (ierman 
and Lower Italian Sicilian 
kingdoms, wliich Italian 
nationalism feared, and (ier- 
nian nationalism disliked, 
had now become an accoin- 
plished fact. The Duke of 
Spoleto at that time was 
Conrad of ITslingen ; tlu* 
C ount ol Ancona and Duke* 
of th(‘ Romagna was tbe 
faithful High Steward. Mark- 
ward oi Annweiler. while the 
Duke of Tuscany and of the 
inheritance of Matilda was 
the (‘inpiM'or’s brother Pliili]). 
M('dia‘val (ierman history 

very rnrely display (*da power 
so iar-reaching and so cen- 
tralis(‘d as that which belonged to the 
occu])ant ol the imperial throne in the 
year ii()5. 

'l‘h(‘ ii'.ore striking was the suddi'ii 

colIaj>se ol thi^ l)r()ud world-<'mpire im- 

mcdiat(‘ly after the death of Henry VL, 
in ii()7. 4 h(' ju'ocess was begun i>\ 
('onstance, tbe queen-widow, who recc'ivt'd 
her em])ire as a h(‘f Iroin the Poj)e, and 
banished the (iermans. In 1198 the 
powers ol the apostolic legate, so incon¬ 
venient To the Curia, also disaj)])eareil. 
So early as November, 1197, federation 
was formed in Tuscany between Florence, 
Siena, Lucca, Volterra, Arezzo, Prato, and 
other towns. Ancona and Sjioleto over¬ 
threw their masters in 1198. Alessandria, 
the name which had been changed on March 
14th, 1183, to “ C'tTsarea,” resumed the 
oflensive name of 1168. To these facts 
was added the double election of March 
8th and June 9th, 1198, which shattered 
and paralysed the powers of Germany. 
Pope Innocent III. (1198-12 if)) was 
])recisely the man to turn this favourable 
situation to the best account, though it 
must also be admitted that as guardian 
of the emperor's son, Frederic IL, he 
administered his Southern Italian inherit¬ 
ance upon disinterested principles. At 
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the same time, fifty years of imperial monarchical government, connected 

government in Upper Italy had so firmly with Germany only by i)ersonai union, 

rooted that institution that the year Fredeiic II., however, transferied the 

1210 seemed to reverse the position of centre of his wide activities to th^**south 

1197. However, with the Pope's help, in the midsummer of 1220, and the 

Frederic II. expelled the victorious struggle between the Pope and emperor 

Guelfs from 1212 onwads. was consequently renewed. Ui)on this 

The Northein Italian towns were unable, occasion it was a struggle for life or 

as usual, to resolve upon any uniform death. Frederic showed great dexterity 

policy, by reason of their mutual mistrust, in turning to the best account the origin- 

arid the opjrosition between the Guelfs ally meagre support which the emperor 

and Ghibellines steadily increased. The had found among the towns in 122b, 1231, 

Church .State, in that exjiansion guaran- and 1236. On November 27th, 1237, 

teed in 1213 by the Golden Bull of Kger, at Cortenuova, between Crema and 

now again included Tuscany and tin* Bergamo, he succeeck'd in inflicting a 

inheritance of Matilda, Siioleto and comjilete defeat ujion the hostile towns ; 

Ancona, Ravenna and the Pentapolis. In 1238 he subjugated Tuscany, united 

'J'he Curia was also the feudal siqierior Sardinia to his dynasty by the marriage 

of Sicily, which was under a strong of Enzio with Adelasia, and remained 



THE LAST HOURS OF EZZELINO, A PRISONER AT SONCINO 
Palling' to surprise Milan in 1259 and to conquer the Lombard crown and rule as a Ghibelline, Ezzelino. a 
leader of that cause, was taken prisoner, and died of his wounds at Soncino on September 27th of that year. 

Ihc jwiiitinji hy 1 
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master of almost the whole of Italy until 
the death of (irej^ory IX., on August 21st, 
1241, and even after the election ol 
Innocent IV., on June 25th, 1243. 

The Lombard question, however, cut 
off all ho])(‘s of any general ])acilication. 
The month of Juh, 1244, when the Pope 
retired from Koine and went to Lyons 
vk n (ienoa, marks the 

of Kin^ declension of the Hohenstauf- 

^ fen domination, which was 

unal^U; to maintain its groiintl 
aft< r the siirjirise of Parma in June, 1247, 
though it orteivd a l)old resistance and 
secured isolated succeS''(‘s. “ Stravit 
inimiciim ( hristi colubrum Fredericnni” 
(He crushed the enenn ol Christ, tlu‘ 
serpi 111 Frederic) is the inscrijition uj)on 
ni(> tomb of Innocimt in the Catliedral of 
Na])le"-. AftcT the jirematuia* deatli by 
fe\cr ('.f King Conrad IV., who had over- 
])0\ver(‘(l ('a]Hia and Na])ies in 1253, the 
disaster [iroved irre])arable, notwith¬ 
standing the nobl('eftortsof King Manfred, 
who revived the splendour of tlie court ol 
Palermo in 1258, a.nd the energetic 
support ol his viceroy, the Count Jordan 
d’Agliano. 

The day of Montaptn ti, Sejitember 4th, 
i2bo, remained a disaster for the Guelf 
town ol FloreiK'e and a triuin])h for the 
(ihilielliiK'S of Siena. Equally unsuccessful 
was the attenqit of h>.zelino to surjirisi* 
Milan in 1250, to compier the Lombard 
crown, and to rule, in intention at least, 
as a (ihibelline. The tyrant died of his 
wounds on Scqitember 27111 of that year, 
as a jirisoner in Soncino. d he ])eriod of 
German su])remacy was detinitely at an 
end. Koman nationalism triunqihed in 
the ])erson of Charles of Anjou, who was 
brought forward by the French l^ipes. 
Urban IV. and Clement IV. On February 
2bth, I20b, he overthrew Manfred at 
Benevento ; on August 23rd, T2b8, lie 
conquered the last male Hohenstauffen, 
Conradin, a son ot Conrad IV., in the jilain 
of Palentina, between Tagliaeozzo and 
Alba at Senrcohi, by a timely advaii'^e 


of his reserves, while on June iilh, 
1926, he routed Provenzano Salvani of 
Siena at Colic di Val cCElsa. 

It must not. however, be sniqiosed 
that German inthienee in tlie south was 
but a transitory phenomenon which left 
no traces behind. The foundation of 
Manfredonia at Siiumto in I2()i- 1263 is a 
direct rehu'cnce to its founder by name. 
7 'he fairest ruins of A])ulia, from the 
magnificent fortress ol C'astel del Mont(‘ to 
the scanty remnants ol tin* tombs of two 
(‘in])resses in Andria. are memorials of tlie 
brilliant jicriod wlu'u tlu‘ favonrilt* settle¬ 
ments of a world-wide ruler wi'ia* situated 
in the “ Capitanata.” and wlum h'oggia 
\\d< his capital. Thi' name of h'rederic 11 . 
is i(‘V(‘re<l among the A])iilians ol to-day 
as that ol NajKileon among the French. 
The inhabitants ol Bitonti still show with 
pride the stone tal>l(‘t on which the great 
enqHTor has termed them “ asinini.” 

He who stands in tlu' (‘alhcdral ol 
PahM'ino, before the ])()r})h\ry and marble 
tombs of Henr\ VT., J^'ri'di'iic IL. and 
their (piecns. will ri*alise that the connec¬ 
tion ot Italy with tin' (ierman Em])ire 
was no mi'i'e em])ty theory, maintahn'd 
with difficulty for a few dt'cadi'S, but was, 
on the contrary, a stern fact to which 
nunK'roiis generations, voluntarily or in¬ 
voluntarily, were forced to vield. Th(‘ 
Giielfs ma\', in (‘xcess ol ]>atri()tism, regard 
the (ierman domination as one ol tin* 

“ l)arbarian invasions; ” the Hohenstantten 
dvnastv can contidontlv confront the 


question wliether it ga.\'(' mon* than it 


Renaissance 
Debt to 
Germany 


rercived to the ('oimtry. 'I'ln* 
Renaissance owes something to 
tlie infusion ol (h'rman blood, 
whether ot knights or crafts¬ 


men, which eertainlv modified the mixed 


Italian nationality, though to what extent 
is a matter of conjecture rather than ot 
demonstration. In any" case the calm and 
urqirejudiced observer will avoid the 
eiTof ot estimating the magnificent im- 
]ierialism of })ast ages by the measure ol 
German particularism. 












FLORENCE AND VENICE IN THE DAYS 
OF THEIR SPLENDOUR 

AND THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD IN ITALY 


F rom the ltali«in jioint of view the fall 
of tlu‘ Hohenstauffon dynasty imjdiod 
lilx'ration from an op})ressive alien rule. 
In view ot the Angevin su])reniaey on the 
on(‘ hand, and the revival of the (k'rman 
claims under flenry VII. u])on the other, 
it might reasonably be sujiposed that the 
liberation had been ])ui*ely nominal, and 
that the old tyranny remained. In this 
view there was some truth. The devas¬ 
tating quarrel Ix'tween the Ciuelfs and 
(ihibellin(‘s coiMiniu'd, though the recollec¬ 
tion of its origin had gradually died away. 

The last c'uiperor who was crowned in 
Romt‘ belongs to the hlteenth century— 
Frederic HI., crowned on March ibth, 
1452, with the Lombard crown, and on 
March i()th with the imperial crown ; the 
last em])er()r who assumed the title of king 
and em])eror from Italy does not appear 
until the sixteenth century -Charles V., 
crowned on February 22nd and 24th, 
_ 15'/). at Bologna. The German 

. supremacy was thus by no 

Supremacy entirely brought io an 

end by the overthrow of 1268, 
though in the meanwhih*, the general 
situation had undergone great transforma¬ 
tion and modification. 

Apart from the meteoric reviv'al of the 
true imjierial ruh'r in the ])erson of Henry 
VII., we know of no German king who was 
able to realise in practice the tradition of 
northern sujirernacy. After his time we 
meet only with vague theories and mere 
shadows of the former ])ower. It is a jiaper 
supremacy, which the (iermans from the 
lime of Lewis of Bavaria could no more 
renounce than the Hansa towns were 
able at a later time to surrender their 
privileges, wliich, though attested by 
documents, had long In lien into disu.se. 
A country divided by nature into two 
])arts at least, and by its previous history 
into countless divisions, could not be 
permanently governed by means of ex¬ 
peditions to Rome as occasion arose. 
Hence Upper and Central Italy went their 


own ways. Conditions in the south were 
somewhat different, for this })arl of the 
country long remained under the do nina- 
tiou of foreign ruleis. 

'File question has Ix'en raiscLl whether 
th(‘ d(‘('ay and downfall of the su])remacy 
of the “ (unperors from different 
dynasties” between 1273 and 

who were resp(‘cted only 

Unhappy i r 

occasionally or not at all, 
implied the outset ol a hap])ier age for 
those districts of Italy wfiich had hitherto 
been ])rimarily anti-(German. It is a ques¬ 
tion which can be answered definitel\ in the 
negative ; sufficient evidenc(‘ for the answer 
may be gained by a glance at Dante’s 
‘‘ Divina Commocha.” The responsi¬ 
bility for failure rests chiefly u})on the 
incompetence of the contemporary Popes 
after Innccent IV.. who had c\'en made a 
formal entry into Naples shortly before 
his death, in 1254,and altcu* the important 
Nicholas III. Orsini (1277-1280). This in- 
competenc'e is twice nianitested—in 1282 
when Sicdly was lost to Aragon, and in 1303 
when the })a]xicy was defeated by French 
naticmalism. 

It cannot be denied that during the 
first half of the thirteenth century Italy 
displayed fair possibilities of devclojirnent 
to an independent and national course 
of existence. In this res])ect the first 
})lace must be given to the movement 
connected with the preaching of Francis 
of Assisi, and to his disciples who carried 
their ins])iring enthusiasm abroad, after 
121C*, from the beautiful Umbrian mountain 
town, with its fortress church. It is 
TK 7 difficult in a few words to give 
- * . an adequate account of the 

® ** enormous effect produced by 

thes(* relormers. which con¬ 
tinued almost uninterru])tedly till the time 
oi Bernardino of Siena, who died in 1444. 

• The national life of Ital v in the thirteenth 
century displayed the most varied features. 
Geographical configuration and climate, 
position with reference to neighbours and 












THE HOME OF THE FRANCISCAN ORDER: THE FORTRESS CHURCH OF ASSISI 
Among the movements that were witnessed in Italy dnring the early part of the thirteenth century that associated 
with the preaching of Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan Order was significant. From the beautiful 
Umbrian mountain town, with its fortress church, shown in the illustration, he and his disciples went forth on 
preaching expeditions, and their zealous religionism did much to mould and influence the life of that period. 

th(* world at large, had produced different cleared the ground for the iierrnaneiit 
effects in Sicily, Koine. Milan, and Venice, reception of the beauty and the treedorn 
Institutions were in a state ot flux, and gathered from classical anticpiity. This 
nowhere do W(‘ meet with any definite preparation was the work o‘'tlw’thirteenth 
constitution. No one town constitution century—a work peiformed tentatively, 
resembled any other. At every jioint with vacillation, and at times wiih apjial- 
transformatioii, confusion, and transition ling retrogression, but ujion the whole 
meet the eye. None the less, however, witli sucOfss ; for it was a ]ieriod which 
a certain uniformity is jilainly obvious, made that most valuable of all discoveries, 
and this is ])rovided by the ferment which the truth of individualism, 
ran throughout the lower classes from Tliis achievement was not attained 
the outset of the thirteenth century, without a severe struggle. Opjiosition, 
'fhis phenomenon is not confined to negation, resistance, such w(‘rc the ob¬ 
it aly ; a similar social movement appears stacles. To escape from the ordinary 
in France and vSjiain, and even in the colder grooves of existence and thought, to throw 
climate of North-west Kuro]H'. The term off jiolitical or ecclesiastical tyranny, such 
“Renaissance” usually evokes in our was the doctrine which then occupied and 
minds the thought of those brilliant attracted the strongest and noblest minds 
achievements which this revival produced of the period. “ Unifonnity disappeared 
in the domains of literature and art. in individualism.” The state became con- 

We are too much inclined to forget scious of its individuality, began to realise 
that the spiritual, scientific and artistic its tasks and to oppose the Church, which 
Renaissance would never have exercised was attempting to break its bonds. A 
the deep comprehensive influence winch it similar process was advancing within the 
actually exerted had it not been preceded minds of particular men. Situation and fate 
by a long period of preparation which raise the individual upon occasion to the 
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superhuman j)osition of an Ezzelino da 
Romano, who j^ersecuted with violent 
tyranny as evil any refusal to recognise 
what lie j^ersonally considered just, right, 
or necessary. 

Positiorrand circumstance again may 
ovcrwh('lm the individual in associa¬ 
tions scorning every instinct of humanity, 
sucli as the orthodox intolerance mani¬ 
fested in 1303 towards the Paterene Fra 
Dolcino. Others are driven—and the case 
is frequent—to renounce the secular life, 
to abandon the family and state, to pro¬ 
claim their ])ersonaI belief in conscious 
icvolt against ecclesiastical authority, or 
are indiu ed to wander abroad as apostles 


dcmningall secular pleasure and all secular 
quarrels, to the time of his Dominican 
brother Girolamo Savonarola, who fell a 
victim in 1498. under the most tl'igical 
circumstances, to the j)oliticaI intrigues of 
hostile Francisc:ans. 

In all these talented fanatics two 
instincts were fiiriously struggling—thcj 
instincts of subjection to authority and 
of individual freedom. At a later date 
the victory was secured u])on other soil ; 
one witness can here serve—the stake* at 
which the ex-Dominican Giordano Hnino 
was burnt on Febniary 17th, iboo. De¬ 
lirium and fanaticism jiroduced no per¬ 
manent result, and certainly none in 


offering a ])attern of the ascetic life, and Italy. The enthusiasm })ass('d away, and 


denouncing the irreligious and 
-sinful habits of nobles and apos 
tates. It was tendencies of this 
hitter character that enabled 
St. Dominic to found his order 
in 1215 ; he s}>eedily secured 
large numiiers of adlu'rcnts 
Iroin Florenc e, (Irvieto, Perugia 
and Ra\'enna, as far as Taren- 
tum and Palermo, beyond the 
straits. 

Freethinking and scholas¬ 
ticism, church discipline and 
sectarianism, mysticism and 
religious mendicancy, are the 
whcilly dissimilar children ol 
one and the same mother. Even 
the foundation of the poetical 
Francis of Assisi is penetratc*d 
entirely by individualism ; the 
founder combines in his own 
person the .subjective ])c>et, tlie 
friend ot the poor and the 
.shepherd of souls, seeking his 
own salvation, and in some* 
caintradiction the “ca]>ut” ol 
a “ religio or brotherhood, 
thus connecting the inner life ol 
th.e individual and the sancti¬ 
fication of his])er.sonal salvation 
with the service of others and 



with the service of others and Giordano bruno Bonifacio, and others, together 
ready obedience to their will, austere Carthusian order. He With 400,000 kiiights, peasants, 
These facts are jilain from the died in 1101 . citizens, c lergy, anti bishops 

history of the' Franciscan order from the from a score of great towns. 


]"ra Salimbene de Adaino, tlie 
tirst modern historian, a true 
contemporary of Frederic* II., 
the first modc'rn jirince, retails 
with aj)parcnt rom])lac't‘ncy the 
biting satire of the Florentine 
grammarian Bnoncomjiagno : 

“ Ft Jolianncs jolianni/al 
et .sallando cliorc-izat. 

MikIc) salta, in<»clo salta, 
cjui coclcjruni jX'lis alia ! 

Saltat isle, saltat illc* 
resaltatit cohortes niille ; 
saltat chorus doniiiiaruni 
saltat du.v X’ciielianini.’’ 

John lunv shows himself true John, 
Dancing, le ads the* chorus on. 
Dancing early, dancing late*, 

Thou slialt win to hc*aven’s gate ! 
Dancing here and clanc!ing the re, 
C'rowcls are dancing c*verywhere. 
.See the troopsbf danic'S a-ciancing ! 
See the Doge of \'enic*e prancing ! 

In fact, upon August 28th, 
1223, on the meadow of 
Paquara by the Etsc h, to the 
south of Verona. Brother John 
is said to have prc'ached from a 
lofty pulpit to a motley crowd 
of listeners and sjiccTators, 
including the roiints of 
_('amino, Fstc, Romano, San 


year 1221, and also from the liistory of art 
in general. The jiassionate ])reachers of 


Notwithstanding the hopcdc'ssness and 
apparent difficulty of its individual jiheno- 


repentance, who offered a fanatical opposi- mena, the whole movement undoubtedly 


tion to all that could beautify and refine 
existence, inexorably oj^posed all those 


produced one good effect—it stirred the 
pcjople from their state of senseless 


innovations comprehended under the term indifferent torpor. Though the waves 
“ Renaissance,” from the Dominican John of the movement occasionally passed 
of Vicenza, the peacemaker of 1233, con- beyond the frontiers of Italy, yet one 
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Boccaccio Dante Petrarch 

THREE GREAT FIGURES OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


The awakening of Europe to a new era of literary activity was due in large measure to the rise of these three writers 
of Italy. Dante was, of course, the supreme poet of mediaeval times, bridging the gulf that had been unspanned since 
Virgil. In Petrarch and Boccaccio tlie Renaissance took two* different courses, the former great poet and thinker 
striving to direct it along the high spiritual plane on which Dante had placed it, and Boccaccio, in his warm humanism, 
achieving the more readily attainable by the broad appeal of his prose writings to the primal sympathies of mankind. 


of its results, and that by no means the 
least important, was the strengtlieniipe^ of 
the national eonsriousness. The “ ]>ataria ’’ 
of Milan, the atteinjits at ecdesiastical 
reform which Ariald, I.andulf and Krlcin- 
bald had undtM'taken betwetm 1056 and 
1057 assumed a jK)lltical character in the 

It 1 ’ Y r time. The ascetic, 

ay a ear reforming move- 

H.ne).j.h 

bmed to sccun! a domestic 
renovation of Italy liad tlie p^'ople given 
greater attention to the tc'achers and had 
the two niendi('ant orders given in their 
adherence to the ])a]).'icy with less rapidity. 

The suppression of factious animosity, 
with its evil consequences, and of the sf)irit 
of private revenge in the year of Halle¬ 
lujah, 1233, might havt' led to a fruitful 
j)olitical union of all classes ; in the year 
1220 St. Francis him.self preached the 
cause of ]ieace with ])owerfui effect in the 
town of Bologna, a city highly cultured 
though torn by domestic faction. A similar 
note can be lieard even in the ])essimistic 
assertions and gloomy prophecies of the 
Cistercian abbot Joachin of Idore, and in 
the exaggerated diatribes of his adluTent, 
the Minorite Gherardino of Borgo San 
Donnino in 1254 against the Holamstautfen. 

At that moment individual poets in 
Sicily, from Arezzo, Bologna, Todi, and 
Florence, who w('re all de])endent upon 
the Latin and Provencal languages, Jiad 
ventured to write in a kind ol Italian 
national language. Thus the thirteenth 
century amalgamated the motley popula¬ 
tion of Italy into a national whole, 
or gave a highly promising impulse to 


eventual national union. The ])atriotic 
art and th(‘ literary splendour of that 
poetic const('llation, i)ant('. Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, confirm this event. The 
]>ossibility of a successful ascent to 
the.se intellectual summits dej)e’id(‘d u])on 
economic prosperity rather than u])on 
pol i t i ca 1 ] )re- ei n i ne nc'e. 

That such ])rosperity c.xisted in full 
abundance is ])roved by the appalling 
h(‘ight of the rate of inten^st and the 
nourishing j)ositi()n of the moneylender. 
It is extraordinary how- often we meet 
with decrees upon'this latter occupation, 
whicli forced the heirs of the money¬ 
lenders to mak(i a penitent restoiation of 
pro])erty gained by “ rof)b(irv and evil 
means,” and rimiind us almost ot the 
humiliating ])enancc w'hich Otto III. 
performed in 1001 befon* St. Romuald 
in the old basilica of Sant’ Apollinarc at 
Ravenna ” on account of crimes com¬ 
mitted.” A protocol concerning money- 
lending by Italians who carried on business 
in Nimes shows that interest w'asdemanded 


at the rate of 75, T13, 120, 175, and 218 
per cent., and even 2(12 and 2bf) jier cent.— 
ligures in comparison with which the 
average rate of 43*33 per cent, ajipears 


When 

Moneylenders 

Flourished 


com]jarati vely modest. 
There was every reason for 
giving the name of ” Lom¬ 
bard ” to the credit banks. 


The chief centres of the money-changers and 
usurers were A.sti, Chieri, and Piacenza in 


the north-w^est, Venice and Vicenza in tln^ 
north-east, Siena, Lucca, and Florence in 
Tuscany, Rome in the states of the Church, 
and San Germano in the south. The 
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discovery of the St. Gothard Pass, about 
1220, com}>leted the prosperity of finance 
and mercantile communication. 

The term “ signoryas a])]die(l to these 
city states is not to be regarded as in every 
case implying fully deviiloped individual 
supremacy. Siuh a view would be 
erroneous. Tlu; Italians of this tim<i 
ratlier com])rehended under the term 
“ signoria ” rej)ublican freedom in visible 
form, though it was a freedom \’ery remote 
from the idea of freedom which the 
nineteenth century and English models 
have inspired. In Flortmcc, for instance, 
the term signorv denoted for many decades 


the rule of the lieads of the guilds until 
the time of the Medici. After 1282 and 
129J the popular power of this town lay 
in the hands of the ])riors, who in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and of the Gonfa- 
loniero di Giustizia (the standard-bearer 
ol justice). The signory of Vtuiice was 
jM'actically the ministry of the Doge. In 
other ])arts of the country, where the 
general exhaustion consequent u])on the 
struggles of social classes had i)roduced 
an earnest desire for ])caci‘, tlui institu¬ 
tion dev'elo})ed upon different lines : here 
w'e find the civic dissensions compos(‘d by 
impartial mediators, acting in a dis¬ 
interested manner, 
or we nie(‘t, under 
other circum¬ 
stances, \vith a 
tyranny in its 
sternest form. 
“The friend” 
often e n o u g h 
disagreeably sur- 
jirised the weak 
by api)earing in 
the character of 
a guanlian, W’hose 
rule c o u 1 d no 
longer be over- 
throwm. 'riius it 
was that the 
Grimaldi of Genoa 
made themselves 
masters of Monac'o 
in the fourteenth 
century. 

It is no matter 
of surjirise that in 
the states of the 
Church during the 
same century other 
signorics of the 
kind w'ere founded, 
and maintained 
their ground for 
some tiiiK^ in view^ 
of the w^‘ll-known 
mildness of the 
papal rule, which 
in any case was 
rcdiictxl to com¬ 
parative impo¬ 
tence by the 
“ Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity." Thus the 
Pepoli, and after 
them the Benti- 
vogli, ruled over 
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DANTE IN HIS EXILE SEEKS FOR PEACE 


Because of his adherence to the White Guelfs, Dante was banished from his native city, 
Florence, in 1302, and never again did he see his home, as he died a wanderer in 1.321. 
The above illustration, from the painting by P, van Ouderaa, shows the poet at the 
monastery of Santa Croce Cirvo, at which he found shelter on his way to Paris. When 
asked by the kindly friar what he sought, Dante made the brief answer, “Peace." 


A SESSION OF THE GREAT COUNCIL IN THE HALL OF THE COLLEGE OF VENICE 
The small but beautiful chamber in the ducal palace known as the Hall of the College was chiefly used for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors and state functions of the Grand Council, a session of which is represented in the above picture 

l-toiti the p.iiiitiii;; l>v M.iloiiilit.i in tin* I'r.nlo tiler) at Madinl, 

Bologna, tlu* Da Foloiita over Ravenna— July 31st, 12(K). l^isa was obliged to cede 
Dante’s])laceoi reluge- the Manfredi over Corsieaand ])art of Sai'dinia to (lenoa. ])ay- 
Faeiiza, the Ghibelline Ordalaffi over Forli, ing an indeinnily of i()o,o()o liit\ and w;is 

the Malateste over Rimini, the Varani driven from the sea. 1 C\eiitiially, in 131 5, 

over CameriiK), the Montefeltri over it was easily overpowered by th(‘(^1 Ini)eiliiie 

Urbino, lh(‘ Prefetti da Vico over Viterbo I'guccione dt^lla J^'aggiiiola. who aNo 

and Civita Vecchia. Jlere also the Italian subjugated I.ucca in 1314—wh« re Dante 

ttMidency towards multiformity is j)re- u])on his second banishment, K'inained 

served. The case may be sumrnt^d uj) as until and d(‘feated Florence on 

follows. In ])laces where the term August 20th, 1315, at Monte ('atini. In 

“ signoria ” implies no expressed lordship, 131O Fguccione was bani.shed from Pisa 

develoj)ment remained some decade.^ on account of his severity to Castruccio 
behind, in comparison with other towms Venetian ^—who died in 1328 as 
w'hich possessed “signori” ])ro])er. As Duke of Lucca—and other nobles, 

a matter of fact, the free communes in n^^eated signoiy was then held by 

Tuscany maintained their ground longer ® Gherardcsca family until 

than in Upper Italy, and in this respect June 5th, 1347, after which date the 

such examjdes as the? signori of Florence Gainbacorta family retained a coinpara- 

were a late growdh of the preceding age. tively firm grasj) of the ])Ower until 1399, 

After the battle of Medoria, Pisa cnciured notwithstanding changes of fortune and 

three years of Guelf sutiremacy under occasional alterations of constitutional 

('ount IJgolino della (ihcTardesca, as form. 

captain-general (1285-1288). When this The jiroud city of Genoa had inflicted a 

yoke had been shaken off with great crushing defeat, on September 5th, 12(^8, 

cruelty, the decay of the town was ujion the Venetian fleet off the Dalmatian 

accelerated by the restoration of a island of Curzola. For some time it was 

communal government; in the armistice of governed by a (ihibelline party in the 
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style of a signory, upon a democratic an end to tiie wide membership of the 
.])asis, though with two aristocratic chiefs : commune, and to replace this body by 
on November 22nd, 1311, this independ- a smaller council, invested with sovereign 
ence, whicli the town had maintained ])owers, to substitute for the demC^acy 
even against Charles of Anjou, was re and mob ruh'an oligarchy of consuls and of 
placed by an imperial signory. the podesta, which eventually gave way 

This government, however, was of short to a half monarchical signoria. This pro¬ 
duration, and soon afterwards civil war cess can be traced ]^lainly throughout the 
broke out the more violently. The result- constitutional life of Venice. On the 

ing disasters w'ere invariably compensated other liand, in Venice a purt^ monarchy 

and re])aired by the advantages of ^ never came into existence; in 

geographical ])osition, a highly valuable great council " 

attribute : had they been j:)ossessed, for Executed palact* of the Doge, in the 

instance, in tlie same measun?, by the centre of the row of seventy-six 

ambitious town ot Ancona, Ancona would Doge portraits, a black plate marks the 

undoubtedly have l)ecome a second Genoa. spot which should have been occupied 
The attempts of the inhabitants to shake by the portrait of tlu‘ Doge Marino Falicro, 
off the rule of Milan, of the French, of a who was beheaded on A})ril 17th, 1355, 

foreign Montferrat dynasty, or, finally, for high treason. The [)odesta, notwith- 

of a native aristocracy, never resulted in standing his title*, “ by the grace of (iod,” 

any ])ermancnt success. was very far fiom enjoying a monarchical 

Affairs in Venice ran a .similar, and yet ])osition, and similarly the ])owers of the 
in details a verv different, course. The Doge were strictly limited by several 

similarity consisted in the desire, which oligarchical authorities, the. “signori” 

most ol the Italian towns disjdayed, to ])ut ])roper of Venire. The more or less 



THE HALL OF THE GREAT COUNCIL AT VENICE 
In this masrnificently decorated hall, whose wails and ceiilngrs were painted by Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and 
other famous artists employed at the expense of the republic, the Great Council, presided over by the Doge, met to 
deliberate on the affairs of the state. Around the frieze are 'portraits of all the Doges in the history of Venice with 
the exception of Marino Faliero, who himself fell a victim to the extraordinary intrigues which were commonplaces in 
the annals of the ambitious republic and its unscrupulous statesmen. This chamber is one of the gems of Venice. 
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ON THE GRAND CANAL AND OTHER FAMOUS SCENES IN VENICE 
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Between the famouspillars (1), looking across to S. SfToilemS 

offenders of old Venice were beheaded. The equestrian statue of Co com ^), an 
undistinguished captain of the republican army, is said to be the , 

The ducal palace, the library, and the famous Campanile, A" ^ ^ 

course of rebuilding, are seen m our third view, and the facade of St. Mark s (4), 


THE SPLENDID MONUMENTS OF THE GREAT DAYS OF VENICE 































HaRMSWORTH history of the world 


stringent absolutism of a Carrara, Medici, 
Scala, and Visconti was never at any time 
possible in the history of Venice. 

Thus from 1148, and to a greater extent 
from 1192, onwards, at which date Enrico 
Dandolo swore to the constitution, Venice 



VENETIAN CITIZEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
From a painting in the Corsini Gallery, Florence 


for fully six centuries remained tlie pattern 
ol a true oligarchy. Great, indeed, were 
her achievements in this character. After 
the Fourth Crusade, which brought vast 
profit to the Venetians (1202 1204), siu? 
lounded her possessions in the Adriatic and 
the Ionian Islands, and consc)lidated and 
extended her hold of Cerigo and Eul)(t.*a, 
of Candia and Cyprus. Tlie state became 
imrely mercantije. (Commercial voyages 
grew to the size of expeditions. Nicolo 
Maffeo and Marco Polo n’lnained in (China 
at the court of Kublai Khan Irom 1275 
to 1292. 

To the reasonable vexation of Venice, 
the Latin Empire was overtlirown in 
1261 by the efforts of Genoa, and the 
rule of the Palaeologi was restored, though 
CO a more modest extent. The unfavour¬ 
able conditions in Syria increased the 
rivalry of Venice and Genoa for juedomin- 
ance in the Black Sea, where Tana and 
Kaffa were the chief centies of (Genoese 
commerce. Eventually the long-desired 
end to the struggle was secured by the 
surrender of Chioggia on June 22nd, 1380, 
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ensured by the co-operation of Vittore 
Pisani and Carlo Zeno, and by the Peace 
of Turin of August 8th, 1381, which was 
gained by the good offices of the “ Green 
Count " Amadeo VI. of Savoy. After that 
dale a new revival began. Advantageous 
treaties with tfie infidels were justified 
after 1454 with the characteristic excuse, 
“ Venetians first and (Christians after¬ 
wards.” The ])revious c(‘ntury, however, 
had induced the Doge Francesco Dandolo 
(i32()-I33()) to make ('xtemsive acquisitions 
ol feiritory in the Tre\'isan interior. Th(‘S(‘ 
mainland conquests were succe'ssfully con¬ 
tinued as far as the Adda and Rimini by 
his successors in office. Michele StcMio 
(1400-1414), Tommaso Mocenigo (1414 
142 ;), and Franci'sc'o h'oscari (1423-1457), 
together with Erasmo Gattanu'Iata ol 
Kami in 143)8, celebrated by Donatc'llo’s 
mounted figun* Ix'lore Sant’ Antonio at 
Padua, who saved the re])ublic whi'ii 
captain-g(‘neral Irom tlu' Viscontine con- 
dotti('re Niccolb Piccinino. 

If we turn our eyes u])on the extc'nsion 
of the S(|uare of St. Mark, running towards 
the sea, astonishmiMit and admiration are 
infinittN so clos(‘ has bet‘n the co-o})eration 
ludween Nature and human art. Yet even 



A VENETIAN SENATOR IN HIS ROBES 
From a painting by Tintoretto 


a view in full moonlight will not provide 
unmixed satisfactirm. Between the two 
granite pillars bearing St. Theodore and 
the lion of St. Mark rises the shadow of 
the hero of Maclodio (1423), the condottiere 
Francesco Bussone of Carmagnola, who 
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was executed on March 5th, 1432. On the 
right hand, the silent mint reflects the 
watchful strength of the Venetian consti¬ 
tution. Hut few windows illuminate the 
solemn splendour and the proud dignity 
of the Doge’s i)alace. Even though its 
notorious leaden chamlx'rs have been 
destroyed for iio years, yet its “ cisterns,” 
its rack chamber, and its Bridge of Sighs 
which connects it with the old criminal 
])rison, jireserve the menioric's of a system 
of state iiKpiisition .and police supervision, 
the coiinter])art ol whic h can have existed 
only in Spain or under Asiatic desj)ots. It 
is no men; chance that the ambassadorial 
and diidomatic systcaus and the use of a 
diplomatic ci))her — 

(‘videnced by docu- 
mc'iitssot'arly as 122 () 

- lound tlu'ir earliest 
and most dis- 
tinguislied develoj)- 
nuMit in Waiice. 

It would indec'd In* 
sur})rising that th(' 

})lastic. arts h(‘r<‘ 
iound so fertile a soil 
were it not for the 
lact that economic 
|>j‘osp(’rity and tlie 
f)ri(‘ntal wealth of 
the ambitious reign¬ 
ing families inspired 
and preserv'ed the 
taste lor bc'auty and 
luxury. Andrea del 
Verr(»cchio, the 
creatin' of the magni¬ 
ficent equestiian 
statue of the captain- 
general, Hartoloin- 
ineo Colleoni (1400- 
1475), the rich me¬ 
morials of the Dominican churches of San 
(iiovaiiiii and San Paolo, and, finally, the 
master of the full Renaissance, Jacopo 
Sansovino, who, as ” architect to the 
republic, ” constructed, from I53f) onwards, 
the magnificent double hall for the ])ro])er 
housing of the libraries of Petrarch and 
Bessarion—these poured the sunlight of 
Florence with lavish hand upon the 
darker gloom of the commercial town, 
with its domination of sea and land. 

In respect of artistic creation Florence 
undoubtedly occupies the foremost place 
during those centuries; inspiring light 
*>'nd breath proceed from her activities 
Lom an early date. Even such early 


creations as the ” Madonnas” of Giovanni 
Cimabue (1240-1303) and the frescoes 
of his pupil, (uotto (1266-1337), are radjant 
with light, purity, and vital foicfe^ 'I'he 
“Madonna” jminted about 1270 for the 
Cappella Rucellai was carried from the 
house of Cimabue to the church ol Santa 
Maria Novella by the enthusiastic Floren¬ 
tines “ with much spkMulour and trumpets, 
in solemn procession.” N()bility ol form, 
naturalness, character and virility are the 
oft-noled characteristic features of the 
work of (iiotto, whi('h announced a new era. 

In sunlit Tuscany the stcTeo typed 
formality of Byzantine tradition was 
overpowered and ( ast aside by the faithful 
observation of 
Nature. Even more 
truly Florentine than 
her ])ainting, wliich 
was inllut'nced Irom 
neighbouring souices, 
is her .scul])tnr(‘,which 
held the first ]dace 
from the Trecento to 
tht* ('inquecento, from 
Andrt'a Pisano and 
Andrea di Cione— 
known as Orcagna— 
to the times of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti and 
Donato Bardi — 
known as Donat(^llo 
and thence until 
Jmea della Robbia 
and Michelangelo 
Buonarroti. The first 
ecclesiastical con¬ 
struction of the 
Renaissance is the 
Medicean church of 
San Lorenzo. 

Great, however, 
was the contrast between these artistic 
powers and the political condition of the 
chief city within this ha])])y district, with 
its hedges of olive and fruit trees, with 
its holm-oaks and pines, its villas and 
cupolas, and with such towers as that 
ot San (umignano. The soil gives food 
in full abundance, colour to the painter, 
and marble to the sculptor; yet here, 
as everywhere in Iq^per and Central 
Italy at that date, confusions of party 
faction, reigns of terrorism, and political 
disruption were intensified. ” From the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century there 
was always a Florence in exile,” says 
Ranke. Yet it is possible that this violent 
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A FAMOUS FOKTKAir OF A OOou 
The genius of Giovanni Bellini has bestowed unmerited 
fame upon the subject of this portrait, Leonardo Loredano, 
who held the office of Doge during a period of “compara¬ 
tively small importance to the constiriitiou of Venice.” This 
famous painting hangs in the National Gallery, London. 
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contrast between Nature and mankind 
may have stimulated imagination and 
given it wings, and have provided an un¬ 
failing su])ply of nourishment to artistic 
imaginative })ower. 

War is the father of all things, and the 
fact is true in the luesent case. TIk' age 


The Great 


of the signorii's, when the idi'a 


Days of 


ot republican “freedom" olti'ii 


the Arts 


sufh'red such (*xtra ordinary 


exj)lanations, compelled the 
Italian spirit to prodiK'e its fiiust works. 
Continuous vacillation betwe(‘n hope and 
fear, the abrupt and violent transitions 
from supreme ])ovver to banishment, trom 
the bounteous table of th(‘ ruler to the 
veanty bread ol tlu^ outcast, offenHl a rich 
supplv of dranmtic situations, crxing to 


comparatively wide influence, as was only 
natural from a democratic pv-int of view. 
This influence is evidenced, lor instance, 
by the documents relating to the statue 
oi St. Matthew of (dhberti (about J420) ; 
also by the history of the building of the 
T(‘mpio Malatestiano of Kimini, about 
1450, by the great memorial of the 
Renaissance coui)k‘, Sigismondo Paiulo- 
lofo Malatesta a)id Isotta d(‘gli Atli, with 
its contort(‘d .s, rais('d by ].. 1 >. Alberti, 
or, finally, by the accurate terms ot the 
commission, which tin* highly lailtivati'd 
Isabella d’Estt' gavc‘ to such an artist as 
Perugino - “ The Victory ol Modesty ovei 
Lust," in 1505. During tliosi* golden cen¬ 
turies th<‘ patron, whether an individual 
or a corporation, prcscribt'd rules foi 



A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE PLACE OF ST. MARK AT VENICE 


It is the unique glory of Venice that the republic spared no expense in attracting to its capital tiie i;iealesi 
of tlie artists of the time, and in encouraging its own children to strive for distinction in the arts. As a result, 
no town in the world could vie with it in artistic riches. It even granted a .splendid palace to Petrarch for no 
otlier purpose than to have the greatest living poet of Italy a resident in Venice. The above nirture b> G. Bellini 
illustrates a procession in the Place of St. Mark, and shows how completely the whole place has been preserved. 

be used, and immortalised both by the performance, and watched, though with 
plastic and by the literary arts. The only full resjH'ct, the work of the artist stage by 

perceptible difference is the fact that stage, reserving the right to interfere. Th(‘ 

poetry was rather cherished by the co-ojieration ol religious lanaticisni and 

sufferers under banishment, while])ainting the spirit ol self-sacrifice, of the sense of 

and sculpture, in the majority of cases, beauty and the Italian climate, was bound 

were in the service of the ])rosp(Tous, who to produce s])l(;ndours of im})erishai)l(^ 

were driven by guilty consciences to power. So arose the (icThic 

make amends to God. Roman Catholicism ^ ^cathedrals ol Siiuia and ()f 

places high value upon artistic a})peals to ^^I'vieto ; the former, though 

the senses; what marvellous art did begun amid the confusion which 

Benvenuto Cellini ex}>cnd merely upon heralded and conditioned the defeat of 

the un.secn vessels in the kitchen of Maria Montaperti, is in com])lete harmony with 

of Loretto ! the pros])erity of the proud victor at that 

In most cases it was a secret anxiety moment, the faithful copy of (icnoa as a 

for the cause of art which ins})ired the territorial city stat(i; the latter, begun a 

artistic ])atron to make his sacrifices ; generation later, at the edge of the small 

hence the artist readily conceded to him a and gloomy rock fortress, hardly to be 
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compared with Spoleto, im])ressos the examination oi* investigation, between 
surprised sjH'ctator as indeed marvellous. ijoi and 130J aecuratt*ly reflect the 
From a political jxaiit of view, how- ferocity of the methods cm])loyed die 

ever, the di.saster of Montaperti had (iuelfs in Florence until IJOO. 

])r()duced little or no jkt- breach had become 

manent effect u})on the irreparable. Florence then 

humiliat(‘d Flon'iitiiu's. The ])ossessed a dominant cco- 

oldmurderous(|uarrel l)etweeii nomic position. Through her 

the (iiielfs and (Ihibellines, rSV )jfhands ])assed the greater ])art 
which the exaggerations of ’ of the trade in salt and corn, 

tradition retrace to thi? murder 'vool and cloth; her financial 

r) f a Buondelmonte by the birsiness was highly profit- 

Amid(’i, Lamberti and Uberti. iMc, and as early as 1250 

on the Faster morning ol project lor a Tuscan 

1215, continued atti'r 1250, union had been con- 

wluMi th<‘ nobility W('re (‘x- V carried through 

pelled b\' the ('ommunitv / f within h(*r walls—an (‘x- 

ot the citizens, to tlu‘ end / ^ tremely far-reaching project 

of tlu‘ century, until the ; " - y %. f,,r that date. Her share ot 

s] >ring celt'brations of Ma>’ ' a doge of veniCc. Mediterraiu'an traffic and 

1 st, wlieil it was Francesco Foscari was elected sllip])ing during tllOSC deCadcS 

pniscciitod ill llu- infer- ^xpeVd from"hiVo!l«“in'*"*? "•*» suri)risiii!< in its prodi- 

necine di\'ision of the (iiiells ^ reMiit of the opposition of gious and almost undisputed 
into the Blacks (l)onati) extent. No attempt, how- 

and file “Whites” (t'erchi). In i/,oi ever, was made to utilist* these a(lva.ntages 

tlie Mori'iitine “ W'hites ” assisted in in favour ol a comprehensive policy : on the 

lh(‘ exj)ulsion of the “Blacks” fnmi contrary, th(‘ (dtv continiu*d th(‘ process 

the neighlM)uring town of Pistoja ; tlu' of seli-deslruetion, and condemned lier- 


“ Whites,” who 
were tluai onit- 
thrown by the 
lerocitN’ ot tlu' 
ambitions Pop(‘ 
Bonilaet' 

at tb(‘ end of 
S('pteniber, Ijoo. 
joined the tdii- 
bellinepart\ with 
their adherent 
Dante, who troin 
JniK; 15th to 
August i4tli had 
been one of the 
six guild priors of 
his native town. 
The threat of 
exeoinm nn ie a- 
tioii and int(‘r- 
dict by tlu‘ jiajial 
” pacific at or,” 
the ('ardinal 
Bishop Matthew 
of Aquasparta, 
thus did not come 
about until the 



A FAMOUS STATUE AT PADUA 


When Captain-General of the republican army, Erasmo Gattamelata 
saved I'is country from the Viscontine coudottiere Niccolo Piccinino, 
and this statue of the brave leader, by Donatello, stands before 
Sant’ Antonio at Padua as a perpetual reminder of a heroic life. 


self by her own 
acts to jKilitical 
impotence. 

Under Cluclf 
fanaticism Flo¬ 
rence closed her 
gates ('ll January 
t)th, l^ll, to 
Henry VII., who 
h a d 1) e e ii 
crowiu'dat Milan 
with a crow'll of 
steel fashioned 
like a laurel 
wreath in place 
of the famous 
“ iron crown,” 
which the Della 
T o r r i‘ h a d 
])awiicd with a 
] i‘W'. Henry 
might otherwise 
h a V e b e e n 
capable of uni¬ 
fying Italy. The 
city preferred to 
endure for ten 


expiration of Dante’s jiriorate. The years (1313-1321 and 1^26-1328) the yoke 
450 confiscations of property and of the Angevin kings, Robert of Isbiples and 
condemnations which the “ White ” Charles of Calabria, and in 1342 conferred 


Pistoja executed, in many cases without the signorv ujioii the titular Duke o^t 
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Athens, Walter VI. of Brienne, thoiigli 
his expulsion became necessary so early as 
July 26th, i.HJ* J ]>oj)ular party made 
many attcni]>ts to wrest the goveTiiment 
from the ])]Litocracy, from the time of the 
commercial lord Giano della l: 5 ella, a kind 
of Caesar or Mirab(^au (12(^3-1205), to the 
revolt of the Woolcombers (isyt'- 


miscralde fiasco for both sides. The con¬ 
quest of Pisa by (diio Caponi on October 
qth, 1406, brought a gleam of hope to the 
almost exhausted city, a p(*ssibility reviewed 
on June 27th, 1421, by the acquisition of 
Livorno from the Genoese for 100,000 
ducats. After that dafo the trade in 
Egyptian s])ices passed tlirough the 


1382) and to the time of the “last hands of Florentine merchants, who 

Florentine re])ublican “ Filip])o those desirable wares 

di Fili])po Strozzi, who died . / ’ ^ with vvoollen falirics. 


di Fili])po Strozzi, who die 
in 1538. All of thes( 
resulted in failuic 
after some short ^ 
success. lIjM)n 
one occasion 
l^'lonmcc;, w i t h 
the help of a 
(ierman king, 
su('ce(‘d(‘d in 
thwarting the 
(diibelJine Mi¬ 
lanese and thei? 
atteTn])ts to ('s- 
tablish a gtuuu'al 
snjmunacy. at an 
e X j) e n s e o 1 
175,000 ducats. 

Hercj we nu'el 
with that re¬ 
markable con 
i u n (' t i o n o ' 

(events whicl, 
drove WenzelV 
rival, Kupert o! 
tlie Palatinati‘. 
into a declare(' 

(iiielf alliance ir. 

1401, and re¬ 
duced him to the 
unworthy posi¬ 
tion of the Eng¬ 
lish condotti(M\ 

John Hawk- 
wood, who lt*d 
the city mercen¬ 
aries from 13(^0 
to I ^94. tlu‘ 
republic was 

then 1 ul(.*d by tu- above is ; 



Eventually Cosimo di 

(iiovanni de Medici, 
the son of a 

banker, who was 
influential with, 
the lowiT class(‘s, 
secured an almost 
numarchical posi¬ 
tion, while retain¬ 
ing the forms ( 1 
a repnl)ljc. His 
administration at 
llie same time 
betokens the 
dawn of a second 
Peride.an age. 
The spirit ol 
princely patron¬ 
age over art was 
incarnated in the 
j)erson c.f the 
Medici who sue- 
c e e d d t h (' 
“ Fatb^r of his 
Country.” w’ho 
died on Angnst 
1st, 14^)4; tliest 
were Piero’s sons 
L(;renzo the Mag- 
iiiflcent (i4(>Q- 
1492) and (liu- 
^ 1 i a n o (14!) 9- 
I47()), Lorenzo’s 
second s(.n Gio¬ 
vanni, who b(‘- 
came Pojx'. Leo 

X. (1513-1521), 
^ and Duke 


^ . 1 1 V FIRST:GREAT painting of the renaissance T 

inen iui(.*cl hy tHr above is a reproduction of the celebrated “Madonna" painted ‘ ' UO/ 

the noble family Cimabue, and preserved in the chnrch of Santa Maria Novella 1574)• ^'tcr I5b9 

group of the “ Grand Duke of 


group of the 

Albizzi, and was reluctant to exjumd 
a single additional halfpenny upon the 
enterprise, while Kui)ert, though inspired 
by the best of motives, w’as without 
resources ; consequently the alliance did 
not secure for Florence the supremacy at 
which she aimed, and the result was a 


Tuscany.” This j)criod marks the zenith 
of tlu‘ Kenaissant'(‘ and connects it with 
the coming Roc(»co age. It brought forth 
indeed, some unsound fruit, such as 
Catherine, the instigator of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and others. Typical 
of these products arc the criminal pair of 
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cousins, Ali^ssaiidro and Loroiizino, mur¬ 
dered on January Otli, 15J7, and on 
February 2()th, 154S. 

Pandolio Petrucci ru](‘d Siena from 
Fenruary 7th, 1404, until liis death, on 
May 2ist, 1512 ; and had his suceessors 
bo('ii men of similar rliaractei and 
eapiirity, lliis smnller but more brilliant 
iHu^hbourinp: town mitilit easily have 
become tlit^ seat of the 'ruscan dukts in 
])Jace of Florenn‘. None the less, no roval 
family renden'fl such services to art and 
sei(mee iw so coniparativ(‘lv short a tim(‘ as 
tlic dynasty of th(‘ Medici. 'I'liis was no 
small achi(‘vement in an aijc? wliii h saw the 
artistic rise, not only of such centn^s as 
Kom(\ Wnice, and Na])l('s. Imt also of 
smaller ca])ita1s, 
such as Ferrara 
and Modena — in 
the sixteenth c<'n- 
tiiry, under th(‘ 
two Allonsos ol 
l^^ste, tin* lri(‘nds ol 
Ariosto and 'I'asso 
Mantua, undei' 11 h' 
art lover (ionzaj’a 
Parma, 1547 
17JI, und(‘r the 
F'arnese; 'rurin, 
from 140(S the 
ca])ital ot the 
Counts ot Savoy; 
and Urbino, th(‘ 
birthplace ol 
Ka])hael, under 
the Monteleltro 
and Ro\'er(‘. 

The attempt to 
discover an Italian 
signory whi('h may 
serve as a type of 
a true ])atriotic 
policy would ])rove 
successful only in 
the case of Milan, 
so long as that 
town lemaiiUHl 
under the rule of 
the Visconti (1311- 
1447), a dynasty 
disturbed by no 
moral scruples, 
but ruthlessly ])ur- 
suing its object, the 
unification at least 
of Lombardy. In 
this case we mc'et 
vdth vigour and 
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fidelity, which may reconcik' us to many 
divergences horn tlie strict ])ath of u]U'ight- 
iK'ss, and to many acts of severity. With the 
evception of an int(Tim from 1277 to IJ02, 
the town had been ruled by the Ouelf family 
Della Torre from 1240, and in tlu^ winter 
of T^,To-T3Ti it offered a reluctant sub¬ 
mission to Henry VTl. and his ])olicy of 
composing all differences. The remaining 
nine decades of the fourt(‘eiith C(‘ntury 
secured thi? inclusion of Milan in the 
empire, a change which m(*t with little 
o]>position, and offered (W'ery jirospict of 
undisturbed exjxinsion and amalgamation, 
while no danger was to be fearerl from Ihe 
obvious weakness of th(‘ (MUjiin'. 'I'he 
ini]>erial ])o\vcr of an Otto, a. h'r(‘deri('. or 



l-roiu the painting by U'atjrcz, by |K'riiii>ki.ion of Messrs. Urauti, Cloiiietit & Co. 




MEDI/EVAL PERSIAN MERCHANTS TRADING WITH LADIES OF VENICE 


III the Middle Ages all the riches of the Orient were poured into the wonderful city on the Adriatic ; its streets swarmed 
with the most cosmopolitan population, and the merchants of the East came laden with their precious wares to dispose 
of among the luxury-loving and wealthy citizens of the maritime republic, whose palaces lined the Grand Canal. 

1 Ini.i 111.' p.ui'.n i; l.\ J \V l.y pvr.insMoi. .,f \t<-s rs. l!r mn. t I- i.ivi/ ' o. 


a II(‘nry had loni; sIikh* disa])]R‘ari‘d, 
]«‘avin,t; HO tract* In'liiiid, and tla* task of 
niiitiial ri*t'(»/<iiitit)ii and tolerance had 
het'omc cNtreincly 

Xotliin;,; is mort; cliaractcristic of this 
•iituatitni tli.in the commercial attitude of 
'/harlt's I\'. between i 554 and an<l 

di tile summer ot i ]()S. Italy was tlieii 
harasstul by the eonstant plaii^ne of mer¬ 
cenary troops, the “Comj)agniedi \’entura,” 
who, while generally l)ra\e, wt‘re entirt'ly 
unsciu])iilous ; slit^ was also anxious to 
reco\'er her spiritual head, now far away 
in dejiendeiice upon Franct*. 7 'hese tasks 
had been atteni])ted with In-tter, though not 
with lasting, success by a famous woman, 
Santa Katharina JJeiiineasa of Siena, 
who died in 1480, anti to them the secontl 
Luxemburg king devoted lit) real ])art 
of his jiower. Tlie exact antithesis of his 
ideal grandfather, Henry, and of his father, 
John, who was i^ver a chivalrous charactt‘r, 
he preferred negotiation to action. 

Thus the shatt(;red country was again 
threatenetl with the necessity of casting 
out the jilague of foreign defentlers and 
native intriguers—\^'ht) usetl this disni})tion 


for their own pur]H)st‘-I’*}’ m(‘ans of a few 
shaqi strt)k(s aftt'r wliicli tlu* ]U'o ess 
ol relorm miglit lx* attt*m}>ted. The t'ura- 
tive prt»cess was ]>aiiilul. aiitl ct)nsisted in 
a coni})lete rtmunt'iation o\ the aluu)st 
inevitable factions and in a transition to 
th(‘ hati'd “ sul)ii'Ctioii " unde r some* abso¬ 
lute ruler, and tlnS' process was almost 
autoiuatieally ciuupleted. Tin- j^hysieian 
in question was (jiovanni (laleaz/o dr 
Visconti—horn Oetohe,!' i()th, 145T, in 
Pavia—who would most certainly have 
deserved the name of a national luTo had 
it not been for tlie pn'inature death which 
overtook him on Sej it ember ^rd, T402, 
before he ('ould complete his diflicull task. 

His government lu'gaii by liis determined 
efforts to destroy the jiower of his cruel 
uncle, Bernabo. in 1485. He ])roeeed(‘d to 
S(‘cure his own inheritance in defiance of 
Iferiiaho’s sons, to (^xpel from \'('rona the 
remnants of the Delia Scala, who seemed 
ready, under Can ('.raiide, th(^ jiatron of 
Dante, and under Mastino IL, to realise 
tlie Ghibelline idea of Italian salvation. 
The next steps were the determined 
expulsion of Frant'es* o I. and II. da Cariara 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF FLORENCE h,o,n- 

The jrallcry which is here* seen carried across the river Aruo on the top of the old bridg’e connects the two famous picture 
galleries of the Uffizzi and llie Pitti. which were formerly palaces belonijintf to the families whose names they still bear. 



THE UNFINISHED I^EDICI CHURCH OF SAN LORENZO IN FLORENCE 
It was under the Medici that Florence reached the height of its mediaeval prosperity, and the tombs of that remarkable 
family are one of its great sights. These are contained in the chaoel attached to the unfinished church of San Lorenzo, 
illustrated above, and are largely the work of Michelangelo. The unfinished church is, in some sort, a symbolical 
memorial of the downfall of the Medici, who had so long and tyrannously imposed their rule on the state of Florence. 
















the titular duke of ATHENS, WALTER 




Cosinio I., Duke ol Tuscany Lorenzo dc Medici Giuliano de Medici 

THREE FAMOUS LEADERS OF THE GREAT FAMILY OF THE MEDICI 
The Medici were a Florciitiiio family that rose to great power in the fourteenth century, and wielded vast influence. 
Expkjlled from Florence towards the end of the fifteenth century, the Medici were soon afterwards re-installed in power. 


Ironi I*u(hLi, an 1 tlia intimidation ol 
Francesco J. da (ion/at^a by tlu' attempt 
of his na\ al (‘iiLdnctMs to di\-ert the conrse 
of the MiiK'io, and to traiislorm Mantua 
into a swamp ; tlivn IoHowcm] tlic pnichase 
ol tlu' diK'al title liom tlie net'dy Kint; 
UVnyiel. tlio cl(‘\’atioii o( Fa\ ia to a coimtv. 
and the snc('essfnl intlncciiK'nt ol Nic'colo 
ol Esle lo (‘liter I'eriara in 140 T. Mean- 
whil(‘ Lent Ic pics- 
siire or stem 
menates liad 
steadily sciMired 
lor him tlic sit^- 
nories and towns 
of Assisi, JJo- 
lof^na. Xo('cra, 

Peruana, Pisa. 

Siena, and Spo- 
lelo, th(‘ a('(|ni- 
sition by inh(‘rit- 
anc(^ of Al(‘ss- 
a.ndria, Anv./o. 

Asti. Jf ass a no, 

B (‘Jin no, Ber¬ 
gamo, Piobbio, 

('asali', Ihirmio, 

Brescia, ('omo, 

CrtTna, ('remona 
Felt re, I.odi, 
tlie Liinii^iana. 

Monza, Novara, 

Parma, Pav'ia, 

Piacenza, Pon- 
tremoli, R(‘^;gio, 

Sarzana, Tor- 
tona, Valenza, 

Vercelli, Vicenza, 

a n d V o g h 0 r a. tomb of lorenzo de w 
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i 1 tile intimidation ol Thtse gains brought tlie j(ower ol 

(lon/aga by tlu‘ attempt (dan (jakaizzo to snch a heiglit that the 

ne(‘rs to di\-ert the conrse anxiety ol tlu* towns and signories, wliicdi 

nd to traiislorm Mantua wish(‘(l to n'lnain (dielt at any ])rice. 

ivn i(»l]o\\(‘d tlie pni chase became \-ery int(‘lligibl(‘, as also did the 

le fiom tlie nei'dy King joy and salistaction ol th(‘ other towns 

tioii ol Pa\ia to a county. at tlu* approaching Inltilment ol the“idea 

il indnceiiK'nt ol Nic'colo iinitaria ” by th(‘ Visconti, 

heriara in i,toT. Mean- A view of rppi'r and ('entral Italy as it 

(*xist(‘d in the 

snmiiK'r ol T40J 

will show no 

power comj>ar- 
abltt with th(‘ 

Diu'hy ol Milan, 
(‘\c(‘pt Savoy 
and piedmont, 
Saln/Z(t aiicl 
Montlerrat. Asti, 
and (ienoa, Massa 
and ('arraia, and 
tlui othei districts 
of the Malasj)ina, 
Mantna and Mo¬ 
dena. \’enict‘ and 
]'lorenc(‘, and tlu* 
Fhiirch Static. It 
is thus no remark- 
abl(‘e\agg<‘ration 
wlien Aliieri, a 
worthy tea('her 
of Latin at Kaffa, 
in tlie (.'rimi'a, in 
his “Ogdoas,*' 
comiiosed about 
1421, m a k (‘ s 
(jian (laleazzo 

_ ————'• “Aid what 

TOMB OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, BY MICHELANGELO WOuld have 
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happened if fate had granted me fiv-e 
years more ? ” and rep)resents his illegiti¬ 
mate son, Gabrielle Maria, as replying: 
“ The whole of Italy would have obeyed 
thy sce])tre-” Notwithstanding the occa¬ 
sional severity of his decrees, he was 
reverenced for 
another hundred 
years by the* 
people as a saint, 
and this in s])i((‘ 
of the fact that 
the increasing e\- 
j)eiise of his mili¬ 
tary enter] )rises 
had oblig(‘(i him 
to vvitI^(ll■a\^’ his 
suj>j)ort Iroin iJie 
S])leiidid building 
of rile Certosa. || 
iK'ar his brilliant 



of twenty years in Avignon, had been 
once more kept at Monza from March 
20th, 1345, and was thus in the power of 
Gian Galeazzo, but the proud ruler ot 
Milan was not destined to wear it. Tin* 
tripartite division of the “best duchy in the 
whole of Chris¬ 
tendom “ was 
('on tern plated 
under his will, 
but was pre- 
\'ented by tli(‘ 
execution (d 
(iabrieleat (ienoa 
in i.|oS, by the 
murder of (iiani¬ 
mal ia a1 Milan in 
1412, and by llu' 
('tforts ol th(‘ 
bra\’(‘ giMUM'als 
of Idlipjx) Maria 



THE FAMOUS VISCONTI 
C<n)ital ol I’a\'ia. Giovanni Galeazzo df* Visconti was tin* most famous of the noble (14! J. -- I 44 7 ) ; 

, Lombard family of the Visconti. He did much to regain the territories -1 ‘ i; , 

J Ills monastery of his house, but died, in H02, before his task was completed. MaUeo, tlH'Sl* W(‘U^ I lail- 
ll'ld 'iIisOtIxmI whose portrait is also given, belonged to an earlier period, and in the C(‘S(‘() da Cai - 
‘ . y thirteenth century held for a time the government of Milan. In i:{22 i i 

C on S i d (‘ r a b J 0 he was condemned as a heretic, and died three months after hi.s trial, magliola, IXlCColo 

bcntdactioiis from to ijub, but trom' Piccinino, and Franctsco Slorz.i, the eldest 


tlu‘ laying of its toundatioii stone on 
August J7th. ijof), had received no help 
from the ruler until his death, while ht^ 
was also unahlt' to s]K;nd ujion the marble 
cathedral ol Milan after i as much 
as he had done during tlu‘ first decad(\ 
'flu' Lombanl crown. ,'d1<‘r a.’i aliscnce 


son of Giacomo Addtuidolo, known as 
Sforzaof ('otignola, who was drowned in the 
Pt‘scara on jamiarv4th, 1424. The tourtf 
re|m‘sentativ(‘ ol th(‘ iamily ol th(‘ last- 
mentioned upstart, a highly capal»!(‘ < ]ia- 
racter. Lodovii'o Sforza il Moro, suggi'sled 
the invasion of I tab' to tip' I'rench, 
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THE ENTRANCE OF CHARLES VIII. INTO FLORENCE 

From the painting by Bczzuoli in the Gallery of Modern Art at Florcncu 







SOUTH ITALY UNDER THE ANGEVINS 

THE SICILIAN REVOLT & SPANISH SUPREMACY 


IN llio Aiif^evin dyniisly (lis])Iaced 

^ tlio Hoheiistc'iuffcn in Soiiiluan Italy. 
Dnrin^^ their |X‘riod we nx'et with vitality, 
and occasionally with freedom, though 
within intelligihle limits. The brilliant 
traditions of the Normans and the eare- 
fully organised administration of the 
Hohenstautt'en could not be abolished 
in a momiml. At the same time tlie 
Southern Italian is by natun* so ])rotean a 
character that, provided blood is flowing 
in his veins, the imj)ai't of any foreign 
inthience will suffice to drive him forward 
on an alt(MH‘d course : only the tor])idity 
of the later ])eriod ol oj)pn‘ssion has caused 
the extinction ol this charact(Tistic. 

Hence an acctirat(; examination does 
not confirm the im])ression that tlu' 
foreign Iwench or the tir.st Sjianiards 
W('re responsible for the sudden death 
of .southern ( ivilisation. It is, no doubt. 

tru(‘ thnt th(^ jm'sence of 

ow ay foreign rulers intensified 

. that S(‘paration from tlie rest 
uivtded originated in 

the Byzantine jieriod. and became ])er- 
mainnit in vi(;w of th(^ hopek'ssness of 
all attemjds at fusion with the north. 
This <alienation it is which has indisputably 
stamp(‘d the g(Mieral historical (leveloj)- 
ment ol the two Sicilies with that lifeless 
chara(der which has ])revented cvtTy care¬ 
ful observer, from the ])apal Saba Malas- 
pina to N. Ni.sco ai^d K. d(? ('esare, the bio- 
graphers’of Ferdinand II. and Francis H., 
from feeling the ])leasun‘ of unrestrained 
satisfaction before exploits of undoubted 
magnilictmce; the sense of some flaw 
in the ])icture is ever dominant. 

Charles I., the first Angevin king of 
Naples and .Sicily (ijf)b 1285), began 
by thoroughly destroying all traces of 
the government which he had s(*t 
aside; he wished, above all things, to 
erase from the book of history the two 
previous decades. This Capetian and Pro¬ 
vencal ruler was disinclined to appear 


as the heir of the (h-rmnns, an attitude 
adojUed by his great('r ('arolingian pre- 
dec(‘ssnr in 774 towards the Lombard 
inheritance: (diaries made every conceiv¬ 
able effort to ap[)ear as a “ new^ master.’' In 
this bureaucratic state', which had grown 


^Jnder the Normans, the 
the Great H()hen- 

- - slauften, the t('udal svstem 

Charles I. , , . , 

undcrwi'iif an unex})ected re¬ 
vival under French forms. Dt'pendence. 
however, uj)on |)re-('xisting forms, and 
resistance', upon the otlu'r hand, to aggres¬ 
sive attempts, caused the king constant 
anxic'ty. In J-?7') he considered that the 
.second crusade of ins brother Louis IX., if it 


had faili'd to capilin' the last refuge of the 
Hohenstauffen party, had yvi suffK'iently 
te'iTorisc'd that ii'tri'at. He tlu'iefore 


reverted to the old Norman idt'a oi toreign 
piolicy, and ])ro])os{'d to bt'come mastt'r of 
l)oth .shores ot the Adriatic. He was, 


however, unable to copt* with the superior 
dijflomacy of P>yzantium. 

The battle of Herat brought (diaries’ 
t('n years ol struggle lor Albania to a 
temjxaary conclusion in Ajiril, ij8r ; 
wdiile tin* dangi'rous alliance* ed Orvieto. 
wdheh Charles concluded on July ;rd, 1281, 
wdth Po])e Martin IV., Venice*, and Philip 
eit (dmrtenay, the* husbanel ot his daughter 
Beatrice, wdth tlie e)bie*ct ol reviving the 
Latin Empire ol Baldwin IL, broke eleiwn 
at the ine)nu*nt wdien it w\'is jnit tei the 
test, and Sicily, which w^as wildly excited 
by the intolerable burden eif taxation, 
threw off the heavy yeike feirthwith. 


Revolt 
of the 
Sicilians 


On March 31st, 1282, the alarm 
was rung by the ve'sper 1 h* 11 ol 
Sante) Spirite), in the plain eif 
Ore to te) the seiuth of Pak*rme), 


and was transmitted to tlu* capital by 
the bell of San (iiovanni degli Fremiti, 
with its almost Mohammedan cupola. 
The Sicilian Ves[X'rs overthrew the French 
supremacy, and after a five months’ re¬ 
publican government, Peter HI., the (dreat, 
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ni Aragon seized the iiiasleiiess throne. On the contrary, after the turbulent and 

The island of vSicily—that is to say, one- unfortunate government of Charles II. 

half of the soutlu'rn kingdom—was for the (i2(S8 I30()) it seemed as if some jn'osperity 

long pe io I oi more than two centuries might Ijc vouchsafed to Na])l(‘S, which had 

a valuable ])()sst'ssion lor the dynasty of been isolated since 1302 und(‘r lh(‘ gov(‘rn- 

Aragon. Naturally tin* policy of Aragon ment ol the philoso]diical and j)oetical 

(‘.\erted a d('cisive influ(‘nc(‘ u])on Sicilian king, Robei t tlie Wise (i30() -i343). His 

history betwc'cn 1282 and 151!). Soiin' tew efforts t(x chex'k, first Henry VII., at the 

« . , exceptions tlieie Wf'i'i* during end of 1311 wIkj replied by di'posing him 

Dominance I>('nod, alter James’ renun- on April 2()lh, 1313,, and then, in 1328, 
. . ciation in favour of Anjou in l.ewis of Jkwaria, by a strong federation 

T2()5 had bec'ii nnllifu-d in 12()0 of the (iu(‘ll towns in Tuscany, eventually 

by the elevation of the (ihiln'lline Frederic jnoved succ(‘sslul. A lundanuMital U'atiin' 

li. The weak government of Frederic HI., in the policy ol Robert, and ol the Ang(‘vin 

who ascended the' throne in 1355 and rulers in general, was an attitude of Iriend- 

re'igiK'd thirt('('n ye'ars, coiu'c'de'd too much liness to the* pa])a(‘y, which luu'd cause' no 

influe'iie'e' to Rome' anel Na])Ie>s after 1372 ; surprise in view e)l the e)rigiii ol tlu'se kings 

Jk'ii caiiK' the re'ign ol his daughte'r Maria, anel of the ]K)silion ol the* paj)acy at that 

during whose' minority the' barons rose' to mome'iit. The' reign of Robeit was sue- 

pow('i‘ and ('iigaged in lae'tion ■ » . » ^ ce'iitnry ol e'on- 
lights until lu'r husband. lusion which e'l'utre's rounel 

Martin the Voiinge'r e)| ^vhims anel passiems ol 

Aragon, a])peared in i ^)2 two masculine queH'iis-re'gent. 

and ove'Tthre'W the' o])])osition Joanna 1 . (1343, 13)82) anel 

nationalist ])arty ol Andre'a JJUD Joanna 11 . (1414-1435) 

('h i a ra m on t e. 'fhe' inte-r- AjJ|j|^ Charle's Robe'i t, as the; gre'at- 

regiinni betwe'e'n the'de'ath ol gra nelson of the' Arpad 

Marlin the* hdele'r, in 1410, anel PW iiillM Ste'phe'ii V., whowas a ne'])he’\\ 

the' elee'tion of his iieplu'w ol King Robei I, hael asce'iieU'el 

Ferelinanel 1., the; I’prighl, in [ ' 1 thre)ne in 13,e)8, 

the' island to thre)W e)ff the* ^ j J \ ‘‘ I'^'ii^i^bkable de'grce' ol 

The-])re'pondciance'e)f Spain iT’x bre)ught inte> a highl\’ inte'- 

was but stre-ngthened bv the- of e'e>im('e'tie»n witli the' 

union with the' kingdenn e)l The youngest son of Louis viii. se'iiii-barbaloiis ce)untr\- e:| 

Xaple'S, whie h was inlre)due'e'el France. Charles of Anjou M;ig\'ars. ('omi>lie'l(\- in 

t lU'e)re'tlca 11V in I3-O anel but his government created a the' mUJ'ele.'r ol Alldii.'a'^ tin 

pra('tically be'tweeii 1442 anel Ji=^coutent which led to revolt. Si'j)te'mbe'r j8th. 13,45. 

1458 by Allemse) V, ceimmemeirated tei-dav unfeirtunale' first husbanel eif the' be'autiful 

by the magnificent renaissance triunijihal and se*nsual yeiung Ouee'ii J-eianna. a 

arch at Caste-l NueiNei -anel was maelt' a charaeier typieal eil Pe'trart'h’s jierietel. 

jit'rmanent institution in 1454. heljie'd tei se'curt' a certain intluence hir 

The re'ceinejiu'st eit vSicil\' was iicve'r Pre)vencal-Nea])e)litan civilisiitiein upein the 

eftecteel by the Angevins, although the'v leveling classi's in Hungary. The ne)ble;s 

e'lnplfiyt'd ])e)wertul naval leire't'S in 1283,, wlm acceimpanit'd Le.wis the Ave'iige'r te) 

I2f)fj, anel em either oex'asieins - and us'‘d Italy in 1347 wt're the most rt'ce'ptive' 

the gentle persuasions eil Angevin jirin- ^ _ . and inquiring spirits eif their 

e:e;sse's, sut'h as Bianca and hdt'onora. „ ^ nation, a fact nt'celing nei 

Att('m])ts te) secure Maria’s marriage ® preieif. In 1348 the bubeinic 

with an Italian jirinev—amemg other plague', eir “ black de'ath,” de- 

peissible candidates (novanni (hdt'azzo scribexl by Ben'eaccio in the; intioelue'tiein 

de Visceinti, a widower froin 1372, was to the first day of the ” De'cameron,” 

pro})e)sed in 1377 -were nullifu'd breiught to the Mediterranean terri- 

by her abductiejn to Barceleina. It tiiiis torie's Iroin Asia l)y way of the Crimea, 

became necessary fe>r gexid or e'\al to leave Notwithstanding ” jireventive ” measures 

the island te) itse'll. It cannot be said such as inurel''rs of the Jew and pilgrim- 

that the kingdeini of Na})les was greatly ages of flagellants, the plague sjiread with 

affected by this reluctant renunciation. t;xtraordinary rapidity, and prevented 
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any lengthy stay on the part of Lewis, 
though in 1350 he reappeared in Naples. 
Even after th(^ cruel end of the unbridled 
Imt highly cultured ])rincess on May 
2Jnd, 13H2, the attempt was renewed 
to consolidate this remarkable alliance 
between Southern and Eastern Euro])e. 
At the beginning oi i jSf) (Tiarles 111 ., the 
Short, was crowned, and in 1403 was 
succeeded by his lirilliant son Ladislaus. 
In either case these. ])r()jects resulted in 
tailure. It sc'ems as if tlie friendly star 
w]h<-h had guided tlu* first Charles to 
Naples, and })ointed the wa\‘ lor his 


merating a number of territories which he 
had little prospect of ever ]’)ossessing, as 
his claims existt'd only upon ])apcr : at the 
same time he had the resourc(iS tbid the 
capacity to ])ursue an imj^erial policy in 
the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian se..s. The* 
increase of the power of (iian Cialeazzo of 
Milan dislurbed his (luelf op)K)nents and 
obliged tluun to concentrate. During 
those years we me(‘t with more than one 
mention of a league between Na])les, the 
Pope, Florence, King Kuju'rt, and Venice, 
whicli Padua, Bologna, Inarara, and 
Mantua were tf) have joined. On the 



THE SICILIAN VESPERS; MASSACRE OF THE FRENCH AT PALERMO 
The tyrannous government of Charles of Anjou pressed very heavily on Sicily, which, in 12.^::, ro.se in revolt, the 
outbreak beginning with the massacre of the French at Palermo, known as the Sicilian Vespers, from the vesper bell 
givintf the signal. The island then came under an Aragonese dynasty, and in later years became a Spanish dependency. 


energetic grandson, Robert, had deserted 
the latter at Angevins. The fact is true 
I'oth of the Durazzo dynastv and of the 
thre(‘ I >ouis of the youngiT house of Anjou, 
invited southwards by Joanna 1 .; they 
were unfortunate., or fortune mocked them. 

One exception there seems to have been- - 
namely, Ladislaus (i3()o-i4i4). His titles 
were pomjious ; he styled himself ■' King 
of Hungary, Jerusalem, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Ramia, Servia, Galicia, Lodomiria, Cu- 
mania, and Bulgaria, Count of Provence, 
Forcalquier, and Piedmont.” thus ciiu- 


other hand, the continued cry raised by 
the East for a thorough Crusade against 
the Turks gave a great stimulus to the 
project of an alliance of some of these 
jxnvers with Franc'c, Genoa, and At liens. 
In no case did the jilaii meet with any 
considerable success, but the ready com¬ 
pliance with which distant and close 
neighbours made overtures to the liberal 
King of Na})les sufhciently shows what 
extraordinary jin^stige Ladislaus enjoyed 
about 1400. On April 25th, 1403, Rome 
opened her gates to him, an example 
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Italy’s 
Age of 
Decadence 


followed by Penigia. These ambitions, 
however, aroused distrust elsewhere, for 
no one was anxious to replace the am¬ 
bitious Visconti with an Angevin, who 
might corni)letc the unification of Italy. 
None the less, when he had availed 
himself of the schism so far as to be upon 
the ])()int of regaining his mastery of 
Koine, he died, before he had 
reached tlie age of forty, 
on August bill, 1414, not 
six months after he had 
granted at ]h])erno, on the edge of the 
Pontine marshes, remission of liouse tax 
to sonu' two luiiidred families of Sezze— 
an instance of his care for the ]ieo])le. He, 
ag.iin, ])oss(‘ssed neither good fortune nor 
guiding sfar. 

badislaiis and his sister, Joanna IL, 
])eioiig to the age of decadence, as is 
altestt'd ])y the inscri])tion on the Gothic 
mem(»iial raised by the king’s fraternal 
lovt' lu'hind the high altar of San Giovanni 
(\ii])onara at Na])l('S. A nt'W s])irit. or 
flu revi\a] of the old, is lirst typified in 
Alfonso I. the Noble of Sicily, who had 
been Alfonso V. of Aragon since 141b, 
and in his mastery of Na])les by twent\- 
two years of obstinat(‘ struggle. His 
theories of life* wen* far remov(*d from the 
g(‘neral ol)scuranlism whi(‘h characterised 
tht‘ Angt'vins, of whic h tht're is no more 
striking proof than the fact that under his 
govt'rmnenl the k(‘t'n chain]fioii Launai- 
tius Valla attacked the secular power of 
the ro])e in 1440 by his resc'arches “ de 
fa Iso ('redito et enuMitita ('onstantini 
dniiatioiuc” 

In th(‘ same sc'iise is to be understood 
Alfonso’s remarkable grant of hel{) in 
145], during the last heroic struggle of 
('onstantine XI. It was not so much 
the result of zealous cham])ionshi]) of 
Christian doctrine as the outcome of a 
Revival considered iin])(Tialist 

jiolicy. llowevcT, in com])any 
with other royal humanists of 
his time he eagerly grasped 
the jirecious fruit of the destruc¬ 
tion of Constantino])le, the revival of 
the sciences by the disjiersed exponents 
of Greek civilisation. The first seven 
years of the reign of his illegitimate 
son and successor, Ferdinand I. (“ Fer- 
rante ” ; 1458-1494), were disturbed 

by, struggles with the Angevin John 


of the 
Sciences 


of Calabria, the son of Rene of Bar. 
He was a true contemporary of men 
like Sixtus IV. della Roverc and of 
the upstart Francesco Storza, and he 
.succeeded in establishing Ids own rule by 
marriage alliances with both families. 
The nobility soon felt the ri'sults of his 
success, and upon this (jiu^stioii King 
Louis XI. had alrt'ady ])rovided a ])reee' 
dent which cried aloud for imitation. 
Otranto, an outpost ini])ortant for its 
advanced })()sition, had been ca})tured 
by the Turks, with great cnn'lly, on 
August iith, 1480; thirti^i'ii moiilhs later 
■—onSt'pfember loth, 1481 —Prince Allonso 
reconquered it witfi the lu'lj) of the Pope. 
In other res])ects Fi'rdinand showt'd high 
ca])aeity in his j)ositioii ; two fa vomit (' 
objects of his doiiu'stic can* wcmi* jiiris- 
j)rnd('nce and the cultiiri' of the silk¬ 
worm. 

With the death of l’'t'iTant(‘ the favoui 
of fortune which had ])iotecti‘d tin* south 
for half a cent uiy came to an end. Alfonso 
II. was intinddat('d by (he menaces of 
(diaries VUL and hated by his jx'ople. 

On lh(‘ last d;iy of the first 
year of his leign lie abdicated 
in fa\'onr of liis son, Id'idinand 
11 . Th(‘ latter triumphed 
over th(‘ Idx'iK'h, alti'r eiglihrn months 
of confii('t, on July 2()th, I4()(), and dit'd 
n|K)n OctobiT 7th of tin* sanu' \i‘ar. 
'Idle throne of Na]>k's was oiko again 
left des(»lat(*. Fie(l(*nc 1501), tlu* 

brother of Allons(» II., was said to h.oe 
shown too great a liiendship towaids 
the d'nrks : and iiiuk'r tin' twcu^.v of ))io- 
tecling ( hristiaidom, Louis .Xlf., who h.id 
inherited tlie claims of his cousin, ( hai K s 
VIIL, iij)on Southern llaly, joiinxl the 
cousin ot F(MTante, Ferdinand tlie Catholic, 
in 1500. ddu' latter, liowever, wlio was 
at heart a determined I'lieiny of tli(' Fremdi, 
used the allies merely for the jmr])ose 
of a joint conquest. The whole ol the 
Nea})f)litan kingdom was eventually re- 
covti ed lor united Sjiain in 1504, a ft (a 
the brilliant trium])lis of (hmsalvo dc 
Oirdova, tlu* (ireat Captain.” 

This transference im])ii('d a heavy loss 
to Naplt‘.s; henceforward the kingdom 
became a mere appanage of the S])anisb 
monarch, which fell by inheritance to the 
House of Hapsburg in 151b. 

Hans Helmolt 


Naples' 
Heavy Loss 
to Spain 
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MCXDRISH ASCENDANCY IN SPAIN 

THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CALIPHATE 
AND THE ANDALUSIAN CIVILISATION 


f N the middle of the ci|:,dith cenUiry Spain 
^ was hilt V('n' loosely eounccted with 
tin; Saracen Kmpirc. Ki\ al races sed up 
fnU'i's t^y lorce of arms, so that it ha])])ened 
on occasion that Kelhitic tribes helped a 
Kaisit(‘, or vice \en'.a; the Berbers either 
formed alliances with the Arab races, or 


Rival 
Races in 
Spain 


acted for themselv'cs, under the 
f,niidancv‘ of some fanatical 
“ saint,” without attaininf^ any 
lasting result. In 750 the 


most powerful man in Spain w^is the 


Kaisite Somail; alter the Kelbites had 


lieen defeated in the battle of Sccunda, he 
lound a docile instrument in the governor 
Yusuf, though his cruelty to the vanquished 
made him an object of inextinguishable 
hatn‘d to all the Kelbitic tribes. 


M(‘anwhile, the reigning house of the 
Omniayyads in Bagdad had been over¬ 
thrown and almost exterminated by the 
Abbassides. (hily a few members of the 
family made their I’scape, among others, 
the youthful and ambitious Abd ur 
Rahman. After various adventures, he 
took refuge in Africa ; but there, as every¬ 
where, his attempts to gain ])Ovver made 
him an object of suspicion. He was 
obliged to flee fiom place to place, and 
at length his thoughts turned to Sjxiin. 

The unsettled condition of the country, 
which seemed to be on the point of falling 
ajiart into separate feudal states, no doubt 
attracted him. A large number of Arab 
lamilies in the peninsula had been under 
the special protection of the Omrnayyad 
house and from them he might expect 
unlimited support. But it was essential 
for any pretender who would step forward 


to oppose the hated .Somail and Yusuf 
to win the favour ol tlu' Kell)itic race ; 
and the more so il he belonged, as Abd 
ur Rahman did, to a Kaisite family. 
Abd ur Rahman succeeded in enf(Ting 
into relalicms with the friends ol the 
Ommayyad house, and in Si‘])ti‘mber of the 
year 755 he landt'd on the S])anish coast. 
Yusiil’s first attempts at resistaiici' failed ; 
iK'gotiations were begun, but came to 
nothing. Most of the Kaisite tribes 
gathend at Yusuf’s camiL while tlu^ 
Kelbites flocked to Abd nr Rahman. 
Auxiliary Berln'i* troo])s joined both 
sides. In the following year Abd ur 
Rahman won a brilliant victory ovi*i 
his adversaries and seized Cordox'a ; 


Yusuf and Somail then recognised the 
Ommayyad ]>rince as the emir of S])ain. 

Abd ur Rahman devoted all the untiring 
energy of his ambitious nature to the 
desperate task of forming S[)ain into an 
independent and united nation. Un¬ 
scrupulous as to the means he em])loyed, 
crafty and determined, and ])eculiarly 
favoured by fortune, he accom])lish(‘d his 
task ; but he was enabled to hold luV. 
ground only by the fact that the Arab tribes, 


Brilliant 
Period of 
Arab Rule 


though ever ready to revolt, 
could nevci unite or hold to¬ 
gether for one common pur])()se. 
The age of the caliidiatc is the 


most brilliant ]>eriod of Arab rule in Spain, 
both as regards the economic and intel¬ 
lectual progress of the country, lb under¬ 


stand the development of Spanish-Arabian 


civilisation, as well as its gradual decline. 


it is essential to gain a clear conception 
of that part of Sj)ain which was not under 
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the rule of Islam, which now began to rise 
from unimportant beginnings, and even¬ 
tually came forward as the most dangerous 
enemy of the caliphate. At first it seemed 
not only that Spain was submerged in the 
flood of Moslem conquest, but also that 
Southern France would fall before the 
Arab onset. It was only ("harles Martel’s 
^ , brilliant victory at Poitiers in 

Great * drove the 

y. army of Islam back across the 

ory (.v’en in Spain 

the inhabitants of the mountains in the 
north were never really subjugated. Their 
submission to the Romans and the (ioths 
had bec'ii only tc'inporary, and they had, 
to some extent, retained their original 
Iberian language', 'fhe Arabs deemed those 
barren 1 leiglits c()m})aratively unimix)rtant. 

The situation becanu' more critical when 
that, ])ortion of the (iothic people which 
was capable of oflering ro'sistance Ix'gan 
t<» gather in the northern mountains, and 
to project tht' recovery of their land by 
for('(‘ of arms. Under the h'adership ot 
Pelayo, or Pelagius, the ]xx)])le of the 
Asturian mountains shook off th(‘ yoke of 
their encmic'S not long alt('r tlu* conquest. 
Then the Berliers, who had largely settled 
in the North oi Spain, were weakened by 
tlu' collaj^se of th('ir rising against the 
Arabs; moreover, a terrible faniiiK' 
oblig(‘d them to migrate southward, and 
th(' Christian inhabitants of (ialicia seized 
the 0})portunity to revolt. 

Alfonso, the Duke ol Cantabria, which 
had also declared its freedom, was now 
recognised as over-lord bv all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the north coast of S])ain. He made 
at oncc' a determined attack, wrested Leon 
and Old Castile from the P>erbers, and 
pushed on to Ccnmlna, on the west coast, 
and to Toledo, in the interior ot the (xmntry, 
although he was unal)lc to secure these 
conquests. Thus there ix)se within a short 
time a dangerously powcrlul Christian 
state, which was really a continuation of 
.. , the West (iothic kingdom. 

so u c caliphs had estab- 

«k r r K hshed an absolute monarchy, 
me uaiipos i(,^-eign history of Sj)anish 

Islam is, for some centuries, bound 
up with the personality of these munarchs, 
or of those who held the reins of power 
in their stead. Abd ur Rahman I. 
was succeeded by his son, Hischam I., 
who was immediately obliged to take 
measures against two of his brothers, who 
had revolted and attempted to found 


independent states in the north of the 
kingdom. After sevc'ral l)loody conflicts, 
he succeeded in subduing both of them. 
Hischam also fought successfully against 
the Christians of the North, but his 
character incliiK'd him rather to |)eace and 
to the furthering of his subjects’ wc'llare. 

Alter his death, in the year ygh, his son 
Chakam ascended the throne. He was 
at once attacked by the two brothers ol 
Hischam, who had already thrown the 
kingdom into confusion. At the same time 
the northern frontier was disturbed by 
incursions of the Frankish troo})s. Chakam 
succeeded in getting the bett('r of his 
relatives, but against the Franks he was 
not so successful. 

Barcelona fell into the hands ol flu* 
Chrislians. and fht^ nucleus ol the kingdom 
ol ('atalonia was thus formed, ('hakam’s 
army was almost ])er])('lually und('r arms 
against tlu' kings ol Leon. The fleet, 
which had bec'n of Jifllt' importance' belore 
the ]K‘riod of the cali])hat('. undertook 
punitive expeditions against th(‘ Balearic' 
islands and .Sardinia. A re\’oJt of tlie 
renegades in (orclova was crushed with 
terrible severity ; some' of the inhabitants 
^ f. ... were forcc'd to emigralt', and, 
- . after many trying advc'ii- 

^ . Itures. they Imally found a 

home' (‘itlu'r in ( rete or in rez. 

The rc'ign of (diakain’s son, Abd nr 
Rahman IL. was e\'(‘ii iiiok* brilliant. The 
ideal of this monarih W'as tlu; luxuiions 
conrl litc' ot tlu' ('aH})hs at Bagdad. Mar- 
vt'ls of arclnlectmal ^kill weie cieatc'il 
during his life. Poi'try and music were 
ever honoured and c'luoiiiagi'd al (In' 
court of this weak but artistii piinec', 
while! the arts of war were negh.rtc^d. In 
stern contrast to Abd ur Rahman was his 
successor, Mohammed, a cold, fanatical 
(levott'c, whose stern rnl(! drove the ('liris- 
tians of Toledo and the sonth-eastcjrn 
mountain ranges to revolt. Of special 
im])()rtance was the terrible rebellion ol 
the C'hristians of (iranada, which .sapjxnl 
the strength of the kingdom ; neither Mo¬ 
hammed nor his siicci^ssor, Mondhir (88f)- 
888), was able to subdue this uprising. 

As the central authority began lo 
decline, Icudalism among the Arab, Berber, 
and Spanish nobles again appeared. The 
next caliph, Abdallah (888-912), had to 
co])e with both of these dangers ; and the 
result of his efforts was most unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Every important noble lived as an 
independent prince behind his castle walls. 
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The Christians and the renegades of the coming all o})i)osition, in repairing disas- 

Granada mountains pressed forward to the tors, and, notwithstanding his continuaj 

very gates of Cordova, under their leader, wars, in furthering the progress ofythc 

Omar ibn Cliassun, and the caliph’s feeble country in every direction, ^n army 

p()li(7 of reconciliation was wholly fruitless, such as Arabian Spain had never liefore 

In the extremity of desjiair, Abdallah seen was under his command, and the 

ventured to attack the Christian army most powerful })rinces, East and West, 

which was threatening his ca])ital, and de. ire 1 his favour and conried his friend- 

WH)n a victory as l)rilliant as it was shij). In S])ain, as elsewdiore, 

iinex])ected in 8()o. H(? thereby gained the victory of the Arab pow(;r 

momentary relief; but in the year goj victories an adv-ance in eco- 

the attemi)ts of the aristocracy to win noniic progress. In other 

their indei)endence, and the restlessness of European countries feudalism steadily 
his Spanish subjects, brought him into gained ground; in Spain it continued to 
pressing difficulty. It was only wIkui decline, and left room tor the increase of 
Abdallah succe(‘ded in winning over his general prosperity. The free jieasants were 
most dangerous o]^ponents. the Arabs of able to increase tludr acquisitions at the 
the district of Seville, that the pow’er of exj)erise of the Arab nobility, who were 
the calijdiate began to revive. continually at war over j^rivate feuds. 

Abdallah’s grandson and successor, Abd The princes and noldes of the land 
ur Rahman III., took vigorous measur(*s \v(;re ever ready to toster and ])romote 
to strtMigtlu'n the tottt'iing monarchy, the cause of learning; reading and 
The dr(*aded lebel, Omar ibn Chassiin, writing were universal accomplishments 
had died in the year <)T7, and the Christian among the common peojde. All this 
revolt gradually subsidixl. War was also intellectual activity w^as not the iirti- 
successfulJy waged against the northeni ficial creation of an autocratic rnonarcli : 
Christian states. P>y adroitly turning to it was the healthy and brilliant bloom 
ais own advantage th(‘ racial wars in Africa, of WTll-nurtured material prosperity. 

the ('aliph got ])ossession ot In truth, the nortluun inhabitants of 

What sevtual of tli(‘ coast towns. Europe, living as they did in gloomy 

RaKmanlll. portion of Morocco city alleys or miserable villag(^ hovels, 

Accompiis ed Spanish protector- clustered around the castles of a 

ate. After a warlike ndgn of tw(Mity-seven rude, uneultured nobility, would have' 
years, Abd nr Rahman 111 . could say that thought themselves in fairy-land, could 
tlu^ cali])hate had been restored to its they have been transported io this joyous, 
lonner splendour. The' boundaries had brilliant world. Hut that which 
l)ei;n extended and secured ; the feudal would have especially snrj)rised tlu'in, 
nobles had been humbled, and de])osed which would have brought a flush of 
from all iutlueutial positions. Hut, in his shame to the cheeks of anyone witli a 
fear of the Arab nobles and their encroach- spark of Christian feeling in his heart, 
ments, Abd ur Rahman had adopted a w'as the noble spirit of toleration and of 
dang(^rous jwlicy. He drew his officials intellectual freeclom which breathed ov< r 
from among freemen and foreigners, and the haj^py ])lains of Andalusia. Hc' 
especially the “ Slavs ” wffio came to Spain would have been forced t() admit 
as ad\'enturers or prisoners of w^ar, and that even Christians might receive Iroin 
who included in their number representa- the followers of the hated Mahomet 
tives of every Christian state in Europe, instruction in that generous forbearance 
A moderate estimate informs us that Abd +0 enemies with which the 

in Rahman had 6,000 “Slavs” about his ^ Founder of their faith had 

j^erson. The jU'cfcreiicc given to these TorTrated sought to ins})ire them, 
classes, who were utterly desi)iscd by the Herein lies the fascination 

pure Arabs, aroused the greatest discon- which to-day impels ns to look back with 
tent among the nobles, and on certain yearning and regret upon the too rapid 
occasions cost the caliph dear, for several flight of that hap]>y period, wdien Cordova 
battles were lost owing to the misbe- and Toledo guarded the sacred fire of 
haviour of the native contingents. How- civilisation upon Eurojican ground, a 
ever, Abd ur Rahman was incontestably the fascination w'hich still throws its glamour 
greatest ruler of the Ommayyad dynasty, around the halls of the Alcazar of Seville 
He was marvellously successful in over- or the pinnacles of the Alhambra. 
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Where 

Poetry 

Flourished 


Our jucture of the dreamy l)eauty of 
Andalusian civilisation would be in- 
com])let(i if we omitted the glorious de- 
vclo])mont of the art of poetry, which 
drew its suslenance from the western 
imagination and blossomed to a richer life 
even than it did u]K)n tlie Ixinks of the 
twin rivers of Meso])otamia. Hut it was 
not only in the domain of 
])oetry that the Andalusians 
(‘xercised the s])l(‘ndid intel¬ 
lectual ]X)W(‘r which often 
coinjX'lled admiration from their co¬ 
religionists. Philosophy also found a 
liom(‘ and a reluge from persecution 
at tht‘ courts oi the calij)h and his 
governors and feudal princes, who had 
long si nee hxirned that the most audacious 
opi?iioiis must tx lieard openly among 
men, and tluit otliervvise they would 
grow to strange and dangiM'ous j)ro])or- 
tion in secrecy and ])ers(*cution. 1'heo- 
logians witli their arguments might 
attack th(‘ sceptics when 1hes(‘ demanded 
the mathematical })roof of tin* truth 
of their religion : tlnw might attimipt 
to brand these unbelievers for ever 
as drunkards and v()lu}'»tiiaries; they 
did not burn them at the stake in 
Moorish S])ain. 

Abd ur Rahman was, on 1h(‘ whole, 
successful in clu‘(king the growth of the 
('hristian kingdom on tlie north and in 
securing his frontiers : but tlie ]iO|)es of 
conquering Afrii'a, wliich the revolt of the 
Abu-JaPiird against the Patimides had 
aroused, were only of short duration. In 
the y(*ar 1)47 the rebels, who recognised 
the sj)iritual sujiremacy of the Caliph ot 
Cordox a, were beaten and slain. 

Spain, in its most flourishing jieriod, 
w^as iievTr equal to the task of sub¬ 
jugating Morocco; and before long it 
came to owe its very existence to the 
lu‘lp of African Islam. During the reign of 
the ])eacelul successor of Abd ur Rahman 
TI., the patron of the arts, Chakam, or 
Hakem II., the Christian 
states renewed their attacks 
with red(jubled vigour; but 
the continual quarrels of his 
opponents, and the magnificent army 
which his ])redccessor had left to him, 
gave Chakam so great an advantage that 
in the year 970 the Castilians were glad 
to make peace, and the caliph obtained 
leisure to concentrate his attention u])on 
the furthering of civilisation in his country 
and upon the advancement of learning. 


The Caliph 
as the Patron 
of Learning 


But that wonderful jxosperity of Spanish 
Islam w'hich permitted the rise of a large 
number of \yealthy and brilliant cities, 
and allowed individual provinces to gain 
in strength and indepeiid(;nce, became 
dangerous at length to the ascendancy of 
the Ommayyad dynast\', and pre])ared th(‘. 
way for the disru])tion of the kingdom into 
a number of ]K'tty states. Prosperity and 
])rogress might gain rather than lose by 
sucli a se])aration, but it could be foreseen 
tliat the military ]K)W'er of S])auish Islam 
would be fatally weaki'ued tliert'by. Iqxm 
the .death of Chakam 11 ., in ()y(), signs of 
the coming disni))tion wen' apj)ar(‘nt. 

The successor to the throne, llisc'ham II., 
was then only eleven years old, and various 
jHT.sonages of im})ortance lu'gaii to quarrel 
about the regency. h'ortimately lor 
the (‘m})ire, the most capable ot these 
asj)irants, the* chaiulH'i lain 11 >11 abi Amir, 
or A 1 Mansur, as 1 h' afterwards was calleil, 
succeeded in seizing tin* chief ])ow'er b\’ 
cunning and forc(‘, and retained it to the 
end of his lilt' against his various opp«t- 
iients. Hischam had been brought up by 
his mother. Aurora, a .native of Navarrt', 
wdio was allit'd to A 1 Mansur, in ac'coid- 

A A f '^vith his ideas, and re- 

n ge o ,, jjj ’s 

. hand Ihroughout his life. 

Triumph, 

Mansur’s rule was. imdoubft'dh’. the most 
brilliant in tin* history «•! tlit' Oininaxvad 
dynasty. Never sim e 1 he cont}nt‘St had 1 he 
Moslem sw'ord won sm h brilliant vn 10; K's 
over the Christians, nex ei' had tlu' armies of 


Andalusia pent'trated so lav into the lantls 
of their hereilitary (‘iiemies. In tlie year 
()8i Zamora wais ca]itun*d. Harct'lona w^as 
lakt'ii in 985. and tlu' fortress of Peon in 
987. A tremendous inqiressioii was crt'att d 
in 994 997, when Al Mansur jmshed on 
into the barren land of (ialicia and t aji- 
liired the national .shrimp of Sjianish 
Christendom, that of St. James of ('om- 
])ostcla, and razi'd it to the ground. 

Such succe.sses wore made po.ssible only 
by the sweeping reforms w'hich Al Mansur 
had introduced, for his own ends, into 
the military organisation of Andalusia, and 
])y his final breach with the remnants of th(‘ 
old Arab racial organisation. The levy by 
tribes was wholly alx)lished, and the inhabi¬ 
tants called u])on to serve were arbitrarily 
drafted into the different regiments. The 
flower of the army, iijxin which Al Mansur 
relied, was formed partly of Berbers from 
Morocco and partly of Christian soldiers 
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from North Spain, who liad no scru])l('s 
whatovcr in hf^htinf^ af^'ainst their com- 
jxitriois. T!ic Christian stales were con¬ 
tinually at varianc(! with one another, and 
did not rejc‘('t the help of the Moors wlien 
occasion olfen^d. A 1 Mansur’s most dan- 
f^^erons rival was Ghalib, the commander of 
tlie trooi)s on the northern fronti(*r, and a 
successful f^eiK'ral. Alter he had l)eeii 
defeated and slain tin* regent could place 
implicit reliance u])on th(‘ lidelity of his 
troops, and could successfully meet all 
attempts to overthrow liis ])ower. But a 
military supreniac'\', naturally, did not 
Ixmelit S])ain in the long run. The lact 
that A 1 Mansur atti'inpted to strengthen 
his perilous position by lending a ('lose 
atlhorenco to tlu* orthodox theology was 


as being responsible for the burden 
that op|)r('ssed the p("0})lc—in particular 
A 1 Mansur himself and his most faithful 
dei^eiidents, the Berber chiefs ‘ the 
Christian soldiery. l'])on A 1 Mansur’s 
death an u])roar arose; in Cordova, tli(‘ 
inhabitants lurioiisly demamling that 
henc(‘forward llischam II. should n*ign as 
an ind('])(’ndcnt monarch. ^lozaffar Abd al 
Melik Modhaller, the son of Al Mansur, 
had much trouble in subduing the rt'bels. 
When Mozaffar dic'd, in the yi'ar looS, the 
gi'iKTal discontent broke into o])en riot ; 
the brotlu'!' of the (h^reased, who took his 
])lace, was driven out and kilU'd. 

It soon became I'vident, however, that 
nothing had been gained by the overthrow 
of ministerial go\(‘rnmenl. Individual 



THE AIXAZAR OF SEVILLE, BUILT BY THE MOORS IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
The iwiiiic “ Alrazar " was }?iven to several palaces built by the Moors in Spain; that at Seville, shown in the illus¬ 
tration, is famous for its arcliitectural beauty, and there are many ancient treasures preserved within its walls. 

J’ll.n.i l.> } llt)l 


disadvantageous to the ])rogiess of learning 
and ot philosophy in jiarlieular. The im- 
lav'ourable eonseepuiu'es of Al Mansur’s 
rt'ign surj)asst'(l its beiielits. It is true, 
howt'Vt'i', that the material })ros)>erity ot 
th(* ('oimti y, whieh he was praetical enough 
to eneoiiragt', n'aeht'd its highest j)oint 
under his guidance. The eonst ruction of a 
system o( roads is tine (o him, and, in 
iact, the government of a great general is 
usually inxulnctive of good in this directitMi. 

J'owards the elost' of Al Mansur’s icign 
dis.satisfaetioii had begun to ferment 
among almost all ebisst's of the peo])le. 
In the great capital of Cordova the 
social problem l>ecame critical before 
its essential natiin' was proj^'rly under¬ 
stood. As usual, iIldi^Tduals wei e attacked 


governors and gc'iu'ials made themselves 
more and moiv ind(‘]H'ndeiit in the ])r(v 
vinccs and towns, whih' in Cordova its('lf 
luonarchs and u'gents ran in rajud 
succession, the real gox'crning ]>owcr bt'ing 
a military despotism of Bx'ilu'r or Sla\' 
soldiery, unless the moneyt'd classes and the 
})atiicians of the towm gained some decisive 
advantage for themsc'Ives, or the all- 
])owerful mob ])roc('(‘(led to govern the 
city in its own fashion. The unfortunate 
His('ham II. di.sai)i>eared, and could never 
])e discovered, nor has his tate ever been 
explained. 

A su])])Iy of ])seudo-Hischams was, 
naturally, at oiirc forthcoming, ])retending 
to be the real caliph returned to resume 
liis feeble authority. The confusion, natur- 
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ally, increased. At leiif^th the aristocracy 
gained the upper hand in the desolate 
and ruined city. They abolished the 
caliphate, and thereby hastened the dis¬ 
ruption of a kingdom that had once 
I'.een so ]X)werlul into a number of feudal 
stales and city republics in loji. The last 
cali])h of tlie Oinmayyad house, Hischain 
F II f ♦K years later, 

rk^ ^ j forgotten and des])ised, in 

n'inge in his need. 

The intc'resls ol the great towns, ('or- 
dova and Seville in ])aiticular, had long 
ceas('d to coincide* with the* inl(“je“sts 
of the rest of the ('ountry. It was in- 
f'vitable that tlu'sr gre'at centres ot com¬ 
merce and mamilaedun* should eventu¬ 
ally drill a])art fioni the ])n)vinces, the 
pros])('riiv of which was bast'd uj)on 
agricnllina* and donit'stic industries. 'I'he 
lall of the ()nnna\’\’ad dynasty was pe*!*- 
haps accelerated by the* fad that they had 
united their int(‘r(*sts too closely with 
those oi the ju'ople of Cordova, lor the 
devc'lopment ol Cordova was bound to 
rt'sult in reiniblicanisin. and wh<*n tlu'V 
wen* abandoned by the tickle eitizt*ns ol the 
caj)ital tljcy could g(‘t no support from 
the country at large*. The kingdom 
naturally fell int(> the hands ol the military 
•oaeh'rs, e\('e})t wli(*re the* n'lnnants ol 
the Arab landed nobility r(*cov(*r(*d 
strength enough to lound indt*pend(*nt 
])rincipaliti(*s. 


The* centre" ol tin* B(*rbei ])ower was 
Malaga; there the l.iinily of the (diam- 
mudites, who trac(*<l their desce'iit fioin 
Mahonu*t’sson-in-law, Ali. laid claim to tiie 
dignity of the caliphate, though they w(*re 
unable to enforce their d(*mands. Hadis, 
the ruler of (iranada, afterwards came to 
the head of the Berber ])arty, and brought 
Malaga under his rule in the year 1055. 
Badis was thoroughly ty])i(’al ot the xNortli 
African soldier-prince; a rough, passionate 
man of very moderate intell("CtuaI power. 
Towns fortunately for him, he found 
Heia b ^ ^ unexampled astute- 

tkt SUvR Samuel, and 

with his hel}7 gradually .subdued 
a district nearly coincident in extent with 
the later kingdom of Ciranada. 

Further northward in Mohammedan 
Sjxain, the Berbers, who had immigrated 
at an earlier })eriod, and were practically 
Arabs, gained the power—-as, for instance, 
in Toledo and Badajoz. The “ Slav ” 
geiK'rals had settled in the ease, and 
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Almeira, Denia, and Valencia, were in tlu'ir 
hands—the last-named town, however, for 
only a short period, as one Amiride, a 
descendant of the great A 1 Mansur, s]seedily 
seized the government of that town. 

In the south-w’est, Mohammed, the Cadi 
of Seville, who carried on thi* govc’in- 
ment in tlu* name of a ])S(*ndo-Hischam 11 
became the lu'ad of the Arab party. 
Owing to his efforts, Cordova was out- 
stripped by its sister town, and tlu* Arab 
]K)})ulation in tlu* rt'gions under P>(.*rb('r rule 
cami* over to him. Alter the death 
of Mohammed, his .son, tlu* refiiu'd but 
utterly un.scrupulous Motadhid, utilised 
the opj)orfunitit's of his j)f)sition. He 
aggrandist'd tlu* town of Sc'N'illi* to such 
an (*xtent that (*vi‘n Ikidis ol (iranada 
tn'inbled before his dangerous rival, and 
])lannt*d, ii])on oiu* oc('asion, tlu* massacn* 
oi all the Arabs of (iranaila, in vii'W ol 
their natural k*anings towaids his enemv 

The strong contiast lH*twe(*n flu* rough, 
unpolished Jk'ibc'r state and tlu* brilliant 
culture of tlu* kingdom ol S(*ville be(‘ame 
still more ]>r()mim*nt altt*r Motadhid’s death 
in lotxj, wlu'U tlu* poeti(' and pleasme- 
loving, but eiu'igetic. Motiimid 


Threatened 
Doom of 
the Moors 


canu* 

state*. 


to tlu* lu*ad ol the 
'I'lu* inte*Il(*('tual ea'iitn* 


ol Spanish Islam was tlu'ii. 
undoubtedly, to be lound in Se\'ille. 
Abroael. tlu* city trium]>lu'd over its lail- 
ing rival, ('ordova, tlu* old capital ol tlu* 
caliphate. Alt(*r once caj)tuiing ( ordos a. 
Motamid took d(*finite possession r)! flu 
towai in tlu* year 107S. and put a?) ( lul 
to the rule of the ai istf»crar\'. 


And yet this brilliant edifice rested u))on 
a miserably W(*ak loundation. In fact, 
it .survived only through tlu* lorbearanci- 
of the ('hristian jaimas of (\\stili*. who 
even tlu*n wa're .shai‘p(*ning the sword 
that w'as to cut dowai all its splendour. 
Alfonso VT. of ('astile, who had assumed 
the proud title* eif Kinpereir, finally eie*- 
termined to make" tin end of the pettN 
Mohamme'dan states. In lu*lpless eU'spaii 
the threatened jainces saw tlu^ enel ap- 
preiach. Tiie kingdom of Tole'de) hael alreadv 
lallen into the hands eif the ( hristian 
monarch with sexircely a show' of resistance- 
in 1084, Valencia was in extreune daiige-r. 
and a (.'hristian ariny was before the w'alls 
of Sarageissa. A jiart of the Moorish ])o]ni- 
lation began to contemplate scrieiirsly a 
retreat tei A'rica, as salvation seemed im¬ 
possible. Bu^ once again their destructieui 
was to be averted, though at heavy cost. 




THE RISING CHRISTIAN REALMS 
AND THE DECAY OF THE MOSLEM POWER 

M F'AXWHILE, ,'inion^' tli(‘ wild moiiii- Differences of nationality were also 

friiiiv; nr nn flin fnnw nf frn!i])Lv Tin* in 


tains or (»n the }ii^<h tabh'lands now 
pan'hed with heat, now lashed by icy storms, 
the ( hristian warriors had gathered to 
resist the advaiu't' of a foreif^n nation and 
an alien iailh. A niimlua' ol state's, whost* 
imitnal relations were constantly chanpng, 
had spriine^ up on the north coast and at 
1 h(‘ loot of < 1 h* Pyrenees. The difh'rt'nces 
lesultin^ from situation and nationality 
became a]ij)arent at a very (‘arly jH'iiod — 
differences which have* contimu'd beyond 
llu' sixt(‘enth ('(‘Utiirw and have' not bi'i'ii 
wholly obliteralv'd ('ve'ii now. 

Tile (lower ol the (lothic nobility had 
bi'taken itself to the ct'utral ])ortiou of 
the northern coast land, to Asturias. 
Here Pelayo, who is known to tlu' Arabian 
historians, raised tlu' standard of national 
resistance and drove out th<'Arab f^overnoi', 
who had establislu'd himsell at (iijon. 
I'ncU'r Alfonso II., about 800. Ovu'do 
. became' the' caiutal of the 

„ , ne.'w state', to winch was united 

Policy of 


... . Cantabria em the* e'ast. which 

AiioAso I. liberated by the 

(ie)thic neibU'S. The retreat of the Berber 
settlers, whei we'ie elriven out by disst'u- 
sion and famine, had ^;iven King Alfonso I. 
the opj)ortunity of )>ushing semthward 
into the Castilian plains, seizing the 
countiA' at the foot ot the mountains 
as f ir as the Dome), and making a desert 
barrier of the rest e)f Old Castile. The 
Christian inhabitants wert^ transjieirted 
thence' to the northern districts, and the 
Mohammedans were driven southward. 
Altonso’s successe)!', Froila I., conquert'd 
(ialicia, which the Arabs had never 
entire'ly subdued. 

The new kingdeim was a feudal state, 
with all the advantages and weaknesses 
of feudalism. It w’as divided into ])rinci- 
palities, the rult'is of which were equally 
ready to take the field against the Saracens 
with their contingents, to make the 
king’s life a burden to him with their 
revolts, or to quarrel among themselves. 


Differences of nationality were also a 
source of troul)le. The Hascpies in the 
(‘astern jiroviiice o( Alava showed no 
intention of yielding jiermanent obedience, 
and till' stubborn inhabitants of tlu' 
(ialician valleys, where tlu' last remnants 
of the Siii'vi had (led at the tinu' of the 
- (iothic invasion, manifested 

Sent of their desire lor mdejx'udence in 

« . Ihi'ir restless behaviour. As the 

Government . 1*111 

territory ot the kingdom ol 

Ovii'do sjiread southward, and the ])lainsot 
('astile and L('on becamt' gradually jiojni- 
lati'd, the I'entre of gravit\’ na turally shifted 
to that ]>art of the kingdom. Pi'rhaps 
the Christian kings of Northern S])ain 
were rather too slow to realise this natural 
develojiment of affairs: when Ordono 11 ., 
in the year (>55, at last movi’d the .si'at ol 
govi'rnment to Leon, numerous imiiortaiit 
counties had arisen in Castile. 

Allonso III., the (ireat (8f)()-i)io), who 
did a gn'at deal to assure tlu' existence 
ol the kingdom, and created a strong 
.southern frontier by fortit\’ing the line 
of the Douro, would have done better to 
abandon Oviedo with its unlavourable 
situation. By his di\’ision of the kingdom 
among his sons, this otlu'rwise admirable 
ruler fostered the seeds oi dissension, 
which must have developed in any case, 
and made it possible for the Moors, after 
they had concluded their internal quarrels, 
to carry on a vigorous frontier ])olicy 
under Abd ur Rahman III. and A 1 Mansur. 

The jiohshed inhabitants of Andalusia 
looked with horror and disgust upon 
the danger which threatened 

n a usia north, upon this 

wuh kingdom ringing with thi' clash 

Withl'ear 

.seemed created only for the purposes 
of war and conflict, and were as little 
ai'quainted with the bounteous gifts of 
Nature as with the enjo>'ment of a high 
civilisation. They fi'lt that this enemy 
was irreconcilable and, in the long run, 
unconquerable. Though all barriers 
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between the nations were broken down, the Pyreiiiean valleys too had never been 
one insu})crable obstacle remained- reli- entirely in the ])ower ot the Arabian, 
gion. Ill till* last resort the sword must The Iberian races, against which Romans 
decide whetlu'r the soil of Spain was and (ioths had in vain directed their 
to belong to the followers of Mahomet arms and the resources of their civilisa- 
or to the Christian believers. The opposi- tion, the Bascjues of Navarre and Biscay, 
tion became only the sharper with the had this time, too, made only a show of 
lajise of time. During tlu^ first centurii's submission. Furtlu'r eastward the (h)thic 
Symbols of i'^>^igh and bold warriors of nobles held out here and there, and kept 
Christian Castile faithlully up relations, by the mountain passers, 

Supremacy contributions to with their ])eople in Southern France. 

erect those mighty churches and These thin seeds of new states began 
cathedrals which were the tokens of to sprout when Charlemagne made his 
Christian supremacy: but they were not expedition across the Pyrenees, formed 
ashamed, upon (x'casion, to ('liter the the; district held by Arab governors and 
Moorish si'i'vice, or by their efforts on tlu' ])etty chieltains into the “ Spanish Mark,” 
side of the unbelievers to remind princes and organised the small iH'ginnings of 
of their own nation that they owed duties Christian statics into jirincipalitii'S. The 
to theii j('ud.il nobility. With the same later kingdoms of Aragon and ( atalonia, 
carelt'ssness the smaller Arab ])rinc('s the lowly foundations of which wi'H' then 
entered tin; lists against the mighty laid, were thus brought into close i(Titions 
power ol the calij)hat(', in union with tlu' with the vSonth ot France and with Central 
kings ol Le(»n or the courts ol ('astile. Furop(;an civilisation, a connection which 
Afterwards fanaticism became more 1(‘r- jHTsists to-day in languagi* and customs, 
vent upon both sides, and religious hatri'd and sharply (hffi'i'eiitiat(‘s Northern Spain 
took (.leeper root, (loser relations with from ('astik'and its luaghbouring districts. 
Ronu^ tiiriu'd the Castilians into distin- The Bascpies. however, did not submit to 
gnished sup])ort('is ot the ('atholic R'ligioii, ^ this inthiencu'. Tlu'v had not 

w’ho wi'R' eventually to thwart the ])ro- r(*sisted the Arabs nu'reh’to 

gress of tlu' Relonnation. The Moors of ps Frankish (;ouiits : 

Spain displa\(‘d the resolution and con- they lell no R'liK'tanct', tor 

stancy of martyrs in their misfortunes. (nux' in a way, to enti'r into alliance with 
The slate which indudt'd (ialicia. the • Mohammedan governors, and to 
Asturias, Leon and ( astih*, cjuickly attack th(‘Fraidcish army in 1 he mountain 
formed, and no less (piickly divided, into jiassi's. 'flu' half-h'gi'iidai \- (U'slriK lioii 
separat(‘])rovinc(‘s. was the chiet ('hristian of Roland and his arm\, and tlu' moic 
power in North Spain. Scarc(‘lv’ toiudied credible ovi'rthrow, j)j()l)abl\’ in tht' 
by any external inlluema', shut in between year 824, of a division of the b'ranki^li 
the waves of the Bay of Biscay and its iorcc in tlu' })ass of Ronc(‘valles. ari' 
iMoorish eiK'uiii'S, it was from the begin- sufticient evidf'iua* (»f the Ikisciiie polu'w 
ning the most .Spanish, the most national Finally, tgwards th(' end of the ninth 
ami iridepemk'nt, of all stat('S, and was ci'iitury. the Bascjiie mountainei'is (‘x- 
thcrefore destined to lead(‘rship and ti'iided their conquests to the hdiro, and t he 
evi'Titually to dominion. But it was not kingdom of Navarre arose, 
the only i)ow('r. Near it wcr* the king- It appeared at first as if this new statt' 
donis whi(di rose* in the valleys and at would gain an important share of tlu' 
the foot of the Pyrenees, d he mountain tottering Moslem kingdom, for in the tenth 
The Arabs l^vrenees had not century important territories beyond the 

Overthrown Arabs in their Ebro were in tlu* jiossession of Navarre, 

in France invasion from ])assingovor But the Basques, while almost invincibh' 

into Soutlu'rn France, wIkm c in their own mountains, have no aptitude 
they claimed the West (lothic possessions for colonisation and no inclination to 
as their inheritance, but were fm.ally sj)read beyond their ancient boundaries, 
defeated by the vigour of the Frankish In the year 1054 Navarre lost its 
nation. Ihey did not long hold out fondgn ])ossessions in war with ('tastile, 
upcm the north side of the mountains : and R'mained henceforward confined to its 
Narbonne, their strongpt fortress, was original territory. The kingdom of Aragon, 
taken by the Franks in the year 759, starting from poor bc'ginnings, ran a very 
and it became speedily apparent that different course of development. When 
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the kingdom of Navarre was formed the 
])nncipality ol Aragon included only the 
unj)er valley of the river of that name, 
which runs deep between tlu‘ Sierra de la 
Pena and the chain of the Pyrenees. A wild 
and barren district, it seems for a long 
tinn*. to have lormed a })art of the S])anish 
Mark and to have been governed by counts 
ol (iothi(' origin ; during the ascendancy 
of Navarre it lormed a part ol that 
kingdom. 

At the beginning of the el(‘venth 
century Navaria*, under Sanclio the (irt;at, 
seemt'd destiiK'd to form the nucltais 
of a mighty kingdom, and Castile was 
added to it by marriage ; but uj)on 
Saiicho’s death, in tlie year lo.bS* Ihe 
kingdom again ('ollaps('d. Thereu])on 
Aragon oidained its indeju'iuh'nce undt'r 
SaiK'ho’s son, Ramiro 1 . Ramiro loimd 
liis kingdom v(m\' diminutive. Its (‘x- 
tension was sto])j)ed l)v Na\’arn‘ on the 
wc'St, and on the east by the* little T\vr('- 
mean state*, Sol)rarbe, wliidi had ialh'ii to 
one of his bi'otliers. South ol it, in the* 
valley ol the ld)ro and in the surrounding 
mountain country, were powi'iiul Aral) 
- . stall's, the ('('litre ol which was 

IrlT'"* aU.-mpt »l 

P . Ramiro to get possession ol 
”**^**'^ Navarre lailed. However, alter 
th(‘ death ol his brother, (ionzalo, he 
gained Sobiarbe, which com])rised tlu* 
vallevs on the southern sloju^ ol the 
(‘ential Pyrenees. He could now venture 
u{)on operations against the Arabs, whose 
empire had begun to lall with tlu* death 
ol A 1 Mansur. 

In the \'eai illS the conquest ol 
Sarago.ssa and the valh'y ol the Idiro 
gave the kingdom of Aragon its natural 
ca]htal and wider room lor expansion. 
Meanwhile, the jirincipality ol Harce- 
lona, the miclims of the kingdom of 
Catalonia, had develojvd quite indepen¬ 
dently of Aragon. Ibaiikish inlluence had 
l)een greatest and had continued longest 
ill the north-eastern corner of Spain. 
Socially and politically this district clung 
tenaciously to its powerlul and energetic 
neighbour, and was able to turn to excel¬ 
lent advantage the benefits arising from 
this connection. The princijiality ol P>ar- 
celona may have been made a part ol 
the Spanish Mark when that district was 
coiKjui'red ; and though Barcelona itself 
was more than once cajitured by the 
Moors, the region succe.ssfully resisted all 
attacks from the south. In the year 8G5, 


the Spanish Mark, wdiich now included 
little besides the jnincijialit v ol Barcelona, 
was sejiarated from Sej)tim;oaia^— i.c., 
Languedoc—Barci'lona thus taking its first 
step towards com])lete indej)endenct^. 

The next jieriod is marked by the fact 
that a family a])j)areiitly of Gothic 
origin becomes the hereditary ruler of 
^ Barcelona with tlu*. consent of 

En^rs hrankish king. In th(‘ usual 

„ ^ feudal manner separate districts, 

Prosperity of Urgal 

and Gerona. branched off from this state, 
or the whol(‘ was united in one hand. 
The ])ort of Barcelona enjoyed great 

[irosperity, owing to its advantageous situa¬ 
tion, and was always a most imjiortant 
source of strength to the kingdom of 
('atalonia. It had, in consequence, a 
character of its own, enjoying a sjiecial 
freedom of lile and maimtis whi(‘h reminds 
us ol the ProveiK^al or the Italian spirit. 

There was one kingdom which came 

into bt'ing far later than all the rest, the 
oiilv kingdom in the ])eniusula which 
relused submission to tlu (‘astiliaii yoke, 
and jirest'i'ved an independent existence* 
and a languagv* ol its own—the ])resent- 
day kingdom ot Portugal. All the other 
states of the peninsula extended their 

territory in a southerly direction. Asturias 
being the nucleus ot l.eon. Old Castile 
of New Castile. Aragon ot X'alencia ; 
similarly, the mother jirovince ot Portugal 
was, undoubtedly. Galicia, a wild, moun¬ 
tain district in the north-west corner 
ol the peninsula. In fact, when FVn'tugal 
a]>])ears as a separate state, we find 
(iaiicia and Poitugal united under the 
government ol Garcias, the son ot King 
hVrdinand of Castile, in 1005. But even 
then a revolt of the counts of Portugal 
against Gari'ias showed that enduring di.s- 
sensions were now beginning to develop. 
The im])ortant influence of geograjihical 
conditions is here apjiarent. The original 
Portugal, which takes its name from the 
_ harbour Porto Calle, the 

V tnodern Giiorto, was the 

orPor.»*.U 

Lower Douro and the Minho, 
a territory which was ci'rtainly extended 
southward at an earl\' iieriod, and in¬ 
cluded the town of ( oimbra by the year 
io()4. Portugal thus embraces the western 
coast of the Iberian ])eninsula. Its cli¬ 
matic conditions are highly favourable, 
its long seaboard and its river mouths 
make it an attractive district to the 
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outside world, und in this resj)ect its only 
rivals were the Mediterranean states of 
Catalonia and Valencia. Central Portugal 
is, moreover, one of the most beautiful 
portions of the whole peninsula, a land of 
smiling hills and uplands, which must 
have produced a pojmlation with charac¬ 
teristics of its own, and one widely 
p . different Iroin the Castilian of 
* w •♦K tablelands, or the 

GaHdl Galician. The power which 

dt'cmed itself the champion 
ot ('hristianity against Islam, and finally 
attemptc'd to bring the whole of Spain 
under its sway, ('oiild not afford to relin- 
(pjish the guardianship ot the bones of St. 
James, the ])atron ot all true S])aniards. 
So the early policy oi the ind(‘pendcnt 
Portuguese kingdom was war with Galicia, 
which, indeed, remained apart from the 
kingdom of ('astile-Leon only for a short 
time. The new state succc‘(‘ded in gaining 
its independiuK'e at the time when Castile, 
under Alfonso \T., was vigorously attack¬ 
ing the ])etty Moorish states, and when th(‘ 
growing Castilian jiower was shaken by the 
counter-assaults ol the Alrican saviours of 
Islam, the Almoravidt‘s. 

Long and bloody conflicts occurred Ik*- 
tween the different i)arts of the North('rn 
Si)anish kingtlom, above all between Leon 
and the rising ('astile, Ixdore their lanited 
strength ('ould he exerted against their 
leligious eiiemi(‘s in the soiith. These* 
struggle's W(‘re ])rolongt‘d by the interfer¬ 
ence ('f the* neighbouring states of Aragon 
.ind Nav'arre in their internal dissensions. 
Abd ur Rahman 11 . and, above all, A 1 
Mansui' were able to turn the unhaj)py 
disunion of Christian S]»ain to their own 
advantage; tlieir brilliant camj)aigns 
restored the shattered caliphate to its old 
splendour, and they w(Te aided by Chris¬ 
tian troops, who were not ashamed to 
serve in the ranks of their country’s hered¬ 
itary foes, "i'lie kingdom of Leon was 
threatened with total destruction. Castile 
P was j^ractically independent. 

Restored SanclK/ the (ireat ot 

CSIory OI ’v t i x ‘ i c 

r r K ♦ Navarre obtained jiossession ol 
a ip a e |^y luTeditary right, in 

the year 1028, after Aragon and Sobrarbe 
had already done him homage, the centre of 
(diristian power seemed to be gravitating 
definitely eastward. But the triumph of 
the little i)rovincc of Navarre was more 
apixirent than real. Shortly before his 
death, Sancho partitioned a kingdom 
which he had never thoroughly united, and 


his second son, Fernando, obtained Castile. 
No great provocation was required to 
plunge Fernando into war with Bermudo 
III., the king of Leon. Eventually 
Castile prevailed over the more ancient 
kingdom of Leon. Bermudo fell in battle, 
and Fernando took ])ossession of his terri¬ 
tory by right of conquest and n'lationship. 
In the place of the old (iothic royal house 
of Reccared, a race of Frankish origin aj)- 
peared as rulers of the ancient Spanisli Mark. 

Tilt* union of Leon and Castile under a 
Castilian jirinct* was a fact of decisive 
importance for the future of Spain, al¬ 
though the new kingdom was destined to 
undergo many a severe shock. Not long 
afterwards. Navarri* lost its conqiu'sts on 
the south of the Ebio to this newly aris(*n 
kingdom, and saw itsi'lt cut off from all 
hoj>e of furtluT (‘xpansion. 'blu' Sarac'en 
jainces of Tolt'do and Saragossa hastc'iit'd 
to appease th(‘ir dangerous neighbour as 
long as ])ossible with payments of trilnite. 
After Ferdinand’s death, the kingdom 
was threat(‘ned with disruption ; but 
the civil war c'luk'd in the complc'tt* 
victory of Allonso VT. in 107/,. Tlu* 
rnnii.ai^'11 agaiiisl Va_- 


Portuguese 
Helped by the 


lencia nearly coincid(‘s with 
the dat(‘ ol tlu* First C rusade. 


j iin. vitiiv iiu 1 ii:m v i . 

Th(‘ enthusiastic spirit oi 
battling for the faith, which then 
swayed the whole of Europe, was also 
lelt in Spain. But in the case of S])ain 
it was not necessary to go to Jerusalem 
to find the enemies ot Christianity : on 
the contrary, a papal decree esj.'eeially 
directed the Sjianiards to overcome the 
foe within their own country. One o| 
the. barriers betwi*en Sjiain and the rest 
of Euro])e Nvas removed by tliis fact ; 
many knights, from France in jiarticiilar, 
ilocked into the country, as in the case of 
Henry of Burgundy, to fulfil at so con¬ 
venient a distance from their homes the 
Crusader’s vow they had taken. 

The Portuguese owed several decisive 
successes to the help of (iiMinan and 
Dutch Crusaders, who put into Portuguese 
harbours on the way to Jerusalem. But 
the lively hope of further coiupiest, whic h 
had been aroused by the fall of Toledo, 
remained for the moment unfilled : the 
vSpanish Moslems, in the extremity of their 
danger, had summoned an ally from 
Africa, which was powerful enough to 
check the advance of the Christians, 
though at the same time it made an end 
of most of the petty Moorish kingdoms. 




WANING OF THE MOORISH POWER 

AND AWAKENING OF THE CHRISTIAN REALMS 


Sjianish Mo^Urns found an African 
^ ally in the ])crsnn of Yusuf, the prince of 
tlie Almoravides, or Murabites, in Morocco. 
The Almoravides were si)run{^ Innn the 
wildest noma'd tribes of Western Maure¬ 
tania ; th(‘y were a sect of religious warriors, 
and s<'('m(‘d the incarnation of that fanatical 
eiu'r^y which had ins])ired the early jxTiod 
ot Islam. In them the strength and 
viol( nee of nomad lie again triumphed 
over thi‘ peaceful forces of agriculture and 
trade. In the first half of the eleventh 
('entiiry began that mov(‘ment whicli over- 
IhiX’W the Zeirites, who were then the 
dominant ])()wer in Morocco, and finally 
wn'sted the ancient kingdom of Carthage 
from the I'atimides. Morocco became the 
caj) tal of the new kingdom. 

An acute and d(‘termined leader came to 


the front in the ])ersoii of Yusuf, and a crisis 
of moim'iitous importance ai rived for Spain: 
from the north Alfonso’s armed troops 


Morocco to 
the Help of 
Andalusift 


swe])t down upon the fruitful 
fields of Andalusia; on the other 
side’ of the strait was Yusuf’s 
arm^^ ready to lend dubious 


a.ss stance to the har(l-})ressed country. The 
Andalusian princes finally decided to ask 
Morocco for hel[); Yusuf was only t<^)oglad 
to grant their request. In the year io8() 
he landed in Sjiain with a powerful army, 
which was strengthened by the addition 
of tlie Andalusian forces ; he marched upon 
Estrernadura, which was then extremely 
hard-pressed by the Castilians. A battle 
was fought at Zalaca, near Badajoz, and 
the mailed knights of Castile were defeated 
by Yusuf’s infantry and negro guard. 

Alfonso quickly recovered from this blow, 
and in the next year made ready to meet 
any attempt on Toledo ; but he was obliged' 
to renounce all jilans for the conquest of 
Andalusia. The claws of the Castilian lion, 
with which he had threatened the followers 


of Islam, were cut for a long time to come. 
Yusuf was now able to complete his 
designs on Andalusia undisturbed. The 


Almoravides had not the least intention 
of giving up the country for wliich they 
had fought so fiercely—a country whose 
riches and hojieless disunion mad(i it 
at once an attraction and a })rey to 
any energetic concpieror. The emir ot 
« . Saragossa was alone al)le to main- 

panis in(l(‘pendence through 

5^““ .sul)tle policy and thanks to 
the favoural)le situation of his 
little kinplom. With the siqiport of the 
Almoravidi' troops, he repelled three 
attacks of tlu' Aragon army, and succeeded 
cleverly in getting lid ot his inconvenient 
guests. Huescc was then, in 109b, definitely 
lost to Aragon. 

Thus .Spanish Islam was savt'd, and its 
political unit\’ again restored, but at a 
heavy price. The idyllic lile of th(' small 
stat(‘s was at an end. In all the large 
towns Almora\’ide gairisons w('r(‘ quartered, 
and th(‘ union of the sword with the 
Koran crushed a’l freedom of thought. 

So long as Yusul was alive order was 
maintained throughout the kingdom, 
and his son, Ali, who followed him in 
nob, was no unworthy .successor, 
(heat hopes were aroused by his mili¬ 
tary ability; in the \(‘ar jro8 he 

defeated Sancho, the young son of 

Alfonso VI., at Ccles ; and it stn-rm'd as it 
Toledo would soon be again in Mosl<*m 
hands. But the victory of I'ck'S marks 
the culminating })oint of the Almoravide 
power. The princes of Saragossa would 
not unite with the .'\lmoravide troops 
to repel their common foe, and in the year 
. _ 1118 this town fell into the 

* f I * power of Aragon. Its loss was 

p * a severe blow to the j^ower of 

Islam, for the most northed}' 
outpost, which had hitherto checked the 
advance of Catalonia and Aragon, was 
thereby lost. The war with the Christians^ 
who, fortunately for the Andalusians, were 
then involved ' in internal struggles, re¬ 
solved itself into a frontier warfare, 
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entailing heavy loss on both sides and 
leading to no permanent result. In the 
year 1125 Alfonso of Aragon replied 
to the Almoravide incursions by a puni¬ 
tive expedition, organised on a large 
scale. He received assistance from the 
Mozarabic Christians, who were still 
numerous in Granada, and pushed forward 
_ into Granada and the neigh- 

bourhood of Malaga. It was, 
o ncan however, only a brilliant feat 
barbarians .ill,] nothing more. 

The j)itiful condition of the Almoravides 
must have finally induced the Andalusians 
to attempt to realise their liojies of shaking 
oft the tyranny of the African barbarians, 
'fhey were aln ady iireparing with tlu' hel]i 
ol the ('hrislian kings to drive the Alinora- 
vides v'A'^T the si\'i and to exchange oiu' 
ruling j;owrr for anolher, when the im¬ 
pend iig (lis"’0:iMion (»f the Almoravide 
kuigdom in Aliica tiinu'd their gaze in 
anofhn din'ctioii. 

Tb' s(‘(i of refornuTS known as the 
Almohads. whose founder, Abdallah. gav(‘ 
himself out to Ik* the Mahdi, had developed, 
in spite of pel sedition and occasional d(‘- 
feat, into a forniidabh* ])ohtical ])ower, in 
direct opjxisition to th(! Almora^■ides. In 
the year 1145 the Almora\'ide monarch, 
Tasclifm, wasdi'leated and slain in battle by 
the followers ot the Mahdi, Abdal Mumeii. 
in the ])!*(*vious yc’ar a n'voll had broken 
out in Eastern Andalusia. It was soon 
followed by others in different provinces. 

S])anish Islam was now in a state of 
indescribabh* contusion. New kingdoms 
rose and tell ; provinct'S and ('ities fought 
one against the other ; and throughout 
the turmoil the Almoravides, who had, 
meanwhile, lost the town of Morocco, thtdr 
last African possession, continued to hold 
out in indi\’idual fortified towns and 
castles. With the hel}) of Christian troops, 
they even, in 1147, recovered ('ordova, 
which they had lost. At last an Almohad 
army land(M in S])ain. It did not, 
^ . however, make siu'h rapid 

oons ])rogre.ss as might have been 

° expected. The Christian ])nnces. 

Captured 

opportunity of attacking the country while 
it was thus rent with internal dissension. 
A powerful army, under the leadershij) 
of the King of Castile, marched througli 
Andalusia and Granada, and, with the 
help of a fleet, provided by Genoa, Pi.sa, 
and Catalonia, took the town of Almeria, 
the stronghold of the Moorish pirates, 
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and long an object of hatred to all the 
Christian powers on the Mediterranean. 
Almost at the same time King Alfonsr) 
of Portugal stormed Lisbon ; the Count of 
Barcelona seized Tortosa and the mouth 
of the Ebro. 

Fortune gradually declared in favour of 
the Almohads. (‘ojclova fell into their 
hands, and Almeria was ricdakeii b\' tlu'm. 
Finally, they stormed Granada, the last 
refuge of the AlnioravEU's in Andab.sia. 
The remnants of that nation oiK'e so ])(»wei- 
fill fled to fli(‘ Ikdearic Islands in iis?- 
Christian S])aiii had oiiK Ixu-ii temi>()ianl\' 
united, and its disruption and the kmi- 
fusion thence resulting gavt' tlw' Aliuobads 
time to establish themsehas secma*ly. 
in g(‘nt‘ral tlu'ir rule was mildei than that 
of tilt' Almoravides Jiad bta*n. In lat'l, it 
was flit' bt'fter ptalion of tbt' mivcd popu¬ 
lation of North Aliica which bad gathered 
round tlit* wliitt' Alinobad l»aiiiu‘i' to o[>j)' 


the cruel t\rauu\- of tlu' inhal»ilants of the 
])lains, and had tiampltal the black 
Almoravide standard in the dust. 

After the di'ath of Abd al Muiueii, 
in Iifij. bis son, Vnsul, eoiuiueied Va- 
leiu'ia and Murcia, wlitae a 


Castili&ns 
Defeated 
at Alarcos 


Moliainnu'tlan dynasty Iiad 
liithcito held out with the 
help of tilt' ('liristians. War 
against tlu' (diristiaii states lollowt'd with 
varying results. In Hit' time of Yusufs 
sut'cessor, Al Mansur, oi'i'urred one of 
those important contlitis which oct asioii- 
ally brt'ak the monotonous list of sii'gc's 
and incursions. Unlorlimately foi them- 
.s(‘lvt‘s, lh(* Castilians, who foiild noi at 
that lime expirt any li(‘lp from fla il (o- 
religionists, had made a devastating exjx'- 
ditioii into Andalusia, and brought down 
upon thenl^elves the Almohad priiu'es; 
Al Mansur crossed the straits with an 
enormous aimy, and after a bloody con¬ 


flict ill Iip5 at Alarcos, utterly defeated tlu‘ 
Castilian forces, w^hich had in vain ex- 
pectc.'d leinforccmeiits from Navarre and 
Leon. Al Mansur’s af tempt to reconquer 
Toledo in the next year faij(M entirely. 

The most brilliant successes ot the 
Mohammtidans WTie able to check, Init 
not to avert, impending destruction. 
The confusion which broke out again in 
Christian .Spain brought no advantage 
fo the Almohads. When, at length, Al 
Mansur’s successor, Mohammed, gathered 
all his strength for one tremendous blow, 
union among the Christian ]>rinces was 
restored at the eleventh hour. In the 
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battle of Navas de Tolosa the fortunes 
and the power of the Almohads were 
utterly shattered. 

Hardly had Alfonso VI. of Castile been 
buried, in 1109, when Castile took up arms 
against Aragon. In the wars and confusion 
which r(‘sulted Castile came off much the 
worst. Social order and public morality 
disap])eared under the mad rule of Triaca, 
whereas the king of Aragon was able to 
])ide liis time, extend his boundaries, and 
conquer powerful Saragossa in 1118. The 
death of Urraca, in the year 112b, dissolved 
the connection between Aragon and Castile: 
Alfonso VII. took u]) the government of 
his disorden'd country. The ]K)wer of the 
Castilian lion rose again during crmtinual 
warfare against the Saracens, while Aragon, 
:ift(*r the death of Alionso I., was again 
divided into its original provinces ot 
Aragon and Navarn*, and thereby lost its 
])rei)onderance. At the same tim(‘ tlu* 
princij)ality of Barcelona was united to 
rrovtMice, and gained considerable power 
and prestig(‘. 

This change of circumstances made 
Alfonso VII. so ])re-ernin(‘nt that in the 

Air VII he had himself ]to- 

onso I. Kni])eror ol .Spain at 

r^ne theCouncil of Leon,apparently 

« Emperor 

princes, who w(‘re ]'>rcst‘nt in ])(‘rson or 
were n'pn'sented by envoys. Ferdinand I. 
and Alfonso VL had already made a tem¬ 
porary claim to the title of emperor, which 
in S])ain naturall\' did not bear the same 
signiticanc(‘ as in Italy and Germany, 
d'he confusion which broke out shortly 
after the coronation made it sufficiently 
plain to Alfonso VII. that the conception 
of the ])rinces concerning their relations 
to the enq)eror did not coincide with his 
own. 

Portugal in particular now made a 
decisive effort for indepemfimee, and was 
suj)])orted by Navarre, the mountaineers 
of which country were as uncoiuiuerable 
as ever. In the year 1139 Count Alfonso 
of Portugal took the title of king. In 
1147 he wrested Lisbon from the Saracens 
with the help of (German and Dutch troo])s, 
and thus gained a capital worthy of his 
country. 

Meanwhile, however, important events 
were taking place in the east. Ramiro 
II. of Aragon had abdicated, and left the 
counti*y to his two-year-old daughter, 
Petronella, who had been betrothed to 
Count Raymond Berengar IV. of Catalonia 


with the consent of Alfonso VII, The 
count at once undertook the duties of 
regent for Ramiro, who retired to the 
seclusion of a monastery. Thus the king¬ 
doms of Catalonia, or Barcelona, and 
Aragon were practically united. The re¬ 
sults of these events were of immeasurable 
importance for the whole of Spain. Cata- 
Risins Ionia was a maritime power; 
Power of }:)olicy had been 

Castile <^‘Jdirely foreign, and its most 
important interest lay in the 
M(‘diterranean. Its close union with Aragon, 
the most thoroughly Spanish of all states, 
gavt‘ it the advantage of a strong barrier 
in the rc'ar, but also conneeted its future 
indissolubly with that of the Christian 
kingdoms of S])aiii. The development in 
the Iberian ])eninsula necessariiv tended 
towards union : it at oiici* became mani- 
l(‘st that C atalonia was destined to be 
a Sj)aiiish, and not a French, jM'ovince. and 
that all the compiests made Iw the C'ata- 
lonian sea-])owtT were bound to be the 
inheritance of the rising power of C'eistile. 

The great Spanish empire r>f later times 
was largely founded u]iou the j)oss(‘Ssions 
of C.'atalonia and Aragon in flic west of the 
Mediterranean. The C'atalonians entert'd 
uj)on these compiests shortly alter tlicir 
union with Aragon : their jirevious at¬ 
tempts u}>on the Balearic Islands had led 
to no permanent result. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the influence of 
the two united kingdoms was considerably 
extended, until at last the standard of 
Aragon waved over the largest islands in 
the WVstern Mc'diterraneaii, including 
.Sicily ; even a jiart of (irecce recognised 
the dominif)!! of Aragon for a short ])eriod. 

At the same time, the domestic interests 
of the dual kingdom obliged it to jiress 
southward, and so to secure a proportion¬ 
ate share of the Moorish s]>oiIs. Thus, in 
the year 1238, Valencia fell into the hands 
of Aragon. The advantage in this rivalry 
remained decisively on the side tif Castile, 

^ . . which occujiied Murcia in the 
pain in 124^, and thereby entirely 

Development Aragon any possi¬ 

bility ol further advance. Side 
by side with this development of Spanish 
foreign policy important changes within 
the kingdoms were taking jilace, which 
made the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
extremely imixirtant in the history of 
the country. Hitherto the Siiaiiish king¬ 
doms, especially Leon and Castile, had 
lived in self-dependent isolation, in 
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conformity with their googra])hical position. 
The unceasing warfare which they had 
carried on by their own efforts had driven 
their hereditary enemies from one })ortion 
of the ancient (iothic kingdom. Such 
civilisation as had survived these rough 
times s])rang ( hiedy from the ])ros))erity 
ot the (iothic kingdom, in which the 

roundatiofts 

of Church had boon unitod undw tho 
and State haiiiier ot tlio Athanasiau belief. 

On these old foundations rested 
both Church and State ; the (iolhi(‘ liturgy, 
which was jJieserved unchanged, and the* 
alphabet of Toledo, were outward tokens 
of the isolation ol the vSj)anish people, a 
state wliieh was in such harmony with the 
very spirit (d the rare that any internal 
moveineiit which might o[)eu iij) the eoun- 
tiy tlu- infliU'iK'i' of \\Vst('rn European 
civilisation was ineoneeivable ; while, 
naturally, religious convictions f(»rnied an 
alisointe l')arn('r to any possible apj)roach 
towards the civilisation of the Moors. 

Tliere was, liowe\'er, a jiower which 
could not ])ennit the existence of Christian 
kingdoms in continued isolation from the 
universal Cliiirch -a power which had 
been working tor centuries to sul)j(‘et 
the civil to tho (Tclesiastical influenee. 
and to remodel and revive the ancient 
Roman Em})ire. Tliis ])ower was the 
pajiacy, on which the conviction was at 
last beginning to dawn that possibly the 
truest supi^orters of the })apal siijueinaey 
might hi\ found among the warriors who 
were fighting lor the faith in Si)ain. 

During theCnisades the Homan( iiriahad 
become aware of its ])owers, and now that 
Rouk' was beginning to carry out great 
schemes of world ])olicy .she could not 
afford to leave Spain out of ciuisidiTation. 
First and foremost, the S}xinish (diurch, 
which had a national character of its own, 
had to b(', bound to the Church of Rome ; 
and to that end the Gothic liturgy must be 
abolished, and fresh blood intused into the 
French Spanish clerfjy. The stnit^Klc to 
Monks in the influence of the Church 

Spain l^rcpondcrant was largely car¬ 
ried on by the French Bene¬ 
dictine monks, who came to Sj)ain in large 
numbers towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and proved themselves the best 
advocates of the ])apacy. Their head¬ 
quarters was the monastery of Sahagun, 
halfway between Leon and Palencia, to 
which extraordinary privileges were 
granted. Sahagun produced the Archbishop 
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Bernhard of Toledo, in whose fanatical 
attack u]>on the Mohammedans in his 
see we trace the beginnings of that 
unholy s]nrit of intolerance wliich was at 
that time wholly foreign to the rough 
Imt magnanimous Spaniards. It was 
foreign influence that first inspired this 
t(‘m])(‘r into a j)eople naturally noble and 
kindly, until it eventually broke out. like 
a loathsome ulcer, in the horrors of th(‘ 
Inquisition. At the same time, fhe French 
monks were the involuntary means oi intro¬ 
ducing ]Cun^])(‘an civilisation. If Spain 
now hecamt* more open to tlu' influences ot 
the outside world, it is to the activity of 
the.s(‘ men, in great degree, that this resnll 
must he ascribed. 

At the same time, the stirring period oi 
the Crusades brought the eliivalry ol Spain 
into closer eonneetion with that ol neigh¬ 
bouring countries. The Templars iMiteri*d 
Aragon and und(‘rtook with brilliant .sik'- 
eess a frontier war against the Saracens. 
In ('astil(‘, during tlie twelfth century, 
there was formed, upon tin* model of the 
Templars, the knightly ordcMs of St. 
James, Alcantara, and (alatrava; in 

Knightly ‘"'•''H'*! the ..nl.. 

Orders Aviz. 1 hesi' ordt'is ))i'ovetl 

FounJed s])l<‘n(li(l \v(ajM>n aK.iiii;.' 

th(* Moorish ])o\v(‘r; hut the 
stimulus to the movenu'nt ol ])olitieal and 
religious ideas which th(‘y provided laigeh’ 
eontnbuterl to tlu' lormation of that spin! 
ol militant lanatieism which bt'eanu' a 
.source of temporary strength to Spaii' 
but eventually a cause ol jx-nnaneiit 
weakness. 

Tlu* most im[)ortant feature ot (ho 
tliirt(‘enth eenlury in Spain was the raj)id 
and destructi\'e overthrow ol the Almoliad 
})ower in Andalusia, where the kingdom 
ot (hanada was tlu* only surviving remnant 
of the Moorish slates. C'astile came deti- 
nitely to the head of the Iberian kingdoms 
as soon as it had collected its forces and 
secured for itself the united aid ot tlu* 
other kingdoms of the peninsula ; hut the 
journey to this goal had been long and 
toilsome. The Emperor Alfonso VTI. of 
Castile during his restless life had taken 
up arms now as the friend of the }>etty 
Moslem states, now as the ally of the hard- 
j)ressed Almoravidcs, always kee})ing one 
object before himself, the weakening of 
Spanish Islam and its final overthrow by 
a vigorous onslaught. The interference 
of the Almohads in Andalusian affairs 
entirely thwarted bis plans. The last 
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campaign, in the year 1157, miscarried, and Church, which had hitherto displayed 
the emperor died in the Muradal pass and increased its power chiefly by its 
during his retreat. Unfortunately for insistence on due respect for man;iage, 
Christian Spain, Alfonso had divided his now took in hand the difficult ‘“^ask oi 
kingdom between his two s()ns ; the one, uniting the Christian states for common 
Saiicho III., obtained Castile, while the action against the Almohads. It seemed, 
other, Ferdinand II,, received Leon with for example, an almost impossible 
the adjoining territory. The consequence undertaking to bring the sister kingdoms 
was a series of wars between the Christian of Castile and Leon to reason, 

states, which allowed Portugal to secure x\Lstthc tlee])’y had the venom oi 
its com])lete independence. blind hatred permeated both 

Sancho III. was prejxning to assume the The])lan foimed by Sancho VII 

title of em])eror, and would, perhaps, have of Navarre of getting })ossession of the 
succeeded in maintaining the supremacy North of Spain witli the help of the 
of Castile, had not his untimel}^ death left Almohads, and as their vassal, shows 
his three-year-old son, Alfonso VIII.—or what was to be exi)ected of the Christian 
IX.; by Castilian reckijning he was the princes. However, in the ensuing turmoil 
third of this name—ujKm the throne. A Sancho lost his Basque jnovinces to Castile. 
])eriod of the wildest confusion began. The Alfonso the Noble had no sooner 
most distinguished of the* noble families of succeeded in restoring better relations 
('astile, those of ('astro and Lara, at- among the princes than he began a policy 
tem])ted to secure the guardianship of the that was desperate in appearance, but 
child lor th(*ms(‘lves. As they looked promised the most brilliant results in 
everywhere l(.)r allies, the other ('hristian the event of success. It was apparently 
rulers and (*vt*n the Saracens became undertaken with the knowledge and 

involved in the stiuggle. The pernicious concurrence of Po]>e Innocent III. By 

})ower which th(* t(‘udal nobles had gained making repeated incuisif)ns into Anda 
now bec'ame a[)pan'nt for the first time lusia, Alfonso so enraged the Almohad 
in all its fatal force. It was only when ruler, Mohammed, that the latter at 
the young king became strong enough to length proclaimed a holy war against tlu* 
S(‘ize the reins of the empire that the dis- ('hristians, and brought over an innu- 
oi'ganised kingdom was brought into some merable host from North .\trica. 
kind ot order; hitherto it had been Now was the time to see whethei 
protected against the attacks of the Alfonso’s calculations had been correct. 
Almohads rather by the eftorts of the It he succeeded m miiting the whole 
knightly orders than by its own power, power of Spain for the moment under 
l^ut the dissension b(‘tween the Chris- himself, he might reckon on victory, 
tian states did not cease then ; even the and Andalusia woidd fall into the hands 
intervention of the Po])e, with threats of of Ca.stile. If his attem])t failed, he 
interdict, did not accelerate the union of would lose at least the southern por- 

the Christian states in the face of the tion of his kingdom, and the h’adenship 

TK P ’ ever-increasing jxuil of the of the ('hristian states would fall defi- 
Efforts*** * Almohads. Alfonso the Noble, nifely to Aragon. Fortune declared on 
for Union Castile, vigorously pro- this occasion for Alfonso. The envoys 

*^**^*' secuted the war against the* of Rome .succeeded in rousing in Sjxiin 
Almohads so far as his struggles with a fiery Crusading fever, which ultimately 
his ('hristian neighbours i^ermitted him: no prince could venture to op])osc. 
but the confusion rose to its highest point Warriors anxious to fight lor tin* faith 
when the flower of the C'astilian army fell streamed in from France as well. At 
m the battle of Arlarcos in ii()5and when Navas dc* Tolosa, near the u])])er (luadal- 
the Almohad army appeared before Toledo quivir, the confederate Christian army 
in the next year. Necessity, at length, be- met the Almohads and overthrew them 
came a spur to greater unity. The Roman with dreadful slaughter in 1212. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF SPAIN 

AND THE LAST DAYS OF THE MOORS 


T he fate of Andalusia was now de^cided, 
altliou^di the conquest of this exten¬ 
sive. district occupied tt‘n years, and a 
remnant of the Moorish ])o\vcr continued 
to maintain its position in Granada. 
ImmediiiteJy U])on the death of Alfonso 
th(‘ Noble, in 1241, further pro!;;ress was 
stoj^ped by (juarrels about the succession. 
However, Alfons«)’s imnu‘diate successors 
died, and the throne finally went to 
Fcailinand the Holw son ot the kinj.^ of 
Leon. Upon the death of his lather 
this rule*!' reunited the kin^^dorns of Leon 
and C'astih' in 1240. The ^doomy period 
of war b('tw('en the two kingdoms was 
thereliy concludc'd, and the Castilian 
kinf(doin secuK'l\’ lounded. 

At last it was possible to rea]) the fruits 
of th(‘ victor\' of Navas de Tolosa. The 
Almohads could not recover from 
their d('leat. Their j)ower f^nvw weaker 
every year, owinj.; to nwadts in Andalusia 

^ ^ . and (luarrels concerniiic: the 

Cordova in ' • -p, . 

u j , suc cession. 1 hus no |>ermanent 

r .. . ri’sistancc'to the (. astihan arms 

Ferdinand , , , , 1.1 

could even contem])Iated. 

In the yc‘ar the old caliph ca])itaL 

(-ordova, tell into Ferdinand’s hands, 
though a vigorous attemj)t to raise the 
siege was made by the leadcT of the' 
Andalusian Moors, Motawakkel, a de¬ 
scendant of Heni Hud of Saragossa. Alter 
the death of Motawakkel, the best of the 
Moors gathered round Mohammed ben 
Alahmar, the son of a noble Andalusian 
family. H(‘ established himself in the 
mountains of Granada, and succe<‘ded in 
founding a kingdom which was destined 
to endure lor some time. Mohammed 
recognised Ferdinand’s suzerainty, and 
even joined with hini' in the con(|ucst 
of Seville ; lie thus contrived to avert the 
storm that threatened his embryo state. 

Murcia also became tributary to Ferdi¬ 
nand in the year 1243, but was unable to 
maintain this semi-inde])endent position for 
any length of time. PojMilous Seville offerenl 
the most stubborn resistance, and was 


not conquered till the year i24cS. Valencia 
had been taken by Aragon ten years 
jireviously, and the Portuguese had ])oss- 
essed themselves of Algarve, so that of 
the Mohammedan Emigre, which ftftv 
years before had been such a menace to 
S])ain, there rernainc'd only firanada, 
which still, howevau', displayed sur- 

r l>rising vitality, Murcia, and 

Failure Li • ; ^ ^ 

rw .. the unimi^ortant state ot 
of Moorish x’T. , , 1 , c 

Revolt Niebla. A large ])art of the 
Andalusian Moors, especially 
the inlKd)ilants of vSeville and otluT towns, 
emigrated, whiU‘ the country ])opulatic.m 
rc'mained for tht' time being. The growing 
Sjianish nation sp(‘t‘dily repo])ulated the 
t ()wns. 

As early as the year I2f)3 th(‘ Andalusian 
towns, at the dc'sirc' of the Emperor Alfonso, 
formed a confederacy, a hermandad, for 
mutual protection against (iranada, the 
prince of which state had called in auxili¬ 
aries from Morocco, and was attempting 
to secure his com])k'te inde])t'ndence witli 
the turther sup]>ort of Murcia aiul Niebla. 
The Moorish revolt fa ik'd ; the crafty 
ruler of Granada succeeded, by tinuMy 
negotiation, in pn'st'rving his relations 
with Castile ; Init Murcia and Niebla 
were now incorporatt'd into the Castilian 
kingdom. This state of affairs was to 
continue for two ceiiturit's. 

At first it si*em(‘d as if the victorious 
career of the Castilian monarchs would 
carry them eva^n beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar : Alfonso X., who .succeded his 
. father, Ferdinand, in the year 

isionary J232, made upon several occa- 
. f?* ° sions large ])reparations tor 
an attack iq^on Morocco, but 
the unfavourable tiiiamhal condition of 
Castile, resulting from the many wars of 
conquest—^Alfonso had tried in Viiin to 
inijn-ove affairs by dei)reciating the coin¬ 
age—barred these ambitious projects. 
Finally, Alfonso’s visionary ideas of mak¬ 
ing good his claim t() the duchy of Swabia, 
and of gaining the crown of the holj; 
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Roman emperor, diverted ('astilian policy 
from its natural course. Alfonso attained 
no real success, and shortly before his 
death, in 1284, had the mortification of 
seeing King Peter III, of Aragon take 
advantage of the revolt of Sicily against 
Charles of Anjou to seize that rich island. 
Aragon had already oiieued the road 
. . fo Tlaly by its conquest of the 
Great Haleanc Islands in the year 
Projects 1229. But even without these 
great political ])rojects of 
Alfonso the ])eriod of conquest was bound 
to come to a temporary close. The time 
was drawing on for a definite jiartition of 
power between the feudal nobles and the 
king, a crisis through which every rising 
state in the Middle Ages had to pass. 

It was evident that this struggle 
would iK)t be easy or capable of any 
sj)eedy termination. The attempt (if 
Alfonso X. to unity the internal adminis¬ 
tration of his kingdom by issuing a common 
legal code had met w'ith sucli determined 
ojiposition that he was obligt'd to abandon 
the idea. The king at length found a 
numb(*r of liis nobles, under tlie leadershif) 
of the I.ara, united with the rulers ot 
Granada in open revolt against him. 

Foi'tunately, Alfonso iound an eanu'st 
friend in King Jaime of Aragon. This 
ruler knew the nobility; tin* conflict 
which was breaking out for the first time 
in Castile had already been fought out 
betore his time in Aragon. PetcT II. ol 
Aiagon 12T >,), in order to secure 

his heritage, and to break down the 
influence which the nobles exercised ova*r 


the choice of a king, had formally recxnved 
his kingdom as a tief troni I’opo IniKuamt 
III., and by this des])erate nn'asure had 
attained to his end in 1204. 

The nobles of Aragon had, natureilly, 
not been pacified by this means. King 
Jaime’s ojniiion of them is shown by his 
W(.)rds to Alf()ii.s(j X. : “ Tw(j ordtas in the 


state you must especially cherish and 

TT.eC«tili.« <;pKy the 

K*. . ^ inhabitants of the cities and 

Knf«io« ’"r. 

more than do the knights, 
who are more inclined than any other 
order to revolt against their lord." At 
length, even Alfonso’s son, Sancho, raise(l 
the banner of revolt, so that, ujxm the 
death of the king, the Castilian kingd(^m 
was in the greatest confusion. Sancho IV. 
(1284-95) made an unfortunate attempt 
to play off the Haro family, to which 
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he showed special favour, against the rest 
of the nobility; the insatialile greed and 
the ingratitude of his proteg('s soon ])laced 
him in a most embarrassing po.sition. 

This difficulty seemed to be further 
increased u])on Sancho’s death, when his 
son, Ferdinand IV., who was still a minor, 
came to the throne, and his mother, 
Maria de Molina, undertook the regency. 
However, Maria de Molina showed greater 
insight than Sancho ; instead of depend¬ 
ing on the feudal nobles, who were 
invariably false, she turned to the towns 
of Castile for sujijiort. Confederations of 
tow'iis, the first of which had been founded 
by Alfon.so X., among the towns of 
Andalusia now^ came into being in all the 
provinces. With th(‘ir help Maria dc* 
Molina obtained the recognition of her 
son’s supremacy and of that of her 
grandson, Alfonso XI., after her son’s 
(leath, in IJ12. 

It was only the influence of this extra¬ 
ordinary woman which avcM ted a state of 
absolute anarchy, as is shown by the fact 
that after her death, in the year 1521, the 
kingdom fell into hopel(*.ss diss(‘nsion. Only 
Th B la Alfonso XI., in 1 ;25, at 

Ste'pofthe "I Vi/Ojl 

Yoo»g King will. 

a strong hand did the grievous 
state of affairs b(‘gin to inijirove. An 
imm(‘nse army from Morocco c'l'ossed tlie 
straits in the year only to lx* 

confronted by the uniti'd power of tlie 
Castilian pt*opl(‘ at Salado, and to iu* 
utterly defeated. Alter a long si(“ge, 
Algec^iras, a town which had been one of 
the main gates for African iru.asion into 
Sj>ain, fell into the power of Allonso. 
During a vain attempt to wrest (iibraltar 
from the jiower of Granada the king dicMl 
in cam}) of the jilague in 1350. 

In Peter I., the young son of Alfonso 
XI., there came to the throne of Castile 
one of tho.se jxTsonalitics which destiny 
rai.spd uj) in different countries as the 
special cham})ions of the royal ])ower. 
Peter, who speedily justified his nick¬ 
name of the (h'uel, was not one of those 
natures which make their way openly 
by force of arms. He em})loyed the 
weapons of craft, and, when needful, of 
treachery, in his struggle to assert the 
power of the throne, both against the 
nobles and also against the towns, which 
had shown increasing independence since 
the time of Maria de Molina. Peter did 
not succeed in finally attaining to his 
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object, as did Louis XL of France, a man 
of very similar character, a century later. 
The sole reason was that Pe’^er was not 
a man of stern and cold determination ; 
all his cunning ])lans were hamj)ered or 
ruined by his irritability and his wild 
exjdosions of anger. The flaw in his 
character was all the more fatal to him, 
because no less a jxMsonage than his half- 
brother, Henry of Tiastamare, apj)eared 
at the head of the oj^position. 

Henry was a man who had disjflayed 
great tenacity and acuteness in the course 
of his checpiered career, and his strong 
character assured him the unswerving 
adhenmee of his followers. Peter’s unhappy 
marriage with HlaiKlu* of Bourbon, his 
la'lations with Donna Mai ia Padilla, whose 
children Ih' finally legitimised, his malicious 
and rnlhh'ss bi^haviour towards all whom 
h(' mistrusted, gradually alienated every 
class oi th(‘ peopU*. and nullified any good 
eflects that absolute government had 
j)rodu('ed. It was in this cont(‘st that 
Kdward the Black Prim’e intervened, 
with disastrous effe('ts on the finances ot 
A(piitaiiie, and conseqiumtly on the posi¬ 
tion of the Plantagenet rulers. 
After repeatt‘d failures Henry 
of Trastaman* defeated his 
brother on March 14th, 
at Montiel, and during the subsecpient 
negotiations he treacherously slew with 
his own hand this master in the art of 
trea('herv. 


Intervention 
of the 

Black Prince 


As Henry 11 . the victor could maintain 
his position (i,V)C)-7C)) only by abolish¬ 
ing a large number of innovations of 
Peter that had greatly benefited the 
country, and by liberally dividing the 
country among his followers. His suc¬ 
cessor, John I. (iJ7q -qo), had to recover 
the lands which had been distributed, in 
order to avoid the obvious results of such 
a policy. He found the ta.sk difficult. 
As the next king, Henry III. (1390-1406), 
continued this ])olicy, the royal power 
gradually attained to great eminence and 
jiassed triumifliantly through a severe 
crisis on the death of Henry in 1406. 

Although his successor, John II., was 
but two years old, the struggles and 
confusion w’hich had hitherto been in¬ 
evitable were now avoided. LTnfortunatcly, 
the feebleness of John’s rule (1406-34) 
brought this progressive movement to a 
standstill. Henry IV. (1434-74) was 
wholly in the hands of his favourites, 
and well deserved his nickname of Help- 


First Step 
in a 

Great Union 


less. Under his rule all the groumi W'hich 
the crown had gained in its struggles 
against feudalism see.mcd lost. In^ the 
year 1463 civil war broke out. W-heil the 
young “ Infant ” Alfonso, who had been 
set up in opposition to Henry, died, in 
1468, the eyes of all the discontented 
turned towards Isabella, the high-spirited 
sister of the king and heiress 
of the throne. This ])rincess, 
against her brother’s will, 
gave her hand in marriagt' 
to the heir of Aragon, h'erdinand, in the year 
I4b(g and therebv made lh(‘ first sti*]) 
towards tlu* union of the two most j)ow(Tful 
kingdoms of the Pyreniean pcaiinsula, a 
step of incalculabk* imj)ortance for the 
future of Sj)ain. \\’ht*n Henry died, on 
I)(‘cember nth, 1474. this union had come 
within the bounds of possibility. 

The history of Aragon from the thir¬ 
teenth to the fitteenth century off(TS, in 
general, a inor(‘ chei'rful picture than that 
of ('astile. The rulers of the C(»untry 
proved able to ])uisue with great success 
a far-reaching policy, to which they wctc 
imj)ell(‘d by the fortunate ])osilion of their 
country. 11 is a characteristic' fact that 
in all their more important undertakings 
the kings could rely upon the ('atalonian 
])ortion of th(‘ir dominions, while the 
nobles and towns of inland Aragon con¬ 
ducted themselves quite in the manner of 
the Castilian fimdal nobles. 

We havt* already related how Peter 11 . 
attempted to put a stop to the interference 
of the different orders in settling the succes¬ 
sion by accejning his kingdom as a fief from 
the Pope. His feudal obligations did not 
ju'event him from a|)pearing as an o[)po- 
nent of the papacy, which had helped him 
in the war against the Albigeiises, in 
which he lost his life. His successor, 
Jaime L, concluded the subjugation of 
Valencia during his long rule. The native 
])opulation remained, for the most part, in 
the countr}^ and continued to till the 
fruitful Huerta of Valencia as 


Attempted 
Expulsion of 
the Moors 


the vassals of the ('atalonian 
nobles, who had taken the 


chief })art in the conquest. 
Then arose those friendly relations betw'een 
the great nobles and the industrious Moors 
which came to be so important later on. 

All early attempts to expel the Moham¬ 
medans entirely were frustrated by the 
decisive attitude of the feudal lords who 
held fiefs in Valencia. Ihider Peter III, 
(1276-83), the successor of Jaime, the 
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transmarine policy of the kingdom assumed 
. great importance, for there remained 
nothing more to conquer in the Spanish 
])eninsula. The ])eople of Sicily had shaken 
off the rule ol Charles of Anjou, the 
creature of Rome, in the bloody Vespers 
of the year 1282 ; they offered the 
crown to IV'ter III. as King Manfred’s 
The Sea son-in-law, and on his arrival 
PoLr*of ‘‘ Strong Aragonese army 

C.taloBi. iwived him witli )oy as their 
liberator and saviour. Upon 
this occasion also Catalonia alone bore the 
cost of the war ; and we may (‘stiinate 
th(‘ strength of its s('a-power from the 
triumphant resistance which Pete'r III. and 
his bold admiral, Roger di; Lauria, ottered 
to the overpowering numliers of his allie'd 
ent‘mi<"S, among whom were the Pojie and 
the King of JTance'. 

Aragon, as wc‘ have said, took but little 
'share in th(' tiouble (u* the glory ol this 
w.ir, ])iit continued its regular develop- 
nu'nl as an inland state. The ostensible 
object of this internal ])oli('y was to weaken 
the evil effects of the feudal SN'Sti'in l\v the 
union of all peace-loving classes, without 
having ri‘course to the dubious means of an 
absolute monarchy. It is a process worthy 
of obs(Tvation, though at times it conflicted 
with the foreign jiolicy of the kings. 

The towns stood at the head of the 
moveiiKMit. Their reprt'sentatives m<‘t in 
juntas, which were ('sjiecially coiu'erned 
with the maintenance of the jmblic safety, 
and sent tli(‘ir delegates once* every 
sear to vSaragossa. At the lH*ad of this 
organisation, which was lound to work 
admirably, stood the justiciar of Aragon, 
to whoso sovereign jiowei- even the king 
had to bow u|)on occasion. As a matter ol 
fact, this republican state* had no real need 
of a royal chief. Peler 111 . leained ol how 
small account the king was th(‘re in the 
year 1283, at 'Parragona, when he a})])ealed 
to the classes of the Aragon j^coide for helj) 
against the formidable })rei>arations of 
. . France, and instead ol receiving 

« . monev and trooi)s, met nothing 

n I*''* Ihroats. and 

demands for fresh privileges. 
The evolution of Catalonia into a great 
maritime power jn'oceedcd al.so for some 
time without any help from the kings and 
even against their desires. When Jaime 
TI. gave up Sicily, as the price of a final 
and lasting peace with the Pojie and with 
France, his brother Frederic kept pos¬ 
session of the island with the help of the 
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Sicilians and the Aragonese forces on the 
spot, although Jaime siqiported his enemy 
with troops and shi])s. In return for 
Sicily JaiiiK* had n'ci'ived Sardinia and 
Corsica as a fief from the* Pope. Although 
Frederic continued to n'tain Sicily, Jaime 
had no .scruples about sc'izing these islands 
in the year 1322. 

The real struggle, in t his cast*, was carried 
on by Barceltnia, which jnovidt'd most of 
the munitions of war, against the ])ow(*rful 
commercial town of Pisa, which tht'ii lost 
its possessions in Sardinia. Tht* plac.t* of 
this decayed trading town, at tin* mouth of 
tlu* Arno, was taken by its old rival, (ienoa, 
which energetically took up tlu* war with 
(’atalonia for tlu* mast(‘r\' ol tlu* W(*st('rn 
Mediterranean and lor tlu* ])oss(*ssion of 
Sardinia, whit'll that mastt'ry t arried with 
it. Tlu* wai', in which both sitlcs suffered 
heavily, was at length clost'd by a pt*act' 
of exiiaustion, and Catalonia su('ce('(lt*(l 
thrtuigh tlu* utmost exertions in rtitaining 
])osse.ssion t)i Sardinia. 

rp tt) this tinu* the affairs ol .\ragon 
hatl run jiarallt'l to tho.se ol ('astile. 'flu* 
Catalonians t*airit‘tl out a fai-reaching 
H hh maritime anti t'omnu*rcial 

I ^ * ixilicv in dost* t'oniu*ction with 

Development ' 


of Arngon 


tht* monarch\’ ; but in Aragon 


tlu* sanu* strugglt* bt'twt*en 
feutlalism and absolutism whit'h had 
ravaged ('astilt* went on. with this 
tliffVrence, that the dex'elojaneiit t)l Aragon 
had bt*t*n stauuli*! and heallliit'i . as is shown 
by tht* faci (hat tht* nobIt's and tlu* (owns 
were gt*nerallv united aL.Miiis( the king. 

.At the time wlieii Peter the (h nel was 
fighting against h udahsm in < astile, tlu* 
ruler ol Aragon. Pt'lt'r I\'., found liim.si*!! 
involvt*tl in a stiugglt* with the ]>eoj)le ol 
Aragtai, who wi*it* joiiu*tl by tin* ]>t*oj)lt* of 
\Aalt*ncia, wliilt* tht; ('alalonians stootl aloof 
frtim tlu* turmoil. Just as in Castilt*, tlu* 
lt*adershi]) t)f the noblt*s against tht* king 
was taken by an Infant of tlu* royal litiuse. 
PVter IV. was more fortunatt; than his 
Castilian namesakt; ; he dt*featt*d tlu* 
bartins t)f Aragtm and Valencia in t)pen 
battle at Epila, and by t'lt*vt‘rly utilising 
this success, he established, in 1348, tlu* 
jnedominance of the rtiyal power in Aragtm. 

Peace, ht>W(;vt*r, was nt)t dehnitely 
assured, as was seen untler Peter’s 
successors ; the ctintinual wars for the 
]X)ssessit)n of vSardinia and tif Sicily, 
which was reunited to Aragon, afforded 
many an ojiptirtunity to the feudal 
nobiiity for creating the usual disturbances 
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and defying the power of the throne. 
The dominion of Aragon over Sardinia 
had no sooner been firmly established than 
the ancient family of the counts of Barce¬ 
lona became extinct upcm the death of 
King Martin in 1411, and quarrels con¬ 
cerning the succession introduced fresh 
confusion. Fortunately, the different 
orders in the state soon agreed to raise 
to the throne the Infant Ferdinand of 
Castik', a grandson ol Pedro IV. 

FcM'diiiand 1 . made it clear during his 
short rule (1412-if)) that he }>roi)osed 
to increase the ])ower of the crown by 
ev(‘ry ])ossible means. His successor, 
Alfonso V. (141b 58),gave, on the contrary, 
his most assiduous attention to the 
loreigii i)olicy of the country, and after a 
struggle lasting twenty-two years, ob¬ 
tained possession of tiie kingdom of Naples. 
The d(*lence of his new acquisitions and 
tlu‘ continual wars with Genoa kept the 
king on active service until his death. 
The close connection with Italy was not 
witliout lavourai>le results lor the coun¬ 
tries of tfie Spanish pcaiinsula ; a breath 
of that s])irit which was la inging forth the 
„ . , Renaissance in Italy cairns over 

^ to the Iberian coasts, and was 
Court welcomed at the kings court 
and among the rich citizens 
of Ihircelona. Even under King Martin 
tht* effeminacy of the court gave gn'at 
vexation to the rude nolfility. 

The c'itizens of J- 5 arcelona had almost 
the entire maritime traffic of Catalonia 
in their liands ; tliey really .sustainc'd the 
ambitious foreign ]K)licy of the country, 
and it is, therefore, a n*markal)le fac t that 
they should have lived for centuries 
on such excellent terms with the royal 
}>)wer. This fact is not only good evidence 
for the state.smanlike conduct of the rulers, 
but also shows that the successors of 
the old counts of Barcelona considered 
their interests as involved in the good 
or ill fortune of the city. It was only under 
John ir. (1458-70), the successor of Alfonso 
V., that Barcc'lona became hostile to the 
crown, and tlu* immediate cause of this 
change of attitude was a series of unhaj^py 
events in the royal family. After the old 
dynasty had become extinct the little 
kingdom of Navarre had fallen to Carlos, 
John’s eldest son by his first marriage, and 
heir apparent to the throne of Aragon. 
But John’s second wife, the Castilian 
Joanna Henrietta, worked with unscrupu¬ 
lous energy to win the kingdoms of Aragon 


and Navarre for her own son, Ferdinand. 
The consequence was civil war, which did 
not terminate even with the sudden death* 
of Carlos,who was most probably j^fisbned, 
in the year 1461. Shortly afterwards, the 
same fate overtook his sisters, to whom 
his claims had descended. Barcelona 
esj)ecially prosecuted the war with the 

Union of “'-'’‘Ky "f. called in 

})rmces to its aid, and 

entile brought back to 

its allegiance until the year 
1472. It is difficult to say wlu‘ther the town 
would have developed into an independent 
state or not ; but the union of Aragon and 
Castile, which Queen Joanna Inought about 
by the marriage of her son Ferdinand 
to Isalx'lla of Castile, naturally gav:e a 
new turn to S}>anish politics, unfavourable 
to the aims of Barcelona. 

Joanna’s jnoject of uniting Navarre and 
Aragon was not immediaU'ly successful. 
The fortun(‘S of the little Pyienaan state 
up to the fifteenth century can be sketched 
in a few words, inasmuch as tlu're is no 
extensive foreign policy to b(‘ traced, and 
the internal develoimient of the country 
ran a course parallel to that of the rest of 
Sj)ain. The advance ol the ('astiliaiis 
southward excluded Navarre from any 
share in the spf)ils of tlu‘ Moors : its ])rinces 
had to satisfy their ambition in little frontier 
wars or marriage allianci's. After the 
dynasty of Champagne becanu' extinct, 
Navarre was for some time (1285-1328) 
united to France, but reco\Tred its inde- 
jH'iidence when the house of Valois came 
to the French throne. 

A nanarkabk^ j)arallel to Pider the (h uel 
of Castile, or rather a caricature of that 
im.scrupulous and autocratic monanh, 
is seen in Charles II., the Bad (1349-13,87). 
His successor, Charles the Noble, was fully 
occupied in undoing the mischief which his 
})redecessor had caused. Charles the Nolilc 
was succeeded in 1441 by his daughter 
Blanche, who had married John of Aragon ; 
r j- j tt was their son who came to 
Ferdinand unhappy an end in the 

enlarges his succession in 

Kingdom Aragon. However, Blanche’s 
mother undertook the government of the 
kingdom, and left thecoiintry toher nephew, 
from whom it finally jiassed to the Count of 
Perigord, Jean d’Alliret. Tht'reupon the 
ruler of Castile and Aragon, Ferdinand 
the Catholic, made a vigorous attack, 
and united Upjier Navarre to his own 
kingdom in 1512. The portion of Lower 
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Navarre situated north of the Pyrenees 
remained in the possession of Jean d’Albret. 
After the county of Roussillon had 
passed out of the hands of the kings of 
Aragon into the power of France the 
best and most natural frontier for Spain 
was established ; the growing monarchy 
began steadily to remove the feudal 
Union dissensions that divided the 
fK • k country. The foundations for 
Sfafet**** union of Aragon and Castile 

had been laid by tlu“ marriag(' 
of Ferdinand and Isalx'lla in the ytMi* 
1469, but there wen* dillicultit's in the 
way of its completion : complete incor¬ 
poration was wholly to Ferdinand’s in¬ 
terest, but was not desired by the ])Oople 
either of Aragon or of Castile. Isabella 
was a true ('astilian, and well able to 
maintain the rights of her jxisition against 
her husband. Herein she found hersell 
vigf'ronsly supjiorted by her siibjetds, 
who looked with burning jealousy upon 
any “ncroachment of Aragon, (iradually, 
however, better relations came about b(‘- 
tween the parties, and the union was 
cemented by common inclination. To this 
fact. al)ov(' all others, is due tin* permanent 
union of all the S|ianish-speaking states. 

After the conquest of Andalusia by the 
Castilians, the existence of the kingdom 
of (iranada depended solely uj)on the 
di.sunion of Sj)ain. So long as .several 
Christian ])owers existed side by side in th(‘ 
])cninsnla, and continued to wear one 
another out by their continual (piarrels, 
so long was there room for the little M slem 
state in the mountains of Andalusia, and 
its alliance was as much desirerl as its 
hostility was dreaded. The admirable 
geograjdiical situation of the last Moorish 
kingdom favoured the far-sighted ])olicy 
which its rulers successfully jnirsued for 
a long time. The flourishing tract of 
Granada formed the heart of the kingdom. 
It is surrounded by precipitous mountain- 
walls ; above it tower the snow'-crowned 
XK p A battlements of the Sierra 
e rou yjtjvada, and it is well watered 
Granadl^ by the brooks and streams 
which flow down from the 
mountain ranges. On this frontier, domi¬ 
nated by the eminences which bear the 
castles of the Alhambra and Generalife, 
rises the fortified city of Granada, before 
whose proud walls many a hostile army 
has recoiled. From the southern harbours 
of the country a glimpse can be caught 
of the coast of Morocco, the warlike 
4000 


inhabitants of which were always ready tc 
cross the straits as allies of the kings of 
Granada, and even manifested a desire 
at times to conquer the little S])anish 
kingdom for themselves. In such cases 
the regular policy of Granada was to buy 
the hel]) of one of the Christian states by 
])aying tribute, and to play it off against 
their inconvenient fellow'-believers from 
Africa. Around the fortresses of Gibral¬ 
tar, Algec^iras, and Tarifa, wh(‘re invaders 
from Morocco cntc'red the ])eiiinsula, the 
forces of Castile-tjianada and North 
Africa fought many times in different 
combinations, while tlu* kingdom of 
(iranada, which nearly corresponds in 
extent to the motlern Sj)anish i>rovince of 
that name, maintained to the end its 


nafilial boundaries. 

The state was not, howevi'r, a closely 
organised unity. Feudal tendencies pre¬ 
vailed here, as in ('hristian S})ain, and the 
governors of individual districts often held 
independent powt'r. In ])articular, Malag.i. 
which was divided from the vega of (iranada 
i)y prt'cipitous mountains, and Guadix, on 
the east of the ca])ital, constantly and 
WK successfully defied their suzer- 

4during the t'arlv histor\'of 
a Refu e the kingdom. Not. however, 
” through its favourable jiosition 
alone was (iranada abli' to maintain 
its ind(‘j)endence lor so long a time. 
The kingdom was the most thickly 
jiopulated and the most highly civilised 
of all the st.ates of the ])eninsul;i. Tbe 
further south the C.hristian coiupierors 
forced their way, the more did the tl(»wer 
of the Moorish jieojile retreat into tiie 
mountain fastnesses on the south-east, the 
only reluge that remained open to their 
religion and their social institutions. 

Tlie most skilful representatives of the 
arts, the .sciences, and the trades from 
the different towns of Andalusia, Valencia 
and Saragossa, ])re.s.sed into Granada, and 
raised town and kingdom to such a height 
of civilisation and prosperity as it had 
never attained in times when the Moors 
had freedom and territorj^ enough and to 
spare. The husbandmen of Andalusia, 
who also flocked in a body to the moun¬ 
tains, put forth all their experience and 
skill to wrest the utmost measure from 
the land. Thanks to their industry, the 
over-populated district was never forced 
to depend uj:)on foreign supplies for its 
food. The ca})ital was a brilliant and 
busy manufacturing town, containing 
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probably half a million inhabitants at 
the height of its prosperity ; riches of 
immense value were collected there. The 
king’s revenue was correspondingly great. 

Thus, Granada, rich and populous, was 
a dangerous (opponent of the Christian 
states. The concentration of large num- 
l)ers in so small a district enabled the 
rulers to take the field with a considerable 
army in a short space of time. The over¬ 
flowing treasury enabled them to equip 
their troo])S in the best possihlt' manner, 
or, if policy so dictated, to buy ])eace 
from the needy Christian princes by the 
])aym('nt of large sums. In Castile 


Granada upon the fall of the Alrnohads, 
maintained itself u})on the throne till the 
disappearance of the kingdom. j^^Moham- 
med succeed('d during his long reign 
(1232-1272) in ]nT)tccting his little king¬ 
dom from the danger which immediately 
threatened it. Owing to the dissimsions 
prevailing in Christian Si)ain, it was easy 
for his successors not only to ineserve 
their independence bill also to come 
forward frequently as tlu' trusted allies 
of contending parlies and states, and 
ther(‘by to adv'ance the standing ol their 
country. However, as w’(; have already 
observed, Granada itsell was not Iree from 
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especially, every rebel and man with a 
grievance turned by preference to the 
king of Granada, who was always ready 
to devote troops and money tow^ards 
incr'=‘asing the confusion of the enemy’s 
kingdom. Still more naturally, the Moors 
who had remained in Christian districts 
looked upon the last INTosl m ruler as their 
natural protector. And on their side the 
peoj>le of Granada could count, in times 
of danger, upon embarrassing their enemies 
and obliging them to retreat by causing 
an insurrection of the Moors in their 
rear. The Nafrid dynasty, which, under 
Mohammed I., had gained possession of 


disiHites about the succession. At the 
outset of the fourteenth century, for 
instance, the general, Osman, w'as the 
real ruler. The country w'as largely 
indebted to Yusuf I. (1333-1354) for ad¬ 
vancement in civilisation. During the 
fourteenth century the pros})erity of 
Granada was at its zenith. It seemed as 
if the decaying Moorish ])eo])]e were 
determined to show the world what 
splendid })ossibilities lay within it, and 
how honourably it had filled its place in 
the history of mankind. Hut even at this 
eleventh hour there is no trace of any 
tendency to fusion of the ('hristian and 
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Moorish civilisations. In the East the 
horizon was rosy with the dawn of the 
Renaissance, while in the far West the 
noblest star of the Oriental world of 
thought sank into the darkness, leaving 
not a trace behind. It is true, to use 
another mcta])h()r, that the inheritance 
of Moslem civilisation in Spain was 
_ , scattered far and wide, and that 

p**r?** t there a gleam of the 

Declnce LriHiaucy reappears Rut 

no one was found to take up 
that heritage as a whole, and to take it 
further towards ])erfection. At the end of 
the fourteenth century (iranada begins to 
decline from its high ])oliticaI position. 
\Vhoth(‘r the material pros])erity of the* 
kingdom also declined is a question tliat 
cannot be settled, owing to tlie Jack of 
information on tlui .subject. ('om])lete 
destruction thieate'iu'd when disturbances 
broke out under tlu^ government of Aim 
Nasr. Tlu; king attempted to put a stop to 
tli(‘se l)y crushing the lleni Serradscli, tlie 
most powerful family of the feudal nobility. 
Legend has made use of these occurrences, 
a tact which shows how deep an impression 
they must have made u])on tlu^ ])eople, 
which asc'ribcd to tlu'iu most of tlui blame 
for the a])proaching ruin. However, the 
king by no means destroyed the Beni 
Serradscli, for they again ap])(Nar as jilaying 
a jiart in the disputes which followed with 
the royal jxiwer. 

I'nder Abul Hasan (146^-148^) the king¬ 
dom was shaken by dissension within 
tlie royal family. At the sanu^ time the 
rulers of united Christian Spain were 
making th(;ir ])reparations for striking a 


decisive blow at this itMiinant of the 
Moorish jiower. In the bt;ginniiig of tluj 
year 1462 a band of Christians succeedixl 
in taking the imjiortant Alhama, which 
was situated on the southern boundary 
of the vega of Granada, and commanded 
the granary of the country. The king 
made a desperate attenqit to reconquer 
the fortress, but at that moment 
o/the^** a jxilace revolution broke out 

. . in the capital, and one of the 

i^hrisiians Hasan, the prince 

Abu Abd Allah, or Boabdil, .seized the 
throne. A civil war thereujion broke out, 
which Ferdinand I. cleverly turned to his 
own advantage. Thanks to his activity, 
the resistance of Granada, though very 
vigorous in certain quarters, became dis¬ 
organised and futile, and the Christian 
arms made great jirogress. The confusion 
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continued after Abul Hasan's death until, 
in the year 1487, the whole of th(‘ western 
half of the kingdom, including Malaga, was 
in the hands of the .Spaniards. At length 
only the capital held out against lln^ 
attacks of the Christians, where Aim Abd 
Allah ])repared to resist to the last, 
(iranada did not fall till the b(*ginnirig o1 
the year I 4 () 2 . With it C()lla])S(‘d the last 
remnant of llie ])()wer of Isl.im in Spain. 
Some small jKuiion of tlu‘ Moors emigrabxl. 
The majority remained on th(^ s})nt. to 
drain the cu]) of tribulation to tli(^ dr(‘gs 
in alter years. 

The ov(;rthr()W of (iranada was but tin* 
culmination of Hk* admiral>!(* domestic 
policy of tlH‘ Spanish rnhos. who had 
succeeded in using tin* advantages of tlu'ir 
])osition for Uk' cstablislimenl ot the units 
of Spain and tin* absoluti* monarch\’. 
'J'he union of Castil(‘ and Arugoii had given 
irresisti])le ])owi'r to the crown. wliiK* thosi 
parties that wert' hostile to the throne, the 
ieudal nobles in ])arti('n!ar. wen‘ niiabh' 
to com bine lor common action while the 
rac(s ('ontiiined. In Castiks 
now th(' leading i)()W(M' in 
Spain, there was a eompkde 
anddecisixerevolution. (hu'iMi 
1 sabella, in lier st ruggh;against 
feudalism, availed herself of 
two allies, the burgher class(‘s and the 
(-'hurch. Th(^ latter was stnMigtluned 
by the spirit of fanaticism wlncli the 
Moorish wars liad aroused, and liindlv 
succeeded in pushing so far to tin* tiont 
that, in Sj)ain, ('hun'h and State weie 
fused into one indivisifjle whole, a le^nlf 
which eventually ('aus(*d inc'alc nlable harm 
to the welfan? of th(^ Sj)anish ])ei)ple. 

For tire moment, the towns rendered 
indispensable aid in the struggles against 
th(i nobles, whose pride liad known no 
])oiinds since the time of that h'ebJe king, 
Henry IV. The natural interests of the 
citizens brouglit them, on this occasion, 
into clo.se union with the crown. According 
to the ancient Spanish custom, the towns 
of Castile formed a great con fedora lion, 
the “ sacred hermandad,’' which provided 
2,000 men for police and militia duty, 
cleared the land of robbers and criminals 
in a short time, and .so intimidated the 
rapacious nobility tliat many of th(^ 
grandees tliemselves joined the Holy 
Brotherhood. The govermnent at once 
profited by this .success to introduce a 
general code of laws, doing away with 
numerous discordances of the “ fucros." 


struggle of 
which was 

The Queen’s 
War with 
Feudalism 



THE UNIFICATION OF SPAIN 

The queen, whose efforts were directed to brought them into close connection 
the establishment of an absolute monarchy, the clergy, whose help they Ivnight by 
did not propose to set the hermandad on concessions of a most important kind, so 
a permanent footing. In the year 1498, the that Spain eventually became the centre 
confederacy was dissolved, although a part r:id stronghold of all the n‘actionary 
of the police troojis provided by the towns tendencies of ecclesiasticism. But the 
continued under arms. cause of this ,is hardly to be found in the 

A dangerous instrument in the hands nature or inclination of the Sj)anish rulers, 
of the feudal nobles were the three knightly If the unity of Spain and of its people- a 
or(l(?rs of Santiago, Alcantara, and ('ala- unity that had been so hardly won, after 

trava. Their extraordinary wealth made many failures- was to be }ues('rved, if the 

their members, who w^ere recruited from discordant elements in the, states WT.re to 
th(^ nobility of the country, men of harmonised, and the irreconcilable 

considerable jiower. d'he crowm look tliis elements ex])(;lled, it was necessary to 

weapon fmm the nobles by permanently unite all S])aniards by some s])iritual 
vesting the grand mastershij) in tlici king. bond. This bond it was necessary to 

Membership could, consequently, be con- ])reserve intact by every possible means, 

ferred onl}^ by him, so that the vigorous And the only ])()ssible unifying force was 



THE CHIEF KNIGHTLY ORDERS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The first of the knightly orders shown in the above illustrations is that of Calatrava in Spain, which goes back 
to the year lir)H. The order was dissolved in 1S72, but one class was restored two years later. A Knight of St. 
Benedict of Aviz, in Portugal, is represented by the second figure, this order having been founded in 1147 and constituted 
by Pope Innocent III. in 1214. It is not known when the Order of St. James of the Sword, in Spain, depicted in the 
third illustration, was founded, but it is known to have been in existence in the year lOlU), while the Order of Our Lady of 
Montesa, in Spain, a knight of which is represented in the last figure, was established in l.'UO by Jacob II. of Aragon. 

life of file military organisations faded to be found in the orthodox (diurch. 

into an em])ty show of court ceremonial. S])ain contained many powerful (‘lerncnts 

Hut it was not only by these circuitous of disruption in the numerous Jcwvs 

w^ays that the crowm, wiiich now- began and Moors resident in the country, 

to rea]) the fruit of its alliance w'ith the Hence the monarchy, struggling to make 

('hurch, gained advantages for itself. It itself absolute, could not jiermit the 

felt itself strong enough to undertake the Reformation to drive a w'edge into the 

revision of the I'lrojirietary rights of the nation wdiich should cleave its religious 

nobles, and to demand the return of the beliefs asundcT, as happeiu'd later in the 

alienated ])OSSOssions of the crown. case of Germany. Religious innovations 

In lieu of their pro])erty, titles and w'ould have ins])ired the opponents of the 

honours were freely bestowed uj)on all who monarchy with fresh and irresistible 

had been thus deprived of their land ; vitality, and the PyreiUTan i)eninsula 

and the nobility w^ere incited thereby to would have been threatened with a 

leave their lonely castles and enter the period of tumult and confusion, such as 

service of the king and live at his court, resulted in the Thirl y Years’ War in 

where these titles had at least some value. Germany. On the other hand, if success 

The aims of Isabella and her successors crowned the efforts to maintain unity of 
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rciJigioiis belief, it was to be expected 
that the Spanish nationality would evolve 
into an organic whole, which would 
expel from Iberian ground all members of 
an alien faith—that is to say, every 
one of foreign race. Then it would be 
possible, with the help of the nation, to 
carry out those' ambitious schemes of 
foreign j)olicy which Ferdinand I. was 
already beginning to contemplate. What 
importanc(i, in comparison with these con¬ 
siderations, had the cry for light and for 
intellectual fianidom wliicli rose in Spain, 
where a growing hurnanitarianism began 
to dis]i(d tlu‘ mists of stolid ignorance 
that had so long shrouded the peninsula ? 


the expulsion of Islam and its adherents 
from Spanish soil. Other European 
nations had turned their attentions to 
new intellectual and (economic jjroblems, 
but no new ideal was possible or desirabh* 
for Spain so long as a Moorish banner 
floated over the battlements of an Iberian 
fortress. During centuries of warfare' 
the states of the |)eninsula had worked 
towards this end. Body and mind had 
been constantly in action, the whole 
country had bt'cn turiK'd into an arna'd 
camp, and thus a spirit of conhd(;nce in 
their caus(' had been aroused in tin' peopk*, 
and a readiness to tight for the faith, a 
spirit which broke out witli irresistible 


The Inquisition -originally instituted 

for the suppression of 

heresy- nowhere so 

gladly n'''eiv(‘d as in 

Spaiii. tor the .Spanish 

rule IS. in advancing the 

Inquisition, wi'ie fighting j 

tor their own intluenc(' J 

and for the preservation J 

of th<‘ juirity of tlu' M 

S}xinish race. In vain 

did the feudal rejiublicans 

of Aragon protest against 

lh(‘ introduction of the mK 

('ourts of the Inquisition. MjK 

C'hurch and State wen; 

now united in invincible 

forci' against them. In 

('astile the Clrand In- 

(|uisitor, Thomas de 

Torquernada, encourag('d 

the s])iritual courts since 

1 h.-yo;ir i4.S.v and during 


power in int('rrH‘('ine (piarrels whenev(‘i 
- ! the war against th('h<*redi- 

'I'Ik' Spanish nation stood 
■ [Hi gl<‘aming .airay upon 

which di\'ide Africa from 

uplifh'd in 

whit'll was far behind all 
.1 they tonk their 


theyoar i4.Sv ^d during .J- Xoforir d they took their 

the* pt'l iod that he country, wa.s the wife of Ferdinand V., whom ptU t ill tllOSt' gieat illtt'l- 

othce nunorsely consigned she married in noo. Bom in u.')!. she died leclual movements wilich 
.'Ountless numbers to the Coiumb.., found in her a warih friend, were passing over Kiirojic. 

stake ; but it was not till later that the then they might look forward eonfidentlv 


Inquisition attained to the widest sco])c of 
its jiitiless activity. 

It cannot lie doubted that so cold 
and (alculating a man as Ferdinand 
favoured the Inquisition, because its aims 


to a ])rosj)erous future. But how jialtry 
did this ideal seem compared with tlie past 
object of the Sjianish national life ! Tlu* 
people would not lay aside tlieir shining 
arms and enter into industrial and com- 


were in harmony with his own foreign 
policy. This policy now becomes of 
momentous and fatal imjiort in the history 
of Spain. This jiolicy it was that brought 
the kingdom, after a rapid and brilliant 
rise, to the extreme of degradation and 
weakness. 

F'or centuries the Sjianish people had 
kept one object before their eye.s—an 
object that had guided them through all 
the devious windings of their history— 


niercial rivalry with the rest of the world. 
The rulers would not renounce those great 
and ambitious designs which must, indeed, 
have forced themselves unbidden ujion 
their notice. Feudalism, which had been 
repressed with such difficulty, now had 
its revenge. It gave a special colouring to 
the policy of the nation. While the other 
nations of Europe were entering upon tlie 
modern age of industry, of powder and 
cannon, Spain, like the last of the knights 
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errant, went out in search of adven- far Indices. In grantinq: this request, 

lures. The journey had a glorious 1 c- Isabella gained a boundless acquisition 

ginning ; but, like that of the immortal for her realm, and laid the foyyadations 

Don Quixote, it came to a jjiteous end. of a world-wide power. This was the 

if Spain had desired to continue its special work of the queen, 

previous policy, the next move would Ferdinand’s attention was fixed upon the 
naturally have been to jnirsue the enemy Mediterranean ; and he was, therefore, 

across the straits, and to win back indifferent to an undertaking which must 

North Africa to Christendom. Attempts _ , have seemed to him shadowy 

of this kind were actually made. Among laJifferencc chimerical com])ared wuth 
them w^as the conquest*^ of the town of his own European designs. His 

Oran in the year 1509, and in after behaviour towards Columbus 

years (diaries V.’s cxjiedition against after Isabella’s death shows that he clung 

Tunis and Algiers.. Hut North Africa to his prejudices, in spite of the discoverer’s 

was too difficult and uninviting a prey success. Possibly Ferdinand, w'ith his cool 

Easier and more s})lendid tasks soon and calculating mind, formed a more 

diverted the attention of Spain from a accurate estimate of the real and ])ermanen1 

definite African jiolicy. And yet Spain’s significance of the discovery and conquest 

position in the world would have been of America than did most of his con- 

entircly altered if she had succeeded in temporaries, who were blinded by the 

bringing the Straits of (libraltar within her dazzling riches of the new country, 

dominions, and thus obtaining It must have been a source of 

secure jiossiission of the entrance anxiety to him to see the stream 

to the Mediterranean. of immigration that soon began 

Two other ideals drew tlui to pour into the New’ World at a 

S])anish rulers to a far-reaching time when the whole might of 

foreign policy. First, there was Spain w'as required to carry out 

the dowry which Aragon’s mari- the policy im}>osed iqion the 

time jiowau' had brought to the ('ountry by hei’ position as a 

united empire, the claims to Sicily European power. At that moment, 

and Naples. If these w'ereac’ciuirecl, too, the emigration of a larg(‘ 

S])ain’s jiosition as a Euroj)ean number oi Moors had left room 

power was assured. King Ferdi- enough for new settlements on the 

Hand’s jiolicy Iiere gained its most gqnsalvo de cokuova Pyi emean ])eninsula, and lU'cessi- 

brilliant success. Thanks to the Who overthrew the tated the utmost e.xertioiis to 

military genius of the “gran addedthe^ingdom ^naintain the civilisation of the 

capitan/’ (lonsalvo de Cordova, of the two Sicilies to regions that had belonged to Islam 

he succeeded in overthrowing the Spanish crown, at a fairly high level. 


power of France, and in the year 1503 
added the kingdom of the two Sicilies to 


The treasures of America, whic'h came 
over the Atlantic in abundance, w^ere but 


the Spanish crown. After Ferdinand’s death a poor com])ensation for the strength that 
efforts in this direction passed the bounds had left the country. Those treasures 


of disendion when the Sjianish monarchy 
became united to the Hapsburg emjnre. 


continued to attracd fresh emigrants. 
Those wiio remained were excited by 


'I'he acquisition of Naples was due to dreams of sudden wealth, and lost their 


Aragon ; but. as fate would have it, 
Isabella of Castile had already taken a 

Columbus fraught with consequences 

o um us imme ,surable importance to 
. ° the realisation of a Spanish 

e ueen policy in the widest 


capacity for hard and monotonous labour. 
Like an idle sj^endthrift who feeds uj)on 
the vain hope of some rich inheritance, the 
Spanish ])eople gradually allowed the real 
sources of their prosperit}^ to dry up, until 
they were forced to resign their proud 


S(mse of the term. When the royal ])air position as leaders of Eur()})e, in impo- 


were .holding their court in the Alhambra, 
shortly after the fall of Granada, one 
Christoi)her Columbus kneeled before 
Isabella’s throne, as a bronze statue on 
the banks of the Genii represents, and 
implored ships and men to explore the 
route across the Atlantic Ocean to the 


tence and beggary. 

This course of develo])ment did not 
immediately take place, and it needed 
the dis.astrous policy of Philij) II. to 
bring it to full comi)letion ; but even in 
Ferdinand’s time the first symptoms ot 
the disease became ap])arent. 
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WESTERN 
EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE 
AGES 



DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE 
NATIONS: 
THE Sa^ANISH 
PENINSULA V 


PORTUGAL IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


HER MARITIME TRIUMPHS & HER PITIFUL DECAY 


T HERE' was a special ix'asoii for the sup- 
|)ort Isabella /L^ave to the iiiHlertakin/? 
of Columbus. While Castile was jnirsuing 
its clom(‘stic ])oli('y, the little kiut^dom 
of Portiic^^al, with jx'rsistenf eiier|.(y, had 
sought iKiw fields for its aetivity. Its 
brilliant discoveries on the African coast 
had attra('ted univeisal attention, and, 
finally, the sjdimdid Noya.i^c^ of Wasco da 
(iaina harl c)p(‘iK'd the sea route to Ivast 
India. Jealousy and a desin* of imitation 
was then'by aroused in Castile*. Aft(‘r- 
wards tli(' XetluMlands and England 
followed the example* s(‘t. 'J'hus far, Por¬ 
tugal was the ])ie)n(‘e‘r ol a maritime 
polie-y in F2ure)pe‘. 

The usual eliss<‘nsions and epiarre'ls o( 
(re)wn against h*udal noble's and cle*rgy 
we'Tit on in Portugal, as ‘the'y did every¬ 
where e*Ke‘. ihit the* tumult of the.se 
internal struggles was e*\’er dominated 
by the' roar of the sea, inviting the ehvellers 
on the* e'e)ast to j)l()ugh its wa\'es, anel 
awaking a buoyant s])irit ot daring in 
Ihetir hearts. The st'a is not only the 
natural Irontier e)f Jk)rtugal, it is also 
the mainstay of the ce)untry ; by the .se'a 
Portugal justified its inde])ende*nt existeme'e 
and from it gaiii<‘d strength to maintain 
its independe*ne'e against tlie power of the 
interior state's. 


Though in the Senitli of Spain the* king¬ 
dom of (iranada he*ld out for a e'entury 
against all attacks, Peirtugal subdued that 
])ortion of Moe>rish te*rritory which fell te> 


Extension of 
the Portuguese 
Kingdom 


its share immediate-ly upon 
the collapse of the Almohael 
dynasty, at the battle of 
N aVas d e^ Tolosa. Hy the year 


T250 the Portuguese* kingdom had reached 


its ])re.sent limits. Thus, while Castile was 


being ' wasted by internal feuds and 


wars with the Moors, Portugal was in a 
position which S})ain did not reach till 
after the fall of Ciranada. The energy of 
this bold people then sought opportunities 
for fresh undertakings beyond the seas. 


Portugal hael bee*ii a. naval pow(*r since 
1180, when she won the first brilliant naval 
victory over tin* Moors ; a royal navy was 
in €*xistence under Sancho 11. (1223 1245). 
The rich fislu^ries of tlu* Portuguese 
coast, and, above all, the whaling 
industry, created a race of hardy seamen. 
In Portugal, to a much gn*ater extent 
p , than in Spain, (ircumstances 

w }H»int('d the nation to the true 

Prosperity piDSlH'ntV With un- 

rrosperity clo.inu'ss. ThePortu- 

gu(‘sr had already entered into eommercial 
relations wi(h tlie countri(*s of Nortlu'rn 
Enroix*, wlu're they iomul excellent 
marki'ts for the fish, wine, wax, and oil 
of their country, receiving woollen and 
cotton stntlsin ('xehangt*. In the fourteenth 
century the merehaiit slii])s of Portugal 
and Genoa nu't in tlu* Straits ol Gibraltar. 

The enterprising merchants of Genoa 
and Pisa soon began to send their vessels 
to the mouth ol the Tagus, where th(* 
advantages rcMilting from the commercial 
relations which had been esialdished with 
the Mediteiranean were iully n'cogniscd. 
Portugal was thus a ha])}:v, seli-sufhcing 
country, iidiabitcd by a numerous ])opula- 
tioii, which, in sjufe of its commercial 
occupations, was exeecdingly wailike and 
well able to repel the occasional attacks 
of its Castilian neighbours. Moio than 
once the kings of Castile, when they had 
accomplished nothing by foicc of arms, 
approached their PortngiU'.se cousins with 
requests for a loan out of that wealth 
which their flourishing trade brought home 
in inexhaustible- abundance. It was only 
when the kings of Portugal abandoned 
their usual })olicy and attemiUed to 
extend their influemx^ in the Pyrenacan 
peninsula that tht* country experienced 
some of tliose (‘vils which distracted fhe 
feudal states of the highlands. Ten years 
later the man was born who was to turn 
the eager spirit of the people into the new 
channel of activity, Prince Henry, who 
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afterwards receivt'd the h()nourai)le title discovered by the Portuguese in 1335, 
of “the Navigator,” a son of John I. of had fallen, meanwhile, into other hands; 
Portugal and a daughter of John of (iaunt, it was noAv necessary to sail further south- 
the })rog(‘nit()r of the house of Lancaster. ward along the African coast, and espe- 
In order to afford the young princes of cially to round the formidable Cape 
the royal house an opportunity for the Bojador, which threatened the seafarer 
performance of knightly deeds in time of both with real and imaginary terrors. It 
j)eace, an expedition was made in the year was twelve years before the adventure 
p , 1415 against the town of Ceuta, succeeded, in 1434. 

Chivftir * wliich then enjoyed a high Henry’s death, in the year 14O0, 
to the Front prosperity, thanks checked the adventurous spirit of the 

to its excellent situation, and Portuguese discoverers for some time. A 
was also the base of all ex])editions from new im])ulse was given to discovery under 
Morocco against the Pyremean peninsula. John 11 . (1481-1495). After rounding the 
It is highly ])r()bable that this was some- Cape of Good Hope, in the year i486, 
thing more than a mere romantic adven- Vasco da (iama sailed round the south of 
ture ; the object was rather to ])n)tect Africa and cnme to anchor oji May 20th, 
trade j)assing through the Straits of 1498, in the harbour of ('alicut, on the 
(iibraltar, and to bring about the removal coast of India. An enormous region was 
of the heavy toll which Ceuta levied on thus oj^ened to Portuguese activity, a 
ev(‘ry ])assing shi]). I'lie ])re])arations legion further increast*d by the discover\’ 
made for striking this blow ensured its of Brazil in the year 1500. A gn'at impulse 
entire success. When the ]X‘0])le of to commerce and an extraordinary in- 
Morocco attempted to retake the town, crease of wealth were the immediate 
the chivalry of J^)rtugal obtained an results of the discoveries. Por the best 
opportunity, as the king had desired, for ^ part of a century the colonial 

the disjday of their jnowess in arms to ** ocean })ower was shared betwt;en 

the ben(‘tit of their nation. f^. . Spain and Portugal, with the 

But among the warriors there was one paj)al l)en('diction, the Western 

uj)on whom the mysterious face of the Hemisphere being for the most i)art 
African sphinx, that enigmatic look, appropriate to Sjxxin, and the Eastern to 
which gave promise of new wonders, Portugal. In tlu* long run, however, these 
had made a di'ep inipressi<jn, in s])ite ot enormous ])ossessions jxroved a doubtful 
the uj)roar of battle. This was Prince blessing. The ])ernicious desire to get rich 
Henry. From the day he tirst set foot on rapidly and without labour seized on 
African soil he formed a firm resolution to the whole j)eoj)le, who wen* not numerous 
solve the ritldle (jf this sphinx, and to send enough, indeed, to colonise or to didend 
forth ship after ship southward towards their new jxossessions. While the colonies 
tho.se legcaidarv' countries of which nought were swarming with adventurers, and 
but \'ague rumours had come down from Portuguese navies dominated the Indian 
antiquity, and the treasures of which Ocean^^ the fertile fields of the mother 
could not but fall to the man who was bold country sank into desolation. The ex pul- 
enough first to tread their shores. In the sion of the Moorish population, in the time 
p t 1 • expedition of Manuel the Fortunate, or the Great 

Search^of*' which ” the Infant ” fitted out (1495-1521), completed the decay of 
New Lands harbour of Lagos, agricultural life which had already begun. 

Driven by storms, the mariners Soon afterwards the introduction of the 

discovered far away in the ocean the Inquisition into Portugal arrested all 
little island of Porto Santo. Thence further intellectual growth. Thus Portugal 
they reached Madeira in the .same year, exhausted itself in the hour of its abund- 
The di.scovery of this lovely island, where ance even more quickly than Spain, 
flourished the vine and sugar-cane and which was larger and more capable of 
timber admirably adai)ted for ship-build- endurance. Both kingdoms passed through 
ing, sinirred them on to greater efforts, a common period of pitiful decay. 

The Canary Islands, which had been Henri Schurtz 
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Tl.- FACT PAOt 40OM 






AND WHAT THEY DID FOR EUROPE 

THE BIRTH OF THE CRUSADING SPIRIT 


T^HE ('rusadc's may bo n\i,^ardo(l as Iho last 
^ throos ()l that ^<roat migratory movo- 
mont whicJj has moclihofl and IransformtMl 
WVstorn Hiiroju* sinco tho ontranoc* of tho 
'IVutons into tlu^ ('loar light of history. 
Tho consolidation of Iho I'rankisli Empiro 
and tho downfall of tho 'Tontonic Modi- 
torranoan states may soom t(» hav(‘ tormi- 
natod this ])ro('(‘ss of migration, but tho 
ia':l is that tho ]H‘riod by no nu'ans ondod 
witli those events. 

Tlio invasion o{ tho Arabs, oven when 
th(! lirst deadly menace to tho growth of 
Christian oivilisation in Eiiro})o had boon 
ropollcd by Loo the Isaurian in tlie East, 
and by (duirlos Martel in tho West, intro¬ 
duced a constant element of tormontation 
into the West, notwit listanding itsaj)])aront 
soliilarity. 

The ordinary historical manuals are 
silent upon tlu‘ fact that Rome was 
menaced by Saracen raids in 841 and 
84O, that Genoa was devastated in ()35 and 
that Pisa was captured in 1004 and 
loii, that communication across the AI])S 
was ])aralysed by these invaders formally 
decades, while tlu^y carried fire and sword 
to the neighbourhood of Lake Constance, 
and overran Hungary about io()2, 
starting from the Al])s and the Adriatic. 

Y L The attempts of Western 
of Western shake off this ])ara- 

Europe *™ ''cgardcd as 

introductory to the Crusades, 
in which they were concentrated at the 
nuiinent when the East, on which the 
victory of Leo the Isaurian had jiroducetl 
more permanent effects than that of 
Charles Martel, saw its mortal foe advancing 
in the last third of the eleventh century. 


On the other hand, a Teutonic peo])le 
a])p(‘ared, adv'ancing under the stress ul a 
new migratory ini])ulse. The Xorlhnien 
again drow large massi'sof the population 
to leavt‘ their homes and st'ck new settle¬ 
ments elsewhere'; their echeloned advance, 
. ill connection with tlie western 

of the^^ pressure against the I\Ioham- 
^ medan barrier, mavbi' regarek'd 

Northmen territorial im])ulse 

towards a crusading movement ; it was 
the return wave' of a migration towards tlie 
south-(‘ast, by which tiie eastern empire 
was carried away in its final atti‘m])t 
to resume tht‘ attack against the intidcis, 
a stream whk'h did not s])end its foice 
before the middle of the thirteenth century. 

A s])ecial section has been alreacly 
devoted to the raids of the NortJiinen, and 
the misery which they lirought u])oii all 
the coasts of North-w(‘stern and Wi'Steni 
Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries 
has been already considered. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is worth while to mention, for the 
sake of completeness, the manner in which 
these Viking voyage's brought the furthest 
shores of the southern sea within the 
])urview of western ambitions. The enor¬ 
mous range of their exiieditions, which 
spread from Vineland to the step])es of 
Sarmatia and to tbc shores of the' Levant, 
created a new and exteiKled horizon for 
the Crusades, infinite in cemiparison with 
the narrow outlook of ]nevious e",entuiies ; 
this horizon for the eastern half of the Old 
World was further extended to the Sunda 
Islands and to China, through contact 
with the science and the commerce ol the 
Arabs. I'his extension of geographical 
knowledge is the most remarkable result 
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of the crusading movement, and is in 
immediate connection with the widening 
of the intellectual horizon. It was chiefly 
the voyages of the Northmen which enabled 
the western world thus to extend its view. 

The advance of the Northmen to Pales¬ 
tine can be traced almost contemjx)- 
raneoLisly with the aj)j)earance of the 
P Varangians in Byzantium. The 

to the usual road to Constantino])le, 

I /I Austrvegr,” down the 

^ rivers of Russia, which led far to 

the South through Scandinavian territory, 
was the obvious road to th(‘ Holy Land tor 
])ilgrims ; they were al)l(' to travel in their 
own vessels to the ra])ids of the* i)nie]X‘r, 
from which ])oint they continued under 
Byzantine escort. This road was not 
closed until the Latin conquest of 1204 
('lit the (onnection of tlit‘ Russian princi- 
])alities with J:}y/autium. On the other 
hand, jirinces and nobles who could fit out 
large fleets follow(‘d thi^ “ Wstrv’cgr ” 
through the ocean and between the Pillars 
(;f Hercules. 

For a long ])eriod bands of Vikings 
occupied })oints on the westiTU coasts as 
])orts of call to secure this maritime route. 
Such were the* islands at the mouth of the 
Rio 'finto and off C'adiz, the harbours of 
Brittany, and even those ol Normandy, 
whic'h was colonised by their kinsmtm. The 
road for tlu‘ peaceful solitary ]>ilgrim who 
travelled on foot was the “ vSudrv(‘gr,” 
through the Al])in{^ ])assesandthe A])ostoli(' 
City, which did not join the S(‘a route east 
or west until tin* harbours of Italy were 
reached, 'fhis was the main ])ilgrim route 
from ('entral Juiro])t^ to Jerusalem. It was 
larg(*ly used every yc'ar by northern 
})ilgriins, as is shown by a visitors’ book 
of that date from the monastery ol 
Reicheiiau. This Ixjok shows a total of 
10,()()() names within two and a half years 
for this on(‘ spot, a striking testimony to 
the extent, in the early Middle Ages, 
ol ])ilgrim traffic t(' the South and East. 

From the (‘leventhcentury on- 
* wards the ])oetry and legend 
o' of the North ]K)ints more de- 

finitely to the Holy Land. To 
this land legend transfers the- death of the 
missionary Olaf Trygvasson, who lell in 
the battle of Svoldr in the year 1000. 
St. Olaf, who twice turned back upon the 
road to Palestine, is brought by legend to 
the country, perhaps in recollection of 
the heroic deeds there actually performed 
by his brother Harald Hardrada. After 
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and His Great 

Brother 
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the battle of Stiklastad, where Olaf lost 
his throne and life, Harald was wounded, 
and fled, a landless wanderer, to his fellow 
tribesmen in Russia, then to Apulia, and 
afterwards became ca])tain of the Varanger 
guard in Byzantium, where he was un¬ 
known. During ten years, at the head of 
this cor])s, he visited Sicily, North Africa, 
Palestine, and Egypt. He then became a 
son-in-law of Prince Yaroslav in Russia, 
and eventually ascended the throne of 
Norway ujion the death of his nephew 
Magnus. 

Hi' met his di'ath when he attempted 
to seize the Anglo-Saxon kingdom, in con¬ 
junction with Tostig, the rebel brother of 
the Saxon king, Harold. Only eighteen 
days before the victory of William the Con- 
qui'ror at Hastings, Harald Hardrada fell 
in the fierce battle of Stamford Bridge. 
Thus the whole ol Kuro])e, from the extreme 
norlhand north-west, to the furthest south 
and south-east, including tlii' coasts of 
Africa and Asia, had seen the face and felt 
the arm ol this great hero. He may be rt'- 
garded as ])ersonifying that Scandinavian 
movenu'nt which cn'ated the horizon ol the 
Crusades. In the meanwhile, the Norman 


Effects of 
the Norman 
Conquest 


conquest ol England had si't 
fri'c large ])0])ulations loi the 
moviunent to the South-East. 
Anglo-Saxons, Danes and 


I'risians lound themselvi'S driven Irom the 


island kingdom, theirlormer battlefield, and 
in many cases made t hc'ir way to Byzantium 
or Syria, and ])layed tlieir ])ait among the 
maritime ])eo])le of lh(‘ h'irst ('rusade. Thi‘ 
linal and immeiliate inqiulsi' to the crusad¬ 
ing movement, if we regard this movement 
as a territorial ex])ansion, is to be found in 
th(‘ seizure of Lowin' Italy by th(‘ Normans. 


The ])ath for this acijuisition was pn*- 
])ared by ])ilgrims returning from th(‘ Holy 
Se])ulchre, and the enterprise was com- 
])leted in the course of the eleventh 
century. It is no mere coincidence that 


Po])e thban 11 . s])ent years among the 
Normans in banishment before staiting 
from liis recovered ti'rritory in the .south 
to the synods of Piacenza and Clermont ; 
or that the legend of lY'ter the Hermit 
exjDressly mentioned Bari as the harbour 
where the ])ilgrim returning with the 
Saviour’s message first set foot once more 
upon western soil. The greatest result of 
the First Crusade was not the capture of 
Jerusalem, an acquisition of sentimental 
rather than practical im]mrtancc, but the 
establishment of the Italian Normans in 
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a Syrian stronghold of the Mediterranean, 
little more than ten years after their 
fruitless attempt to conquer the eastern 
empire, and a short time after the con¬ 
quest of Sicily from the Saracens. The 
Crusades began almost at that moment 
when the Norman impulse to expansion 
was necessarily turned towards the most 
westerly ]X)ss(*ssions of Islam. 

At the same moment, after centuries of 
inactivity, the attack upon Islam was 
resumed from other (juarters. In Italy 
this movement began at Pisa, which at 
the beginning of the eleventh 
century had suffered sc^verely 
under ihe raids of the infidels. 

In the year 1032 the citizens 
of Pisa made tiieir first la^- 
taliatory ex])edilion to North 
Aliica after they had fna-d 
Sardinia, in loib, Irom the 
chinger of a tr(\sh Moslem 
occiijiation. This was tollowed 
by numerous enter] irises 
against Sicily and Tunis, until 
a crushing blow wns delivered 
hy the allied forces of Pisa 
and (ienoa. in 1087, under the 
banner of St. Pet(‘r, which 
had been given them by 
Po]ic Vhetor HI. when the\ 
attacked tlie ])iiatical emir 
of the Tunisian Malidia ; this 
vi('tory secured freedom of 
trade fer the Italian maritiuu* 
towns iqxm these coasts and 
in this W(‘sterii gnlf of these.!. 
lV;])e Urban II. was entc'r- 
tained in Pisa before he 
])roceeded to Piac'enza ; the 
citizens of Pisa aiul (reiioa 
su])])orted the First C'rusade 
by sea and turned it to com- Norway’s i 

mt^rcial profit. Olaf seized the 1 

The eonquesi ol Sicily by I lie s“iL'”*Re 


I 


S])aniards against the Arab conquerors 
during that same eleventh ccntnrv. Since 
the middle of the century the struggles in 
the Pyrenaan ])eniiisula had attr.^^cted tl.e 
neighbouring Catalonians, who were closely 
related to the Spaniards and t he Jh'oven^'als. 
Even on the Northern French coasts 
liowei'fiil armies of knights were formed, 
cs])c‘cialiy by Norman leaders, to assist 
their co-religionists in the south-west, 
when these were once more hard jircssed 
by the Almoravids. “ Hispani.i " and the 
Saracen t(‘rritory are equivalent concep- 
lions in several.of the Frankish 
chronicles of the First Crusade. 
Thus it is clear thot from this 
point also the European 

mov(‘ment .against I sham re¬ 
ceived an effective im])etiis. 

At the .same time that 
])0\verfnl inovaanent towards 
the east, which for lU'arly two 
centuries flowed back, only to 
return apjianmtly with revived 
fon'e, could never havc^ beam 
nroused solely by the indejxai- 
deiit movements of sujua*- 
% fluoiis po])ulations towards 

the soutli-east, or by a new 
tendemey, jiartly national and 
religious, jiartly jiolitical and 
ec'onomic, to attack Islam; 
equally insutheient would 
* have been the advemturous 

im])ulsesol individuals among 
the .settled nations of Europe. 
Thc^ ])roxima1e cause of the 
First Crusade is not to be 
discovered in thc‘ conditions 
of Western Iuir()])e. but was 
! ])rovided by the Circ'ek Empire. 
On its frontiers a breach was 
iTRON SAINT which tlio over- 

>rwegiancrown in flowing wateis ])onTed with 
npeiied to escape clestiTictivo violence. The 


oy sea uuu uuiieu 11 lu NORWAY’S PATRON SAINT .1 A 

mercial profit. Olafseized the Norwegian crown in floWlllg watei’S ])OnTen With 

The eonquesi olSi< i]> by tl.o flestruetive violence. The 

Normans removed t he burden- he lost his life at the battle of stik- des]>erale position to whicli 
some yoke from commerce in He was canonised in i no. had 


1 i* lasvau. ne was 

some yoke from commerce in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and turned the 
eyes of the maritime nations to the coasts 
of Egy]it and Syria. Hence the liberation 
of Apulia and Sicily from the Byzantines 
and Arabs, and the disclosure of the (ireek 
and Oriental half of the Mediterranean to 
the eyes of tlie Latin half; these may be 
ranked among the most ])owerful impulse's 
which influenced tlie coming migratory 
movement. The expansion of Western 
Europe against Islam was further stimu¬ 
lated by the advance of the Chri.stian 


been reduced by the Seljuks after the 
battle of Manzikert, in 1071, called h)rth 
that cry for liclj) wliich the Emperor 
Alexius I. sent to Pope Urban II. in 1094. 

It we consider the res])onsc which 
greeted this ajqn'al in the West, it be¬ 
comes dear that the op])Osition of 
Christians to Arabs was not in itself 
sufliciently strong, in spite of the Spanish 
wars, to produce so violent a struggle 
between two worlds. After the Arabs 
had become a civili.sed jiowcr in the East, 
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the devotees of Christianity had secured 
a comparatively safe and profitalile 
position, which was only occasionally 
disturbed by such Mohammedan fanatics 
as the Egyj)tian calii)h Hakim ; tli(‘ 
oi)pressioii of the Christians iirid the 
destruction of the Holy Se}mlchre. which 
he commanded. wer(^ but tem]K)rary 
TK H ^ causes of irritation. It was the 
. * cruelties of Turkisli rule which 

p?. ° ^ made the lot of Christian j)il- 

^riins and settli'is in ralestine 
intolerable ; it was the desperation to 
whi(ii Byzantium was rediic<^d aft(‘r th(‘ 
Seljuk invasion of its last reinainiiii^ and 
most })i‘os])<^rous Asiatic provinc(‘s that 
produced the id(;a of a e^eneral Kurop'‘an 
rising, (.>f an ()ffensi\’t‘ and defensive 
alliance against the new opjiressor. 

It was not so much solicitude for 
Jernsaleiu as llie hojx? of reconc]U(‘ring Asia 
and of str<nurthening tlie Byzantiiu^ minor 
cnnpire which inspired tlie grcvit Pope 
(irogoi y VII. with tin* first idea of a Crusade* 
immediately after the Turkish invasion ol 
the year 1074. His jireparations for tie' 
accomplishment of this id(‘a wen* at the 
moriuait fiustrated by the struggle* with 
the enij)ir(i. So, again, rrban II., a 
vigorous and clever siux'essor ol (iregory, 
rec(‘ived. if not the most ])(‘rmanent. at 
any rate the most decisivt*, imj)ulse to 
this undertaking from B)yzantium. The 
Emperor Alexins had restonxl the collaps¬ 
ing Eurojiean ])n»vinces of his empire to 
tolerable order and j)eace ; but tin* n*- 
conquest of Asia was beyond his ])owers. 
He could not ])ossibly susjiect tliat his 
apj)eals for western help W(‘uk initiate 
a movement e\t(*nding far beyond this 
immediate c>bject, and threatening to 
overwhelm his empire in its mighty^ Hood. 

Thus, in accordance*, with this final 
impulse, the Crusad(‘s, like almost all 
]:>revious struggles of the West against 
the East, wen? directed not so much 
against Islam as against the*, threatening 
Turkish power which had arisen 
- ^ ® within the Mohammedan cm- 

Urusadcs barbaric vitalitv of 

Aimed at Seljuks n?inforced ‘the 

decadent power of Eastern Islam, even as 
the expansion of the Normans had 
revitalised the Christian West ; with 
full justice Ranke compands the Turkish 
seizure of the decadent cali})hate to the 
alliance which at the same moment 
identified the interests of the reformed 
papacy with those of the Italian Normans. 


Irveach case a spiritual authority acciuired 
new influence by a coalition with a new 
secular power. The imj)ortance of tlie 
new alliances became world-wide when 
they loshed into conflict. 

The a])])eal of the Greek emperor to the 
West to begin the inevitable conflict 
with the Seljuks advancing from C<?ntral 
Asia roused a spiritual and intelk'ctual 
movement, which gave this conflict be- 
tw(‘en East and West a material im])()rt- 
ance, a territorial extension, and a degree 
of influence un})arallelefl in ])r(*\’inus 
history ; this result was due to the sj>irit 
which i)(*rvaded the West at tin* dost* of 
th(? <'k*\'enth ceutury. ()v\ing to this 
spirit the Crusades long retained the 
character of religious wars, in which th(‘ 
])eoplesof Euro])e fought with high enthu¬ 
siasm for their most sacred jM)S*^essions. 

We ha\’t* seen bow tlit* rt“]H*ated int(*r- 
fen*nce of the (i(*rman empt'rors had 
rais(*(l the Roman Clmrch Irom th(‘ dej)ths 
of degradation and dt‘('av : how, again, 
the Romanct* spirit, as expr(‘sst‘(l in the 
('limiac r(*forms, had based a theot'ratic 
ideal ii])on tht* ])rincipk* of sdf-remmeia- 
tion, and had used for th(* realisation ot 


Gregory’s 
Victory for 
the Church 


this j)iojcct the vat'iHat ions and 
iK'cessitit'S of the cm])ii(* during 
tilt* second hall <4 tin* dc\enth 


cci tUi'v. In outward a])- 
])(‘aran('e (iregorv \'J1., tlie most powi'ilnl 
chamjiion ot tliis ideal, had succumbt'd 
lK*fore opposing h>rccs : in reality, ho 
had secured for tin; Churi'li tlie spiiitiial 
sui)r(*macy o\er every di'partuK'ut of 
sc'cular life, and nothing but the iii\ iiiril)le 
obstinacy with which he m.iiiitaiiied his 
jirinciples had prevent(*d him fiom secur¬ 
ing the victory in p(*rson. 

(irvgory’s successor, Urban Tl., showed a 
more ojqiortunist t(;m])er, and n;a])ed what 
his forerunner had sowx*fl. Ihban’s dijilo- 
matie skill raised the })a})acy to a j)roud 
])o.sitioii of supremacy over emjx'iors and 
kings, over souls and bodies. When the 
Popes had subjugated the w 4 iol(; of the 
w(;stern world to their commands and 


theories, they could find satisfaction onlv 
in vigorous outward ex])ansion under the* 
sign of the ('ross. Urban II. ])ossibly 
regard(;d the ajqieal of the Emperor 
Alexius I. rather as an opportunity of 
reuniting the Greek (’hurch to Rome 
than as one of reconcjiiering the Holy 
Sepulchre. In his momentous addre.ss at 
Clermont on November 26th, ioc)5, he was 
able, tirst of all, to turn the hearts of his 
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French com])atriots towards this object, 
which had j)layed but a secondary ])art 
in Ciregory's plans, for the reason that the 
horrors of the Seljuk invasion had gone 
home to Christian minds; but at the 
same time he discovered “ a magic word 
which unchained the s))irit of the age ; 
he was able to realise what (Gregory ha(l 
only ])roiccted when he idt'ntihed “ the 
more ])owerful current of popular feeling 
with the hierarchical movement.’* 

It was by no m(‘ans the Normans alone 
whose thoughts 
and desires were 
directed towards 
tin* Holy S(‘pul* 
chre at that time. 

Pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem had 
never (X‘ased from 
the time ol tb* 

Roman Fm[)ire. 

Augustine’s uell- 
known e])igram, 

“Christ is reacli -fl 
by lov(* and not 
by sea,’’remained 
uninO'lligible to 
the youthful 
minds of the har- 
haric' nations, as 
it had beeii to 
th(‘ increasing 
materialism of 
th(i age ot d(‘ca- 
deiK'e. As in the 
case of relie- 
worsliip, so als() 
in that of jul- 
gri mages, no 
tangil)l(‘ or satis¬ 
fying syinlx)! 
could b(‘ secured 
unless it implied 
a ])(Msonal gras]> 
of salvation, and 
provided ])artici- 
pation in the j)romis(*s of the faith through 
the j)enancc and bodily danger incurred 
uj)on a ])erilous ])ilgrimage. 

Even when the upjier classes at least liad 
acquired a more rational conceiUion of 
religion, older personal theories of the 
struggle for salvation by no means bec.'ime 
extinct. The new j^ersonal Christianity 
continued to emj)Ioy the wea])ons of the old 
corporate Christianity; with the asceticism 
of the eleventh century w^as combined the 
fashion of })ilgrimages to St. Maiy of 


Einsiedeln, to St. James of Compostella, to 
Ronn^, and especially, oultre nier, as the 
French said, to the spots “ where tL*o feet 
of the Lord had stood.” Frojii the'Erankish 
Kmjnre, from Teutonic territory, and from 
the British Isles thc‘se ])ilgrimages brought 
new-adherents, and especially the most 
recent converts, of the ('hristian faith 
to Jerusalem. These j)ilgrimages had been 
facilitated and organised by (diaries the 
(iroat - through his relation's with Harun 
al Rasclud anrl by th(* outlay of large sums 
lor the building 
of chundies, mon¬ 
asteries, and 
shelters in the 
Holy Laud - so 
th:P the legend 
cri^diti'd th(‘ em- 
])er()i himselfwith 
a ])ilgrimage to 
the tomb of 
('hrist. During 
the tohowingcell* 
turi(*s the number 
of pilgrimages was 
to sonu^ extent 
intlu(‘nced by the 
gr(*at(*r or lessiT 
tok'iation ot the 
Mo ham rued a n 
rulersol Palestine. 
With th(‘ \’ear 
looo, which was 
e.\]>e('ted to bring 
tin* end ol tll(^ 
world, the east- 
wai d wa\'e ol ])il- 
grims began to 
n'^t'inble a small 
migraliiin. 

About 1025, at 
tlu* instance and 
with the h(‘l]) ol 
the Duke ol Nor¬ 
mandy, 700 ])il- 
grims st aided out 
with the Abbot Richard of St. \'annes at 
Verdun ; Lietbei t, tlu* Aichbishop of ( am- 
bray, is said to have led out the incredibly 
large number of ^.ooo lulgrims in 1054. 
The largest of these bands amounted to.as 
many as 7,o()o men on the most moderate 
estimate, and included English, (leiTnans, 
and French, under the leadership ol 
Archbishop Siegfried 1 . of Mainz in 1064. 
This expedition underwent severe struggles 
in the Holy Land, from which scarcely 
a third of ' the pilgrims returned home. 
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POPE URBAN II. PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE 
In 10s),'», a council was held at Clermont, in Auvergne. Leaving' the 
assembly, Pope Urban II. addressed a great gathering in the market 
place, eloquently picturing the wrongs suffered by the Christians in the 
Holy Land and pleading for volunteers to fight the infidels. His enthu¬ 
siasm was contagious, and the assembly cried '* It is the will of God ! ’* 











PETER THE HERMIT PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE 

l-r-jHj the by James Archer. R S \ I'.y permission of tlie \ut <’ ' 






THE STORY OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 

AND THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 


IN the rncanwhilt' the advance of the to such iininilst's ; the movement then 
^ Turks had cut off tlie overland route to passt^d through I.onaiiu^ and the Rliine 
Palestine throujL^h Asia Minor, while the territori(‘S, and hurst throufi;!! all the 
barbarous oj^pression and ])ersecution of bounds and forms of ori^anisation under 
the native immigrant Christians had which the ajipointed leaders strove to 
made a]:)]m)ach by s(‘a almost impossible, bind it. Fhnice die jm'acliing of the First 
It is conceivabiti that the message of the Trail ^ ])roducecl a strange 

Saviour which Peter the Hermit, according of^ihe certainly unexpiTted 

to legend, brought to the Po{)e with th(‘ Crusade Home. TIk^ ])easants sacri- 

“ letters dismissory ” from the Patriarch ticed their ])roperty and jios- 

of Jerusalem was an actual cry for hel]) sessions to buy the means for tlu‘ir 
from this ])art of the Mi^diterranc'an to long journey, and migrated with wih* 
th(‘ “ gr(‘at brother ” in the W(*st. and child as their foredathers had 

Urban thus s(‘l frei^ an impulse the done. Masses came forth from the towns 
energy of which had for centuries been who could sairilice nothing biTaus* they 
hampered in the strictest and most poss('ssed nothing: the lower clergy 
unwelcome manner. TIk^ inovenKUit follow(‘d, wlio liad long yeariu^d to take 
coincided with social and economic dis- the field for the Church ; and these, with 
tress of every kind, vvhii h may not have undisciplined monks, women, and vaga- 
weighed so heavily uj)on th(^ world as the bonds, composed the majorit\' in the 
usual exaggerations of contemporary crowds which passed in wild excitement, 
chroniclers rei)resc‘nt, but none the less during the sjiring and summer of loijb, 
Outcome of through Soutli (k‘nnany and Hungary 

the Pogue's escape trom a distressing to the (uist, l(*d by a few advi'iiturous 
Enthusiasm The years from io.S=; nobles or preac'hing clergy, abandoned to 

to TO()5 ar(‘ .s.aid to h.ave been tin; wildest licence, committing <‘very 
marked by a disastrous alternation of kind of excess in tin? namt* of their 
Hoods and droughts, and especially by faith, and s])re£uling lin\ dt'strnrtioii, and 
pestilence and famine. The North of France death through the Jt‘wish eomninnities 
was suffering from a dangerous excess of in the Rliine towns—a jina'i'dimt frllowed 
jKjpulation, while the West and South of in every subsequent Crusade at every 
(iermany IkuI been perturbed for tw(*nty time and place. 

years by the confusions of the inve'^titure The majority of theses massi-s came to a 
quarrel. It was no wonder that the wild mistTable end in Hungary, where the war- 
and fervent cry of (Vermont, “ Deus like population mercilessly revenged the 
Viilt,’’ with which the hery eloipience of outrages of the strangers with their 
the Pope was answered, overwhelmed all swords; others, under similar circum 
rnisgivings and ran through the country stances, reached Bulgarian territory, and 
like an epidemic, or that the flame of ^ were there scattered. (.)ne of 

pojmlar enthusiasm, carried from place to ^ ® the largest bands, under Peter 

place, and fanned by such fanatical the Hermit himsidf, after a 

I teachers as J^eter the Hermit, seized '* severe struggle, succeeded in 

high and low like a psychical contagion. reachingConstantiruqilc, the mcctingqilace 
Every movement of poj)Lilar passion was a])pointed by the Po])e ; their marauding 
unchained by the new watchword which habits and want of disci]iline infuriated 
flew throughout the land. Of the lower thc^jreeks, who immediately transported 
classes, the first to be affected were the them beyond the Bos])horus. Upon their 
French, who were ever especially amenable first advance into Seljuk territory they 
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were annihilated by the enemy’s cavalry. 
Peter himself had previously taken refuge 
in flight : he afterwards collected the . 
scanty remnants of his bands in Constan¬ 
tinople, and played a somewdiat deroga¬ 
tory part in the greeit crusading army as 
the leader oi /agabonds of every descrip¬ 
tion. The “ Peasant Crusade,” u]K)n the 
most moderate computation, and allowing 
for the inrompetency oi that ago to form 
any reasonable numerical t'stimate, must 
have depopulated Western Kun>])e by tar 
more than 100,000 men. Its (lisastrous 
issue proved that vague national im])ulst*s 
were not in themselves com])etent to 
solve the serious ])ro]flems which the Po])e 
had placed b(*fore the C'rusade. 

We have, then, to ask whether the orga¬ 
nisation of the royal armies and bands 
of knights which followed 
on the heels of these 
]')easant masst's was any 
more competent to grap])le 
with these tasks. It has 
already been observed that 
the only Crusade which 
ended in any small measure 
of success—namely, the 
first —owed its result en¬ 
tirely to the calm foresight 
and the colonial gc'iiius of 
the Italian Normans, who 
joined the ex[)edition with 
largel}^ secular aims and 
objects and soon became 
its leaders. Had it not 
been for them, and cs])e- 
cially for their brilliant 
leader, Hohemond, the 
S])lendid armies ol knights 
which started in the 
summer and autumn of 
iof)() would probably have 
failed to rt'ach their goal, 
and would ])erha])s have 
suffered the late of the 
peasant hordes. The 
nobles of France, Lor¬ 
raine, and Provence, whose 
troops formed the nucleus 
of that army, doubtless 
realised more clearly than 
the adventurous leaders of 
the Peasant Crusade the 
material necessities and 
actual requirements of an 
armed pilgrimage : but un¬ 
bridled want of discipline 
among some and a mystical 
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asceticism among others, and in many 
cases the combination of these defects, 
often h‘d even their clear knowledge astray. 

Probably the most suitable (ommander- 
in-chief of the Crusade would have been 
an experienced Churchman. This ])osition 
devolved u])on Bishop Adhemar of Puy as 
pa])al legate, after he had been the first 
to kneel before the Po))e al ('h'rmont and 
to sew the cioss on his right sliouldtM*. 
Adhemar does not, how(‘ver, appear to 
have ])ossessed those qualitic's of supreme 
leadershi]) which would have' enabled him 
to co-ordinate the very hettTogeiieous 
elements of flu' crusading army ; more¬ 
over, fate did not ]H'rmit him to sta* the 
goal of the ])ilgrimage to which his wis(‘ 
counsel, his knightly s])irit. and his well- 


known ])iety often ])rovt‘d advantag(‘ous. 



PETER Titfe HERMIT BEFORE POPE URBAN II. AT CLERMONT 
The fanatical protagonist of the First Crusade pre.senting “ letters dismissory ” 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem, along with the alleged message of the Saviour. 








THE PEASANT CRUSADE: PETER THE HERMIT ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE 
The zeal on behalf of the Crusade stirred up by the eloquence of Peter the Hermit affected every class. The 
misguided Peasant Crusade, disastrous in its issue, drained Western Europe of over JUO.uoo men, who set out 
on an adventure without understanding what it involved. In this picture Peter the Hermit is seen appealing 
in vain to the people who are bent on releasing their fellows who have been imprisoned for pillaging. 

Of t}ic secular nobles the bust-equipped Soutliern French Crusaders in jG^cneral, and 
army was led by Kainiond, Count of this leader in particular, were charac- 
Toulouse and Viscount of Provence; terised b}' a stran^^e mixture of Inirning 
this .force advanced in the autumn of enthusiasm for all the mysterit‘s of the 
IC96 through Northern Italy,. Dalmatia faith, and of every mundane solicitude for 
aid Macedonia to Constantinople. The their own profit and advantage. We 
military succc.ss of the Crusade had have no knowledge of the reasons which 
been secured by the count’s adhesion to may have induced the count to Icav'e his 
the resiolutions of Clermont, though this magnificent jiossessions, ])resumably for 
had apparently been prearranged. The ever, and to seek a new dominion abroad, 
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not even in the nei^^hbourhood of the Lorrainers under Godfrey disj)layed an 
Holy Sepulchre. The next crusading attitude of hostility upon the march, and 
prince of importance was Godfrey of when encamped before the capital; armed 
Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, conflicts were frequent with them and with 
equal in power to Raimond, though the other armies. The superior culture 
subordinate in rank. With him went and the strict administrative bureaucracy 
his elder brotluT Kustace, who subse- of the East Roman state could iu‘ver enter 
quently retunu'd to th(‘ county of Hou- upon an equal alliance with the.se forces 
logne, which he inherited after of barbarism, lic'ence, and greed, 
in^the*^* the C rusade had begun, and The (irecdv emperor adopted a cleverly 
Crusades younger brother Jkddwin, devised expedient ; he availed himself of 
^ who, like (iodfrey, Wi>s inspired the forms of western ieudalism to turn th(‘ 
by religious zeal and desire for action, crusading movement to his own ])mpos(^ 
and ho])ed to carve out a future for him- Possibly he was ins})ir(?d by an (‘xtravagant 
self. A large army of knights, drawn imj)erialism which declined to surreiukM 
from Lorraine and the G(‘rinan districts any antiquated claim or any concei\'abk 
on the left bank of the Rhii](‘, gathen'd liope in favour of his foreign allies : 
under tlie banners of the duke, and in ])ossibly he was miMely anxious to bind 
August inarclu'd through L'])])('!'(iermany, the crusading ])rinces so clos(‘lv to his 
whiM'e many other bohl cham])ions ])erson and his envpin* as to ])iev('nt theii 

joined them, adwancing south-eastward adopting any dangerous counter ])olicy. 
Ihrough Hungary. Betweim the.se alternati\ es wv can hardly 

The third main portion ol tlie crusading d(‘cide : the fact remains that intiMininable 
irm\ was foianed by the North Frencli, iKgotiations were suj)j)orted [^running and 
Norman, and Flemish contingents, ('ount gentle pressuri' of e\'ery kind, and sp(‘<*(lilv 
Hugf) ol \'(umandois. the brother of Phili]) produced discoid among the )(‘ad(Ms ot 1h(‘ 
1 . of h'rance, Duke Roliert of Normandy, Ib-anks. The lri('tion between the bold 
eld(.*r brother (»f William 11 . and Henry L ^ and tar-se(‘ing PolK'niond 

jI England, and ('ount Stejdien oi Blois. . and th<‘ p(‘ttilogging selfish 

brother-in-law of the. same monarch, ©f Vicror*^°* * Raimond played 

together with ('ount Robert of Flanders. into th(‘ emp('ror’s hands, 

were th(‘leadt'rs of this contingent, though so that at Juister. io()7, Alexius o]>tain(‘d 
men of less im])ortanr(‘ than Raimond and the oath of h'lidal allegiaiK c liom the 
Godfnw ; th(‘v march(‘d through Italy majority of th(‘ Franki.sh soLIk'Is. and 
to Apulia, and took ship thence with the from all of th(‘m, a short limc' ]at(‘r, alter 
intention of advancing through Gre(‘ce. th(‘ conquest ot Nic.ea. 

They had been ])iec(!d(‘d uj)on this path Various indications niflma* us to '-upj)Os(‘ 
by ('ount Bohemond 1 . of 'ranmtum, the that, notwithstanding tlie eompreli('nsiv(*- 
eldest son ot Robmt (iuiscard, who had ness ol his claims, Ah'xms had made an 
intended to advance upon that line as a agreement coiu'erning the division ol the 
conqueror ten y(‘ars ])reviously ; he, with booty wi 4 h the leaders, whose insight 
his nephew 'I'ammid, now led the Italian- w'as capable of weighing ])olili('al con- 
Normanarmy. Betw't'eii ('hristmas of loqf) .sideration. OtluTwd.se it is diflicult tc' 
and Ea,ster of loqy ihe larger ])art of the exjdain why the ('.rusaders, after they 
Crusaders arrived bi'fore ('onstautinople. had coiKiuered Nic.'ea for the (ircH'ks and 
Th(* Emperor Alexius found himself in a had cut their way at Dorylanmi through 
diflicult situation: the size ol the crusad- the aj)j)roaching Turkish army, should 
The Em ror army far exceeded his have allowed the wave of Seljuk invasion 

to close behind them, and should have 
a orfficulty evil he was obliged made no attempt to establi.sli themselves 

to u.sc it in the intc-rests of his in Philomelium and Iconium. As the 
em])ire. In place of the auxiliary troojis })rocedure followed in Cilicia and Armenia 
for which he had asked, he found one-half Minor was wholly different, we may ])or- 
of Western Europe levied before him, and haps assume that a frontier line roughly 
constituting a force capable of conducting denoted by the Taurus Mountains had 
an independent policy or of acting ag^ainst been drawn between the two s}fli(U'es of 
his empire. Only a short time jneviously interest, and that beyond this Alexius 
the Italian Normans had brought that had contented himself with an imaginary 
empire to the verge of destruction. The feudal supremacy over such districts as 
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Antioch and Edcssa, which but a short 
time before had belonged to the (ji'cck 
Empire. Tt is, moreover, no mere coinci¬ 
dence that these cities of By/>antine origin 
became centres of Frankish supremacy. 
Had not Antioch presented itself to the 
mind of Bolunnond as a worthy ])rize, the 
crusading army would have i)assed by this 
strongly^ fortified town, as it passed by 
Alcp])o, Tripolis, and Damascus. It seems 
to have been int(Mition of Alexius, 



-‘^'TAT^jrPPn SaVKiJ from DEATH bY BOHEMOND 

One of the chtefe of the First Crusade, “f Tibius* mV Edesla! 

In”t!ds pictore^by”M. Er’zter, seen restraining Tancred by back 

gVng to meet death at the hands <,f the Saracens, who are pressing the Crusaders back. 


Upon this theory, to ])ush forward the 
frontiers of East Rome to the base C)f the 
Taurus, and to permit the formation 
beyond that line of smaller Ch#'nstian 
outposts, acting as buffer states betw^'en 
himself and the Mohammedan Empire, 
and bound to his own state l)y a loose 
tie of allegiance. 

The most iin])ortant dates (d the exjiedi- 
tion through Asia Minor may be again 
re alk‘d. 'bhesi^ were the capture ol 
. Nicica on June 
: i()th. io()7, after a 
siege of six w’eeks, 
w'ith the help and 
to the exclusive 
advantage of the 
(ircH'ks. w'heii a 
relieving army 
Iroin lh(‘ Emir 
Kili('li Arslan, or 
Suleiman II. had 
Inn'll defeated ; the 
vi('tory at Dory- ‘ 
l:euni on July 
which w'as gained 
bv the tiiiK'ly arri¬ 
val of the second 
division ot the 
liard-])ivssed Nor¬ 
mans ; the march 
through the jienin¬ 
sula uiion the high 
road which the 
('uemy had surreri- 
(i(‘rt'd'. 1 h r o u g h 
Idiilonu'liiim. Aii- 
tiochia Minor, and 
Iconmm. to Herac- 
Icia and to tlie fool 
of the i aurus. 

At this iioiiit a 
strategical divt'r- 
sion took place : 
the Crusaders had 
learnt wisdom in 
tht' s(diool of the 
(mn'ks, and had 
secured asulhcient 
insight into the 
])olitical condi¬ 
tions o 1 the 
countries through 
Vliich they were 
to march. Even 
inthecampbelore 
Niciea religious 
enthusiasm had 
g i V e n w^ a y t o 
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prudent tactical considerations ; the Cru¬ 
saders had learnt of the op])osition between 
the Fatimid cali])hate in Fgypt and the 
orthodox cali])h in Hagdad undtu’ Seljuk 
siijrremacy, and had not refused to open 
diplomatic rc'lations with Cairo by tlie 
desi)atch of ambassadors. They were 
naturally still more inclined to secun' th(‘ 

„ heh) of the (.'liristian Armeii- 
The Home • ' i • , • 

... Kins, as being then co-religion- 
of Christian ■ . ^ , l i .1 

. . ists. 1 tiese i)e()i)le, alter the 

invasion ot tiu' lurks, had 
found nev settlements in the 'ranrns, in 
Cap])ad()cia, ('ilicia, NortlK'fii Syria, and in 
the Ku]ihral(‘s district ; only a short time 
previously th(‘y had foundi'd th(‘ ])rinci- 
pality ol Arnumia Minor, which promised 
well for the future. An emljassy was 
therefore sent to tlic^ Armenians, upon 
whose goodwill dejicnded tlu' use of the 
road over which the great (Tusading 
army ])assed in a wide di‘toar to tJi<‘ 
north, through Ctesare.a, Komana, and 
('oi’ussns, along the Taurus, and across 
till' mountain range'. 

The ni'ari'r road, through Cilicia, was 
followed only by small liaiids of lighth- 
ecpiip])ed troo])s led by d'ancreil and 
Godfrey’s brotlii'r, Baldwin, for the iinr- 
])ose of rousing the local Armenians and 
Creeks, and ca])tnring the towns already 
in ])ossession of tlii* Seljuks. d'he attempt 
was entirely snci'essful, with the exce])tion 
that the Norman atteinpti'd to establish 
himselt here, probably in view of Koh“‘ 
mond’s intentions ujion Antioch. Haldwin 
succeeded in ])reveuting this attempt, 
though not entirely, as an a])peal from 
the Armenian jirince of Edessa summoned 
him <*astwards. Afti'r a sln)rt meeting 
with the imini army in Marash, the 
eiiergetii' and deti'rmined priiK'e. who far 
surpassed hissimjiler brother in inpiortance 
and diplomatic ability, ])roceeded to enter 
Mesopotamian territory ; then' h('S])cedily 
made himsi'll so indisjiensabh' to the 
Greek Armenian jKijinlation in the struggle 
_ , with the vSeljuks that Thoros 

Fo««togof„f submitUvl t« his 

PriLiptlhy ■‘-•‘'Icrship, though probaldy 
not wholly ol his own free will. 
This claim soon became an accomjdishcd 
fact by reason of a revolution, which 
was probably not wholly unexpected by 
Baldwin, and ended with the murder of 
Thoros. 

On March gth, iog8, the first Latin princi¬ 
pality was founded here as an advance out¬ 
post. For the main body of the crusading 


army the most momentous period of the 
ex])edition in res}>ect of exjdoits and 
siifh'rings had now begun. ()n October 
20th, iof)7, the army arrived before 
Antioch, and the siege lasted until the 
beginning of June, 10()8. Only the extra¬ 
ordinary condition of the great Seljuk 
em])ire ])ermitted the conquest of Antioch, 
or indeed the evi'iitual success ol the 
('rusade, of which the most material gain 
was llie capture of this town. 

In ages when communieation is inade- 
qnalt', or in lands where it is difticiill, every 
extensive military monarehy is broken u]) 
into feudal ])rinci])alities : the state of .\1]) 
Arslan and Meleksali prov’ed no exei'])tion 
to the rule, and llii' condition of Syrian 
affairs made itself felt at Ibis ])()in(. At 
the same time, as so olten in the (ourse 
of the world’s history, I[g\'ptian emil 
Mesopotamian inllnenecs met in that land 
wlnVh is bounded on thi' south by the Nib* 
valk'V and on the north by tin* valley 
of the Eu])hrat(‘s. 'I'lie Shiite ealipbati* 
ol Cairo bad sciured partisans among the 
vScljnk ])rin('es ol Northern Syria, and had 
used the Assassin si'ct ot I.i'banon lor its 


Palestine 
Lost to 
the Turks 

wri'sted 


further ])ropaganda. Pab's- 
tine, b()we\'('r, wbii'h (‘very 
Egyptian priiu'e regarded as 
])art ol bis country, was 
from 'I'urkisb despotism by the 


Fatimid Vi/ir Alaldbal shortIv before 


the arrival ol tbe crusading army. 

Under thest* circnmstanei's the Seljuk 
emirate ol Syria was a ])rc'>’ to ('cnlinnal 
dissensions, and was constantly ?d wirianet' 


with its own members and with th(‘ eentnd 


government, while the eontimial ehanges 
of ])arty LToii]>ing eoiitribntc'd to ■|)r('wnt 
for d(‘ra(T(‘S an\’ uniform or eiithusia.sti(' 


eo-oj)eration against the force's of tlii' West, 
(‘ven in the moment of deadliest ])eril. 
Help, in(l('(‘(l, was offered, but mutual 
abandonment was equally common, and, 
n])on the whole, only feebb' attem])ts 
were made to ri'licve the siege of Antioch, 
which were deleated with com])aTative 
ea.se by the Crusaders, thoiigli their army 
diminished at an a])])alling rate under the 
hardships and suffering of the siege. 

The main body of the])ilgrims di.s])ersed 
more and more ra])idly over the surround¬ 
ing territory, in Cilician, Armenian, or 
Mohammedan dominions. In harbour 


towns sucli as 'JYi])olis, wdiich bidoiiged to 
a Seljuk emir, the Crusaders enjoyed un- 
iin})eded ])ow’ers of exit and entry, and 
were allowed to celebrate in public their 
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divine service wliile the struggle was 
raging before Antioch. Had it not l>(*en 
for this condition of Syria and the Turkish 
power the Crusade would ])robably have 
come to a ]:)reniature end before Antioch. 

A few days after the surrender of 
Antioch the Crusaders were blockaded in 
the town by a great n'lieving army of the 
Kmir Kerl)ogha of Mosul, which the Seljuk 
sultan, Barkjarok, had at length sent to 
the help of his hard-])ressed vassals. Even 
now, though jiossessed of the town, they 
W(.*re in a ])()siliou of great dilhculty. d'he 
Crusaders Wt-re torced to maintain tin; 
defence both age..inst the besi(*ging army 
in the ])lain ami against the garrison of 
the lofty citadel, which they had been 
unable to ca])ture at th(‘ same time as the 
town : this task ])roved beyond the })ovvers 
of the besi('ged forces, though great heroism, 
chivalrous courage, and (‘iithusiastic vigour 
were shown. 'riu‘ general (‘xhaustion pro¬ 
duced a ft'eling of des{)air, and desiuiions 
bec'ame mon* frecpu'iit. 

Meanwhile a ])ioiis fraud was ])rac- 
lised u])on (he starving masses, who had 
been raised to tfie liigliest ])itch of credu- 
^ litv and w(‘re readv to accept 
- any marv'el. It was a dc‘C(‘p- 

lion highlv effectivt' at th(‘ 
I^rusadcrs ...ft^rwards 

(.‘m])l')yed lor very impious jnir])()ses ; this 
was the discovery of th(‘ “ siicred lance ” 
on June I4(h, by which the courage of 
tlu^ Crusaders was revived. The sortie* 
which tlu.'y made in th(‘ir supreme distress, 
when they had nothing more to lose, 
proved unexpectedly successful. The 
enemy was scattered, and Kerbogha 
speedily retreated, a triumph which the 
( rusach'is ascriln'd jxartly to their own 
desperatt* Inavery and |)artly to the 
miraculous powers of the sacred lance. 

Antioch was~on June 2*Sth, 1(K)8 — 
definitely in the hands of tlu^ C'hristians. 
The ('riisade now came to a standstill 
for many months ; the army was entirely 
exhausted, and the concentration of its 
scattered divisions became desirable. 
These were further diminished by plague ; 
moreover, quarrels among the lenders ami 
the masses now broke out with a violom'c 
which endangered all previous and future 
success.' The pious fraud of the “holy 
lance,” which was maintained by ex¬ 
tremely doubtful methods against sceptics 
and mockers, led to a deep dissension be¬ 
tween the Provencals, who were by nature 
enthusiastically credulous before such 


reputed miracles, and the Normans, who^i 
early religious enthusiasm rai)idly dis- 
a})})eared before the growing s(‘cular i(ui\])er 
of the ('rusade. A more dange^»»fts ob¬ 
stacle was the jealousy between the princes. 
Raimond found that the success of his 
efforts was continually thwarted by Bohe- 
mond, even during minor (Uiterprises, in 
p. . the n(*ar or distant neigh- 
iva ries Anti()('h ; he was 

Among the cleverer 

and more fortunate rival from 
the newly w'on territory, to whic h h(^ con¬ 
sidered that he had a siqierior claim. 
In November he was forced to retire 
by a mutiny of his own tr()0])S at Maarra. 

Now, however, the ])urely n‘ligious idea 
of the masses h'<‘came })aramount : they 
desired, not to conquer the world, but to 
pray at the liberated tomb of the .Saviour. 
This desire, which was now i‘nthusiastic- 
ally revived, evenrually carrit'd the day. 
('ount Raimond, who was tht‘ most in¬ 
fluential l(‘ader, since Hohernond had re¬ 
mained behind in Antiocli. attempted to 
detain th(j ('rusading army for months 
before Arka, tht‘ citadel of Tri])olis, in 
(>rd(*i to S(‘cure this emirate for himself. 
Once again liis own nu‘n set fire to th(?ir 
tents and carried their leadt*!' southward, 
notwithstanding hi> helplt'.ss rage. In tin* 
c*is(* of the coast towns which tlu'y pass(‘d 
they wen* content to enion'e menj neu¬ 
trality u])on the St'ljuk (‘inirs ; it was 
impossible* to restrain the* dominant idea 
that now guidi'd the. army. On June 
7th, Toqc), they at length (uiught sight 
of J(*rusalem, and beheld with reveren¬ 
tial awe t! d<*sin*d goal of nearly three 
years’ wandering. A siege of five weciks 
tlu‘n look ])lact*, and in this hot and 
waterless country the pilgrims tastcid all 
the sufferings of de})rivatioii and also 
tlu* glories of burning enthusiasm and 
trium])liaut joy ; eventually, on July T5th, 
the Holy City was wuested from the 
hands of the inl'idels after days of fearful 
slaughter. The attempt of the 
©nhe*** ecclesiastical jxirty to ])lace the 
H I C't J^ewacejuisition underhierarchical 
° ^ ^ government ])ro\'ed a failure ; 

several f)f the most im])ortant leaders, 
even the ambitious and greedy Raimond, 
declined the crown of the new state, for 
reasons that are not very obvious, but are 
possibly connect(*d with the ( laim of the 
Church party. Nine days later, Godfrey of 
Bouillon became the “])rotector of the Holy 
Sepulchre” as the vassal of the Church. 
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IHt GREAT ST. BERNARD FEEDING THE POOR UfnfGodto 

When the Second Crnsade was in contemplation. St. Bernard came forward as the 

rail the nation to the defence of the Holy Sepulchre. His burning eloquence and fiery zeal stirred all . 

withi^ sound of his voice, bnt, though he stood high in the forefront of the crusading movement, he “‘‘"^5' 
without personal ambition, and was perfectly content to return as abbot to the monastery of Ctairvaux, in C P B 

From the piiintiitu by A. P Cule 
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THE LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 
AND THE FAILURE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE 

^ODFKKY justified liis election and his accns(‘the other of the first breach of faith. 

title on Auf^ust 12th, wIkmi hedefeat(‘d Hence, insteail of the d(‘sired co-operation, 
the aj)])roa('hinf; annv of tlu^ Vizii Alafdhal a mutual hostility came to ])ass, which 
at Ascaloii with the Crusadiii£< army, which occupied the whole of the first century of 
had fortunately not entirely disbanded, the Crusades with but short intermissions. 
Unluckily, the factiousness of the princes Struggles soon began between the Greeks 
jin'vented tlui capture of this strong and the occu})ants of Antioch, 

harbour town ; but th(‘ danger Irom R^imond ])Ossession of the 

Egypt, which th(‘ inost lar-seeing of the , harbour of Laodicea, ami after- 


G GDFKEY justified his election and his 
title on August 12th, whcui hedefeat(‘d 
the aj)])roa('hing army of tlu^ Vizir Alafdhal 
at Ascalon with the Crusading army, which 
had fortunately not entirely disbanded. 
Unluckily, the factiousness of the princes 
j)n‘yented tlui capture of this strong 
harbour town ; but th(‘ danger Irom 
Egypt, which th(‘-inost lar-seeing of the 
lead(‘rs had wislunl to meet by an t‘X[)(‘di- 
tion to ( aiio b(‘ior(* the siege of JerusaUun. 
had bt‘en obviati'd for tln‘ monuuit. The 
bands oj pilgrims rt'turned homewards 
ac'ioss the sea. or ri‘paired to the mon‘ 
hiyiting coasts of Northern Syria, and th(‘ 
state of Jeiusalem could attempt to stand 
by its own resoun'es. 

This was no easy mattei'. In the first 
plac(‘, tlu‘ ('(Hinlry was hardly suitable for 
the foiinda.tion of an independent state : 
it was largely uninhabited and (hwastated 
through tile struggk*^ of the last years. 

Th(* M<iliammedan })opulation 
been annihilated, or had 
rs fled, wliiK‘ the Clu'istiaii inhabi- 

tants wer(‘ lew and ])oor. J he 
remnunt of the b'nuu'h (hivulry that had 
been willing to support Duke (iodfrey in 
the (X'cujiation of the ('ountry is estimated 
by a tradition, ])robably not exaggerated, 
at the number of two hundred ])ilgiims; 
that is to .say, about two thou.sand men, 
when we allow for the due proportion of 
infantry. Tancred led forth nearly twice 
this niimlx'r wluui he began iin incessant 
guerrilla warfan^ for fame and plunder as 
the “ Pi'ince of (iaiilee.” A 3’ear after¬ 
wards he was summoned as n'geiit to 
fAntioch in consequence of the misfortune 
by wliich Bohemond became a ]>risoner of 
the Turks. In this })rincij)alit3g howcv’er, 
the utmost efforts were necessary to make 
head against the infidels, who could 
threaten the goyernment from the strong¬ 
hold of Alepj'io, and against the Greeks. 
The Emperor Alexius had broken the 
convention of 1007 as entirely as the 
Crusaders, and each side proceeded to 


of Toulouse 

wards for the iruist jiart m 
Cilicia, which lemained a bone of contention 
between the two ])arties until it becam(‘ 
the niicleu'^ of the new kingdom of Armenia 
Minor ; to these differences were add(‘d 
the old feud between tlx' Proyen(;als and 
the Normans. Raimond of Toulouse joined 
the (ireek oppoiumts (>f Bohemond and 
Tancred, but without siicce.ss ; he then 
perished in the course' ol an attempt to 
hmnd an indejumdent goyernment in 
Tripclis. on February jSth, 1103. 

It was not until July i2l]i, noq, that his 
son B(‘rtrand succeeded in capturing the 
tt)wn and tlum tlu' county of Tripolis ; 
this o])erati()ii was conductc'd from the 
strong fortress which his father had Iniilt 
against the town, the “ I’ilgrim C'astle ” 
on tlu* “ Pilgrim Mount.” known to 
the Mohammedans as Sandshil, from 
Raimond’s title of ('oiinT St. (d!lt*s. The 
new county, like* Antioch anei Ede'ssa. was 
connected with Jeru.salem by sonie lo(^ 
and almost imaginary tie of suDiecti/ 
but afterwards naturally gra\’itated vf 
and more towarels the ne)rth, and 
eventually united to Antjoch. 

Thus, througli the preoccuj)atie)ns of the 
other princes, Jerusalem was left entirely 

to itself, and Ch)dfrey’s whole 
f*” energies were absoi bod in re- 
- * sisting the hiei archical claims of 

Government the newly-foimd(*d ])atriarchate, 
and in some practically fruitless attempts 
to add a few harbour towns to his 
” emjnre,” as harbours were indispensable 
to secure his connection with the West. 
Of any actual state or government there 
was as yet no question ; certainly none of 
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the foundation afterwards ascribcHl to 
Godfrey of that eandully or^^anised con- 
stitutioji and judicature wliicli is detail(‘d 
in the “ Assizes ot Jerusalem.” A year 
later ” tlie })rot(Ttor ot the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre ” di(^d on July i8th, iioo, ])oisoned, 
accordin'; to rumour, by an Arab emir, 
and l(‘tt behind him nothing lait the 
De&tb beginning of a stati*. (hKlfrty 
stands out as a noble ligure, the 
G df kniglitliood ; but 

^ the leg(Mids which liave centred 

about his })ers()nality have (Exaggerated 
his statesmanship and exjdoits in the 
Holy Land. 

Tlu‘ real lounders of tlu* Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem, in the nairower sense ol 
tlie word, are the two J.orraine ]>rinces, 
Haldwin 1 . (tioo iit 8 ) and Baldwin II. 
(tiiS. Botli had been iwiiK't^s of 

Ede.ssa belort‘ beginning th('ir rnlt‘ in tlit‘ 
Holy Land, and in this advanced outpost 
had re('('iv’('d a special training in war with 
IhtE infidels ; both wtui* (‘n(‘rgetic, (dear- 
sighti'd.and unscrn])ulous cliara('t(‘rs, and, 
ind(‘ed. no otlu'rs (ould s(‘rui‘(‘ any solid 
siH'ct'ss amid tla* diflicultic's of lh(‘ situa¬ 
tion. (iodtr(!y had con<'ed(‘d th(‘ claim ol 
tlu‘ i)atriarch to l(‘ndal sujuemacy, but 
this was (‘ntin‘ly disn'garded by his 
brother Baldwin L. who seciind his 
('oronation in the ( luirch ot th<‘ Nativity at 
Bi*thl<‘hem, on ( hrislmas Day, iioo; this 
was the birthday ot the luankish state. Tin* 
capacity of Baldvsin 1. and ot his lu^phew, 
who succe<.‘ded him in Edessa and after¬ 
wards in Jerusalem, discov<“r('d th(‘ exact 
ways and ni(*ans for making this (‘inpty title 
a reality : at the same tinu‘ the ])ossibility 
of founding a (olonial sta.te ot imj)ortan('t* 
in Palestine w^as provided from abroad l)y 
the continued o])eration ot thost‘ forcis 
^diich Vi'r. have already indicated as the 
miotive powers of the Cru.sad(‘s. 

The news ol the git;at (‘xploits and 
sufferings of tlu^ hrsl Crusaders affected 
Western Euro])(^ in a degree which may be 
judg(Ed from tlie tact that the 
sim])le minds of contem- 
' j)oi aries regarded the vast 
movement of this holy war as 
a miracle. New's from the East was jiassed 
from city to city, from village to village, from 
town to town, by the road and from the 
pulpit, and w^as sung by minstrels. These 
reports secured tlie continuance both of the 
religious and of the miJitary enthusiasm, 
and of that desire for adventure, with its 
strange mixture of piety and materialism, 


How the 
Holy War was ^ 
Regarded 


whi('h dro^’e hundreds of thousands east- 
w’ard in the year !()()(). A steady communi¬ 
cation betw^een East and West now' began, 
which lasted for nearly tw'oliundred years, 
and attained a vigour unexamjiled before 
or .since. During these two centuries the 
East has been compared witli a stormy s(ia 
w'hich nt‘ver b(‘coines (uitiiely (aim, even 
w'hen the most violent wands art‘ at rest. 
To regard the woikings of the Crusades as 
entirely confined to the greater exjieditions 
is to take an absolutely w^rong vi(‘W of 
this age and of its ent(‘rj)rises. There w'as 
an incessant coming and going by land 
and sea, a constant tlow' of ])ilgrims and 
colonists, which was s])('edily organised 
by the regular “ ])assages ” hetween the 
Mediterranean harbours of Eiiropt‘ and 
Syria W’hich took j)lace at lEhistiEv and 
midsiimnu‘r. 

Jmmediati'Iy alter jkxu this movenu'iit 
was naturally only jn its b(‘gimhng ; but 
(*\'en then those lort'i's W’ert* lully operative 
which aim(‘d at rt‘mo\’ing the L'rankish 
dominion in .Syria from tlu* rest lifted 
sph(‘nj of religious interest and militaiy 
adventnr(‘, and making that pow'i'r an 

. actual and iH‘rmanent colonial 

Another . , -n *, .• 

Great J^t^de. the U'i('(‘S in (jn(‘stion 

p . w’(‘re pr(‘cis(Ely those W'hich. fiom 
rusa e outset, had guid(‘d tlie 

last great (‘Xpansion ot th(‘ \V(‘st in a 
south-eastc'iiy directio!i. 

Tilt* military (‘.xpansion of the Normans 
had reached its ()bjecti\’(‘ with tlu' (xc'ii- 
])otion of Antioch, and se(‘ms to liavt* 
been exhausted by this eltort. In tl)(‘ 
summer of nog Bolu'inond was r(*l(‘a.sed 
from imprisonment and re-ent(‘red his 
principality with great (hlheult\ ; he tlum, 
in January, 1105, ])r()ee(‘ded w'estw'ard 
to enlist ('(‘inforc'einents againsi Islam. 
His ])reacliing of a secular eriisack*, whi(di 
he carried into the d('])ths of Fraiu'e, 
])rov(^d everywhere highly snec't'ssfiil ; in 
the autumn of 1107 he found himself at 
the head of a great llect and army. 

Some remnant of adventurous ('are- 
Essness then confused the foresight ot 
this most jKditic among the*])rinces of 
the First Crusade, and induced him to" 
renew that attemj)! upon the (ireek 
Em])ire in which his father, Robert 
Guiscard, had failed—^an attcm])t which 
throughout this century was the root of 
all evil for the Crusaders. Once again the 
enterprise failed at its very outset, and 
after a fruitless siege of Durazzo, 
Bohemond was obliged to conclude a 
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humiliating peace in September, iio8. 
A few years later he died at home on 
March 7th, iiii, while making fresh 
])reparations for the East. A year after¬ 
wards TancTod also retired from the scene ; 
he had succeeded, notwithstanding the 
aberrations of chivalry, in maintaining 
and extending his Syrian dominion against 
the Scljnks and the Greeks. 

The Norman power, as such, thus 
steadily disap])ears from this quarter. 
The kingdom of Antioch, indeed, remained 
in the hands of the immediate successors 
of its founder, though in the female line, 
from 1130, and was the only crusading 
stale which thus })reservcd its continuity. 
Bohemond’s dynasty in Antioch survived 
th(‘ downfall of the original principality 
after the Mohammedan triumphs of I2b8, 
and k(3)t possession of Tri])olis for some 
decades, while a collateral branch secured 
the throne of Cy])rus. But after 113b 
Constance, the granddaughter of the first 
Bohernond, married Raimond of Poitou, 
the son of William of Aquitaine, the “ first 
troubadour.'’ Freru h intluence then be- 
cariK! ]irejK)nd(‘rant ii])on the Orontes, 
and tlumceforward absorbed 
renc ('riisading states after the 

^ ^ disai)j)earance ot the J-orrame 

dynasty from Jerusalem. Many 
English, German, or Norse leaders entered 
the country with the great ex])cditions, 
or with annual reinforcements ; re])re- 
sentalives of all nations gathered in 
the harbours of Syria and the ca])ital of 
the kingdom. But the main stream from 
th(^ leading classes, and from the circles 
which held ])ossessions (n'er seas, belonged 
])rincipally and increasingly to FraiKc. 
France stam])ed her character at an early 
date u])on the Frankish states. That 
character they ])reserved. with one'ex- 
ce])tion, which became of material im- 
])ortance both to the fomidation and to 
the entire future of these states. 

The i)articij)ation of the Italian maritime 
cities was of ])aramount importance for 
the fortunes of the First Crusade. The 
sieges both of Antioch and Jerusalem 
received valuable su])port from the Genoese 
fleets ; at the end of the summer of io()q 
a large crusading army from Pisa reached 
the harbours of Laodicea, which were 
then held by the Greeks, and supported 
Bohemond’s blockade, which came to 
nothing on account of the ojjposition of 
the other princes. This force afterwards 
rendered good service in the rebuilding of 


Jerusalem and Jaffa, and in the latter 
place laid the foundation of an afterwards 
flourishing colony. It soon became 
obvious that the co-operation the 
Italian commercial nations in the con¬ 
struction of vigorous states, and in their 
maintenance by the Crusaders, was in- 
dis])cnsablc. Tlie op])osition of Byzantine 
sT^wth of dis- 
r I. ^'^^^sion between the Crusaders 
Q * and the Greeks, closed the land 
route through Asia Minor; and 
the ])ossession of harbours on the Syrian 
coast, though at first des])ised, became a 
vital condition to the I'rankish states, for 
only so was it possible to secure connection 
with the West and to guarantee the arrival 
of troops and su])])lies. 

The mercantile cities of Italy, however, 
conscious that their fleets were indispens¬ 
able to the acquisition and maintenance 
of this valual)le ])ossession, steadily us{‘d 
them to support their own interests, the 
magnitude of which was much increased by 
the o])ening up of S\ria and of its trade 
routes. 'I hey did not wait for the gratitude 
of the Frankish ])iinces, but ])roceeded to 
formulate their demands. Before thecon- 
(piest of the sevcTal towns, they secured 
important ])OSsessions and ])rivileges as 
the price of their helj). Thus here, as in 
the Greek kingdom, colonies ol Italian 
citizens arose, which became the most im- 
])Oitant centres of eastern trad(‘ and also 
of Frankish dominion, though they stood 
outside the Frankish political system. 

But the ])rofessional leaders of this 
system, the nobles and knights, speedily 
displac ed their incapac ity. Feudalism was 
as incompetent to co])e with Us constitu¬ 
tional tasks in the East as the Crusades 
which it led were inadequate for their object: 
the colonising spirit of the Italians, on the 
other hand, displayed a wholly different 
fixity of })ur])Ose, undisturbed by any 
religious mysticism, by any extravagant 
enthusiasm or vague desire for adventure. 
- In the summer of 1100 the 

ppor unc reached Palestine for 

? * the first time with a large fleet, 

enc tans learnt from the lips of 

Godfrey that had it not been for their 
arrival he would have been forced to 
surrender all his conquests. They recog¬ 
nised that their opportunity had come ; 
they offered their help as auxiliary troops 
from the festival of St. John to that of the 
Assumption ; in return they were to 
be granted in every maritime or inland 
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Venetians 
Make Profit 
by Crusading 


town which the Crusaders possessed, or 
should hereafter acquire, a church, together 
with a considerable site for a market, 
while they were to be given a full third 
of any towns that they might now conquer 
in conjunction with the Franks. They 
further bargained that the town of 
Tripolis should be given entirely into their 
hands should it be conquered, 
in return for a small yearly 
tribute ; in addition the Vene¬ 
tians were to enjoy freedom 
from taxation, and some other privileges, 
in all the towns of the kingdom. At that 
moment their successes were ccuifiiu'd to 
the conquest of the small town of Haifa, 
at the foot of Mount Carmel, with the 
help of Tancred. The conditions offered 
to (lodfrey remained, however, tyi>ical 
for the future. 

A Genoese fleet helped Baldwin I., in 
May, 1101, to conquer Arsuf and C'a'sarea. 
and carried away from the latter town, 
among other rich booty, the famous 
Sacn) Catino, which was regarded as an 
emerald and reputed to be the vessel 
employed at the “ Last Su})per.” It is now 
j)reserved in the cathedral ot San l.orenzo 
at (lenoa. In the imagination of religious 
poets in the Christian, world this lro])hy 
l)ecame the Sangraal rcalis). 

In the same year a small (Genoese 
ex]K‘dition co-()])erated with Raimond in 
the ca])ture of d'ortosa ; and on May 2bth, 
T104, a larg(' fleet trom (ienoa, in con¬ 
junction with King Baldwin, seemed the 
Christians in possession of the most 
imj)ortant harbour on the Syrian coast, 
the town of Acre. Ikildwin then made 
those extensive concessions which were 
engraved in golden letters upon a stone 
behind the high altar of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. I'hey wen? analogous 
to those which Godfrey had granted to the 
Venetians. In Arsuf, Caesarea and Acre 
the Genoese received quarters amounting 
to a third of each town, and lands on the 
^ outskirts of the town to the 
extern ; they were also 
J*r»s.lem quarters in .[omsalcm and 

Jaffa, and the right to a third 
of any city which might hereafter be con¬ 
quered with their help. To these privileges 
were added a third of the harbour dues of 
Acre, and complete immunity fiom taxa¬ 
tion within the kingdom. The Genoese 
thus secured an almost dominant position 
in the kingdom of Jerusalem, aud gained 
the most important share in the county 
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of Tripolis. On April 28th, 1104, they 
enabled Raimond to secure Gibcllum 
Minus—Gibelet or Jubail, between Beyrout 
and Tripolis—as they had secured Tortosa 
in II 01 ; in iioq they enabled his son 
Bertrand to enter Tripolis itself. Genoa 
was rewarded with a third of this town 
and with the whole of Gibelet. 

In the ])revious year the men of Pisa 
had supported Tancred when Laodicea 
was finally conquered from the (ireeks. 
Now the Genoese conquered Gibellum 
Majus for him, and enabled him thus to 
open connections by land between Antioch 
and Tri])olis. The gaj) which divided Acre, 
the most northerly town of the kingdom, 
from Gibelet, the most southern settle¬ 
ment in the county of Trijxdis, was 
bridged by the capture of Beyrout, on May 
ijth, IITO, and ol Sidon. The (Genoese 
co-operated in the attack upon Beyrout, 
and the Venetians juobably joined the 
Norwegians before Sidon. Eventually a 
large Venetian fleid won a brilliant victory 
by sea over the EgyjHians off Ascalon, 
during the absence of Baldwin II., who 
had been a Turkish ])risoner Irom Sep- 

^ .. tember i and in |uly, 

Marilime 

Triumphs of 7 i n- .,1 j .i 

. ca])ture ol lyre, tlu' last re- 

maining harbour uncompKTed 
in the north. Apart from the usual third 
of the towns which tlu'y conqu(*red, the 
Venetians were then givtai in ev'cry town 
belonging to the king or his barons a whole 
street, a square, a church, a bath, and a 
bak(;house, entirely immune from any 
kind of taxation and imjdying no mea¬ 
sure of dej)endence. In Jerusalem they 
demanded a quarter equi\alent te) the 
possession of the king in the capital : in 
Acre they were to be allowed, without 
interference on the part of the other 
inhabitants, to bake in their own ovens, 
grind in their own mill, use their own 
bath, and enjoy comjdete immunity from 
taxation, as in every other locality. 

Concession and fulfilment were, how¬ 
ever, two very different processes in the 
Middle Ages ; and even if they possesse<^l 
the power, the Frankish rulers certainly 
did not always entertain the inclination 
to hand over the promised privileges to 
the Italian traders. None the less, Genoa 
and Venice—Pisa soon fell behind, and 
Amalfi, Marseilles in the South of France, 
and other maritime cities, were but 
secondary powers from the outset—by 
means of the territory actually surrendered 
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and the privileges conceded, had founded were further complicated by the constant 
a kind of colonial empire on the Syrian necessity of opposition to Byzantine claims 
coast, which formed the nucleus and per- and attacks, the state "of Jerusalem 
hajis the connecting bond of the Frankish was able to attain a certain solk^iarity 
feudal states, which were by nature more at an early date, for the reason that the 

inclined to disruption than to coherence. acquisition of the coast line had with- 

From the outset the partial success of drawn it from the immediate nei.efhbour- 
the First Crusade, the existence of the hood of the Seljuk foe, though the kings 
Frankish states and their military supre- W'ere constantly involved in the confusions 
macy, had been secured only by the of the North. The Egyi)tian danger, which 
existence of that disruptive feudalism became imminent u])on several occasions 
which broke the Seljuk }K)wer, as it tended during the first decades, w'as successfully 
to divide the Frankish. Whenever a nqKdled, and diminished as the Fatimid 
capable leader appeared on the Turkish Em])ire entered u])on the ])eriod of its 
side, able to concentrate the Seljuk forces decay. The neighbourhood of Ascalon was 
in one direction, if but for a moment, regarded as little more than a disturbing 
the Christians were reduced to great dis- factor, and the conquest of this fortress 
tress or extreme despair, owing to their was not undertaken until T153 ; on 



THE CRAC DES CHEVALIERS: A FAMOUS STRONGHOLD OF THE HOSPITALLERS 
About the middle of the eleventh century there came into beings the Order of the Knights Hospitallers with the object 
of aiding and protecting the Christian pilgrims who visited the Holy Sepulchre. The organisation eventually bec^e 
of considerable importance, wielding great power and controlling various strongholds. The castle of the order, near Tri- 
polis, shown in the illustration, was vacated by the Hospitallers in 1271, when it fell into the hands of the Sultan of Egypt. 

want of any similar combination. They the other side. Damascus was rather 
were devoted entirely to their individual a protection against the attacks from 
interests, turning their wTuipons against Mesopotamia than a serious menace, though 
one another, and not desinsing the help struggles with the ])ow'cr of Damascus 
even of the enemies of their faith. The wttc frequent. 

eternal geographical differences within Under these circumstances Baldwin I. 
the Syrian territory, the northern ])art of showed high statesmanship when he 
wiiich is as naturally attracted to the devoted his attention to securing his 
Euphrates and Tigris as the southern to country against Eg>pt at a time when no 
the Nile, j)roved more effective than any serious tasks aw'aited him upon the coast 
religious difference ; the religious struggle line, and when Antioch and Edessa were 
as such often, and at a surprisingly early not in need of his helj). lo his efforts 
date, disappeared, to the scorn and anger W'as due the line of strong fortresses 
of devoutly minded pilgrims, and gave w'ay which protected the southern frontier, 
to the secular requirements of the indi- especially towards Ascalon, including Ibehn 

vidual states in every part of the country, and the castles of Beit Jibrin, Beit Nuba, 
In the midst of these aberrations, which and Tell es-safiye, which were built at 
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the time of Fiilk. In particular he it 
was who built Montreal (Mont Royal), the 
great desert fortress situated half way 
between the Dead and Red Seas. This 
fortress commanded the routes between 
Egypt, Arabia, and Damascus, and could 
thus i)rotect communication between these 
countries in time of ])eace, or close it 
P . , in time of war, as necessity 
might d(*mand. At a later date 
p .. . this strong out])ost was su]> 
iLxpeditioa fortress of Kerak, 

at the cast of the Dead Sea, and that 
of Wadi Musa further to the south. 
The far-sighted ]X)licy of Ihildwin I. in 
this respect led him to make a bold 
expedition to the Red Sea in Iii6, and 
eventually to Egy])t itself in iit8; there, 
however, he was overcome by severe 
illness before he could attempt any 
further conquests. H(' died on the home¬ 
ward march on A])rii 2nd. 

His successor was Baldwdn II. of Edessa, 
who was at that moment in Jerusalem. 
It is not sur])rising that noithern 
affairs chiefly o('cu])ie(l the attention of 
this ruler, as for nearly twenty years he 
had been closely connected with the des¬ 
tinies of Northern Syria. At that mom(*nt 
Antioch had been brought to the verge 
of destruction by a sev’cre defeat which 
his knights suffered at th(‘ hands of the 
Emir of Mardin, Ilghazi, and in whi('li 
the regent, Rog('r del iVincipato, fell 
on June 28th, iiiq. Baldwin II., who 
undertook the regtau'y, was able to hand 
over the princi]iality undiminish(*d to the 
young Bohemond II., notwithstanding 
numerous misfortunes, when the latter 
ruler received tJiese dominions with the 
hand of Baldwin’s second daughter Alice, 
in the middle of October, 112b. 

Unfortunately tlu* king did not always 
obtain that sym])atiietic co-o])cratioTi 
which his services to tJie ]irinci]>ality had 
merited. On one occasion his .son-in-law 
omitted to su])])ort one of Baldwin’s most 
hopeful attempts u])on Ale])])o. 
Why Aleppo governor of Antioch con- 


Was 
Not Taken 


sidcred it advisable not to 
allow the king to become too 
successful against the enemies of the faith, 
and Aleppo remained unconquered like 
Damascus, against which Baldwin also 
directed vigorous attacks. In the former 
case he was forced to content himself with 
the acquisition of a large portion of the 
territory oi Aleppo ; and in the latter case 
with the surrender of Banias, the outpost 


of the Damascenes on Mount Hermon 
at the source of the Jordan—a post that 
the Mohammedans had hitherto used as a 
base for incessant raids upon the north 
of Palestine and the coast towns, whence 
they liad sup])orted the resistance 
of Tyre, the conquest of which was not 
yet com])]cfe. Banias was recovered by 
the infidels in 1132, and again recajitured 
by the Christians in 1140. At that jioint 
was maintained, after 1130, the strong 
crusading fortress, Kalaat es-Subehe, 
until, in 1165, the position was finally and 
definitely seized by Nur ed-din. 

llpon the whole the successes of 
Baldwin II. w'ere somewhat modest, but 
the Frankish victories easily counteracted 
the ])rcssure of the Mohammedans. As 
evidence of the Mohammedan attitude, 
we may quote the W'ords of one of their 
clironirlcrs, who coinjilaiiis, with some 
exaggeration : “ The star of Islam liad 

sunk lielow the horizon, and the sun of its 
destinies was hidden l)ehind the clouds, 
'file lianuers of the infidels waved over the 
Moliammedan tt'rritories, and the victories 
of the unjust overpowered the faithful. 
'Tk n empire of the Franks 

e ^ rea (..xtemk'd from Mardin in Meso- 

♦K k l«>tamia to El-Arish on the 
e ran s In the whole 

of .Syria but tew towns remained fiee from 
their rule. Even of these, Alejipo was 
tributary to them, and Damas('us was 
forced to surrender its Christian slaves. In 
Mesopotamia their armies advanced to 
Amida and N'isibis, and the Mohammedans 
of Rakka and Harran found no ]>rolc('tion 
against their cruelty.” 

During the reign of Baldwin II. arose 
those associations in which at a latci 
date the S])iritual and secular chiv\alry 
of the c?\isading jirincipalities disjiiayed 
its great brilliancy, but which later 
became almost states within the state, 
and one of the most material causes of 
the downfall of the Franki.sh Em]nre. 
Thc.se were the orders of knights. The 
order of Templars was foiiiKlcd about 
II iq under Hugo of Payens, and was 
originally a simple fraternity connected 
with the hospital of St. John to protect 
pilgrims from robbers and highway¬ 
men. I’lic new foundation sjieedily lost 
its character as a military brotherhood 
and became an ecclesiastical order, the 
memlx'rs of which pledged themselves to 
cUastity, poverty, and obedience, and 
gave their oaths to the Patriarch oi 
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Jerusalem to %ht on behalf of the pilgrims 
in the holy cities. This conjunction of 
military service and spiritual exercises 
jn'oved in complete harmony with the 
s])irit of the times. In January, 1128, it 
secured the powerful su])])oit of St. Ber¬ 
nard of Clairvaux, at the Council of Troyes, 
and received from him a rule akin to that 
ot the Benedictines ; from this date its 
path was easy. 

Extensive ])rivileges gradually with¬ 
drew its members from the influence of 
the local clergy and its houses from the 
supremacy of the bisho|)s; the ord(‘r 
s])<'edily acknowledged no superior but 
the Po])e, and rose to great splendour. 
Members of the superior nobility aj)plied 
for recc])tion and brought their ])Ossessions 
with them ; ])rinccs and lords outbid one 
another in rich grants of land and peo]>l<‘. 
In a short time the order became one of 
the iargt'st territorial pf)wers even in the 
w(‘st, and an entirely inde])cndent ])ow(T, 
on an equal footing with the .Syrian petty 
states. Th(‘ incn*as(' of its wealth gave* 
it an im])ortance erjuivalent to that of 
the rising mercantile cities of Italy; it 
became a wholesale nKurhant 


The Great 
Order of 
Templars 


and manufacturer, and even a 
kind of gigantic bank, as no 


small i)art of western mone¬ 
tary exchange ])assed through its hands. 
It can bear com])ari.son witli modern in¬ 
stitutions of the kind ; it even became 
the ])ioneer of new economic forms, which 
the Teutonic knights of later date after¬ 
wards imitated in their own interest. 

The Tenqdars derived their name from 
their first ])ossession, given them by 
Baldwan II, a part of the king’s palace 
upon the supj)Osed site of the Temple, the 
so-called Mountain Mosque (Kubbet es- 
Sachia) ; the Knights of .St. John deriv(?d 
their name from the saint to whom w'as de¬ 
dicated a hos]iital, with a pilgrim’s shelter 
and chaiH'l, founded before the Ousades 
and in connection with the AmaJfitan 
monastery of Santa Maria Latina, near 
the'ClnircIi of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The connection between the monastery 
and hosj)ital was broken at che outset 
of the crusading ])eriod by the Pro- 
ven(;:al, Gerhard, who raised the hospital 
to high pro.sperity and wealth ; his 
successor, ’ Raimond du Puy, transformed 
the brotherhood into a strict monastic 
association and made the struggle against 
the infidels one of the tasks of the 
new order, in imitation of the Templars, 


who, as we have observed, probably 
originated also in this spot. Thus the 
possibility was thrown open of a course 
of development, similar to that of the 
Templar order. The difference was tbat* 
the Knights of St. John, the HosjntJlIlers, 
were more strongly conscious than the 
Templars of their original objects, the 
care of the sick and poor ; the 

Model of the ™nscquence of their 

ep . comj)lete liberation from any 
ecclesiastical control other than 
that of the Po])e. drifted into hostility 
against the authorities of the Church, and, 
perhaps, eventually became corrupted by 
Nihilist and Satanist errors, which they are 
su])posed to have borrowed from their re¬ 
puted Mohammedan model, the mysterious 
sect of the A.ssassins. 

The rise of the tw'o first knightly orders 
falls prolnibly w^ithin the reign of King 
Folk. He had been Count of Anjou, and 
through his son Geoffrey, the son-in-law 
of Henry J. ot England and father of 
Henry II.. becanu* the ancestor of the 
Plantagenets: lie had taken the eldest 
daiighUu' ot Baldwin IT , Medisende, as 
his .sec'ond wile in ii2f), and had been 
designated as Baldwin’s successor. 
Traditions vary as to his chareicter ; they 
represent him at one time as a powerful 
and w’ell-meaning ruler, at another as 
a h^dple.ss weakling. The fact is that he 
maintaiiuid the empire at that height of 
pow’cr at which he had found it; the con¬ 
solidation of its basis and thestcady increase 
of its economic jirosjierily mark his reign 
as the zenith of Frankish development. 

The grow ing disobedience of the vassals, 
which threatened to destroy the vitality 
of the kingdom, was vigorously crushed 
for the moment. The rebel Count Hugo 
of Joppa was humbled, Count Pons 
of Trijiolis was reduced to impotence, the 
intrigues of the ambitious sister-in-law^ 
of the king. Alicia of Antioch, were 
thwarted ; she had been anxious to secure 
her own rule against the rights 
of her daughter, Constance, 
who was still a minor. Nor¬ 
thern Syria was protected 
against the invasions of the SeJjuks and 
Turkomans, and after one defeat had been 
suffered at the hands of the Amir of 
Mossul, Imad ed-din Zenki, on July nth, 
1137, it became possible to secure a firm 
alliance of the crusading states with 
Damascus (iijj-1140), which protected 
Syria for the moment from any serious 


Damascus 
the Protector 
of Syria 
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menace from Mesopotamia. The un¬ 
changing geographical conditions had al¬ 
most precisely reproduced that situation 
which existed almost two thousand years 
earlier, when the petty states of Jerusalem 
and Samaria were in similar relations with 
the East. On the side of Egypt a line of for¬ 
tresses was built which cut off any advance 
™ - from Ascalon, and in the 

When Trade territory Kerak was 

and Commerce , , i x i / i 

p- ... erected—not to be confused 

Flourished Hospitallers* castle, 

near Tripolis, called Crac des Chevaliers— 
which, lik(‘. Montreal, commanded the 
routes between Egy])t and Syria. 

Trade and comnuacc, promoted by the 
coast settlements of the Italians, now 
reached their highest ]:)ros]K'rity. This 
development filled the country with the 
wealth and luxury of a southern colony, 
and brought the days of greatest bril¬ 
liancy to the chivalrous splendour of the 
courts of Jerusalem and Antioch. This 
was the golden age of the knightly orders, 
as yet entirely free from any ominous 
sym])toms of demoralisation. The weak¬ 
nesses inherent in th(^ feudal organisation 
of the kingdom were less obvious under 
the first strong rulers. The retention of 
im])ortaiit pri\'ileges affecting military, 
financial, and legal affairs in the hands of 
the great \'assals, the op])osition and 
separatism of the knightly orders, had not 
yet bt^come so dangerously pronounced as 
at a later date. The actual administration 
of the feudal constitution and its law by 
no means ('orrespoiKltKl with the ideal 
picture which had been traced in the 
Assizes of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

This picture ])robably dates from the 
time of Fulk, though its final form belongs 
to nearly a century latter, and it is to l>e 
regarded as the ju'ogramme of the feudal 
system in opposition to the monarchy, and 
in particular to the claims of Frederic II. 
The feudal system had hardly been carried 
during the times of royal power to so 
TK H • Ki dangerous and logical a stage of 
f Feudfd * develo])ment. .So much, at any 
p *'* ? rate, is certain, that the idea 
Frcperity system, which 

in itself and with reference to the con¬ 
ditions of previous centuries was a great 
constitutional achievement, attained to 
its most perfect form in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and to this extent realised 
the highest possible point of its prosperity ; 
liereafter we shall have to consider why 
this particular course of development 
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necessarily entailed the most complete 
downfall. The prosperity and well-being 
of the crusading states certainly received 
the strongest impetus from the flourishing 
condition of trade and local culture, which 
was due to the Italian colonists. 

The merchants of the west had now 
secured a footing in Asia in the midst of a 
kindred nationality and under the most 
favourable conditions of life, protected by 
their own privileges and concessions, in 
settlements under their own magistrates, 
police, judicial system, and Churcli. Any 
chance visitor to these harbours for 
commercial pur))Oscs could find sup])ort, 
information, and counsel from his country¬ 
men and from the colonial officials ; 
indeed the office of consul originated in 
this quarter. 

There was no necessity to travel into the 
interior, for the Syrian coast could ])rovide 
the products of almost the entire eastern 
world. Mercantile communication with 
the Persian (iulf—by whic h relations had 
always been maintained with India and 
China across the Indian Ocean—and with 
Nearer Asia and China, by the land route 
through Persia. Bucharest, 
aTTradiiT* Samarkand, Ferghana, and 
Centre**^* Turkestan, converged uj)on 
Bagdad : hence the caravan 
routes led to the Euphrates, and to Rakka, 
at which ])oint also the commercial routes 
from Mossul and Diarbcika reached the river 
by way of Nisib, Samosala, Edessa, and 
Harran. From Rakka a northern ('om- 
niercial route passed through Alep])o to 
the coast at Antioch and Laodicea, and a 
southern route advanced to Damascus 
by way of Hamath and Hims, at which 
j)oint it joined thci great roads from Arabia 
and Egypt. In tliis way Damascus has 
become the starting-point of the Syrian 
Haj, the chief j)ilgrim caravan to Mecca, 
and the meeting-])oint of mercantile routes 
in Asia Minor. The city received the pro¬ 
ducts of India and China from two direc¬ 
tions and the products of Western Asia 
from the north, with those of Egy])t from 
the south. 

To this influx of wares from 'every 
part of the world were added the native 
industries. These were silk-weaving, 
especially of gold brocade, which had 
reached high perfection, and the forging 
of weapons, which had become no less 
famous than the silk industry. This great 
centre of Mohammedan trade and com¬ 
merce now formed the hinterland of the 
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Syrian coast. The not inconsiderable 
marts of Hamath and Hims sent their 
wares down to the sea to the harbours of 
Tortosa and Tripolis ; Antioch and Lao- 
dicea were in connection with Bagdad, 
Mossnl, and the Far East, by way of 
Alei)j)o and Rakka, but Damascus was but 
a few days’ journey from the great com¬ 
mercial centres of Beyrout, Tyre, Sidon, 
end Acre. In the intervening territory 
Tiberias, with Haifa as its ex})ort harbour, 
hacl become an important commercial centre 
because it lay upon the road from Egypt to 
Damascus, which traversed the country 
diagonalIv ; Acre, howev(M'. upon the coast. 


l)ossessed the best and widest harbour in 
Syria, and gradually collected the export 
trade of the whole East within its walls, 
as the customs tariffs, wliich have been 
preserved, record. From these documen t s 
we can see that in Acre were collected 
rhubarb from East Asia, musk from Thibet, 
pep])er, cinnamon, nutmeg—in short, all 
the spices of India which were so eagerly 
coveted during those centuries. Thither 
also came aloe wood from Assam, camjdior 
from the Sunda Islands, Indian and East 
African i\'ory, incense and dates from 
Arabia, and many other products. In 
Beyrout documents tell us that pepper, 


incense, indigo, Brazil wood, and pearls 
were on sale. The wholesale traders of 
the East themselves, the merchants of. 
Mossiil, for jus Lance, seem constantly to,h* 3 fve 
brought tlmir wares to these harbours. 

Even at that date the sca]X)rts dis¬ 
played that same mixture of Ori<*ntai 
po]Hilations which persists at the ])resent 
day. The inhabitants of Tripolis, for 
instance, W(‘re Latins, (irticks, Armenians, 
Maronites, Nestorians, Jews, and Sara¬ 
cens. To their carrying trade was added 
a considerable Syrian trade in the ])roducts 
of tli(^ Syrian soil and industry. Thefertility 
of the soil had not yet been destroyed by 


Turkish misgovernment, and tlie most 
careful cultivation prevailed in the warm 
stretcluis of coas^ country. 

International (‘xchange of an extent and 
richness hitherto unknown to westetri 
civilisation became the source of unj)re- 
cedented and une.\})ec(ed W(\alth. During 
the early jx^riod of the kingdom, a con¬ 
temporary chronicler, the chaplain of 
Baldwin I., who had a('com})anied him u])on 
the First Crusade, writes as follows: 
“ From day to day we are followed by 
our relations and ])arents, who without real 
willingne.ss abandoned all their former 
possessions. For those who there were 
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poor were here made rich by God ; those 
who had but little money now i)ossess 
countless wealth, and he who had never had 
a village, here receives a town from God's 
hand.” The acquisition of masterless land 
and property was easy; and when to 
this was added the j)rofits of trade and 

Penalties every condition of 

brilliant colonial ])rosperity was 

Luxury Present. S])lendour and immor¬ 
ality, the usual consequences of 
luxury, w^ere fostered by the southern 
climate, and sjHicdily became apparent. 
At the moment, indeed, these darker 
pictures were hidden by the brighter side; 
the splendour and brilliancy of western 
chivalry was conjoined with colonial pro- 
sjierity and found here the classical soil of 
its growth notwithstanding infusions of 
foreign blood. The incessant struggle 
against the infidels was an anxiety never 
entirely overfxiwered by the inclination 
to ]mrsue material interests through 
commercial intercourse ; it was an anxiety 
which produced the most comjdete military 
skill on the jiart of the knights, which 
made them jierfec't in the works f)f war 
and ]jeace, and the determining element 
in the social and intellectual culture of the 
Middle Ages. The Eurojiean chivalry of 
the crusading centuries never denied that 
it had originat(‘d on the plains of Syria. 
France was its mother country, and gradu¬ 
ally Viecame the great centre of the cru¬ 
sading movement, whence it deriv(‘d its 
claim to lead civilisation. Through France 
it jiassed to the other countries of the West, 
especially to (ierniaiiy. As its jirosperity 
belongs to the Fast, so also does its 
degeneration, the outcome of contact with 
the excrescences of a colonial civilisation 
which was destined to clear the ground for 
other economic, constitutional, and social 
forms. 


The prosperity, however, of the crusad¬ 
ing states -the possibility of their main- 
... taining a firm front against 
. . I Islam —was doomed to end 
Kin dom whenever the Seljuk power 

* should succeed in concentrating 

itself. Lack of cohesion among the Turks 
left the Christians in comparative security; 
but their own lack of cohesion could not 


but bring disaster in the face of united 
effort. Feudalism and effective cohesion 


were incompatible ; and, practically speak¬ 
ing, the Latin kingdom was ixltra-feudal. 


Moreover, it did not rest on the suj)port 
of an organised Euroi)e, but only on the 
casual impulse which drove kings, nobles, 
or knights individually to take the Cross. 
A wave of crusading sentiment might 
carry vast armies to the East. In the ra.se 
of the First Crusade, only the magnitude 
ol the wave had enabled the Crusadeis 
to achieve their object. There was no 
other wave of the same magnitude, and 
in the intervals of subsidence tlu' suj)port 
given to the Eastern Christians was 
desultory. 

While Fulk of Anjou was king of 
Jerusalem (11 51-1144), Imad ed-din Zeiiki 
of Mosul was concentrating tlic .Syrian 
Turkish power in his own hands. The 
Latins were at odds with the (ireek Em])irc. 
In 1144 /enki captured Edena, and tht‘ 
conquest was (‘onrirmed in 1J4() by his 
son and succH'ssor, Nur ed-din. The energ>' 
of the Poj)e, Eugeni us HI., and of F>ernard 
of ('lairvaux set in motion the Second 
Crusade, at the head of which Louis VI1. 
of France and the (hiinan ('onrad wer(‘ 


induced to place themselves. Hut there 


Collftpse of 
the Second 
Crusade 


was no combination. The (jcr- 
inan exjx'dition was virtually 
ruined before the' h'r(‘nch arrived. 
The Latin kingdom did not 


wish to bring down upon itself the 
whole force of the Seljuks, and its leaders 


deliberately misled tlu'ir western ally into 
inevitable failure. The Second C'rusade 


collapsc'd. Within the Latin kingdom 
])olitical disintegration and ])ersonal demo¬ 
ralisation under the inlluence of Oriental 


conditions progressed logetlier during the 
reign of Haldwin HI., who was siu ceeded 
in 1162 by his brother, Amalric. 

The disstmsions of the Fatimid rulers 


of Egypt caused one faction lirst to call 
in the aid of Nur ed-din's general, Shirku, 
and then to quarrel with him and invite 
the aid of the Latin kingdom. The details 
of the contest need not detain us here. 


Military operations of varying success, 
coupled with a fast-and-loose di])Iomatic 
})olicy, ended in the ignominious with¬ 
drawal of Amalric, and tlu; establishment 


of Shirku as Egyptian vizir. In iibc) he 
was followed by his nephew, Ayub Salah 
ed-din Yusuf, known as .Saladin, who, 
having made himself master of Egypt, 
was enabled, by the death of Nur 
ed-din, to establish himself also as the 


lord of that potentate’s dominions in 1183. 
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THE STRUGGLES FOR THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


'^HE kingflorn of Jerusalem was now 
^ thrown into dynastic conlnsion by the 
early death of King Amalric, who died on 
July lith, 1174, at the? age of thirty-eight, 
and almost at the same moment as Nur 
ed-din. The change to life in a sub- 
tro])ical climate had not only weakened 
the moral resistance of the Enroj)eans to 
the temptations of colonial culture, but 
had also ])roduccd ])hysical degeneration. 
It is a remarkable fact that of the children 
horn to the Lhankish nobles in Palestine 
hardly one reac hed maturity ; the descen¬ 
dants of the l.orraine-Angevin dynasty 
all died in early youth. During the 
thirteenth century this fate precluded 
that dynastic consolidation which might 
ha\a"; brought real leaders to the* front. 

The want of such leadtu's was (specially 
disastrous during the decade immediately 
])receding the fall of Jerusalem. Anialric’s 
heir, his son by Agnes of Edessa—^lie 

married his second wife, Maria 
The Leprous 1167—was Bald- 

■>*?? • win IV., a man of hieli 
Baldwin IV. .. , , ... r.. 

capacity, but smitten with 

kqirosy. He gained many successes, includ¬ 
ing a victory over the great Saladin, at Tell- 
jezer, on November 25th. 1177. But the 
increase of his malady, and the constant 
quarrels of the barons concerning the 
regency and the succession, counter¬ 
balanced any loss inflicted upon this power¬ 
ful foe. Of the candidates lor the regency, 
an advisable choice seemed to be Count 
Raimond of Tripolis, a distinguished, 
though possibly o\Tr-cautious, character. 
He was o])})osed by Count Guy of Lusig- 
nan, who had married Sibylla in the s]:)ring 
of 1180. She was the widowed sister of 
the king, having lost her husband in 1177. 

After the death of Beildwin IV., in 1185, 
Sibylla’s little son, I5aldwin V., died at the 
beginning of 1186. In the resulting out¬ 
break of intrigue the incomjietent Guy of 
Lusignan succeeded in securing the crown 
against the admirable regent Raimond. 
In the spring of 1187 Saladin advanced 


upon the country with the united forces of 
Egy])t and Syria. His invasion w^as facili¬ 
tated by the continuance of dissension 
betw'een Raimond and Guy. Though the 
Franks w^ere able to take the field against 
him with 20.000 men, the chivalry of the 
kingdom, after disj)laying its old 
rldl^ofbravery, was overwhelmed by 
the devastating blows of Saladin 
on July 3rd and 4th, T187, in 
the battle of Hattin, to the wtjst of Tiberias, 
a fierce conflict wdiicli continued for two 
days. Saladin was magnanimous enough 
to liberate, in June, 1188. King Guy and 
the olluu* barons who had fallen into 
his hands, but in the meantime he had 
secured his mastery of the country. After 
Tiberias, he reduced Acr'. Jaffa, C.Tsarea, 
and vSidon in July, with a number of 
f(n*tress(is and castles in the interior. 

In August he caiflured Bey rout; in 
September, Ascalon, (iaza, and the towms 
betw^een these ])laces and the Holy City ; 
finally Jerusalem itself fell, after a fort¬ 
night’s siege, notwithstanding the lamenta¬ 
tions and ])rayers of the monks, priests, 
and nuns, who carried the Holy Cross in 
jirocession round the walls. Part ot the 
inhabitants secured their freedom and a 
safe-conduct to the unconquered harbours 
at the price of a high poll-tax. 

Meanwhile, Mohammedanism celebrated 
its re-establishment in Jerusalem with 
great splendour. Only after some weeks 
(lid Saladin leave the city to resume in 
August the siege of Tyre, which had 
previously failed. Here he again en¬ 
countered a heroic defence by Conrad 
of Montferrat, the second of 
- those brothers who had reached 

^ the Holy Land immediately 

* after the battle of Hattin. After 

months of fruitless endeavour, Saladin 
was forced to retire on January ist, 
1188. An attack upon Tripolis in June 
proved equally unsuccessful. He suc¬ 

ceeded, how'ever, in capturing Arka, Tor- 
tosa, Gibelet, Laodicca, and a number of 
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fortresses in Northern Syria, and reduced 
NT\t\oc\i to severe straits. At the end of 
October, Kerak succumbed to repcat(‘d 
assaults. The Templar fortress of Safed 
was captured on January 5th, ii8q, Mont¬ 
real shortly atterwards, and Belfort 
(Shakif Arnun) on April iitli. 1190. 
Antioch, Tri])olis, Tyro, and the Johannite 
fortn^ss of Margat wore the only positions 
remaining in the hands of the ('hristians. 

Only Woslern help could now save the 
Frankish rule 
from auuihila- 
tion. The failure 
of the Second 
Crusade had con- 
sidi'iablydainpt'd 
the general en¬ 
thusiasm on be¬ 
half of lh(‘ Holy 
Sejmlchre. Mili¬ 
tary reinforc(‘- 
nients to Pal(\s- 
tine were, com- 
[)arativelv s])eak- 
ing, most scanty 
during the gene¬ 
ration after 1150. 

The (‘inbassies of 
Amalric and 
Baldwin IV., 
informing tlu‘ 
western ruUn'S of 
the luH'ds of the 
vSyrian states, 
were honourably 
received, but re- 
turiK'd with no 
tangible results, 
for the hostilities 
prevailing be¬ 
tween the eni])ire 
and the pa})acy, 
and between 
F'rance and Kng 



, - - SALADIN, THE GREAT ENEMY OF THE CRUSADES i -. 

land, prevcillted Jli*? rapid rise to power of this great sultan was largely responsible nlnto cnn 
onx/ foi the Third Crusade being Undertaken. With fierce determination 

gciieiai CO- he opposed the crusading forces, but five years of stubborn conflict WaS SUi e] 
fjperation Now him, and he showed a readiness to make concessions. A 

li * 1 - ’ Uiree years’truce was agreed to, Jerusalem remaining with the infidels, 
however, the dis- i ro.„i)H-.jnmwby(;uMivcn..rc 

astrous news from the East aroused the 
deepest grict and the fiercest indignation in 
Europe, and public enthusiasm rose even 
to a higher ])itch than at the time of the 
First Cruasde. The heart of Poj)e Urban III. 
w'as broken by the news of the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, and he died on October 20th, 1187. 

His successor, Gregory VIIL, at once made 
peace with the einjiire; and ujHm his 
death, on December 17th, Clement III. 
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zealously continued the efforts of Gregory 
to secure the co-operation of the western 
powers in a new ( rusade. Circular letters 
were issued to every prince, and instruc¬ 
tions for fasting and prayer to all the 
clergy, while the jieojile were exhorted to 
purity and simj)licity of life. Indulgences 
and the ])osti)oncment f)f creditors’ claims 
were offered to all who might take the 
cross ; all who remained at home, high and 
low, became liable to the “ Saladin tithe.” 

Thus amid j)as- 
sionate excit(‘- 
ment Latin 
Christen d o m 
took u]i arms 
almost as one 
man. Once* again 
the tire of en¬ 
thusiastic devo¬ 
tion, scorning 
s 11 ft e ring () r 
d(‘ath, glowed in 
the hearts of the 
chosen; once 
again the un¬ 
usual privileges 
granltid to Cru¬ 
saders were r(‘- 
gard(‘d by the 
larger numbers 
of worldly wist' 
]>articij>ants as 
a n e X cell c n t 
opportunity to 
withdraw with 
honour liom 
troubli's at lioine, 
and to gam fame, 
wealth, and an 
t'verlastiiig ro- 
c()m])ense abroad. 

1 f ever a Crusade 
afforded pros¬ 
pects of cum- 
succcss, it 
ly this 
which was 
planned in it 88, 
for it was joined in rapid succession by 
Philip II. Augustus of France, by his oppo¬ 
nent, Henry II. of England, by Henry’s 
rebellious son Richard upon his father’s 
death on July 6th, 1189, and finally by the 
most powerful of western monarchs, the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, whose reso¬ 
lution was taken at the famous ” Diet of 
Christ ” at Mainz, on the Sunday called 
“ Laetare Jerusalem ”—March 27th, 1188. 


SALADIN AND THE CRUSADES 


Once again one of the greatest military 
and religious enterprises known to history, 
born amid tumultuous zeal and burning 
enthusiasm, died away within a few years, 
and the united western armament w^as 
eventually shattered by miseral.)le brawls 
with friend and foe, utterly unworthy of 
the movement, though it must be said 
that the causes of failure to some extent 
lay deeper than in unfortunate events and 
the antagonism of the leaders. In particu¬ 
lar a calamity, which could not have been 
antici])ated, brought to a miserable end 
th(i German Crusade, one of the best and 
most ca])ablc ex- 
])editions w’hich 
medijeval Germany 
(‘ver sent forth. 

The numbers of the 
army were esti- 
m a t e d at o n e 
hundred thousand 
men, including 
some fifty thousanil 
knights. These 
figures were doubt¬ 
less subject to 
the usual (‘xaggera- 
tion, as it is (‘X- 
])ressly staled that 
the aimy was 
smaller than the 
(ierman lev^y of 
1147, for the reason 
that unsuitable 
liarticipants were 
excluded by a cen¬ 
sus (three silver 
marks), and none 
but well-equi})ped 
and ex])eri(*nced 
warriors, knights, 
and trained s(|uires 
were admitted. 

'rius proud host 
was undei* the com¬ 
mand of the most 
experienced and 
successful general 
of the age, the 
admiration of East 
and West, the 
l)owerful emperor. 

UjKm the apjmiach 
of his army, Saladin 
himself razed 
walls of several 
fortresses in Pales¬ 
tine, that 


might not be used as bases by the Germans; 
and an Arab Christian afterwards wrote : 
“ Had not the gracious provideme of God 
brought death upon the emperor at the 
moment when he was about to invade 
Syria, it would have been said of Syria 
and Egypt in later days that here the 
Mohammedans once ruled ! 

The German army followed the route of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and .surmounted 
such difficulties as they encountered with 
greater ease than any preceding expedi¬ 
tion. Hungary and its king, Bela III., 
were overawed by the reputation of the 



ENGLAND’S CRUSADING KING, RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 
the Filled with 2 eal for the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels, Richard I., King: of England, 
sailed for the East in December, 1190, and fought heroically against the Christians’enemies. 
He was present at the capture of Acre, his military skill and prowess contributing largely 
to the fall of that stronghold, and at Arsaf he overthrew the Saracens. He failed, however, 
they to reach Jerusalem, and eventually concluded a three years’ truce with Saladin. 
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emperor; Servia and Wallachia offered 
homage and liospitality. In the Greek 
Em])iic tlu; })ath was more difficult ; 
rhe dynasty of the Comneni had come to 
an end in 1185, and the old state of 
disruption had returned. Beyond the 
Balkans the (icrman army met with 
doubtful friendship, which soon became 
treacherous opposition. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, the army succeeded in forcing a 
passage through Asia Minor and the 
Seljuk territory, an exjdoit perfonned by 


uj^on the com])letion of a day’s march. 
The aged (emperor was carriecl from the 
wav(^s of the mountain stream still living; 
for a wliole day the doctors strove to save 
his life, but in vain. H(.‘ died on June 
loth, iipo, and with him died the spirit 
of tlie (German Crusade. Contemporary 
chroniclers represent the crusading army 
as falling to pieces by a process of disin¬ 
tegration ujM)n the death of Barbarossa. 
It is certain that after reaching Antioch a 
number of the Crusaders canbarked upon 



ISAAC. “EMPEROR OF CYPRUS.” BEGGING FOR THE RELEASE OF HIS DAUGHTER 
An interesting episode in the Crusade of Richard Coeur de Lion is here illustrated. Wrecked on the coast of Cyprus in 
a storm, some of the king’s followers were plundered and cast into prison by the natives, and Richard at once took 
measures to punish Isaac, who styled himself “Emperor of Cyprus." He captured the “Emperor’s ’ daughter, 
who was greatly beloved by her father, and this soon had the effect of reducing Isaac to humble submission. 


no Frankish troops since the march of the 
Crusaders about a century earlier, in 1097. 

At length, after unsj^cakable sufferings, 
the Crusaders were', rewarded by the sight 
of the Cilician ])lains, the foreground of 
Syria ; then the crowning misfortune came 
upon the army and the Crusade in general 
in Kalykadnos (Salef). Reports differ as 
to whether Frederic was cut off in crossing 
or riding through a river to shorten a 
difficult mountain path, or while bathing 
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their homeward voyage at the harbour of 
Korykos, that many bands se])aratcd from 
the main body and were destroyed by the 
Saracens in the district of Alei)i)o, and 
that thousands were swci)t away by a 
pestilence at Antioch. The majority of 
the German Crusaders probably returned 
home from Northern Syria. 

At Tripolis, their leader, Duke Frederic, 
notwithstanding the competent guidance 
of Conrad of Montferrat, no longer felt 










THE CRUSADERS’ FEUDS: FIGHT BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH AT GIZOK 


The Crusade planned in 1188 began under the brightest auspices, and it seemed as if success would at last reward 
the enterprise of the Christian forces. But internal dissensions soon extinguished the enthusiasm. Differences 
arose between the followers of Philip II. Augustus of France and those of his ojmonent, Henry II. of England, and in 
the illustration we see the representatives of the two nations in open warfare. Inside the Castle of Gizor the r rencn 
fortified themselves, and the English made a determined effort to capture the stronghold. A terrible struggle took 
place on the bridge, many of the English, who were eventually driven back, being precipitated into the nver beneath. 
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liimself strong enough to force the passes 
between the sea and the mountains on 
the road to Tyre ; he preferred to make 
the passage by sea, a mode of trans¬ 
port which necessarily limited the number 
of troops conveyed. Eventually, after a 
lengthy stay in Tyre, Duke F'rederic is said 
to have reached Acre on October 7th 
, with no more than a thousand 
Acre, which saw the 
end of the German Crusade, 


Th^ End of , 
the German 
Crusade 


became the centre of those 
struggles in which the other western nations 
took part during the Third (Yusade, a])art 
from the assistance nmdered to King 
Sancho of Portugal against the Arabs 
in Ti8f) by numerous Crusaders from the 
coasts of the North Sea and from the f.ower 
Rhine. We have already reflated that with 
the capital towns of North Syria, Tyre 
alone remained in the hands of tlie Franks, 
and had survived two sieges by Saladin, 
owing to the energy of Conrad of Mont- 
fernd, who had arrived from the west at 
the time of the battle of Hat tin. 

The famous siege of A('re ])egan at tlu‘ 
end of August, ti 8(), in the (ourse of which 
the whole remaining strength of Christian 
Syria and of the West w'«is concentrattid 
aboui this town. At the moment when 
the l)esicgers began operations Saladin 
api)eared with a relieving force, and a 
titanic struggle began ui)on two fronts, in 
the course of which the chivalry of the 
C'hristian army displayt'd ]X)wers (A 
heroism and endurance worthy of the 
great memories of th(‘ hdrst (a usade. The 
assailants were continually harassed both 
by the garrison and by the relieving army : 
their position dcj^cnded entirely upon the 
maintenance of tlieir communications with 
the sea, and marvellous bravery and 
tenacity were evinced in the accom]dish- 
ment of this difficult task. For nearly two 
years Acre was surrounded by the iron circles 
of theChnstian besiegers and their Saracen 
assailants. Not until the spring of 1191 
. did Philip II. Augustus of France 
i"*""**; arrive, followed by Richard I. 
at*Acre^ of England in the summer, 
a ere 'j' 2 iese Christian reinforcements 
secured the surrender of the fortress and 
the retreat of Saladin on July 12th. 

These monarchs should have arrived at 
a much earlier date, seeing that their 
expeditions had been arranged and begun 
as a common enterprise. But the unstable 
and refractory temperament of Richard 
‘‘ Lionheart had caused bloody quanels 
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in Sicily during October and December, 
1100, first with the native population and 
then with the French knights, and had 
ended in serious friction between the 
leaders themselves. Richard had, in 
consequence, repudiated his betrothal t(; 
Alice, a sister of the King of France, and a 
further cause of dissension and deej) mis¬ 
trust thus separated the two kings and 
nations who were already upon bad terms. 
Six ])recioiis months were wasted. At 
length, upon March 30th, iioi, the King of 
France started ; Richard delayed twelve 
days longer, and was then driven by 
stress of weather to the island of Cyprus, 
which fell into his hands from those 
of the usurper, the “ Em])eror ” Isaac, 
of the house cf the Comneni, by a 
remarkable ’conjunction of events. This 
chance coiupiest of Cy]>rus was almost the 
only permanent acliieveuK'nt of the Third 
Crusade. After tli(‘ final lo.ss of Syria, ih(^ 
island became a valuable out])ost of 
western civilisation, and its close com¬ 
mercial relations with the eastern world 
secured its ])r()sperity until the Ottoman 
conquest of 1571. Acn^ was ca\)tured, in 
_ spite of angry dissensions 

r'^**!^'** A k between the Christian leaders. 
Richard ^ Immediately afttMAvards, Philip 
found an excuse for returning 
to PYance. The fate of Jerusalem was thus 
left in Richard’s hands ; and und(‘r (on- 
ditions wiiich imptuatively demanded 
statesmanship, he displayed nothing mori* 
than a reckless bravery and an audacious; 
daring, with tales of which Mohammedan 
mothers used to terrify their children in 
later years. 

He further tarnished liis knighthood 
by his indiscretion in teaiing the banner 
of Duke Leo|K)ld of Austria from a tow'cr 
of Acre, and by his cold-blooded massacre' 
of 3.000 of the bold defenders, for the 
reason that their a})i;)ointed ransom did 
not arrive, at the time arranged—^August 
2oth. A year was ex})ended in purpose¬ 
less marching and countermarching ; and 
though many successes were secured, 
including the capture of Caesarea, Jaffa, 
and Ascalon, these towns were soon lost 
once more. No vigorous attempt could 
be made upon Jerusalem, though this was 
the main object of the expedition, and 
though the army reached the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Holy City. Negotia¬ 
tions with Saladin were constantly begun 
and as constantly broken off. Richard's 
chivalrous imagination extended so far as 




THE CAPTURE OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION WHILE RETURNING FROM THE CRUSADE 
Returning: from his unsuccessful attempt to wrest Jerusalem from the hands of the infidel, England's warrior king, 
Richard I., was made prisoner by Leopold, Duke of Austria, in 1102. The Emperor Henry VI., to whom Richard was 
handed over, kept him in confinement for about two years, and he was liberated only on the payment of a large ransom. 
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to confer knighthood upon Saladin’s in the Holy City. From the Latin 

nephew, afterwards the Sultan Al-Kamil. state itself religious fervour had i)erma- 

The wild ))roject was even discussed at the ncntly departed ; but another century 

end of T191 of a marriage between Saladin’s was to elapse before the men of the West 

brother Aladil and Richard’s sister Joanna, ceased to be stirred by the crusading 

Saladin was exhausted by five, years spirit. After that it became a vague 

of fierce conflict; he showed a readi- dream, which never materialised itself, 

ness to make concessions, and would But during the hundred years following 
probably have gone so far as the Third Crusade a number of expeditions 

to sacrifice Jerusalem. But were undertaken, insomuch that historians 

Infidels * the Arab chroniclers emphasise are not agreed as to which of them are 

the difficulty of conducting entitled to the dignity of enumeration 

negotiations with Richard: “ Whenever an among the Crusades proper. One was 

agreement was arranged with the King of organised by the German LmjXTor, Henry 

England, he immediately annulled it: he VI., before the twelfth century closed : 

continually mad(i changes in the terms but he died witfnnit personally taking 

of a convention or raised difficulties in the part in it, and it ended in disaster. Ihe 

wav : if he gave his word, he took it back vigour and resolution of the great Pope 

again, and was ever the first to break the Innocent III. brought tc^gether a great 

secrecy which he had required.” The end armament for the Fifth Crusade, when the 

of all this purposeless struggle was a three new centur\' began ; greed and Venetian 

years’ armistice, which began on Septem- diplomacy provided excuses for turning 

her 2nd ; it secured the Christians in it into an .attack on the By/.antine h.mjnre 

])ossession of the seaboard from J.affa to insti'ad of on the Turk, and its outcome 

Tyre, a.nd gave them some fortresses in was the t(‘m])orary establishment of a 

the interior. Jerusalem, however, was Latin f'mi)ire at Constantinople. Other 

left in the hands of the infidels, and Chiis- successful efforts followed, and at length, 

tians were allowed to visit the Holy ^ in 1228, the Emi)eror Frederic IT. 

Sepulchre only in small com])anics and ** undertook the long^promised 

unarmed; since 1187 the Sepulchre had FaUed Crusade. Without a 

been guarded by Syrian jiriests, and ^ battle, he forced ui)on the Turks 
Christian ])risoners liad performed their a treaty which surrendert'd Palestine 

tasks around it under the lash of their once more to him as king of Jerusalem ; 

tormentors. but he was obliged to crown himself with 

The kingdom was named ” Jerusalem ” his own hands, because' no ecclesiastic 

.as though in mockery ; and before return- would j)erform the function on behalf of 

ing home Richard of Jbiglaiid was obliged, the excommunicate empca'or, who r(‘- 

at the urgent wish of the barons, to grant turned to Eun)pe to carry ou his contest 

the crown to Conrad of Montferrat, who with the papacy. Jerusalem remained in 

was shortly afterwards -in A])ril, 1192— (-hristian hands for only a l)rief |><‘nod. 

murdered by assassins. Conrad’s widow. In 1249. Saint Louis led a Cnisad(‘, on t lie 
Isabella, was ever ready for a fresh hy[)othesis That the gate of Palestine was 

marriage, and her inheritance now in Egypt. Damietta was taken, but 

passed with her hand to Count Henry of disseinsion and lack of di.scijiline wrought 

Chamjiagne, a nephew of the King of the usual ruin. The ('rusaders were trapped 

Engl.and. Richard had invested his fa- and overwhelmed ; Louis himself was 

vourite, Ciuy, with the kingdom of Cyprus taken pii.soner, and was released only 

I April 5th, 1192 ; the on the ]:)ayment of a hc^avy ransom. Once 

1 he Templars 'fg^.^piars, to whom the island more, in 1270, Louis led a Crusade, but 

Expel ed had been originally entrusted, died when the expedition had landed on 

from yprus exiielled by a revolt. the African coast. Iw a time the task 

Thus began the Cyiiriot dynasty of Lusig- was carried on by Prince Edward of 

nan, which eventually renewed its claim England ; but his father’s death and his 

upon Jerusalem, and in which that king- own accession to the English throne as 

dom was ultimately merged. The great Edward 1 . demanded his return to his 

effort had failed. Europe had finally kingdom, with nothing accomplished be- 

demonstrated its incapacity for corporate yond the capture of Nazareth. So ended 

action. A so-called kingdom of Jerusalem the last serious attempt to recover the 

survived, but its king did not reign Holy Land for Christendom. 
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Sr. LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE, SEEKING REFUGE FROM THE SARACENS 
Falling under the fascinating spell of the great crusading movement, Louis IX. of France, better known as St. Louis, 
headed a Crusade in 1249 , making for Palestine by way of Egypt. Trapped and overwhelmed by the enemy, the King 
of France fell into the hands of the Saracens, who demanded a heavy ransom for his release. Undaunted, howe ver, by his 
ill success on this occasion, he led another Crusade in 1270 , but died when the expedition had landed on the African coast 
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THE PASSING OF THE CRUSADES 

AND THEIR LEGACY TO THE MILITARY ORDERS 


'^HE strife on the part of the Christians on the side of the Christians. His favourite 
^ which had enfeebled their final powc 's wife was a Christian, and she was able to 
of resistance had assumed (uiormous pro- j)rocure every advantage for her religion. 
])ortions in the last centuries. At Acre Her son Abaka received the Holy 
itself, in the year 1257, broke out ('ommunion with the Christians several 
between the Cicnoese and Venetians, times, and also again a few days before 
in which also the Pisans and his death. His brother and successor, 
R * Templars and Tagudar Ogul, had been baptised as a 

th^'^Genoese were involved, (diild, a profession of faitli which he 

e enoese Genoese afterw'ards most emphatically disav owed, 

and then on the side of the Venetians, for immediately on his succession to power 
For two years regular battles were fought h(‘ wtmt over to Islam under the name 
about Acre and Tyre, which cost the lives of Ahmed-Sultan. 

of twenty thousand men, occasioned losses The policy of the Ilkhans. which was 

of shij)s and property, and devastated friendly to the Christians, was again ado])ted 

the town of Acre so that it was almost by his neplu'w Argun, the eldest son of 
annihilated. This was the beginning of Abaka, who dethroned Ahmed after a short 
the war between the two naval ])owers rule, h'rorn the days of tlu* first Council 
which lasted about one hundred and of Lyons, 1245, until late in the fourteenth 
twenty-five years. In the first period century their courts weie open to an.- 
the Genoese aveiiged themselves for being bassadors of the Popes and of the w(‘stern 
driven out of Acre by expelling, in their princes, ])articularly to F'lanciscan friai>, 
turn, the Venetians and Latins from tisms at Argun, for his part, sent 

Constantinople, while later they almost ambassadors to Rome aiul 

entirely destroyed the power ot their France. Thus the ho])es that 

weaker opponents, the Pisans. ® the Mongols would interf(‘r(‘ in 

Under such conditions affairs in the Holy favour ot the Syrian Christians against the 
I.and were trending to a catastrojdie. It power of Islam were justifit‘d, and the last 
seemed at first ])ossible toward off destine- council, ludd at Lyons in 1274, which con- 
tion by the helj) of unexjiected allies. vSiiu e sidered the^ affair of the Holy l.and, w'as 
the beginning of the century, when the under the influence of the ambassadors of 
Mongols under Genghis Khan had made Abrika, who were jiresent, and by their 
inroads into Western Asia, the Christians own request received bajitism. 
had cast a ho])cful look towards them llnfortunately, however, this favourable 
as a result of the naturally hostile attitude attitude of the Ilkhans to Christianity 
which they had adojited against Islam, subsided with the approaching decline 
The Cru.saders had already fallen under of the empire. A defender of Islam 
the influence of the mysterious legend ajqicared in the Sultan Rokn ed-din 
of the Christian Prester John, Bibars 1 . of Egypt, who resembled Saladin 
Favour^the apj^ear with an in his statesmanship and powers of organi- 

Chriatians sation, and continued the religious war 

help the Crusaders. In time with, if possible, greater audacity and 
rumours of the friendly feelings entertained valour, certainly with more cunning, j)er- 
by the Mongols for the Christians grew fidy, and crin;lty. He resisted with such 
in force. Like his l>rother and overlord constant success the inroads of the Mongols 
Mangu, Hulagu, a grandson of Genghis in Syria, by which they had already con- 
Khan, who conquered Bagdad and des- quered Aleppo and Damascus, and pressed 
troyed the Abbasid caliphate, was entirely forward to Gaza, that the last hopes of the 
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Though the days of the Crusades had passed away, the spirit of that great movement remained, and showed itseli 
in the Brothers of St. John of the Hospital. On the south-west shores of Asia Minor they created, after 1.JOB, a 
state of their own, of which the centre was Rhodes. That stronghold was subject to Ottoman attacks, and 
successfully resisted a great siege by the Turks from May till June, 1180; the knights surrendered only in l.rii. 

Christians vaiii.s]ied. In the respites begun their retrogression to the west 
granted to him by tlie Mongols, Bibars and Cyprus. Before setting out, they 
proceeded with deliberate ])lans and aims, were hastily selling their goods or be- 
He led eight campaigns (126T-1274)against queathing them to the military orders, 
the Christians, during which Ca'sarca and and rescuing documents and title deeds. 
Arsuf in 1265, Safed in 1266, Jaffa and On May 23rd, 1285, the castle of Margat, 
Bellort in 1268, and soon afterwards which belonged to the Hospitallers, and 
Antioch, fell into his hands, and were on April 26th, 1289, Tri})olis, which had 
teiribly devastated. In 1271, after he been weakened by civil strife, were both 
had conquered a number of strong castles take'n by the Egyptian who called him- 
belonging to the military orders, among self Malik el-Mansur. Now only Acre, 
them the celebrated Castle Kurd Athlith, Beirut, Haifa, Sidon, Tortosa, and 
belonging to the Knights of the Tyre remained to the Christians, when 
Order of St. John, the remainder of in April, 1291, Kalaun’s son, Malik el- 
the Frankish possessions fell like ripe Aschraf Salah ed-din Khalil, advanced to 
fmit into the lap of his third successor, Acre with a powerful army. Once more 
Saif ed-din Kalaun. For some time marvellous deeds of bravery were achieved 
previously the Christians, having fully under the influence of the old crusading 
realised the im])ending destruction, had spirit, till on May i8th an assault of 
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extreme force led the infidels to their goal. 
Only a jwrtion of the defenders escaped 
by sea; the majority of the inhabitants 
perished by the sword. 

The last heroic resistance of the Templars 
in their castle was ended, ten days after the 
conquest of the town, by the undermining 
of the walls, which in their fall engulfed 
Christians and Mussulmans alike. That was 


wars of the Cross. The oecumenical 
policy of the Church gives place to the 
development of national stability and 
territorial demarcation. While the First 
Crusade was distinguished by the efface- 
ment of natural differences and the unify¬ 
ing influence exercised on men’s minds by 
the thought of the ruling Church, the later 
Crusades became more and more the 


the end. The last Christian possessions enterprises of individual nations. More- 
werc either forsaken during the succ^jeding over in the fourteenth century a Crusade 
weeks by the inhabitants or given up could no longer be regarded as an aim in 
after a short blockade. Thus the entire itself, but rather as a means of effecting 
work of the Crusades was annihilated. national and ]M)Iitical designs and of 
Even with the complete loss of expressing the adventurous s|)irit of in- 


Syria the crusading spirit 
by no means entirely dis- 
afipeared. As it lived in 
the hearts of the pious, so 
it occujned the thoughts 
of politicians, aroused the 
lust of adventure in the 
knights, and inspired the 
phantasy of the poets. 
The fourteenth century 
witnessed many a hope¬ 
ful aspiration to organise 
armed Crusades, and still 
more ambitious plans, 
among which the hojie 
(if an alliance with the 
Mongols, (iven if their 
c 0 n V c r s i o n to Chris- 
tianity was no longer 
]io§sible, played an im¬ 
portant part, while the 
enemy who had first to 
be conquered -namely, 
the Ottoman Turks— 
came more and more into 
])romincnce. But as their 



CATARINA, QUEEN OF CYPRUS 


advance towards Europe This picUire of Catarina Cornaro, Queen of 


diverted 


struggle 


between West and East of Cypnis, 
into anotlKT din’ction 


Cyprus, is reprodiiced from the paintinKr by 
Titian. She was the wife of the last King: 
of Cyprus, James II., and abdicated her 
king:dum in favour of the Republic of Venice. 


dividual classes belonging 
to the several nations, 
among which, early and 
late, the French nobility 
took a leading part. 
From its ranks wen' still 
drawn the outposts of 
western civilisation, the 
Frankish ])()tcntat(^s in 
('rreece, the lords of the 
Cy])riote kingdom, and 
also the noblt'si members 
of the military orders; 
only (jcnoa and Venice 
maintained an interest 
equally strong, even if 
essentially different in 
character, in the rela¬ 
tions of the West with 
Islam. 

Thus all the plans 
which had been con¬ 
trived for future Crn.sades 
in succ('ssion by Po])cs, 
by a Roman emperor, by 
able men of affairs such 
as the noble Venetian 
Marino Sanudo, or by 
deep thinkers such as the 
Frenchman Pierre Dubois, 


and com])elled the West to fall back on a 
hardly maintained defensive position, so 
the spirit in which in the fourteenth 
century Crusades could be considcTcd and 
planned was essentially transformed. 

The papacy, which, immediately before 
and after the year 1291, under the un¬ 
welcome influence of the embassies from 
the East, had devised and set on foot 
n:a ly a fruitless effort to avert the fate 
of the kingdom which it had created, soon 
after realised that it had for ever lost the 
leading position which it had held when 
it had called into life and conducted the 


served in execution only the ])urpose of 
advancing the interests of the Venetian 
Republic or of the French knighthood. 
They do not belong to the history of the 
Crusades in its proper sense if one looks 
deeper than the name. 

Much more does the history of Frankish 
Cyprus deserve to be treated as a sequel 
to the Crusades. Its kings, sprung from 
the house of Lusignan —though after 
1267 only in the female line, while on the 
male side they belonged to the Antioch- 
Tripolitan princely race of Bohemond, 
and in reality therefore to the house of 
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Poitou—^had, on account of their manifold 
claims to the inheritance by marriage, 
worn the crown of Jerusalem or held the 
regency in Palestine during the greater part 
of the thirteenth century. When crown 
and country were ultimately lost, many 
valuables which lay liidden in the land 
were brought over to Cyprus. Even 
before this the island, by constant inter¬ 
course with the West and with the Frank¬ 
ish colonies, had been richly sown with 
the seeds of culture, which now, when 
C'yprus had become practically the frontier 
of ('atholic Christianity, yielded an abun¬ 
dant harvest. 

C'ommercial towns, like the settlements 
of the military orders, found in Cyj)rus a 
new home. Famagusta became a second 
Acre. There, thanks to a vigorous inter- 


the destruction of the Syrian empire, 
made its influence felt here also. Genoa 
took possession of Famagusta in 1373, 
and her monopoly of the commerce 
this great harbour crippled the industrial 
strength of the island, while the strife 
which resulted, continuing almost a 
century, was fatal to the political power of 
Cyprus. Her last king, James II. (1460- 
I 473 )> hy his marriage with Catarina 
Cornaro sought the ];>rotection of the 
Venetian Republic. Under its rule the 
power of Cyprus revived until August ist, 
1571, when, after an eleven months’ siege, 
it fell into the hands of the Ottoman like 
the whole inheritance of the Crusades. 

The fate of Armenia was accomplished 
much earlier. In the second century of the 
Crusades the small Cilician state had 



course (arried on through the Syrian 
Christians, the pa})al })rohibilion of com¬ 
merce, issued after the fall of Acre in the 
west ])ut 1)}^ no means inviolably kej)l, 
remained ineffectual, and the riches of the 
soil, increased b}^ considerable agricultural 
industry and by an almost tropical climate, 
resulted in a very high level of cultivation, 
which almost exceeded that of the Syrians. 
Powerful rulers such as Hugo IV. (1324- 
1359) who helj)ed the Hospitallers to win 
Smyrna, and Peter I. (1359-1369), who 
summoned an actual Crusade and from 
his own resources could provide means 
for a temporary conquest of Alexandria 
in 1365, maintained the small state at the 
height of its power. Decay approached 
first when the quarrel of the great mari¬ 
time republics, which had already caused 


become, like Cyprus, a kind of offshoot ol 
the crusading movement, although it j)re- 
served its national individuality and the 
jjroud traditions of its arms and religion 
After the fall of Acre the harbour of 
Lajazzo — now Ajas, opposite Alexan- 
drette—became for a long time equal to 
Famagusta as a centre of exchange 
between the East and the West, chiefly 
because intercourse with the Orient was 
unresisted there, and the province of the 
Mongols on the frontiers of Western Asia 
touched the shores of the Mediterranean 
at this spot, so that Lajazzo i^ecame 
the western entrance of an empire which 
extended over a greater part of the 
world. Meantime the enmity of the 
Ilkhans, who at first had been allies of 
the Ottomans, and especially of the 
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Mamelukes, quickly annihilated the mili¬ 
tary power of this small state whicli had 
originally been so great. As early as 1347 
Lajazzo, which had already been plun¬ 
dered and laid waste more than once, fell 
a prey to the Egyptians, and the rest of 
the empire succumbed finally to an attack 
of the Mamelukes. The last ruler of a 
. p . collateral branch of the Cy])rian 
Without a Lusignans, Leo VL, who had 
Country from captivity in Cairo, 

lived till 1303 in Paris as a prince 
without a ('ountry, having assumed the 
extraordinary title King of Madrid. 

It was reserved for the orders of knight¬ 
hood to carry on the traditions of the 
Crusades u]) to the threshold of modern 
times; or, rather, if one disregards the 
mmien)iis imitations of the three great 
orders, especially in the west, this honour 
was reserved to the only one of them winch 
was able to continue its existence as a 
kind of civil organisation. By reason of 
their rich ]:>ossessions in Syria the orders 
assumed supreme civil authority, especially 
the Order of St. John, which already 
exercised such rights in an almost un¬ 
limited measure on its chief castle, Margot, 
in North Syria. The activity of the Teu¬ 
tonic Order—whose chief* castle was 
Montfort, near Acre—on Syrian ground 
had always been mucli more moderate; 
however, long before the loss of the Holy 
Land events had occurred which separated 
the fate of the order from that of Palestine, 
but made it ap})ear the true lieir of the 
crusading s})irit and of the culture de¬ 
veloped by the crusading movement. 

On the other hand, the C)rder of Templars 
did not long survive the loss of Syria. 
Its capital was fixed till August 14111, 
1291, at “ The Pilgrim Castle,” Athlith, 
south of Haifa; and at Limasol, on the 
island of Cyprus, for two decades after the 
fall of Acre. From here the order made 
several attacks on the infidels. But its 
central stronghold lay in the west; here its 

Power and ^n^'^^^^^rs, 20,000 ill number, 
living in the 10,000 ” Manors ” 
^^1^^ ordcr, Icd the existence 
the Templars an all-powerful nobility, 

exceedingly wealthy in estates and trea¬ 
sures, but hated by clergy and laity 
alike on account of their arrogance and 
encroachments. With the disappearance 
of greater projects in the East their zeal 
for power made itself of nece.ssity felt in 
the west. A state in embryo, like France, 
which was advancing towards greater 
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consolidation and more modern organisa¬ 
tion, and which included the chief jiosscs- 
sions of th(i orders, was constrained to 
feel their mere existence as a thorn in 
its own flesh, and made strenuous efforts 
to extiri)ate this ” imperium in im])erio,” 
The annual revenues of the orders, if 
calculated according to present value, 
would amount to fifty million francs, while 
the French crown demesnes at that time 
did not bring in more than two million. 
Philip IV. availed himself of the fetdileness 
of Poi)e Clement V. and the widespread 
belitd in the heresy of the Tem])lars, 
which was strengthened by their lame 
defence in the course of the j)a])al lawsuit 
which w'as carried on from 1307 to 1314 
wdth all the devices and horrors of the 


Inquisition, and the abolition of the order 
was ])roclaimed on March 22nd, 1312. 
The burning of the (irand Master, James de 
Molay, at Paris formed the end. The lands 
belonging to the order in h'raiu'e and in 
some other states whicli followed Philij)’s 
exam]ile fell for tht^ most part to thi^ crown. 
The Hosj)itallers took jxissession of the 
remaining jiart of the property of the 
The Sole Templars, and to tiiem also 
transferred everything 
^ which had escajied the fimeral- 
Orusades cloister. 

Thus the ” Hrotliers of St. Jolm of the 
Hospital ” remained sole heirs of the 
Crusades, Although they resembled tlu; 
Templars in luxury and selfishiu'ss. and 
had by their constant and ofttm bloody 
strife assisted in the downfall of the Syrian 
state, yet they showed at thi^ b»‘ginning of 
the fourteenth century such gr(‘at martial 
zeal against the Mameluk(‘s. Seljuks and 
Ottomans tkit they escajied the danger of 
succumbing to the fate of the Tem])lars. 
On the south-west shores of Asia Minor, 
principally on the islands off the coast, 
they created, after i3of), a state of their 
own, of which the centre, after 1310, was 
Rhodes. Here, like the Frankish-Italian 


provinces, they formed on the soil of 
ancient Hellas and the Cyclades a strong 
outpost of Christendom against the ever- 
threatening Ottoman force. They out¬ 
lived the fall of Constantino])le in 145'5. 
victoriously resisted the celebrated siege 
of Rhodes by the Turks from May till June, 
1480, and surrendered to them only on 
December 21st, 1522. After this, in 1527, 
they emigrated to Malta, whence they 
continued the fight against the infidels, 
in a less extensive way, for centuries. 




WHY THE CRUSADES FAILED 

EUROPE'S GREAT DEBT TO THE HOLY WARS 


'T'HE task of the Crusades remains iin- 
^ accomplished to the jiresent day : any 
modern attempt wouhi from similar reasons 
he as ineffectual. The ])lan of the united 
countries of Kurop(‘, which Pierre Dubois, 
a bold innovator and clever thinker, whose 
flight of id(‘as was far ahead of the ])olitical 
line of thought of his time, callerl into 
existeiu e for the deliverance cf Jerusalem 
did not come any nearer realisation than 
those of tormer times ; and although it 
would b(‘ easy at the jiresent time to take 
the birth])lace of Christianity from the 
hands (d the Turks, the mutual jealousy 
of the WTstern states would make it difli- 
cult to establish a vigorous slate there. 

Mtjn have ])u;'zled and striven over the 
reasons W'hy the ( rusades failed, without 
earnestly considering if their aim could 
be achieved at th(^ present time. JEit the 
dilhculties wuth wdiich a modern Christian 
state of Jerusalt'm w’ould find itself 
, confronted were present to 
Crusaders ^Treater degree during those 

n*fr**ir*^ centuries. Men contine them- 

selves to sujierlicialities when 
they place the moral responsibility for 
the downfall of ('hristian Syria uj)on the 
strife betw^een jiapacy and empire, betwaxui 
(becks and Latins, Normans and Proven¬ 
cals, French and English, between the 
individual crusading states, Tem})lars and 
Hospitallers, (Genoese, and Venetians, or 
when they impute the w^hole blame to the 
selfishness and immorality of the Franks, 
and to their cynicism and lack of dis¬ 
cipline. All thc.se were facts which accom¬ 
panied or resulted from the Crusades, and 
which could not be separated from the 
plan or accomplishment of the enterprise, 
just like the secularisation of the Holy 
Wars and their issues. 

It is just as superficial to argue that on 
account of the tremendous number of men 
sacrificed in the Crusades no ]:>ermanent 
occupation of Syria from the ^T‘st could 
take place. The solution of the problem is 
rather to be sought in the rivalry between 


the lofty religious ideals and enthusiasm 
of the West and the trivial interests of the 
Syrian miniature states. Just as the ardent 
religious emotions of the Crusaders them- 
sclv’es were often transformed in the Syrian 
harbours to worldly ambitions and sordid 
The Grave SO the crusading fever 

, ^ was ultimately extinguished 

- . among the dwellers in Pales- 

tine, to wmom, as they enjoyed 
the w'ealth and luxury of a colonial culture, 
it seemed futil(‘ to undermine the founda¬ 
tion of this culture by continual strife and 
bloodshed with their nearest neighbours. 

How tho'onghly Frankish and Moslem 
ideas were fused in Syria is shown even in 
the tw'elfth-century records of the Arabs, 
whose higher culture quickened their 
insight for such things ™-c.g., the instruc¬ 
tive memoirs of the Emir of Schaisar, 
Usama ibn-Mumkidh. In the thirteenth 
century also we find further jiroof in the 
w’orks of such Christian writers as James 
de Vitry, William of Tripolis, Kicoldo da 
Monte Croce, and several others, who 
make more direct allusions to the relations 
with Lslam. In daily life, however, these 
relations are more distinctly marked than 
in literary productions, which are always 
somew^hat restricted to the official view^ 
of things. That might be said to be true 
of the narrow sjihere in which peo])le 
lived. Moreover, the ho])e, which was 
embodied in the great idea of the Crusades, 
of expanding the narrow boundaries and 
developing a fuller, freer life had vanished 
within a few decades, perhaj)s with the 
appearance of Genghis; and two genera¬ 
tions after Bohemond and 
s am a Godfrey restrictions were still 
Pow^r*'* further increased through the 
growing military and political 
consolidation of Islam. 

Thus the w arlike spirit, which had always 
been highly valued and cherished, together 
with chivalry and knighthood, were fet¬ 
tered in their powers of action, and even 
if tlicse had become free they could not 
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have succeeded here, where combination 
and unity were all-important, owing to 
• the tendency of the mediaeval world 
towards dismemberment. While at home 
the feudal system had arisen naturally 
from the existing social and economic con¬ 
ditions, it was established abroad on a soil 
totally unsuited to it with such an exact- 
ness and completeness that 
The Holy W.r. the central 

^ power as soon as the first 

strong impulses of the 
movement had somewhat relaxed. Thanks, 
not to the exertions of the West, but to 
the weakness of the East, this moribund 
condition lasted a whole century. For 
lasting services either in war or to tlic state, 
it showed itself unfit, and the efforts of 
the West to helj) its more and more 
endangered outposts came to naught. 

From the Second Crusade onwards—the 


first ox])edition had achieved some results, 
although not proportionate to the effort 
expended—all the Holy Wars were nothing 
but great tragi-('omedies, j)layed on the 
stage of universal history. But the noblest 
emotions of the soul of the medkeval age. 
the utmost exertions of its energy and of its 
heroism, the radiant glories of chivalry, 
and the bright religious enthusiasm were 
nothing but brilliant fireworks, useless for 
the desired end. The time was not yet 
ri])e for the solution of suc h jiroblems. 

But here is the essential point : that age 
was indeed capable of great aims and of 
inspired feelings, of heroic deeds also, if 
feelings and aims wtTe enough to achieve 
these. And the equality of the masses, 
the uniformity of conditions, the want of 
individuality, made the expression of such 
feelings and aims on the i)art of the j)cople 
as a whole more original, more impressive, 
more irresistible, than would be the case 
to-day. But what was wanting, and 
necessarily wanting to those times, was 
the well-thought-out combination and 
direction of the whole civilised world on a 
WK single aim. That the Middle 
Crusades ^ period of small 

Lackedstates has been said in another 
connection; the forces of those 
centuries were confined and restricted. 
Where not arising out of the needs and 
sensibilities of the time, but transmitted as 
tradition from a richer and more all- 
embracing culture, higher ideas did indeed 
survive and act as guides to the aim of a 
world religion and a world monarchy ; but 
apart from those offices which served as 
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the bearers and preservers of such tradi¬ 
tions—the papacy and the empire—there 
was wanting every effective inducement, 
if not for the comprehension, at least for 
the accomplishment of such great general 
tasks. 

The Crusades exemplify the unfailing 
characteristic of medijeval Europe; 
there were no combined political or 
military enterprises which were planned 
on a large scale, or which produced any 
lasting results. Such results were, as 
it were, only in passing, in the achieve¬ 
ments of lucky adventurers, won half 
by good fortune. The seizure of Italian 
territory by the Normans and their 
conquest of England form an exam])lt‘. 
On the other hand, the German emperors, 
even under favourable circumstances and 
by the expenditure of great forces, were as 
little able to cope with Italy as with the 
internal problems of their own nation. 
The fate of the Crusades was that of 
the imperial expeditions to Rome; the 
plan on which they were based belonged 
to the recognised horizon of the Orhis 
Romanus, of the universal state, while, on 
„ . the other hand, tlie means 

the Crus'ldes '''' depended for 

Explained belonged to a very 

much narrower conception. 
The reason for the failure of the Crusades 
is expressed in these words. A project, 
which pre-su])})()sed the idea of a world 
state, and which could be carried out only 
by an absolute military monarchy, men 
wished to accomplish by means oi an 
organisation which had dismembered the 
state and diminished its powers; they 
wished to lay hold of the ]X)litical, social, 
and economic^ forces of tlie East, which 
rested on the foundations of an ancient 
civilisation by means of the Feudal system, 
which had its roots in much more simjile 
economic and social conditions. 

That the First Crusade, almost alone 
of all, had any success, although a 
pitiable one, in view of the enormous 
external demonstration of power with 
which Europe began it, was simply 
owing to the fact that the predominant 
military power of the East, at that time 
the Seljuk monarchy, had been, like the 
West, disintegrated by feudalism. That 
was perfectly recognised on the Moslem 
side; when Imad ed-din Zenki began 
again to combine the forces of Islam, and 
with this aim immediately created a 
kind of standing army, he forbade his 
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soldiers to acquire landed possessions; sumption in their favour, because the 
that is, he put a bar to the decay of mili- points of contact were everywhere else 
tary monarchy in great and small liefs. very limited, and in any extension beyond 
Thus the powerful kingdom of the Atabegs these bounds could show but a limitf^^ 
was created, and only its re-dismember- effect—while the “ Orient ” of the Cru- 
ment under Saladin’s successors, the sades for practically two centuries had 
Ayubites, gave to the moderate momentary exercised an almost unbounded influence 
success of the Third Crusade an influence over the West. Within these limitations, 
which lasted for another century. When a h* W a European languages 

an irresistible opponent to the Christians of • * themselves show, by the 

Syria arose in the Mameluke state, then ° unusual abundance of 

their *end had indeed come. Unity was * Oriental loan-words, what 

arrayed against disintegration, the state a mass of culture the West has received 
against the nobility. The work of the in these centuries from the Mohammedans, 
first Crusades was shattered through this Only to mention a few, the words cotton, 
contrast of the opposing outer forces, just muslin, damask, baldachin (canopy), 
as through the contrast of opposing cul- sofa, mattress, alcove, carafe (decanter), 
turcs political and moral decay set in. bazaar, barracks, magazine, arsenal. 
That which remained over from the ferment admiral, amulet, elixir, douane (customs), 
of this period was the sole, but still a most tariff, zechin, are cases of such Arabic 
im])ortant, contribution of the Crusades to loan-words. In the Romance languages 
the welfare of mankind. they are particularly conspicuous. 

In the domain of everyday and domestic To giv’e another illustration, the Cru- 
lile lie the most important points of contact sades have brought over to the West a 
of the two s])heres of civilisation, hitherto knowledge of the Eastern animal world, 
sharply divided, which by means of the and still more of many cultivated plants. 
Crusades have liad a beneficial influence The cultivation of the sugar cane, together 
_ , on the West. But here it is with its name, and that of syrup, became 

necessary to make a limita- known to the majority of Crusaders 

tion. The diff usion of Moslem, only on Syrian soil. And from the same 
to Mankind Arabic, culture in source come the sesame lily, the carob 

European life has been produced by con- tree [Johannis hroibaitm), and saffron, 
tact in other spheres than that of the Pistachio nuts and lemons still bear their 
Syrian coast-line, and has been there able Arabic names. A])ricots were for a long 
to work more quietly, but more contin- time called “ Plums of Damascus ; 

uously, and therefore jierhaps more per- damsons are Damascenes; the 
manently. shallot onion is really the “ ascalonette,” 

The role of mediation on the part of the the onion of Ascalon. And in the water- 
Byzantine Empire has been already indi- melon (('iirnlltis vulfiaris ; also called 
caled, but quite apart from this, the “ Arbuse "). used to-day in Euroj^e as an 
Norman kingdom of Lower Italy—estal)- article of common food, came to Europe, 
lished on a Saracen basis, with the state if not from Syria, at all events through the 
(^f Frederic II. immediately succeeding it Cnisades ; the Arabic name “ jmsteque " 

on the one hand, the Iberian Peninsula, has reached France, the Greek name 

with its interjM'etation of Arabic and “ anguria ” is used in Italy. 

Christian Roman ideas, extending over Of plants which arc of industrial irn- 
nearly 8ao years, on the other—had even portance, cotton, the name of wfliich is in 
before the Crusades produced a mixed ^ , French “ coton," in German 

civilisation, which was continued to a f. ** " kattun," has an Arabic origin, 

certain extent for some time after their . It first came into more exten- 

decay. Whether the Arabic civilising sive use in Euro])e through 

influence perceptible in the West came in Syrian commerce, and brought with it the 

any individual instance through Spain, Arabic invention of cotton paper, in pl^ce 

Italy, Byzantium, or Syria, it is extremely of the less convenient parchment. Of 

difficult to prove, and in the review of the other clothing materials, atlas (satin) and 

Oriental sources of our mediaeval civilisa- samite (velvet) bear at least Byzantine 

tion special care is therefore required on names, brought over with the objects 

this very point of evidence of origin. In themselves at the time of the Crusades, 

doubtful cases the Crusades have the pre- We learned then for the first time to 
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value and imitate the arts of carpet¬ 
weaving and embroidery. A knowledge 
of dyes and of dyeing materials came 
mostly from the East. Crimson and lilac 
are Arabic terms, as also azure and other 
shades of colour used in the escutcheons 
of the Crusaders. Very extensive were the 
changes in costume and clothing, the result 
of trade intercourse, and the 
Teleher necessity of adaptation toother 
climatic conditions. To con- 
fine oneself to philology, came- 
lot, kaftan, burnous, even the f Id Bavarian 
“ joppe,” are Arabic words and objects. 

Besides many a new weai)on and war¬ 
like ornament (target, chainmail, bow) 
we have also to thank the more luxurious 
East for the name and use of the slipper 
(pantoffel, pantoufle). From the East 
and Byzantium came, during the age of 
the Crusades, elegant fashions for ladies, 
objects for toilet use, and means for beau¬ 
tifying, such as rouge, (ilass mirrors, 
instead of polished metal plates, were first 
known and valued in the East, and the 
use of vajiour baths was first introduced 
from th(*re. Such a striking innovation as 
the revived fashion of wearing the beard is 
the n^sult of contact with the bearded sons 
of Mahomet. It was principally the 
sphere of luxury in which the closer inter¬ 
course with the East, and the increasing 
particijiation in its wealth, had permanent 
effect. A com})lete change in domestic 
and social life jiassed over the nobility 
and clergy, to taken u}) soon atterw’ards 
by the most succ(‘ssful members of the new 
moneyed class—the citizens of the town. 

Mention must also be made of the 
technical and industrial inventions wdiich 
the youthful civilisation of Euro])e derived 
from old Asia, of the already mentioned 
changes in wca})ons of attack and defence, 
and with them of tactics, and of the 
enormous acquisitions to architecture, of 
plainer ecclesiastical buildings and more 
ambitious civil monuments. If we jiass 
Effects greater changes, 

of E^astern merely mark 

, turning-points in the history 

of art, to the trivial and 
external, we shall hardly recognise customs 
which are everywhere in use to-day, such 
as the lighting of houses to express public 
joy, as borrowed from the Saracens, which 
they undoubtedly are. Ecclesiastical 
life itself bears witness to such enrich¬ 
ment from the East; the common use 
of the rose wreath in the thirteenth and 


fifteenth centuries originates in an Oriental 
custom. Oriental myths found their way 
into literature, as in the “ .Squieres Tale'* 
of Chaucer. 

The two crusading centuries coincide 
with the period in which the papacy, 
although often violently opposed, still, 
judged by the claims of the Gregorian 
system, in the main victorious, stands at 
the head of the western w^orld. The 
Church of Koine as leader of the Holy 
Wars had at this time reached the summit 
of her power and of her universal su]:)re- 
macy, and while she subjected the minds 
of men to herself, she exercised at the 
same time an influence* in temporal 
matters never seen before or since ; the 
levying of the Crusade tithes is a very 
jialpable jiroof of this influence. 

Meanwdiile, wc have already seen, in our 
first review of the impressions made by the 
Crusaders on the West, why a secularist 
reaction of necessity immediately followx'd 


the overstraining of tlu' Church’s share 
in the Crusade idea. That lay primarily 
in the inner nature of things, in the 
necessity of moving jiiirely worldly forces 


Oriental 
Myths in 
Literature 


for the attainment of a sacred 
aim. The rest—also already 
estimated—was the result of 
closer contact with Islam and 


its confessors. In tlu? twelfth century this 
contact had alrt‘ady Ix^en sufficiently close, 
as long as the forces on both sides were 
equally balanced. In the thii tei*nth c'en- 
tury there resulted from it the permanent 
influence of a sujierior culture which had 
demonstrated its efficiency by ]»olilical 


success. 


It finally came to this, that a mis¬ 
sionary like^Ricoldo da Monte Croce 
held up the Mohammedans to his own 
fellow-Christians as models worthy of 
imitation with resjiect to moral serious¬ 
ness and austerity of manners, religious 
faith, zeal for knowledge, sociability 
with strangers, and harmony among 
themselves ; and so there remained but 


little of the zeal for warfare which was 


characteristic of the jireaching of the 
crusading jieriod. 

Moreover, the accompanying alienation 
from a system which has made every 
spiritual emotion subject to the ecclesias¬ 
tical conception, produced out of the 
gloomy fanaticism of the ascetic the spirit 
of a healthy secularism, which re-awakened 
or re-created chivalry, homage to women, 
joy of life, and love of song. Quite in the 
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midst of a movement which the Church 
had created out of the spirit of religious 
repression, renunciation of the world, and 
the exercise r)f penance, there were forced 
on the minds of the Crusaders, through 
the mere extension of their intellectual 
horizon, the hitherto unsuspected great¬ 
ness, wealth, and beauty of the wide world. 

Half-way in this develo])mcnt from 
the self-tormenting renunciation of the 
world to the most decided acceptance 
of it there stands the spirit of chivalry 
born of the union of ins])ired ecstasy with 
the new secularism, a peculiar blending of 
fanatical devotion, of enthusiastic bravery, 
and of })assionate love—all features which 
calf be traced directly to the influences 
and imjiressions of the Crusades—to their 
ecclesiastical guiding ideas, as well as to 
tlu'ir Virgin worshij), a blending of en- 
thiisiasni and refined sensuousness, to the 
love of battle with its growing worldly 
irnjmlses, and, not least, to the vision of a 
strange world of wonders. 

On the soil of the ('rusades chivalry 
became the formative influence of the 
later centuries of the Middle Ages. It 
„ , created a whole system of social 

^ .. regulations, ot courtly customs, 

CK-v!ir* culture, in the 

’ ^ centre of which stand, along¬ 
side the tournament, the love of 

romancing, and a hitherto unknown 

graceful homage to women. Not by chance 
is the first troubadour. Count William of 
J^)itou, also the first Crusader poet who is 
know'll by name to us; the age has 
daw’iK^d when the theme of chivalric love 
rules the poetry of Provence as well as 
that of (icrmaiiy, and, like the “ Minne- 
li(*d,” the po]iuiar and court epic shows 
at every stej) traces of the East. But in 
this new social edifice which the Crusades 
erected as the consummation of mediaeval 
culture there came forth unmistakably 
the special tendency of this jieriod of 
])erfection and transition to destroy its 
own creations. With unexpected rapidity 
the beautiful world of tournaments and 
love and song sank into decay. 

It would lead us too far to examine 
in detail the causes of its decay; there 
can, however, be no doubt of this, that 
the keen morning air, descending from 
the fields of action of the Crusades, blew 
so cuttingly on the dreamland of the 
Middle Ages, with its chivalric ideas, 
that it faded away and vanished for ever. 
New and far more permanent conditions 


of life in the Western world were created 
by the economic movement of the 
Crusades, which in its course elevated 
the hitherto lower ranks of labour, trad^ 
and commerce—in short, the middle 
class. When Europe entered on the 
Crusades, she stood for the greater part 
still in the agricultural stage, in that of 
X - . the so-called natural economy. 

Limited ° separate self-sufficing 

Culture social units, devoting them¬ 
selves to the production of all 
the necessities of life, without desire for 
interchange with other communities. In 
this primitive condition, which does not 
recognise labour and trade as distinct 
callings, and which had hardly need of 
commerce, the possession of land was the 
only source of power; its favoured pos¬ 
sessors, the nobility and clergy, were the 
only cultured classes, and feudalism was 
the most suitable, if not the only jxissible 
form of government. This form of govern¬ 
ment was indeed lirought from Syria, 
but the state which had been erected 
there on quite other foundations of a 
richer culture had also necessarily to 
fall to ruin. So much the more did the 
economic forms which we meet with on 
this old field of civilisation take root and 
thrive. Remains of the old financial 
system had been everywhere preserved 
in the West together with the original 
forms of barbaric culture, and the transi¬ 
tion from the lower to the higher economic 
stage would have been also completed in 
the course of inner European development. 

In Italy, the country most nearly 
affected, which had, even before the 
Crusades ])roper, experienced the blessing 
of international intercourse, this new spirit 
was first awakened, nourished from those 
springs which flowed towards it through the 
activity of the Syrian ports ; Venice and 
Genoa, into whose lands Eastern trade, 
after diiving back much Italian, French, 
and Spanish competition, gradually 
P ^ gathered itself, were the first to 

feel it, and soon became its 
jj pioneers across the as yet inhos- 

pitable Alpine passes, into the 
land of the Germanic barbarians. Then 
dawned the golden days of Augsburg, 
Nurnberg, Bourges, and Liibeck; the 
golden age of Upjier German trade pre¬ 
supposes the changed routes of the Crusade 
period, just as Crusaders showed the way 
to Flemish and Hanseatic navigation. 

Clemens Klein 








COMMERCIAL RIVALRY in the LEVANT 

THE EFFECT OF THE CRUSADES ON COMMERCE 


CINCE the beginnings of authentic his- 
^ tory, since the times of the Phoenicians, 
Hellenes, Carthaginians and Italians, the 
Mediterranean Sea has been the scene 
of intercourse between races and of 
commercial activity more important and 
tar-reaching in their effects than —at 
least in ancient tinu'S—have been wit¬ 
nessed by any other portion of the earth. 
Finally, the Romans united all the coun¬ 
tries of the Mediterranean coast under 
their dominion ; and when the economic 


and political downfall of the western 
(mpire took place, together with the 
development ol a new Euro])c as a result 
of the migration of nations, the eastern 
em])ire still remained firm, maintaining 
both its dej)eiid('ncies and its civilisation, 


Where the 

Mohammedans 

Conquered 


and renounced neither its 
commercial nor, theoretic¬ 
ally, its political su])remacy 
over the whole Mediterra¬ 


nean region. During the seventh century 
Mohammedanism forced its victorious 


wny to the Mediterraiu'an, and within a 
suri)risingly short time gained dominion 
over the half of its coasts. 


Thus three great sjdiercs, of civilisation 
came into contact on the shores of the 


sea wdiich w^ashes three continents: the 


Western Christian, or Latin, the Eastern 
Christian, or Byzantine, and the Moham¬ 
medan. Consequently a struggle for polit¬ 
ical and economic supremacy between the 
three great spheres of civilisation followed 
as a historical necessity. The victory 
was won by the Western Europeans, 
who of all competitors had the poorest 
outlook at the beginning of the contest. 
Before the Arabian conquests — that is 


to say, during the first half of the seventh 
century—the trade of the Mediterranean 
region still continued in the hands of 
the Eastern Romans. The Balkan penin¬ 
sula as far north as the Danube, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, the northern coast 
'Tk n # Africa to Mauretania, parts 
ofItaly,and,unliIthoyear63i, 

Com«.re. I’"'' were 

all under the dominion of the 
Byzantine Empire. Trade, both foreign 
and domestic, was carried on by Greeks, 
Syrians, and Jews. Constantinople and 
Alexandria were the two great centres 
of commerce, although the cities of Syria, 
Asia Minor, Thcssalonica, and Carthage 
continued to maintain a commercial 
activity that had been carried on from the 
earliest times. 

Merchandise from India and China w'as 
brought to Byzantium via the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and various overland 
routes that ])assed through the interior 
of Asia. Byzantium was thus a centre of 
the carrying trade between east and w^est, 
the possession of which has ever been 
a token of control of the world’s traffic. 
Another branch of Byzantine commerce 
was the domestic industry of silk-weaving. 
The Byzantine gold coinage, the gold 
“solidus” of Constantine—worth about 
twelve shillings and sixpence, in later 
times called the “ byzantine,” or 
bezant—became almost a universal stan¬ 
dard of value; even Byzantine silver 
currency was accepted by foreign mer¬ 
chants so long as it maintained its face 
value. The commercial supremacy of 
the Eastern Romans passed away with 
the Arab conquests. Egypt and Syria, 
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commercially the most active of all the 
Byzantine provinces, were the first to 
fall into the power of the caliphate; 
the coast lands of Northern Africa followed 


somewhat later—Carthage, rebuilt by 
the Romans, being again destroyed, and 
Tunis taking its place — and the more 
important islands of the Eastern Medi- 


Blows to 
the Roman 
Empire 


terranean. In the year 827 the 
Saracens occujned Sicily and 
Southern Italy, and this also 
was at the cost of the Roman 


Empire. It is true that the attacks of 
the Arabs ujion Constantin<)])le were met 
by a stout resistance on the ])art of the 
Byzantines ; the ca])ital and the continued 
control of th(^ Mediterranean trade were 


rescued by the use of Greek fire ; but 


the empire, hard pressed by Slavs and 
Bulgarians, and at the same time con¬ 
stantly diminishing in extent in Europe 
as well as in Asia, lost its ])osition as 
the leading j)ower of the world during 
this period of uninterrupted affliction 
and embarrassment. 


The cali])hatc, howe\’er, which first had 
to carry on devastating wars against united 
Europe in arms and later became organised 
as a power, did not gain the suj)remacy 
which Byzantium lost, for the new Euro¬ 
pean nations gradually absorbed eastern 
wealth and ])ower. Since the ninth century 
there had been an increasing number ot 
foreign commercial de]:)()ts in Constanti¬ 
nople and settlements of merchants, at¬ 
tracted or kept by the trade of the Golden 
Horn. As tin* Byzantines no longer 
journeyed to foreign lands the foreigners 
came to them. The active trade of Con¬ 


stantinople became a passive one; its 
entire life was derived from foreigners. 

There was even a Mohammedan immigra¬ 
tion to Byzantium, where finally a mosque 
was built for them ; here, as in Alexan¬ 
dria and in Antioch, the s])irit of trade was 
more powerful than religious differences. 
The Red Sea having lost its importance 


Commercial 
Route 
to India 


for the Indian trade, to which 
the choking uj) of the old canal 
of Rameses may have in part 
contributed, the most import¬ 


ant commercial route from India to the 


west was by the Persian GuT and over¬ 
land through the domains of the caliphate; 
even the Central Asian commercial routes 


passed through Mohammedan territory 
before they reached their goal at the 
Caspian and Black Seas. Since Con¬ 
stantinople was now the centre for traffic 
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in the spices and other merchandise of 
South-eastern Asia, the peoples of Western 
Europe were compelled to journey thither, 
for they did not care to dispense with 
these products, and at that time trade 
with the Levant could be more conveni¬ 
ently carried on through Constantino] )le 
than by any other route. 

Thus a ]:)criod of maritime and commer¬ 
cial expansion dawned for the peo])lcs of 
Europe when Byzantium lost its former 
spirit of enterprise under the i)ressure of 
unfavourable circumstances. 'Hie ten¬ 
dency of this earliest commercial dcN clop- 
ment of the young nations of Western 
Europe was towards the east—the same 
direction as that taken by the colonising 
exj)cditions of the Teutonic race from 
the time of the Caiiovingian dynasty. 

The first cities to enter into trade 
with the Eastern l^oman sea])orts were the 
Italian towns which at least nominally 
recognised the sovereignty of the Byzan¬ 
tine emjK'ror. Indeed, almost all com¬ 
munities that were neither under the rule 
of the Lombards nor of the Saracens stood 


in a like relation of ])artial d('])endence to 


When Pisa 

Rose 

in Power 


the Eastern Roman hhnpire. 
Besides Bari, Brindisi, Taranto, 
Salermo, Na})les, and (iaeta, 
Amalli and \'enice belonged 


es])ecially to this class. Amalli, which at 


least as early as the tenth century main¬ 


tained relations with the Mohammedan 


countries of the East, with Kgy])t and Syria, 
imi>orted Greek wares, and was (^\'(‘n 
able to maintain its economic ])()sition 
after its coiKjuest in 107^ by the Normans 
under Robert Guiscard, the sworn enemy 


of the Byzantines. Its fall as a commer¬ 
cial power W41S brought about by the 
rivalry of Pisa, which in 11J5-1137 attacked 
and conquered it. 

More fortunate than Amalfi, Venice 
soon rose to the position of mistress of 
Mediterranean commerce. The city on 
the lagoons also recognised th(‘ suzerainty 
of the Eastern emperor, and consequently 
obtained for her citizens the right to 
settle in Constantino] )le. In spite of 
religious differences, ever since the ninth 
century Venice also had been engaged in 
active trade with the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. The prosperity of Venice was due 
primarily to her favourable geographical 
situation, and this advantage remained 
to her so long as the Mediterranean con¬ 
tinued to be the centre of the world’s 


commerce. The Venice of the Middle Ages 
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controlled an exceptionally extensive the Venetians also, and they had defeated 
sphere of distributk)n. Situated at the Robert Guiscard at Durazzo in Albania; 
northern end of the Adriatic Sea, the city the Emperor Alexius I. (Comnenus) granted 
was within a short journey of the Alpine them the right of commerce, duty fr^i 
passes ; the rich plain of the Po lay behind with the whole of the eastern ernpire in 
it, the western coast of the Balkan 1082. In former days the Venetians had 
])eninsula and the ap])roaches to the been compelled to pay two solidi on the 
lands of the Save and the Danube before it. entrance of every shij) into port, and 
The two ])olitical ])arties of the city, the fifteen on its departure. From this time 
Byzantine and the Italian, represented two forth their position in regard to commercial 
('omi)kimentary commercial interests—the trading with the East was the more en- 
imj)ortation of commodities from the viable one of the “ most-favoured nation.” 



PERSIAN AMBASSADORS BEFORE THE DOGE AND THE COUNCIL OF VENICE 
Tlie Venice of the Middle Ages rose to the proud position of mistress of Mediterranean commerce and controlled an 
extensive sphere of distribution. Both the eastern and the western empires courted her favour, and in the above illus¬ 
tration we see Persian ambassadors and merchants discussing^ matters of business with the Do^e and the Council. 

l-roin tlu* paintiny by Caliari Veronr-.« 

East and the cx])ortati(^n of merc handise By th<^ time when Venice gained this 
into the various neighbouring regions of predominance at the Golden Horn, Pisa 
consumption. Moreover, both the eastern and Genoa had reached a commanding 
and the western empire courted the position in the western end of the Medi- 
favour of Venice, which adroitly balanced terranean; inasmuch as the decline of the 
between them ; and thus at an early caliphate at Bagdad had caused a general 
age the Venetians obtained the right weakening of Islam, the .seaports of Western 
of unrestricted trade with both. Italy had been able not only to clear Sar- 

When the Byzantines lost Southern Italy dinia of the Saracens, but also to extend 
to the Normans they showered favours their power over several strongholds on 
upon Venice, nominally subject but prac- the northern coast of Africa. Just as the 
tically independent, in order to win her Venetians in Greece, the citizens of Pisa 
alliance. In fact, the constant grasping obtained freedom from all customs duties 
for territory of the Normans threatened in the empire of the Zeirites. In the 
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meanwhile, the Norman conquest of 
Southern Italy and Sicily had begun. The 
Pisans and Genoese also took part in this 
struggle, for it was clearly to their interest 
that the way to the East should be ren¬ 
dered open and secure. As Wilhelm Heyd 
says in liis history of Levantine commerce, 
“ The maritime traffic between Sixain, 
- Southern France, and Western 
4k ^ A hand, the 

Lcvaiit and Northern Africa 
on the other, equally affected 
Sicily midway between . .. where the letters 
patent of the Norman kings promised a 
cordial recejHion to merchants, and consuls 
()f their own nation, or, at least, fellow- 
countrymen settled tliere, gave them every 
assistance.” Thus Pisans and Genoese 
journeyed to Egypt and Syria even before 
ithe time of the Crusades, and also con¬ 
voyed ]ulgriins to the Holy Land, which 
had become very difficult of access ever 
since the rise of the Seljuk dynasty. 

The Crusades led to a comjdete trans¬ 
formation in the commercial relations with 


by the mother city. Trade was not 
difficult, for the coveted luxuries and 
spices of the tropics were transported by 
the Arabs to the western extremity of 
Asia via the old commercial routes, without 
the assistance of Europeans. Nor would it 
have been advisable for Christian mer¬ 
chants to set foot on the desert trails or 
the pilgrim roads of Mohammedan Asia. 
The dangers of traffic by sea between 
South-western Euroj)e and the Levant 
were lessened by the use of convoys, which 
twice a year brought cargoes of European 
merchandise of metal and wood, arms and 
cloth, returning with a freight of silk, glass, 
cotton, sugar, and spices from the East. 

When the kingdom of Jerusalem fell, 
ii 1187, to rise again nominally in I22q, 
the We.stern Euroj)eans lost their Syrian 
j)ossessions, together with all the feudal 
rights api)ertaining to them. Howewer, 
a few seaj)orts remained in their hands 
until the end of the thirteenth century, 
and more than this was not needed by 
the Frankish merchants in ord(‘r to main- 


the Levant. Of the tremendous, and for tain their commercial connections. Even 
the most part wasted, pf)wer expended by after the evcicuation of Acre, in 1291, and of 
the nations of Western Europe in order to Greek Sidon in 1295, direct 

become and to remain masters of the Holy ^ traffic between Europe and 

Land, at least a certain portion profited Syria was not entirely siis* 

the maritime ])rovinces, whose centre of ' pended. In the meanwhile, 

gravity had ior centuries been inclined Western Europe w^as am])ly comj>ensated 
toward the t'ast. After the establishment elsewhere for what had been lost in 


of the first crusading states, the kingdom 
of JerusalcMU, with its dc])endent princi- 
])alities of Edessa, Antioch, and Tripolis 
(1097-1100), a new field of activity was 
ojK'iied up to Italians, Provencals, and 
Catalonians. Above all. an oj)portunity 
was offered tlum for crossing the bound¬ 
aries of Asia, under the protection of 
western laws and institutions. 

There was also the j)ossibility of winning 
new ])rivileges, for the i^'ranks or Latins re¬ 
quired a constant traffic with the East, and, 
therefore, could not dispense with the ser¬ 
vices of the navigators of Southern Euroj)e, 

The Good em}:)loyed in trans- 

„ . - porting not only merchandise 

EnropettM Soon they acquired 

the possession of entire streets 
and quarters in the cities of the Crusaders, 
and also of land, upon which the Syrian 
peasants were compelled to labour as 
serfs. These Southern Europeans were 
also free from taxes—indeed, they often 
obtained for themselves a portion of the 
duties collected. The local authorities 
were not appointed by the king, but 


Syria. After the arrival of the first 
army of Crusaders in Constantinople, in 
1096, the ])olicy of the (Greeks had 
become unfavourable to the western 
nations. In fact, the sword of destruction 
was suspended over the Greek Empire. 
Each Crusade that passed through its 
territory threatened its existence, and the 
Normans of Southern Italy were still 
busied with their old schemes of conquest. 

In order to divide their enemies, the 
Byzantines continued to shower privileges 
upon the Italians, granting to all the same 
favoured position that up to this time 
had been enjoyed by the Venetians alone. 
However, this action of the Eastern Roman 
Government was not at all in harmony with 
thespirit of hostility to foreigners shown by 
the populace. They had just cause of com¬ 
plaint against the Latins, and especially 
against the Venetians, who had robbed them 
not only of their foreign trade, but of a con¬ 
siderable part of their domestic traffic, 
who paid no customs duties, aiid who 
showed plainly enough the pride of 
mastery felt by a rising, active race towards 
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a decaying people that would not attribute 
the results of its inactivity to itself hut 
to the influence of the foreigners. The re¬ 
action against the ascendancy of the hated 
intruders made itself felt in a treacherous 
manner. In 1171 the Greek emperor, 
Manuel I., was com])ellcd by the pressure 
of public oj)inion to issue a secret order in 
Terrible accordance with which all the 
Fate of Venetians in the emigre were im- 

the Latins Pi'isoned, and their possessions 
seized. Venice answered this 
demonstration of hostility by entering into 
an alliance with the Normans, with the 


the victorious Latins, and Count Baldwin of 
Flanders and Hainault ascended the throne 
of the “Latin Empire,” which existed 
fi'om 1204 to I2bi. At the division of the 
(ireek Empire three-eighths fell to the 
share of the Venetians, an amount equal 
to that granted to the new emj)eror. They 
retained possession of their share even 
after the fall of the ” Latin Empire.” 
The land consisted of strips of coast and 
islands, widely separated from one another, 
it is true, but capable of yielding great 
])rofit. Now for the first time the Vene¬ 
tians established themselves in the laTids 


result that the Byzantines immediately 
endeavoured to make peace again. 

Soon, however, a still heavier blow was 
dealt, this time not only to the V'^enetians 
but to all the Latins. It was an act of 
national revenge similar to that once 
executed by the o])pressed Asiatics u])on 
the Romans in the days of 
Mithradates the Great. In 
consequence of a mandate 
issued by the Emperor An- i 
dronicus 1. in 1182, all /; 
the Latins in the emjure [ 
were suddenly attacked and | 
either massacred or sold as 
slaves. Nothing could now 
save the Byzantines from the 
vengeance of Western Europe, 
although, after the overthrow marc< 


MARCO POLO 


about the Black Sea and absorbi'd them all 
into their economic sphere of influence. 
The mt'diieval ex]:)ansion of the Western 
Eiiro])eans over the Jawant attained to its 
greatest extent when the Gnvk Km])ire 
was re-established with the assistance of 
the Genoese in I2()T. The rivalry between 
the Ligurian and Adriatic 
capitals led to a healthy com- 
])etition which was by no 
means detrimental to the 
])olicy of self - pres(‘rvation 
jnirsued by the Byzantines. 

During the second half of 
the thirteenth century the 
(ienoese ])enetrated lartluT 
into Asia than any Western 
European mc^rcliants before 
POLO them. A region of colonies 


Andronicus, the Emperor He was only fifteen when he set such as had exislt'd in Helhmic 
Isaac Angelus indemnified tlie ;«<.'se about the Black 


XT • . r With his father and unclehe grew 

risans and Venetians so far as up at the court of Kubiai Khan, 


was possible, and restored to 

them their fonner rights and jfrivileges, 


and rose to honour and wealth. 


il^de; he^rew fhues arosc about tin; Black 
■ Kubiai F^an, Sca, of whicli the chief towns 

ur and wealth. i' iv i i 

were Kafta, or re<)dosia. and 
Tana, or Azov. From this district the 


None of the weak Byzantine governments Black-Sea-China commercial highway ex- 

were in a jiosition to offer any surety that tended through Turk(‘stan and Dzoun- 

atrocities .such as those of 1171 and 1182 garia to th(^ Pacific coast. Mis.sionaries 

would not be repeated. However, common and merchants brought to the West 

action against the Greeks was prevented by fabulous stories of the wonders of Nature 

the rivalry of the Italian maritime states ; and the civilisation of the Farthest East. 


single cities were powerless to deal out any 
effectual punishment to the great and still 
financially powerful eastern empire. 

When, owing to the sudden death of the 
brilliant Hohenstauffen crni^eror, Henry 
VL, in 1197, danger that had long 
threatened the Eastern Roman Emjfire 
from Southern Italy was averted, the 
Venetians, and they alone, had an oppor¬ 
tunity both for revenge and for the attain¬ 
ment of future security. Doge Enrico 
Dandolo, powerfully aided by fortune, 
succeeded in directing the Fourth Crusade, 
in 1202, against Constantinople. Almost 
the entire Byzantine Empire fell a prey to 


As a rule, however, these tales had no 
effect except ujk)!! western imagination; 
fully another century and a half were to 
Discoveries imagination became 

of the Age f^3.nslorm('d into action, and 
apparently fruitless under- 
adventurers 

were to awaken once more in the glorious 
discoveries of the Age of Conquest. 

The journeys of Marco Polo (1271— 
1295), who may be taken as a representa¬ 
tive Asiatic explorer of the time, would not 
have been practicable had it not been for 
the existence of one of the greatest king¬ 
doms of conquest known to history—the 
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Mongolian Empire, founded by Genghis 
Khan in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, about 1220. During the years 
1240—1242 hordes of Mongolians en¬ 
croached on the borders of the Western 
Europiean sphere of civilisation, and for 
two centuries a large portion of Russia 
was ruled by Asiatic conquerors. Al¬ 
though during early times the East had 
repeatedly advanced against the West, 
such attacks had always had their origin 
in the power of expansion of races related 
to the Mediterranean jieoples, Semites or 
Eastern Aryans. But with tlie advance 
of the Huns a jxniod of repeated inroads 
of Mongolian races—Avars, Bulgarians, 
Magyars, Seljuks, and Ottomans—began, 
which threatened and indeed narrowed 
the territories of the stationary Indo- 
Germaiiic })eoi)les quite as much as the 
great Arabic Berber invasions of the 
eiglith and ninth centuries had done to the 
southern or Mediterranean region. 

When, in I3b8, the native Ming dynasty 
again clost‘d China—which had just been 
freed from the Mongols—to western im- 
«... migration, th(‘ Ottoman Turks 
. had already crossed the HelU‘s- 
Levant*' * pout and tak('n ])ossession of 
(iallii)olis in TJ57. This was 
the turning-point in tlieliistory of Southern 
Eurojiean dominion and commerce in the 
Levant. Each square mile of ground 
conquered and occupied by the Turks 
was from all points of view irrevocably 
lost to the Christian nations of the West. 
However, Constantinople and the Black 
Sea region still remained to them. The 
Mongolians again advanced, destroyed 
the army of the Turks, and thus jirocured 
a res[)ite of half a century for the Eastern 
Roman Empire. After the second Mongol 
storm had abated, in 1405, the Turks re 
turned, reconquered the Balkan countries, 
and finally turned their arms against Con¬ 
stantinople. The fall of this city in 1453 
marks not only the end of the Byzantine 
Em])ire, but also that of Western European 
dominion in the Levant. The (ienoese 
abandoned their colonies on the Black Sea 
in 1475. After this date Italian merchants 
were still to be seen in the Turkish Levant, 
but they became more and more isolated 
and unprotected and ])osscssed of fewer 
rights. The Ottoipjan Turk locked up the 
Bosphorus and p)ut the key into his pocket. 

After the fall of the eastern empire the 
Venetians still possessed considerable 
remains of the plunder they had secured at 


the time of the Crusade of 1204. Many 
years were yet to i)ass before the Turkish 
sultans succeeded in wresting from th(j|j3, 
all their islands and strips of coast ; even 
after the Morea was taken from Venice 
at the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 she 
still retained the Ionian Islands and the 
Dalmatian-Istrian coast. 

VT rx After the Crusades, Alex- 

New Ocean 111 1 

andria had once more become 

the chief centre of Indo-Euro- 


Rottte to the 
East Indies 


j)ean commerce; Cairo also, with 
its dense population and bazaars, offered 
many inducements to European merchants. 
However much they had to suffer from 
the fanatical hatred of the Mohammedans 
for foreigners, as well as from the thieving 
government of pashas, their gains in trade 
ac ted as balm to all the ill-usage they 
received. They defied the papal prohibi¬ 
tion to furnish munitions of war to the 
unbelievers, and soothed their consciences 
by the purchase of indulgences. But even 
b(‘l(;re the 'I'lirks came to Egypt another 
eveni of note in the‘ world’s history had 
already begun to cast its shadow over the 
commerce of the Levant. This was the 
diseoveny by the Portuguese of an ocean 
route to the East Indies in 1498. The spice 
trade of Venice decreased with ominous 
rapidity ; indeed, it had never been any¬ 
thing better lhan traffic at second or third 
hand. Lisbon now received merchandise 
directly from the j)laces of production and 
became the first spice market of Eurojx^ 
At about the same tim'^ that the Portu¬ 
guese depleted the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, Damascus, Alexandria, and 
Cairo fell into the hands of the Ottoman 
sultan (1517-1518)—a concurrence of 
events that ruined the commerce of 
Egyj)t, and greatly injured Mediterranean 
trade in general. The Mediterranean 
became more and more a rather dangerous 
cul de sac, with a considerable coasting 
trade, it is true, but one that lacked con¬ 
tinental im]X)rtance ; in fact, the former 
—- p. centre of the maritime corn- 

f th ** mcrce of the world became 

theatre of war, where Mo¬ 
hammedan Ea.st and Christian West were 
constantly fighting their battles. Just as 
it had been during the heyday of mis¬ 
management by the Roman Republic, the 
Mediterranean now became once more a 
scene of uninterrupted piracy ; nor did 
this state of affairs cease until the conquest 
of Algiers by the French in 1830. 
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BEGINNINGS OF WESTERN COMMERCE 

AND ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE RELATIONS 


'T’HE inland seas of Northern Europe are 
* separated from the Mediterranean 
by the entire width of the continent, 
gradually diminishing in extent toward 
the West. Just as in the pre-Christian 
period, so in the following thirteen 
centuries communication and 
CeAoeae^ traffic were carried on between 


Traders in northern and southern 

coasts of Europe chiefly by 
means of overland routes. The way by 
sea around Spain—dreaded alike by 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans—was 
still avoided. Not until the year 1317 
did Venetian and Genoese mariners begin 
to make regular voyages to the coasts of 
England and Holland, and even then they 
occasioned no injury to the traffic of the 
overland routes. 

Already at that time a sharply defined 
intermediate zone of commerce and com¬ 
munication had come into existence, con¬ 


sisting of the central countries of Western 
Europe at a distance from the Mediter¬ 
ranean : Upper Germany, the Rhenish 
provinces, what is now Belgium (Flanders 
and Brabant), and North-eastern France. 
These central regions, with their large 
resources, their dense pojiulations, al¬ 
ready divided on an orderly social system, 
and their far-reaching lines of communi¬ 
cation, held the commerce of Europe fast 
to its old continental routes and stations. 


If the commercial position of Italy 
was founded upon the idea of world 
commerce—that is to say, the importation 
of the natural products of the tropics— 
into lands of a more tem|>erate 
r I# p zone, her supreme position in 
of ita lan European markets was also 

Supremacy subtropical 

products, and even more so to her indus¬ 
trial activity, which rested upon Byzan¬ 
tine-Oriental foundations. To a still 
greater extent the economic importance 
and prosperity of the central countries 
of Europe depended on manufacture 
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and exchange rather than on the produc¬ 
tion of raw materials. On the other hand, 
the region surrounding the inland seas of 
Northern Euroj^e was of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the trade in natural jiroducts 
obtained from all countries whose rivers 
flowed into the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Moreover, by reason of its inferior 
culture, this region formed a natural 
area of consumi^tion for wares manu¬ 
factured by the more developed peo})les 
of the south, and for the luxuries of 
other zones which passed through so 
many hands on their journey to the north. 
Such countries, rich in natural resources 
but poor ill civilisation, require a com¬ 
mercial, in fact, a general economic 
guardianship until they have attained 
their economic majority. Geographical 
situation and an advanced state of develop¬ 
ment in municipal affairs caused the Low 
^ Germans of Germany proper 

ermnn Colonial regions to 

rn ers 

wo neroes shoulders the 

economic guardianship of the Germanic, 
Letto-Slavic, or Finnic, races of the north 
and east of Europe as an unavoidable 
historical necessity. 7 'he fact that these 
isolated, loosely united city communities, 
left by the emperor and the empire to their 
own devices, and torn by the feuds of the 
nobility, were able to undertake such a 
task was due to the influence of the 
German Hansa. Nevertheless, the story 
of the Hanseatic League seldom furnishes 
us with a cause for indulging in that 
enthusiasm which, according to Goethe, 
is the best thing we get from history. 

Certain bourgeois romanticists with re¬ 
publican tendencies have not only en¬ 
veloped the Hansa in a deceptive lustre, 
but have applied to it terms that, like the 
set phrases of epics, have been repeated 
over and over again in works intended 
to popularise history. Some of these 
regularly recurrent expressions, such as 
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** grand ** and noble,” are, perhaps, the 
least applicable that could be found in the 
whole language, if the general policy and 
activity of the Hansa are to be charac¬ 
terised by them. 

The connected history of the northern 
seas, and, in part, that of the lands whose 
shores are washed by their waters, begins 
with the expeditions C)f the Vikings, 
ab('ut 750-1050. It is well known that 
tlie .Scandinavian freebooters were also 
discoverers, colonisers, and founders of 
cm|)ires. Their uncontrollable activity and 
their dread of the feudal service, which 
tlu^ rising monarchy sought to impose 
upon them, led them to venture into seas 
unknown to the average mariner of the 
Middle Ages. They occupied the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland, discovered and colo¬ 
nised Greenland, wh('re their settlements 
leiiiained until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and finally sailed along 
the eastern coast of North America as far 
south as Florida, without, however, estab¬ 
lishing any })crmanent settlements. In 
the noithern home of the Vikings, prac¬ 
tically unknown to Europe until modern 
wk 4k times, Old Icelandic, the lan- 
Vikhi** ^ the Eddas, developed 

sln'eTto the primitive Norse tongue 

The Old Norwegian spread 
from Norway over the Faroes, Hebrides, 
Orkney and Sludland Islands and the North 
of Scotland, extending as far as the Isle of 
Man and Ireland, where it was preserved 
until the fourteenth century, and on the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands tven as late 
as the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Danish, on the other hand, which had 
been introduced into Eastern and Southern 
England during the ninth century, had 
already disapi)eared in the eleventh ; 
and the native speech of the Normans 
who settled on the Lower Seine had been 
replaced entirely by French about the 
year 1000. In like manner. Old Swedish, 
introduced into Russia at the end of the 
ninth century, continued its existence there 
only until the beginning of the eleventh. 
That the Scandinavians, relatively few 
in number, should, together with their 
language and customs, be absorbed into 
the more powerful and highly civilised 
stationary populations of the wide areas 
of northern colonisation, was of itself a 
proof that reinforcements were ceasing 
to arrive from the mother country, and 
that the migration of the Northmen was 
gradually coming to an end. 


In the economically undeveloped coun¬ 
tries from which the Normans had once 
emigrated, or in which they had settled, 
commercial representatives of distaJi’i^ ' 
nations of higher culture discovered a 
sphere of trade the possession of which 
could not be disjnited, at least with any pros¬ 
pect of success, by the native inhabitants. 

^ The regions into which the 

The Germans penetrated and 

It Col*." « thinly poiHilated lands nf 
the Scandinavians were des¬ 
tined for cent uries to commercial subjection. 
This condition a])])licd to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, and to a certain extent to 
the British Isles. That the Low Germans 
were to swing the staff of M(‘,rcury as a 
sceptre over the North of Europe was a 
matter that during the' critical j)eriod — 
that is, in the eleventh century, at the 
end of the Viking Age still hung in the 
balance. The deciding factors through 
'which mercantile leadership was assured 
to Germany first made their appearance 
in the twelfth century; during the 
eleventh the only i)oint in favour of the 
Germans was the fact that no other 
Euro])ean nation was as yet sufficiently 
mature to undertake the ])osition of leader 
in the northern sphere of commerce. 

England was the first northern country 
of Em ope with which the Germans entered 
into an ovcr-s(*a mercantile relationship. 
A statute of the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready enumerated the taxes paid by 
German merchants in return for the privi¬ 
lege of particijiating in the London market. 
Documentary evidence of the existence of 
an association of Cologne merchants in 
London has come down to us from 
the twelfth century. King Henry 11 . 
took these traders under his protection, 
nor did it matter in what part of the 
country they settled ; in other documents 
their wine trade is spoken of on the same 
footing with the French, and their London 
house is mentioned. Richard L, on his 
^ return to England by way of 

o ogne ^ Cologne after his imprison- 
ere an s in granted freedom from 

customs and taxes, as well as 


the privilege of trading in English markets, 
to the Cologne merchants. Whether 
other Rhenish and West])halian towns 
shared the rights of the Cologne Hansa, and 
to what extent, is not known to a certainty. 
At all events the merchants of Cologne, 
in later times, when a joint association of 
German tradesmen had been formed in 
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England, had their peculiar rights and 
privileges confirmed by the English kings ; 
the special aims and endeavours of Cologne 
made their a]>pearance again and again, 
even after it had become a member of the 
common German Hansa. 

The policy of the Plantagenet kings was 
favourable to foreign merchants. Inasmuch 
wk V I as the one point of view from 

y “8 » which rulers of the Middle 

Kings Favoured . i i j 
Ali.« Traders Ages ooked uiK.n commerce 
was that of their own profit, 
it was quite natural that the English 
Henrys and Edwards should make use of 
foreign traders as objects of taxation 
and sources of revenue ; and during the 
fourteenth century alien merchants were 
useful to the kings as money-lenders. 

The English barons and large landed 
jiroprictors, who were the only possessors 
of powxr in addition to the then ])ractically 
unlimited monarchy, also showed a decided 
preference for foreign as opj)osed to 
native merchants. If the policy of the 
English towns, in which, as on the C'onti- 
nent, the government was in the hands ot 
mercantile corixirations of the guild type, 
had for its aim the exclusion of foreigners, 
indispensable as they were to both irnixirt 
and export trade, from domestic com¬ 
merce, or, in other words, to prevent the 
loss of their monopoly of the inland trade 
in England, the English nobility were of 
the ojnnion that the domestic middleman 
paid them too little for tlie products oi 
their estates and charged them too much 
for foreign luxuries. In order, therefore, 
that they might sell dearer and buy 
cheaper without the intervention of the 
middleman, the landed jxoprietors fa¬ 
voured the granting of full commercial 
rights to foreigners within the kingdom. 

The granting of jxivileges to groups of 
foreign merchants—usually called by the 
names of their native cities—became more 
and more frequent during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; and of these privi- 
, . , leges the most valued was per- 

, . mission to trade in all parts 

M*.r‘er.«u the kingdom with whomso- 
ever one desired. Even before 
commercial relationships had been esta¬ 
blished between England and the north¬ 
east of Gennany, the foreign merchant in 
England was already j)ossessed of rights 
and privileges that in the course of time 
had come to be looked upon as indisput¬ 
able. The Cologne Hansa, with its limited 
or local character, was during the thirteenth 
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century outstripped by a commercia 
association that later became of great 
importance to the Germans as a model; 
this was the London Hansa of Flemish 
and Northern French towns. These were 
the same cities that had also appeared 
as a chartered association at the fairs of 
Champagne and Brie, the greatest markets 
existing at the time ; there was, in fact, 
no difference whatever between the London 
Hansa and the “ Han.sa of the Seventeen 
('ities ” known to the French fairs. The 
London League was by no means a mere 
association of Flemish merchants who 
traded in England; that is, it was no 
guild, or Hansa, in the limited sens(‘ of 
the term, but a union of cities whose 
merchants carried on trade in foreign 
countries. 

The cities of Flanders and Northern 
France were dei)endent chiefly iijm)!! tlu^ 
manufacture and sale of cloth. For many 
years—since the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies—they had obtained a large portion 
of their raw material from England, whose 
green valleys were eminently suitabK* lor 
the raising of livestock, and sheep in parti- 

P , , cular, and whose damp climate 

ng an s 

£x‘port fineness. Wool had 

long lH‘en tlu* chief article of 
export from England, and was certainly 
of far greater importance to the Flemings 
than the British copper, lead, and tin 
sought by the ancients and possessing an 
int(Test also for the (German metal indus¬ 
tries. The manufactured wool was ev- 
j)orted by the Flemish-French towns back 
to England and elsewhere in the shajx^ of 
finely dyed and finished cloth ; England 
could ])r(xluc<i little more than rough 
homes])un during the Middle Ages, nor did 
she attain comjdete indej)endeiice in this 
branch of manufacture until the sixteenth 
century, under the Tudors. Common in¬ 
terests of such importance soon caused 
the cities of France and hdanders engaged 
in the wool and cloth trade to set aside 
their rivalries and to form an association 
for mutual protection. 

However, this association pursued other 
objects characteristic of its purely mer¬ 
cantile and undemocratic nature. In 
accordance with mutual agreements, the 
true producers of the cloth, the craftsmen, 
were excluded from the right of purchasing 
wool as wt‘ll as from that of selling the 
firiLshcd ])roduct; thus the merchants were 
to retain all the profit, not only from the 
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domestic but also from the foreign indus¬ 
tries. The capitalists naturally looked 
with contempt upon the man who lived 
by the labour of his dye-stained hands. 
Only such men as had ceased to ply their 
trade as craftsmen for the space of a year 
and a day were eligible to the position of 
magistrate in their native villages, and 
later to the right of purcliasing a member¬ 
ship in the Hansa. The purchase-money 
amounted to thirty shillings and three- 
]>once ; on the otlier hand, the son of a 
member of the league had to pay but five 
shillings and threejience. The Flemish 
Hansa in London, which flourished during 
the thirteenth century, was not so mucli 
injured in aft(‘r yc^ars by the German 
Hansa. mo(l(*llcd after it, as by the English 
Sta])le (iuild and the Company of Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers that sought to make 
the trade in cloth and wool national and 
to wrest it from the hands of the foreigners. 

AnotluM' tyiie of mercantile association, 
which as early as the twelfth century had 
bi'gun to extend its influence over the 
central and northern nations of the conti¬ 
nent, d(*veloped in the South of Europe. 
^ , Ever since the time of the 

ermany s (Vusades the stream of Tn- 

_dian, Levantine, and Italian 

commodities that flowed 
from South to North had been growing 
wider and wider. Before the time of the 
('rusades a byway of the Orit.'nlal trade 
had jiassed through Russia to the Baltic 
Sea. and extended west as far as England. 
Moreover, during these earlier times pro¬ 
ducts of foreign zones also reached the 
North irom Southern h'rance. Germany 
was then practically untouched by the 
routes of the world’s commerce, for this 
was the period of a quadrangle of 
routes—unfortunate for Germany—the 
Mediterranean, French, Baltic-North Sea, 
and Russian. Germany suffered severely 
because of her unfavourable situation in 
res])ect to the routes of the world’s com¬ 
merce until well into the twelfth century. 

There can be no doubt that it is right to 
ascribe the economic backwardness of Ger¬ 
many, her long continuance as a country 
of agriculture and raw products, and her 
late transition to modern trade conditions 
to the fact that she was so long excluded 
from a share in the world’s commerce. 
But during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries a rai)id change set in. The 
jiroducts of the south that had been ac¬ 
cumulating in the Italian markets sought 


the shortest and least dangerous route to 
the markets of Central and Northern 
Euroj)e, and found it in the overland 
route through Cjermany. Once more then^ 
was an accumulation of goods in ttfe 
F^lemish towns and at the French fairs, and 
not till then was there an unrestricted 
and general distribution. Like the 

wk *k ancient world, the world of 

Where the 

a IMS balance of its account with 
Led Europe ^^erchants of the tropics 
in gold. It w^as due to the ingenuity 
of the Italitins that this balance dimin¬ 
ished in ratio to the total of exchange 
until in the fifteenth century the produce 
of Euro])ean, and after the sixteenth 
century that of American, mines ren¬ 
dered the flowing of ])recious metals into 
the tropics. wh(mce there was no return, 
almost imperceptible. In their tran.sac- 
tions with eastern countries, with the 
Byzantine Empire and the Mohammedan 
states, all of which had either an un¬ 
satisfactory gold standard or a double 
standard of gold and silver, the Italians, 
Ihova‘n(;als. and Catalonians raj)idly de- 
velo])ed their nudhods of trade and their 
knowledge of financial affairs far in ad¬ 
vance of the rest of Europe. 

Thus, when the Italians journeyed to 
the North, bearing with them the 
products of the South, they carried a 
superior commercial system wherever 
they w'ent— at first as a personal possession, 
a secret of trade, for the exercise 
of which the northern peoples were not 
yet sufliciently mature. As early as the 
twelfth century tw^o forms of mercantile 
association had developed in Italy; 
the “ Commenda,” the original form of the 
later “ silent com])any,” as well as of 
all forms of commission trade, and the 
“ o})en company ” ; to these the stock 
company, which arose from the various 
shipping societies and associations of state 
creditors, w^as added in the fourteenth cen- 
•w* j o . f'^iry. Such companies were 

tih e.stablished not only in Italy 

A foreign lands, 

Middle Ages 

houses w^ere already represented by factors 
or agents; in general, however, during 
the Middle Ages the personal prc.sence of 
the merchant himself was required. 

The Italians established their consulates 
in Northern Europe as they had in the 
East; they occupied their own quarters 
and met together at certain fixed places 
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in the foreign city, just as on the Rialto, or 
in the loggias of their own guild halls. The 
beginnings of the modern stock exchange 
may be perceived in those assemblies, in 
which business concerning money and 
bills of exchange was usually transacted. 

It is certain that the Italians, or Lom¬ 
bards as they were generally called, would 
^ j. have been able to remain 

in foreign countries undis- 
rorbidden without being 

o ns lans (»xj:)osed to the hatred of the 
various native pojuilations had Ihey not 
ventured into the doubtful region of 
money-lending and taking interest. This 
was the boundary line that se])arated 
Christian from non-Christian, the barrier 
set by an age of natural economy, 
thoughtful of the defence of the weak 
and of the consuming masses against 
the advancing age of moiu^y, capitalism, 
and international tra le. So strong was 
the instinct of self-preservation in the 
social organism based on natural economy 
that religion its(‘lf was called \ij)on for 
l)rotection; the Church sought to 
enforce its ])rohibition against taking 

interest on loans of money by threatenirg 
the seveix'st penalties. vStill, at tlu? 
time when the Southern Knrojxians came 
to the North, lending money at interest, 
or, as it was indifferently called, 
usury, was already in full operation. 

Forbidden to the Christians, it became 
a field tor the; commercial activities of 
the Jews, who were also active in mer¬ 
cantile ])ursuits. 

In fact, at the very time that the 
commerce of Southern Europe was in 
the act of ex]landing over the; central 
and north-western portions of thc^ con¬ 
tinent, the financial dominion of the 

Jews was beginning to break do.vn 
under the burden of a detestation 

which had arisen not only from religious 
but also from economic moti\'es. -Thus 
the Lombards came forward in ])lace of 
the Jews. With their su])erior 
* capital they succ'eeded al- 


Oppressed in 
England 


most immediately in control¬ 
ling the money markets of 
countries poor in gold ; but they were 
unable to resist the temptation of succeed¬ 
ing and even outdoing the Jews in the 
profitable business of money-lending. 
For the latter a painful period began, 
during which the nobles protected them 
from extremities and even furthered 
their trade, in order to render them 
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the more fit for a systematic extortion on 
the part of the state, and for various 
other plunderings exercised at times of 
special need, until they were finally 
driven away and banned for all tinu?. 
The Jews W(u*e e.specially unfortunate in 
England, where they were forced to sub¬ 
mit to all manner of indignities from the 
power which was supjiosed to ])r()tect 
them during the reigns of the early 
Plautagenet kings ; their final expulsion 
followeci in i2qo under Edward I. 

But long before this, Christian usiuers 
also had become objecds of hatred to 
the English ])eoj)le : the Cahorsins, rotori- 
ous throughout the whole of Europe, by 
wdiom not only nativc^s of ('ahors, but 
also Southern Europeans in general, are 
to be understood, finally gavc^ tlieir name* 
to usurers of all nationalities. As 
W. J. Ashley says in his “English 
Economic History and Theory,” the 
('aorsini first came' to ICngland in tlie year 
1235 as “ papal merc'hants ”—that is to 
say, as individuals ready to offer a hel])ing 
hand in the collection of ])apal reN'enues, 
and also to assist in sending them to 
p Rome. For this reason it was 

p.. difficult to attack the Cahorsiu.'*'; 

Failed ^ nevertheless, they, and j)ar- 
ticularly the Sienese - a proof of 
the wide application of th(‘ t(‘rm ev^eii 
at that early tinu^—were exiled from 
England by King Henry IH. in 1240. 
Howcvit, the edict proved futile ; they 
remained in the country, acquired pro- 
jHMiy, and successfully jairsued a business 
identical with that of the Jew'ish usurers 
Not until the foundation of the great 
Lombard houses in the fourteenth century 
—by the name Lombards, Italians in 
general, and particularly Florentines, are to 
be understood -were the earlier ('ahorsin 
usurers driven into the background. The 
new banking-houses of the Fardi, Peruzz. 
Frescobaldi, etc., when Edward HI. was 
no longer able to fulfil his obligations in 
1339, made to the crown the loan which 
was destined to have such an influence 
on their own fortunes, as well as on those 
of their native city on the Arno. 

In addition to merchants from Cologne, 
France, Flanders, Italy, Spain, and 
Scandinavia, the “ Easterlings,” from tin* 
German coasts of the Baltic, also came to 
England during the first decades of the 
thirteenth century. If the word ” sterling ” 
is derived from Easterling, it follows that 
the latter term must have been introduced 
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into the English language at a still earlier as they had themselves. The Planta- 
period. The monetary significance of the genets soon began to grant privileges 
term stands in close connection with the not only to single German cities, such as 
memorable reform in the currency that Cologne or Bnmswick, but incidentally to 
took place during the reign of Henry II. all merchants subject to the “ Emperor of 
That the English sovereigns of early Alemannia and the Duke of .Saxony." 
times possessed great power is shown Foreign nations gradually became more and 
by the fact that England alone of all the more familiar with the con- 

nations of Wptern Europe had a uniformly ception—important enough 

regulated coinage during the Middle Ages. p^]!|g*j^****^*^* ^ for them- -of the “associated 
While in other countries the right to stamp German merchants." which 

coins was shared by various spiritual summed up a large number of rights and 
or tem])oral lords and cities, in England the served as a basis for common interests, 
crown was able to guard its exclusive In the meanwhile commercial relations 
privilege of issuing currency. A systematic shi})s were opened between the cilie- 
coinage facilitated both domestic and of the North Sea, Bremen, Emden, 
foreign trade, even if it was to the dis- Hamburg,. Liibeck, etc., and England, 
advantage of the money-changers, whom On paying certain taxes the merchants of 
the foreigners needed to change the money Hamburg acquired in I2b() the right to 
they brought with them into English coin, form a s})ecial Hansa, and in the following 
since foreign money W'as excluded from yvax the merchants of Liibeck received 
the kingdom. On the other hand, it was the same ])rivilege, inasmuch as the closer 
forbidden 1o carry English money out of alliance wiiich had joined together Liibeck 
the country, and thus English merchants and Hamburg on account of their home 
about to go abroad were recpiired to interests also made them allies in foreign 
exchange it for foreign before sailing, countries ; and further, owing to the fact 
Under Henry IT., about 1180, the English that Cologne had lH‘Come WTakened by 
standard ndurruid to the full- domestic disturbances, and consequently 
. weight Caiiovingian i)ound : was no longer able to offer opposition to 
. . the silver penny, the single the common German ])olicy of the Baltic 

in ng an coin, W'as struck, not capitals, the three leagues were incar- 

according to the })roviously accej)ted porated into one league and the three 
West Frankish or French standard of depots into one depot in 1282. 
lighter weight (livre I'ournois), but accord- From this time forth the meeting- 
ing to the heavier East Frankish or place of German merchants in London 
(ierman standard, which had been and England in general was the “Steel- 
retained in Germany since the time of yard" on the Thames, a collection of 
Charlemagne : 240 i)ence to the ]H)und, storehouses and offices wLich the suc- 
the penny having the w'eight of 32 grains cessors of the Hansa, known even in 
of wheat (22.\ grains). Compared to the modern times as the Hansc towns, did not 
standard penny, ]iound. mark and shilling abandon until 1853. The Steelyard was 
were mere units of reckoning until the surrounded by high walls, in which the 
time of the Tudors. This heavy penny heavy gates were kept carefully locked 
of East Frankish standard was called the for fear of attacks. The side facing the 
“ sterling ])enny." Thames w’as open ; a flight of steps led 

But at the end of the twelfth century down to the river ; a wharf with a crane 
the Easterlings themselves, the inhabi- aided in the unloading of goods that 
tants of the German colonial lands wEich ^ were brought directly to the 

had developed on the shores of the Baltic, ^ Met sea-going vessels, 

began to come to England. They must ** Magazines, cellars, offices, and 

have risen to ])ower within a very few dwelling-houses lay within the 

years, for the old-established and ]>rivi- peaceful cloister-like enclosure ; a monastic 
ieged Cologne Hansa, the “ Guild hall," discipline ruled as well among temporary 
opposed them with such violence that the visiters as among the oflicials, who were 
buighers of Liibeck appealed for help to bound to remain at their posts unmarried 
the Emperor Frederic IL, who repri- for ten years. It was only in the great hall, 
manded the Cologne association, giving the common dining-room, and in the 
them to understand that the new arrivals “ Rhenish wine-house " that signs of a 
had the same right to be in England more joyful life were to be seen. 
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THE COMMERCE OF THE NORTH 

AND ACTIVITIES OF THE GERMAN TRADERS 

ITHE organisation of associated communi- Novgorod and Kiev traded with Liibeck 

^ ties of merchants made more progress and Cologne. Now, with Germans settled 

in the east tlian in the west. From the in Wisby this trade grew rapidly in volume 

twelfth century Cierman warriors, priests, and imix)rtance, and at the close of the 

and merchants ha<l been steadily advancing twelfth century the Baltic route had prac- 

in the Slavonic and Finnic countries, semi- tically superseded the uncertain and perilous 

civilised and difficult of access, where, far communication by land over 

more than in well-regulated Engkind, they * restless and unsettled Poland, 

were thrown back ii])on self-jn'otection Many things contributed to 

or such aids as treaties and agreements the success of German colonisa- 

mighl bring, ('limate, rac(% and religion in tion on the Baltic islands. Both Germans 
tli(‘se lands were new and strange to them, and Got landers were fearless mariners, 
but their energy and daring made way Then as n(.)w the Russians of pure Slavonic 

against all hindrances. d(‘scent disliked the sea. And although 

The most cel(‘brat(‘d settlement of these Viking adventurers had founded a Russian 

Cierman pioneers of trade was that of dynasty, the rulers, so lar from leading their 

Wisby, tfie ca])ital of the Swedish island new subjects into maritime activity, were 

of Gotland. Mainly, this settlement was rapidly absorbed into Russian ways of life, 

ol Westphalian origin, and to this day Feeble attempts were made now and then 

the ruins of Wisby attest the influence to create a Russian sea trade. But they all 
of the Westjdialian style of architecture. failed. By the end of the twelfth century 
Looking Irom the steep cliffs, one sees the itinerant Ckrman and (k)tlandic mer- 
old city enclosed by its great wall facing chants made their way direct to Novgorod 

. the sea, while ruins of the forty- from Wisby, and in many Russian towns 

the\uddle towers and eighteen settlements of Germans and Giotlanders 

* * churches, and the lolty old founded markets, built churches, and 

Marien Kirche rising high above established merchant courts, 

the surrounding houses, and St. Nicholas’s Great Novgorod was known to the 
with its rose-windows and its lighthouse- Germans as Naugarden and to the Got- 
gable, show us what Wisby in the Middle landers as Holmgard. As Liibeck was to 
Ages must have been—a miniature ])re- (Germany, so was this strange mart to 
sentrnent of Europe organised on the Russia. With its vast suburbs it was a 

bases of religion, trade, and war. republic rather than a city.. It was the 

The poj)ulation of Wisby was composed common meeting ground for all who jour- 

oi Swedes and Germans. Here, unlike neyed by the great waterways which 

elsewhere, the (jcrmans had no separate opened up internal Russia to commerce, 

civic establishment, no de})Ot, no guild- The German colony clustered round St. 

hall, no Steelyard. But difference of race Peter’s Church, the native merchants met 

and creed made an impassable barrier at the Church of St. John the Baptist. At 

between them and the native Gotlanders. ^ ^ the head of this incongruous 

They had to maintain themselves by ^ community stood elective 

active and ceaseless vigilance, for the ])rinces, subject, however, to 

Gotlanders were no mean commercial ^ the control of the Vetsche, or 

rivals. Long before the Germans came to j>o])ular body, in all affairs of moment. 

Wisby these daring seamen had coasted The great fairs were flocked to from all 

into every creek and cranny of the Baltic, sides. The city was the emporium of East 

had opened up internal trade with Russia, and West. Every winter and every 

had visited German markets, and had summer the crowd of foreign traders filled 

made Wisby the emporium through which the streets, and from the babel of tongues 
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a rude jargon of business was evolved. 
In Greek orthodox countries all Western 
Europeans were cidled “ Latins,” and 
Latin churches and buildings, not only in 
Novgorod but also in Riga, Vitebsk, and 
Smolensk, show that along all the great 
rivers and their watersheds merchants from 
Liibeck and Wisby had made their way. 
Russia's • German and Gotland mer- 
Trade chants who established them- 

Monopoly 

did not obtain free rights of 
settlement as in England, for the Russian 
merchants, organised into associations, and 
assured of the siip])ort of the native popu¬ 
lation, which was hostile to foreigners, 
never lost their gras]) of the monopoly of 
domestic trade. The native retail dealers, 
and even th(' I*rincc of Novg()rod himself, 
were compelled to avail themselves of the 
.s(‘rvices of Russian jniddlemen in their 
transactions with foreign merchants. Only 
the Church traded directly with the 
foreigners. 

Nowhere else' did the Germans en- 
(’ounter such a difficult task from the very 
beginning as in Novgorod. The constant 
dangers to whicdi tlu'y were ex])osed 
demanded of them the closest of union and 
the strictest of disci])line. The oldest list 
of the house-rules of the German yard, 
the often enlarged and altered Novgorod 
” Skra,” was drawn up in the fourteenth 
century. At first the superintendents of 
the St. Peter’s depot, the two ” aider- 
men,” were elected from the winter or 
summer voyag(‘rs to Novgorod, irresj^ec- 
tive of the city from which they came. 

The profits of the dcj?ot were sent to the 
Bv. Peter’s chest of .St. Mary’s Church in 
Wisby, and in all doubtful points of law 
appeal was made to the council of Ger¬ 
mans in Gotland. During the course of 
the thirteenth century the city of Liibeck 
won a signal victory over her rival in 
acquiring the management of the Nov¬ 
gorod depot. From this time forth the 
I -k f posts of aldermen were alter- 
” / nately held by merchants of 

Prosperity 

officials elected were responsible 
to their mother cities only, although the 
chief aldermen had power over life and 
death. The profits of the association were 
sent to Liibeck, and the high court of the 
league at this city, the authority of which 
was supreme over the entire Baltic 
colonial region, became the final court of 
appeal for the Novgorod depot also. 
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Liibeck did not succeed in accomplishing 
her designs without opposition, nor did 
she henceforth remain undisturbed in her 
supreme position; Riga, the ambitious 
head of the cities of Livonia, also strove 
to obtain the leading place. 

During the thirteenth century the 
relations between the German merchants 
and the l^ussians repeatedly became so 
strained that the cities of Germany were 
compelled to exercise the sharpest coercive 
measure at their disposal, the interdiction 
of trade—that is to say, the suspension of 
all business with the penalised country. 
This took ])lace, for exam])le, in 1268- 
1260. Inasmuch as the Russians finally 
yielded to the demands of the Germans, 
the voyages to Novgorod were resumed in 
1270. Liibeck first obtained the leader¬ 
ship, to which it now laid claim in all 
regions, in the eastern s])her(‘ of Giuman 
commercial activity. After the embargo 
on trade with Russia was iimcwed, in 1278, 
Liibeck contracted an alliance with tlu' 
Germans of Gotland and the merchants of 
Riga against all countries that were in a 
position to injure the traffic from the 
Travc to Novgorod, one of the numerous 
^ leagues formed by cities of 

various n^gions, and dissolved 
S renewed at intervals, until 

^ in the fourteenth century they 

assumed a more settled character. In 
general, even in later iinu'S the h^sser 
alliances were more imi>ortant and effec¬ 
tual than the great league of all cities 
engaged in the German northern trade, 
calleil by preference the Hanseatic League, 
and always more theoretical than real. 

Liibeck and Baltic North Germany did 
not long re^yiain content with their 
successes in Wisby and Novgorod alone. 
In the thirteenth century relations with 
the Scandinavian kingdoms had become 
of the greatest im})ortance. 

Commercial development progressed far 
more smoothly in Sweden than in other 
countries. Some time after the Germans 
had first set foot in Gotland and Oeland 
they settled in Sweden itself, and ob¬ 
tained for themselves in the new cities, just 
then beginning to develop, a position of 
complete equality with the native popula¬ 
tion. Stockholm, the new capital, founded 
in the twelth century, was decidedly 
German in character. &erman merchants 
supplied the Swedes with luxuries from 
the south, worked the mines of Atvida and 
Falun on their own account, and bought 
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up the iron of the forest smithies. By the 
end of the thirteenth century they pos¬ 
sessed important privileges, such as ex- 
em])tion from taxes, rights of settlement, 
protection against the rights of wreckage 
and against piracy. But the land was ])Oor, 
and trade was consequently very slight. 
Relations with Denmark, which never 
ceased its endeavours to obtain 
dominion over the Baltic, were 
of far greater im]>ortance, 
although more subject to dis¬ 
turbances. Denmark’s claim to commercial 
power was su]q)orled chiefly by her 
geograj)hical situation and extension. In¬ 
asmuch as the Danes were in possession of 
the ])rovinces of Schonen and Halland, in 
Southern Sweden, they dominated the 
waterways leading from the North Sea to 
the Baltic. They were able to open and 
close the stiaits to the dwellers on the 
North Sea who desired to exclude Liibeck 
and the other Baltic ]>orts from the North 
Sea, and in like manner they could either 
bar or unlock the Sound and the Great 
Belt to the Easterlings. Hence it became 
one of the earliest endeavours of Liibeck 
—an endeavour never abandoned and 
never achieved, cxce])t for a few brief 
intervals—to obtain possession of the 
straits in order to keep the western races 
out of the Baltic, and the (iotlanders, and, 
if ])ossible, the merchants of all German- 
Baltic sea]K)rts, out of the North Sea. 
Liibeck desired to monopolise the entire 
trade betw(;en the two seas, to be the one 
centre of all commerce carried on between 
the east and west of Northern Europe. 

.Since the straits between the North Sea 
and the Baltic were not seldom impassable, 
Liibec.k fell back on her favourable 
geograi)hical location, and rendered the 
moderately long overland road through 
Holstein accessilile ; in fact, a considerable 
jiortion of the trade between East and West 
passed over this commercial route. In 
consequence of the construction of the 
Stecknitz Canal in the four- 
e anis teenth century, an uninter- 

thL"G.rmI«r waterway, quite larp 

enough to accommodate the 
moderate-sized vessels used in the Middle 
Ages, stood at the disposal of commerce. 

In the course of the thirteenth century 
the Danish kings granted, at first to single 
cities, and later to merchants from all 
parts of the German Empire, exemption 
from wreckage rights, tolls, and taxes. 
Thus the idea that members of German 


commercial associations were to be looked 
upon as privileged individuals became 
firmly rooted in that country also. Al¬ 
though trade in Denmark itself was of 
little importance, the right to settle in 
Schonen, a Danish dependency in Southern 
Sweden, was of the very greatest value to 
the merchant. The southern coast of 
Sweden was the centre of the herring 
fishery carried on by Liibeck and its 
Baltic neighbours, as well as by Bremen, 
Hamburg, and the sea})orls of the Low 
Countries. Smoked or salt fish formed 
the chief article of the inland trade of these 
cities. Moreover, the Baltic herring was 
a valuable commodity even in foreign 
markets in those days of strict ecclesiastical 
fasting regulations. The great fishing settle¬ 
ments were situated in the neighbourhood 
of .Skanor and Falstcrbo, then flourishing 
trading places, although now almost 
unknown. Gustav Freytag has described 
the life at the fishing towns as follows : 

There, on the shore between the castles of 
Skanor and Falsterbo the Germans had marked 
off the land over which tlieir rif^hts extended, 
and where the banners of tlieir cities waved, from 
Danish territory by a moated rampart and 
palisade. Each city or company 
Life at had its own station, or “ vitte,” 
the Fishiag measured out to it in rods on the 
Towns valuable ground, and each station 
was in turn surrounded by poles 
l)(*anng the coat of arms of its owners. 
Within each vitte stood the stone houses in 
which the herrings were smoked and salted, 
the piles of wootlen casks, and the huts for 
fishermen and labourers ; and each was governed 
according to the law of its own city, administered 
by a merchant of standing, ajipomtetl annually. 
The superintendence of the whole was in the 
hands of the Prefect of Liibeck, except that 
capital cases were reserved to the representative 
of the King of Denmark. All details were 
regulated according to a certain standard, the 
size of the casks, the length of the fish ; the 
quality of the w'ares w'as unch'r the supervision 
of inspectors. The shore w'as deserted for the 
greater part of the year ; only the armed watch¬ 
men and their dogs were then to be seen. But 
during the fishing season, between St. James’s 
Day and Martinmas, the fleets of the North Sea 
and Baltic companies came like endless flocks of 
sw'ans ; the strand echoed with the bustle of 
busy workmen ; thousands of fishing-boats lay 
with their nets in the sea day and night, and for 
the night haul torches blazed along the entire 
coast. On the Shore, rope-makers and coopers 
laboured, and the merchant stored away his 
goods in the wooden huts. There, between 
mountains of fish, in the midst of salt and smoke, 
the most costly wares of the Continent—silks 
and wines of the South, cloth of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and spices of the Orient—were sold as at a 
great fair. The hastily freighted vessels made 
three trips each season to the mainland and back ; 
at the beginning of each October the shores were 
again deserted. 
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In Norway, the classic home of the 
Vikings, the stormy impulses of byggne 
centuries were gradually disa]:)])caring at 
the lime of the develo])ment of the (German 
Hansa. Foreigners—Englishmen, Frisians, 
and Low Germans—brought to Norway, 
as poor in population as in ]nx)ducts, 
the petty wares for which its inhabitants 
could afford to pay. The fisheries also 
enticed foreigners into Norwegian waters. 
The fish trade, especially traffic in dried 
codfish, was concentrated in Bergen. 

Germans, chiefly merchants of Lfibeck 
and Hamburg, acquired at first only the 
most general privileges—freedom from 
wreckage law, unim])eded trade with both 
natives and foreigners, rights of residence 
and settlement, equality with the domestic 
])0]nilation in the courts. Although the 
beginnings of the settlement of German 
merchants in Bergen took ]dace as early as 
the thirteenth century, the Norwegian trade 
did not reach the zenith of its development 
until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The ])oint at which the sharply defined 
and limited trade of the Noith of Euro])e, 
especially that of the Low Germans, came 
TK G contact with the world’s 

M commerce was at Bruges, the 

ar e own international market 

Of Bruges 

focus of the Central Euro])ean s})here of 
communication. Here were stored the 
valuable iM'oducts of Western and Southern 
European industry, as well as the mer¬ 
chandise of the Levant. Brug(‘.s, like 
Ghent and Y])reS“and, in fact, almost all 
the towns of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Northern France—was a manufacturing 
city, the chief industries being the various 
branches of cloth-making. 

The ])0]mlation of this industrial region 
was so dense that in Flanders and Brabant 
(Old Belgium) it had been found necessary 
to import foodstuffs ever since the thir¬ 
teenth century. The institution of guilds 
was in lull sway. Even to-day the guild 
and cloth-halls with their towering belfries 
bear witness to the prosi)erity and organi¬ 
sation of the Low Country burghers. In 
the thirteenth century the industrial 
guilds struggled lor representation in the 
magistrates’ courts and city governments. 
The patrician merchants, the “ Poortus,” 
united with the French out of hatred for 
the industrial classes ; Flanders finally 
became a portion of the Burgundian 
provinces of the kingdom of the 
Valois. The trade of foreign merchants in 


Bruges was frequently seriously disturbed 
by conflicts of the different social classes 
of the city, and by feuds with both 
domc.'stic and foreign rulers. 

Binges was indebted to the relative 
proximity of the sea for its commercial 
pros])erity. It was connected with vSluys 
as well as with Damme by waterways. 

, The harbour of Sluys was shallow 
and choked with sandbars ; on 
the Sea other hand, the Zwin, an 
arm of the s('a extending inland 
and navigable as far as Bruges, was 
widened in order to form the future basin 
ol the harbour of Damme. Vast dykes, 
built from ii8o on, ])rotected Bruges Irorn 
the floods ol which wt‘ hear Irequent 
mention in the history of the Netherlands 
ol the Middle Ages. The bulk of the 
merchandise sent to Bruges by sea had 
always to be reloaded on smaller vessels 
before it reached its destination. 

Iffitil later than the thirteenth century, 
jiroducts of the Levant were trans])ort(‘(i 
over land from the* Rhine or from the I'l ench 
markets. It is true that occasionally 
Italian vessels made their wjiy to Flandei s, 
but not until the y(‘ar 1317 was ther(‘ anv 
regular traffic betwetm Italy and the Low 
Countries by sea. Fr'oni time immemorial 
shi])s of Western I'l'ance, S])ain, and Por¬ 
tugal, laden with wine*, had lauded at the 
Flemish coasts. Ti'affic with the (ierman 
cities of the Rhine was also of unknown 
antiquity, certainly of earlier date than 
the a])])eai'ance of Up])er (hnanan mer¬ 
chants and Low (German seafarer's in 
Idander's. The Easterlings finally came 
during the thirteenth century, and were 
granted the same ])rivileges as other 
foreigners, but, no special rights. Margaret 
of Idanders conferred the usual privileges 
ot trade in 1252 ujron “all merchants of the 
Roman Empire who visit Gotland ” ; and 
thereafter, in Bruges also, the Easter'lings 
occu])ied a position of com])lete equality 
with their West German ])redecessors. 
German Nevertheless, the claims of the 

erman associated (ierman merchants 

Methods of 1- 111 i. 1 

^ . were disregarded and resented 

v/oercion • -n 1 i 

m Bruges, and it became neces¬ 
sary for them to retaliate in 1280, temiio- 
rarily removing their magazines from 
Bruges to Arden burg—a means of coercion 
frequently em])loyed in later days. In 
1283 the Germans returned to Bruges, and 
wrested rights upon rights with unrelent¬ 
ing ])ersistcncc until they became a prac¬ 
tically privileged class. 
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A S we have already seen, at the end of the 
thirteenth century German commer¬ 
cial de])ols, in which not only the nearest 
(xcrman cities, but often towns situated a 
lon^ distance off, had a share, were esta¬ 
blished in all tlie nations of Northern 
Europe. In all countries the 
mtu'chants of single cities first 
received rights and i)rivdleges, 
rivi eges finally, the total of these 

special rights was transferred to the great 
com])anies of German traders. The 
necessity for ]')reserving their ])rivileges, 
and also for S(‘ttling all dis])utes among 
themselv(‘s without invoking the aid of 
fort'ign ]lowers, led to a closer union of the 
mei'chants whos(‘ homes were in the 
Enpiire of the Alemanni,” but who lived 
abroad temiioraiily, and to the formation 
of self-governing associations, which re¬ 
mained fixed, in contrast to the constant 
changes that took ])lace among their mem¬ 
bers. All these com])anies, yards, and 
offices retained their indejiendence in 
res]>ect to the mother city as long as 
they were able. They had the ])Ower of 
refusing entrance to whom they chose ; 
then* was yet no union of all tiie towns 
engaged in foreign trade. 

In spite of this, however, in the thirteenth 
century common interests developed be¬ 
tween the mercantile settlements in foreign 
lands and the cities from which they came. 
Indeed, the jnivileges were never granted 
by foreign rulers to individual merchants, 
but to the mercantile inhabitants or 
corporations of their native cities. 
Moreover, aj^peal was made to the courts 
WK ♦K home on all difficult points 
T K seldom 

Securit mother cities, whose 

^ co-operation was indispens¬ 
able, es])ecially in laying embargoes on 
trade and in bringing about temporary 
rernovals of depots, were called upon for 
assistance. However displeasing it may 
have been to the self-governing unions of 
merchants in foreign lands, the fact was 


that the true security of the trader lay 
in the hands of his native city, which, 
therefore, acquired the sujierintendence of 
all foreign dej^ots. The common interests 
by which the cities of the mothei country 
and the de])Ots were bound together 
finally united «'dl the towns ol Germany 
that were engaged in trade in the north 
and had common commercial privileges 
to defend. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century 
leagues of German cities whose merchants 
were engaged in foreign trade had been 
formed. The history of this century 
was characierised by a strong tendency 
towards federation. The dt*cay of im- 
])erial power under the later Hchen- 
staufiens comptdled many cities threatened 
by warlike nobles to join together for the 
protection of their ])olitical rights and 
economic interests. The majority of the 
leagues were limited in area or time, 
A nk k * although easily renewed when- 
A Check to necessary. Since the fall 

Advane'e * Henry the Lion there had 
been no ruler in North Germany 
capable of offering ojijiosition to a foreign 
enemy. The empire left the North to 
its fate when Waldemar the Great ex¬ 
tended his ])ower over the Baltic and the 
new colonial regions. This advance of 
Denmark was checked by a league of 
which Liibeck also was a member ; the 
battle of Bornhoved secured room for 
develo]uncnt to the German Baltic regions 
for many years. 

During the following years of peace the 
towns and principalities of Northern Ger¬ 
many ra])idly increased in strength ; the 
“ Dominium maris Baltici and supremacy 
in Northern European commerce was 
transferred to the Germans. Now began 
the long list of leagues and compacts 
entered into by cities bound together by 
common interests, and whole groups of 
communities closely united by common 
interests were established. As early as 
1241 Liibeck and Hamburg had entered 
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inlc a treaty, pledging each other to 
])rotect the entrance to the Elbe and other 
rivers from pirates. As allies, they waged 
war in I25() and cleared the coasts of the 
sea-robbers. Other cities bad at times 
made similar alliances. But each city 
went its way, and often at critical moments 
would adopt a ])olicy different from that 
of its allies. This was sometimes due to 
ct/iiijmlsion ; for all the towns were not 
free cities of the em])ire, but were under 
some reigning house, and at best were 
only semi-inde])endcnt. The Pomeranian 
towns were under the dukes, Rostock 
belonged to the house of Schwerin, Ham¬ 
burg to the counts of Holstein, and so 
with many others. 

Then there weie the great ecclesiastical 
cities governed by bishops or archbishops. 
No general bond was possible in such 
circumstances. The cities were involved 
in the wars and quarrels of their rulers. 
Thev struggled for a ])osition of direct 
relation to tlie empire, and in lime under 
this constitutional demand they won 
many j^rivileges and immunities, i)ut until 
the 7 'reaty of \Vest])halia their ])lace in 
•Tk r' itttperial economy was ill- 

c rca (ifhned and uncertain. Many 
oogne groui)s were formed for 

common undertakings. 1 here 
were grouiis of West])halian cities, of 
Zuyder Zee citic's, of Pomeranian, Prus¬ 
sian, and vSaxon cities, of cities which were 
bisho]>rics and of cities which were mere 
markets ; but all these groujis were 
separate and self-de])end(‘nt, in no way 
forming ])arts of a common league. 

After the great Cologne Chiion of i^f)/ 
a general league seemed for a time ])Ossil)le. 
As})irat ions for such a league were felt 
evervwhere. The cities, separated as they 
had been by rivalries and feuds, saw that 
commercial interests iiointed to common 
action in many ways. 'I'he security ot the 
seas, the settlement of dis]nites, the 
protection .of traders in foreign lands, 
were all matters of common concern. 
But no serious attem])t to give sha])e and 
body to these i)ur])oses was mafle by 
any city except Tubeck. Again and 
again Liibeck had invited the other 
cities to form a real league. Her own 
interests coincided, with the general in¬ 
terests of all. And from the Cologne 
Union onwards Liibeck laboured inces¬ 
santly to bring about this desired result. 
By strict terms of compact in Hanse 
arrangements, by convoking general 

E 


assemblies, by inscribing names of 
members in a common roll, by statutes, 
ordinances, and bylaws, she gradu^H * 
attained this ideal ; but in s])ite of the 
glamour that can be exercised by a name 
or a conce])tion, even by a dream, there 
was no Hanseatic assiunbly that can be 
])roved to have been attended by all 
the cities, no resolution by 
which all the towns usuallv 

of Modern • , i tr ^ • 

. . considered Hanseatic were 

Historians , , i i * n 

bound, no membership roll 

in accordance with which regular contri¬ 
butions flowed in from all sid(‘s, no 
universally recognised statute, no common 
])oiicy of defence, and no war in which all 
the members were engaged. 

In short, the so-called Hanseatic 
League was a union of cities, similar 
in every resjiect to the union of (ierman 
states called the Holy Roman Emiiire. 
'Ihe same tendency to the grand style 
was shown not only in the artistic, but 
also in the ])olitical and economic, models 
of this agt‘. Tlu‘ misconce])lion into 
which the majority of modern historians 
have lallt'ii arises from the fact that they 
all atteni])! to measure the media;val 
Hansa, which was com])letely in harmony 
with the spirit of its age, according to the 
stand?»rd of modern ideas of confedera¬ 
tions. They imagine that the old towns 
took the field at the suggestion of Liibeck 
quite as unanimously as the various 
divisions of the army of the confederate 
(iermaii states advanced against the 
French in 1870. 

Liibeck was no Athens, and the Hansa 
was not a Delian League. An attempt to 
introduce the (dvek idea of hegemony 
and alliance in war into a desc ription of 
Hanseatic affairs would result in a meie 
caricature. Had 1 dibeck been as ])owerful 
as Athens of the fifth century n.c., 
])erhaps then she would have been able to 
enforce the coercive measures without 
which it is im])ossible to create a com- 
munity of ])olitical individuals. 

^ However, the coercive powers 

Fell of the Hansa never attained 

to complete development, and 
the league fell because of their inadequacy. 
Nevertheless, the cities of the league 
were by no means unwarlike. All were 
constantly obliged to defend themselves 
against foreign princes and their own 
feudal superiors, against ])illage by land 
and piracy by sea, against their sister cities; 
and the spirit of war was continually 
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aroused by internal dissensions. For 
all that, they were always weak from a 
military point of view ; and the only reason 
why it was ])ossiblc for them to accom- 
])lish anything of a warlike nature was 
because at that time things were not 
much better with the forces of their ruling 
houses, even the large kingdoms. Since 
. Liibeck ])ossessed little more 

average of military 
power and ability, it is quite 
° evident that an energetic 

leadership, such as once had been exercised 
by Athens, Sparta, or Rome, was out of 
the question for her. Liibeck as a free 
im])erial city was su])erior to her confed¬ 
erates only from a di])lomatic ])oint of 
view, for the reason that she was not 
exposed to the ham])ering ])aternal inter¬ 
ference of a nngning prince. This circum¬ 
stance heightened the re])utation of the 
city on the Trave even in foreign lands. 

The Hansa cannot be likened to a Hel¬ 
lenic League, not merely because of the 
weakness of the leading power, but by 
reason of the de])endence of the individual 
cities of the union. The Greek federations 
were alliances of cities which were 
independent states ; the city leagues of 
the Middle Ages, especially the Hansa, 
were associations of towns, all subject to 
an emperor, and, with but few exce])tions, 
to an immediate lord as well ; thus they 
were never in a ])osition to act inde¬ 
pendently except when the })Ower of the 
ruling ])rince had been overthrown. 

The Prussian towns, lor exam]de, were in 
the iron gras]) of the Teutonic Knights for 
a century and a half, and had no ()])j)or- 
tunity for self-de])endent action until the 
fall of the order as a ])Ower. Membership 
in the Hansa was of no benefit either to a 
town or to its confederates, in case the 
policy and interests of a feudal su])erior 
imposed upon it a definite and unalterable 
attitude in regard to political affairs. 
When asked what were the character- 
istic features by which a Hanse 
town was to be recognised, we 
of the Hanse well name more than 

owns given by Dietrich 

Schaefer—participation in the rights of 
German merchants in foreign countries. 
If one were to enumerate all the cities that 
at least some time during their histories 
have been looked upon as members 
of the Hansa—in later times, when a 
permanent membership roll was required, 
it was found expedient to draw up lists— 
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the result would be the respectable total 
of ninety. The geographical region over 
which the various members of the league 
were scattered was also very extensive. 
The northern boundary is formed by the 
North Sea and the Baltic, although 
Gotland, Oeland, and Kalmar were also 
included. The continental southern 
boundary extended from Dinan, through 
Andernach, Gottingen, and Halle, and 
curved downward into the regions of the 
Oder and Vistula to Breslau and Cracow. 
The farthest ])oint to the West was 
marked by the towns of Zealand ; to the 
East, by Reval and Narva. 

Although the territorial groups of cities 
held their convocations with or with¬ 
out inviting neighbour grou})s, Liibeck 
endeavoured to convert the assemblies of 
the Lusatian towns into meetings of all the 
confederated cities taking ])art in foreign 
trade, and to transform these Hanseatic 
conventions, or “ Hansetage,” into pcuiodic- 
ally recurrent administrative eind legisla¬ 
tive bodies of the league. Many such con¬ 
ventions were held, not only in Liibec'k, 
but in other cities. Liibeck issued the 


How the He&se 

Applied 

the Boycott 


invitations, })resided over 
the sittings of delegates, 
and ])reserved the minutes 
as well as the other records 


of the federation. In very few c'ases, how¬ 
ever, were all the invitations acce])ted ; 
and very few assemblies were attended by 
a sufficient number of delegates to deserve 
the name of Hansel age. Pidl attendance 
was impossible, owing to the fluctuating 
character of the federation ; in short, the 


meetings of the league were in i^vt'ry 
respect counterparts to the im])erial diets 
of the Middk? Ages. 

The only means at the disposal of 
the Hansa for the ])ur])Ose of coercing 
refractory members was the boycott, or 
“ Verhansung ”—the suspension, nay, the 
j)revention, of all traffic with the city in 
question, the seizure of its ships, cargoes, 
and other possessions, and the exclusion of 
its inhabitants from the common rights 
enjoyed by all merchants of the league in 
foreign countries ; in other words, non¬ 
admission to the depots and offices of the 
association from Bruges to Novgorod. 
It was a very uncertain means of coercion, 
and, moreover, one that cut both ways. 
The coercive measures adopted against 
foreign powers—suspension of commerce, 
removal of markets, and war—were also of 
the nature of a two-edged sword. It is 
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no wonder that the sober merchants of 
the Middle Ages infinitely preferred the 
most interminable negotiations to action, 
which as a rule led to nothing but their 
own damage. The Hanseatic ])oliticians 
always dis])layed remarkable dexterity and 
tenadty in their negotiations. Woe to 
the o})ponent when the Hansa ])Ossessed 
any written evidence against him ! With 
a document in their hands, and with all 
their chartered rights behind them, they 
wearied their enemi(‘S into submission. 
The Hanseatic envoys were indebted 
for not the least ])art of their diplomatic 
successes to the advantage which results 
from a narrow line of thought, and ])er- 
sisteiicy in always returning to the ])oint 


of de])arture. 

Tliat the Hanse leagues made such 
headway during the fourteenth century, 
and that any ])ractic;d results were at¬ 
tained, was due entirelv to their enemies. 
They were drawn into the affairs ol the 
Scandinavian kingdoms against their will, 
and war alone a.ssisted them to the degree 
of unity of which tluyv were caj)able. It 
may be said to their credit that the\ jkjs- 
‘ st'SSiHl at least a little heroism 

Tradesmen offset to their bourgeois 

narrow-mindedness. So long 
as a men hant was compellecl 
to breathe sea air and face the dangers ot 
long voyages, he could not grow altogether 
blind and stu])itl in the semi-darkness 
of retail slio])s and herring magazines. 
Robbers and ])irates forced him to be 
constantlv on his guard, and the hostile 
inihabitants of foreign cities caused him to 


in the School 
of War 


s})ring to arms whenever their ill-will 
against the privileged strangers burst into 
flame-~an event which the nnscru])ulous 
and overbearing conduct of the Hanseatics 
made by no means rare. In short, the 
medi.eval tradesman had not much holiday 
from the school of war. 

The halt in the development of Den¬ 
mark which followed the clef eat of Walde- 
mar the Cireat at Bornhoved in 1227, 
and which proved to be of such advantage 
to the Baltic colonies of Germany, came 
to an end during the times of King Eric 
Menved (1285-1319). Not only did Den¬ 
mark resume her earlier plans of expan¬ 
sion, but the counts of Holstein and the 
margraves of Brandenburg also aspired to 
a share in the Dominium maris Baltici.” 
For five hundred years dominion over 
the Baltic was contested from two different 
points of ^^ew ; from the mercantile— 


as in the case of the Hanseatic League— 
and from the financial-political. To , 
occupy the harbours, coasts, and sea])or>^,’ 
to open them to commerce or to close 
them, as expeditmey demanded, and to 
be ])aid for doing it, were the objects 
hehl in view by all ])rinces, great and small, 
who dwelt on the Baltic or who were 
endeavouring to advance to- 


Denmark’s 
Rule on 
the Baltic 


such an end in mind that Count 
Gerhard of Pldn built a tower 
at the mouth of tht‘ Trave in defiance of 
Liibeck, just as Waldemar II had already 
done ; Count Gerhard also occu})icd the 
n^gion of comme rc ial roads Ixdween Ham¬ 
burg and Liibeck in J 306, in older to rob the 
merchants by compelling them to pay him 
for the escorts which he forct'd u])on them. 

During the same jxu'iod the Ascanian 
line of Brandenburg once more, as in 
1283, adv^anced against the Lusatian 
cities and the Pomeranian ])rinccs, who 
immediately looked to Denmark for hel]). 
The lords of Mecklenburg and Pomerania 
could not do otherwise than ac'knowledge 
(h(‘ suzerainty of Denmark ; Rostock, 
(ireifswald, and Stralsimd became as good 
as Danish c ities. And when in 1307 Liibeck 
also became su])ject to th(‘ ])rotectorate 
of King Ih'ic for ten years, and even 
arranged an annual tribute, it looked 
very much as if the Baltic states were to 
become entirely alienated from the Holy 
Roman Em])ire. 

But Eric was a very inca])able ruler, 
and unable to retain his new territories. 
The Baltic towns freed themselves from 
the dominion of Denmark, and got a high 
])rice for their return to their former lords. 
After the death of Eric the whole of Den¬ 
mark was under German influence. The 
new king, Christopher IL, was ex])elled 
from the country, and Count Gerhard von 
Reiidsburg of Holstein, called by his 
countrymen “ de grote Ghert,” and by 
the Danes “ the bald-pated count,” be- 
_ came regent in the minority 

Denmark ward Waldemar III. 

the Prtie of Southern Jutland, 

Germany Schleswig, was already 

united to Holstein. When Christopher II. 
attem])ted to regain his kingdom, and was 
once more repulsed, Gerhard the Great 
called to his aid the nobility of North Ger¬ 
many, who thereu])on took possession of 
Denmark as a welcome prize. The Danish 
entanglements, however, were not favoured 
by the Hanse towns. When Magnus, King 
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of Sweden and Norway, who had ill- 
treated them in Bergen, occupied Schonen, 
Halland, and Blekingcn, adjacent to 
Denmark, they feared that the fishing- 
Stations would be rendered inaccessible 
to them ; nevertheless both Easterlings 
and Westcrlings received a confirmation of 
their old rights and ])rivileges in the towns 
, and fishing-villages of Southern 
g” Sweden in 1336. Lubeck, 

Sh'*^'**^**^ whose star had in 1310 seemecl 
about to set, was again, a 
decade later, playing the leading ])art in 
all negotiations with the northern rulers 
and the German lords. 

“ Do grote Ghert ” was murdered at 
Randers in 1340 when at the height of his 
power ; and to this day the Danes sing 
the praises of his assassin, Niels Ebbenson, 
as the av<‘nger of their nation and their 
deliverer from the ignominy of foreign 
rule. Christopher’s youngest son, Walde- 
mar IV., Atterdag, now took ])ossession 
of the kingdom, su])portcd by the Lusatian 
grou]), which eilso aided him in expelling 
the Holstein nobility and in forcing the 
counts of Schauenburg back across the 
Eider. Waldemar regained I’jossession of 
Zealand and Fiinen, and successfully with¬ 
stood the Em])eror Charles IV. when, after 
conquering Brandenburg, he revived the 
Baltic schemes of the Ascanian margraves. 

The priiict.'s of Mecklenburg were once 
more com])elled to acknowledge the 
feudal supremacy of Denmark, in spite 
of the fact that the emperor had made 
them dukes and looked ui)on them as 
vassals of the em])ire. Only the distant 
province of Esthonin was, on ])ayment of 
a sum of money, resigned by Waldemar to 
the Teutonic Knights. No turther pro- 
s})ects were 0])en to the Danes on the 
continental side of the Baltic ; it would 


have been difficult to gain any ground 
against the power of the emperor and the 
Teutonic Order. On the other hand, 
0])portunitics for reconquest and for the 

'Ti. » # A acquisition of new territories 

The Restored 

r* w breaking out of dissen- 

sions m the realm of King 
Magnus of Sweden and Norway. Leagued 
with North German ])rinces, Waldemar 
regained Schonen, Halland, and Blckingen 
in 1360. The kingdom of Gorm the Old 
and Waldemar the Great was again 
restored to its former power. To the 
horror of- the Lusatian towns, who had 
shortly .before concluded a treaty with 
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Waldemar Atterdag, the king turned 
against Oeland in 1361, conquered Born¬ 
holm, set sail for Gotland, and before 
any ste])s could be taken in its defence 
captured this most imjiortant island. 

Defeated before their city by his fierce 
knights, the citizens of Wisby oi)ened the 
gates to the victor ; Waldemar, however, 
preferred to consider the city as taken 
by storm, and refused to enter it except 
through a breach knocked in the wall 
by his retainers, that so he might hav(“ 
the right to exact enforced contributions 
from the burghers. As for the fabulous 
wealth of Wisby, an old song has it that 
the (}otlanders measured gold by the 
hundredweight, that ])recious stones were 
playthings, that the women s])an with 
golden distaffs, and that the ])igs wine 
given to drink out of silver troughs. 1'he 
last es})ecially seem to have fired the 
imaginations of the Danish ironsi<ies who 
followed Waldt.'inar on his ])lundering 
ex])edition. 'Phe king of the Danc-s and 
Wends henceforth si vied himself king of 
the (ioths or Gotlanders also. But the 


prosperity of Gotland had vanished, never 


Vanished 
Prosperity of 
Gotland 


to return. Howtwer, it is quite 
certain that Wisby could not 
have continued to maintain 
itself as a centre of trade even 


under more favourable circumstances, for 
the towns of Livonia—Riga, for exam])le 
—had already begun to show far greater 
powers of dcveUqunent. 

The con(|ucst of Schonen and Gotland 
was a severe blow^ to the Easterlings, and 
by no means a matter of indifference to 


many a western city. Envoys from 
the various Lusatian and Prussian towns 


assembled at Greifswald resolved on a 


trade embargo against Denmark, and 
agreed to the raising of a war tax. In 
addition to the cities, the kings and princes 
of the countries of the Baltic coast were 


also roused to action by the conquests of 
Waldemar. Thus, six weeks after the 


capture of Wisby an alliaru'e ^^as entered 
into by the majority of the German towns, 
by the kings of Sweden and Norway, and 
the counts of Holstein, in order “ to re¬ 
establish the balance of power between 
the Baltic nations, and to strengthen the 
position of the Hanse towns in Schonen. 
In order to allow for the possibilities of 
conquest, they pledged the entire southern 
coast of Sweden, together with the castles 
of Helsingborg, Skanor, and Falsterbo, to 
the kings.*’ The Hanseatic fleet first 



RISE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


turned toward Helsingborg. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1362 it put to sea alone, before the 
allied princes had completed their ]>repara- 
tions, and suffered a crushing defeat. The 
burgomaster of Liibeck, John Wittenborg, 
who had been in command, atoned for his 
ill-fortune on the scaffold. Soon the kings 
came to an understanding among them¬ 
selves. V/aldemar’s daughter Margaret 
married Haakon of Norway, and thus the 
first step was taken towards the union of 
the northern kingdoms ; even the cities of 
the Low Countries entered into a special 
treaty with Waldemar. The defeated and 
isolated Easterlings were obliged to agree 
to an unfavourable armistice and condi¬ 
tions of ])eace. The league was practically 


sentatives of Lubeck, Rostock, Stralsund, 
Wismar, Kulm, Thorn, Elbing, Kampen, 
Elborg, Hardwick, Amsterdam, and Briel 
instituted the celebrated Cologne 
federation of November iith, 1367, in the 
name of the Lusatian, Prussian, Livonian, 
Zuyder Zee, and Dutch cities. No mention 
of the ])articipation of Rhenish-West¬ 
phalian, Frisian, Lower Saxon, or Branden¬ 
burg towns has come down to us. At the 
Cologne assembly a military expedition 
was arranged for the next year, the size 
of contingents as w^ell as the amounts of 
contributions to the cost of the war were 
determined, and every city agreed to the 
imposition of a war tax. In February, 
1368, the Lusatian cities concluded a two 



THE HELSINGBORG CASTLE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


The great combination of towns, chiefly for the purposes of trade, known as the Hanseatic League, found in 
Denmark a serious rival on the sea, and eventually war broke out between that country and the league. Victory 
rested with the traders, and by the Treaty of Stralsund, in 1370, Denmark was brought into subjection to the 
league, and the important Castle of Helsingborg was one of the strongholds which then passed into its possession. 


dissolved on the Peace of Helsingborg, 
in 1365 ; each city washed to procure some 
special advantage for itself, yet none 
received any definite promises from Walde¬ 
mar, not to s])eak ot tangible concessions. 

The impulse towards a fresh alliance 
against Denmark arose in the Prussian 
towns, which could not dispense with the 
passage through the Sound, and had a 
close community of interest with the cities 
of the Zuyder Zee region, of which the 
centre was Kamj)en in Oberyssel. The 
allied cities of Prussia and the Netherlands 
now entered into negotiations with the 
Lusatian group. A general convention 
was arranged to take place in Cologne in the 
late autumn of 1367. Here the rejire- 


years' alliance with the princes of Sweden, 
Mecklenburg, and Holstein, wLo were 
opponents of Waldemar, and also a league 
for one year with the cities of Prussia and 
the Netherlands. 

In the year 1368 the allies captured 
Copenhagen and the strongholds of Jut¬ 
land and Schonen, with the exce])tion of 
Helsingborg, which held out against them 
until the autumn of 1369. A blockade, 
through which the English and Flemings 
also were excluded from Norway, compelled 
Haakon to negotiate for peace; and since the 
movement against Mecklenburg planned 
by Waldemar had also failed to attain its 
hoped-for result, the Danish Council of 
State entered into negotiations with the 
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confederation in 1369, Liibeck representing 
the cities. Peace was declared in 1370, at a 
convention in Stralsiind. This consisted of 
two series of agreements—one economic 
and commercial, and the other political. 
“In respect to the first, the Hansa obtained 
practically all the demands that had con¬ 
stantly been made, now by one city, now by 

another, during the last 
Conditions _ century “ — free - trade 

o c cace o whole of 

Denmark, treedoni from 
strand law, their own jurisdiction over the 
fishing-depots, and reductions in duties. To 
the political changes that resulted from the 
Peace of Stralsund belong the pledging to 
the h^aguc of the most important castles of 
Sf'honen and those situated on tlie Sound— 
Falstorl^o, vSkanbr, Mahno, and Hc^lsingborg 
— -together with the payment of two-thirds 
of the re\enues accruing to them during a 
period of fifteen yt*ars. Waldemar Was 
to recognise the jieace as binding until 
Michaelmas, 1371, by affixing his great 
seal. In case of his abdic ation or death, no 
king was to succeed to the throne of Den¬ 
mark without the ajiproval of the Hansa. 

Although the jirinces allied with the 
Hansa were not satisfied with the terms 
of ])eace arranged by the towns on their 
own responsibility, they were unalile to 
continue the war unassisted, and so they 
too came to terms with Denmark at 
Stockholm in 1371. Waldemar IV. delayed 
the ratification of the Stralsund negotia¬ 
tions to the last moment, and finally 
sealed the treaty only with the small seal, 
obtaining further concessions in addition. 
The managennent of the jiledged castles in 
Schonen was a source of many difficulties 
to the league, the division of the revenues 
especially causing many disputes. When 
Waldemar died, in 1385, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his grandson Olaf, son of his 
younger daughter Margaret and Haakon of 
Norway, who was crowned without the 
formal assent of the Hansa, a final settle- 
^ , ment of Hanseatic affairs 

a emar s probable. However, 


‘ “ Slralsuiifl jjeace with the great 

seal until the Hansa had relinquished their 
claims to the right of ratifying the Danish 
succession. Negotiations of a like nature to 
those of Korscir took place in Kallundborg. 
Haakon of Norway confirmed all the ])rivi- 
leges which had ever been granted in his 
kingdom to the Hansa, and, in addition, 
granted all Hanseatic vessels the right to 
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enter the j)orts of Norway flying their own 
flags, which they were not required to 
lower until landing. 

The Treaties of Stralsund and Korsor 
secured the rights of the Hanse towns in 
Denmark for many generations, and, 
with the exception of the pledging of the 
castles on the Sound, which was only 
for fifteen years, w(‘re on the whole faith¬ 
fully preserved until the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War. The negotiations at 
Kallundborg had also ended in satisfac¬ 
tory terms with Norway, and now for the 
first time the dejiot at Bergen began to 
jiros])er. The foundations of the rights of 
the Hansa were now so firmly fixed that 
the league tri(ul to jirocun^ monojiolies for 
its members in accordance with the 
general aims and ])ur])os(\s of all ])rivi- 
legcd classes and places in the Middle'Ages, 
who looked u])on the accpiisitiun o1 mono¬ 
polies as the final object at which they 
ought to aim. So long as the Leaguers 
held the castles on the Sound this policy 
was feasible ; but when the c'astles were 


restored, monojioly was no longer jiossible. 


Still the 

Union of 
Norwny 
and Sweden 


Hansa by the ajqflication of 
vigorous effort won in open 
coin])etitic)n the ])rc*dc)minant 
position in the Baltic trade. 

All the Hansa cities had not 


joined in the Cologne Conlederation, but 
only those wiioscj trading interests were 
involved. The Peace of Stralsund in ap- 
pearanc'e confirmed the rights of the 
leaguers. But of the two ])ledges given 
for securing these rights, one, the right of 
the Hansa to ratify succession to the 
Danish throne, was only once exerciscxl, and 
the other, the occu})ation of the castles, 
proved of no value, as the cost of upkeej) 
and of ]>oli(>ng the sea absorbed all the 
revenues available from the occupation. 

As the league did not op]:)c)se Olaf’s 
succession, his able mother Margaret con¬ 
firmed the Danish privileges of the Hansa. 
But when Olaf succeeded Haakon of 


Norway, in 1380, and united both crowns, 
he declined to confirm the privileges of 
the Hansa in Norway. Five years later, 
when the castles reverted to Denmark, 
the Hansa was reducx^d to its former jwsi- 
tion as a purely c:ommeicial association, 
and although negotiations went on for 
years, the Hansa failed to better its status 
or to augment its rights. At Olaf’s 
death, in 1387, Margaret ])layed with the 
cities, cajoling and promising, but doing 
nothing to renew their privileges. 




ERA OF HANSEATIC ASCENDANCY 

TO THE DECLINE OF THE GERMAN SEAPORTS 


I N Bruges from an early date German 
merchants had settled and opened fac¬ 
tories. These factories obeyed the mother 
cities from which they had sprung. From 
1360 to 1380 disputes arose, but the 
supremacy of the mother cities was finally 
admitted in Bruges as elsewhere. The 
rights of the Hansa remained in full force 
and eff(K't up to 1560, when the markets 
of Bruges were removed to Antwerp. 
The success of the Hansa w^as due to 
strong measures adoi)ted in 1358, and con¬ 
tinued for a couple of years. An embargo 
w’as laid on trade and the mark(ds were 
tcm})orarily removed to Dordrecht. This 
drastic i)olicy secured for the Hanseatic 
traders the right of free settlement in all 
Flanders. Slight differences arose again 
in 1388, and finally, in 1302, the Germans 
in Bruges w^re firmly i)laced in possession 
of all the trading rights for which they had 
contended, and all subjects of the empire 
w'cre made participators in 
these rights when settled in 
K.ng,Fr.«ndlypj^nders for pur,x>ses of 
trade. In England also, the 
position of the Hansa at the end of the four¬ 
teenth century was becoming increasingly 
difficult; but here, too, the German cities 
succeeded in warding off all dangers. The 
three Edwards were friendly to foreigners, 
and granted them complete freedom in 
both wholesale and retail trade through¬ 
out the entire kingdom, even in the wool 
and metal industries. Richard 11 . also 
confirmed the rights and privileges of the 
Hansa shortly after his accession. But 
during the reign of this weak sovereign 
the national hostility to the commercial 
dominion of foreigners, which until that 
time had been held in abeyance, arose 
in full force. The House of Commons, 
as the representative of the people, in¬ 
duced the king to suspend all the privi¬ 
leges of the Hansa until the latter liad 
cleared itself of various charges preferred 
against it. This was the beginning of a 
long struggle, frequently interrupted, but 


invariably resumed in order, on the part 
of the rising native trade, to free itself 
from the commercial ascendancy of for¬ 
eigners, especially members of the Han¬ 
seatic League. Although at first a battle 
for the markets of England, it soon became 
n t’T A struggle for admission to 
Victor the Northern European 

j markets, a privilege that the 
for Hanseatics would gladly enough 

have kept to themselves alone. The 
English first demanded entrance to the 
Norwegian and Danish centres of trade, 
and then to the Hanse towms themselves. 
The struggle lasted until nearly the end of 
the Elizabethan Age, and closed about 
1600 with the comj)lete victory of England. 

During the reign of Richard II. a pro¬ 
tracted dispute arose on account of the 
position taken by the Hansa in respect to 
all foreigners in NT>rway and Schonen after 
the conclusion of the Peace of Stralsund. 
The English merchants did not submit 
like the other non-German peoples. Now, 
as before, they sailed boldly into the Baltic 
and obtained wffiatever goods they re¬ 
quired without the assistance of the Han¬ 
seatic, especially the Liibeck, middlemen. 
The hostile attitude of the Baltic towms 
was answered by the already mentioned 
temporary suspension of Hanseatic privi¬ 
leges in England. In addition, the English 
demanded an equality of rights in all 
towns and districts of the Hansa. The 
Germans received the usual confirmation 
of their ])rivileges towards the end of the 
year 1380, without having granted full 
reciprocity to the English. The dispute 
„ _ , that followed, made all the 

... B ... more acute through seizures 
r* and embargoes, lasted until 

1388. From this time forth the 
English enjoyed free trade with the Baltic 
seaports. Their merchants organised ac¬ 
cording to Hanseatic models, and elected 
an alderman whose duty w^as to adjust 
differences and to re])re.sent the interests 
of his countrymen in all their dealings 
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with foreigners. Althougli bickering still 
continued between Englishmen and Ger¬ 
mans, even after the agreement of 1388, 
the position of the latter in England re¬ 
mained unaltered. The first of the Lan¬ 
castrian kings, Henry IV., confirmed the 
charters of the Hanseatics on their agreeing 
to an increase in certain enstoms chities, a 
_ _ . pi ocedun^ indispensable to the. 

The Growing government 

ea-power chief feature of Hanseatic- 

Of England relations did not lie in 

the recognition of hn'rncr ])rivileges, f)nt in 
the fact that the league was com})elled to 
grant fn^e play to the growing sea-power 
of England, even while the latter was 
only beginning to develop. 

Towards the end of (he fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the haltic was finally freed from the 
plague of j)irates brought down upon it by 
the war of the Swedish succession. Long 
after Albert had been set free and .Stock¬ 
holm handed over to the Hansa as a })ledge, 
the “ Vitalienbriider ” had continued their 
marauding ex])editions, still remaining in 
the service of the House of Meckkaiburg, 
which had not yet abandoned all hoj)cs 
of regaining ]X)ssession of th(‘ Swcalish 
crown. However, the Vitalienbriider 
removed their headquarters to Wisby, 
although the greater ])art of Ciotland 
continued under the dominion of Margaret. 
They also found j)laces of refuge in the 
Gulfs of Finland and Pjotlinia, and even 
on the coast of PomcTania, but Ro.sto('k 
and Wismar closc'd their harbours to them. 
They were of the greatest injury to the 
associated German merchants. The situa¬ 
tion suddenly becanu' alt(M*(*d when the 
Teutonic Order brought \Visl)y and the 
rest of Gotland under its jurisdiction in 
1398. Ina.smuch as the Lusalian cities 
had just then completed their jxeparations 
for attacking the freebooters, and had 
agreed on the raising of a war tax, and 
since the queen of the three northern 
kingdoms had also taken steps against 
them, the Vitalienlniider left 
in*the* their Baltic hiding-jdace lor the 
North S» North Sea. wliich they now 
made the scene of an activity 
that had absolutely no political motives 
whatever behind it. 

The North Sea had always })irates of its 
own, who were chiefly of Frisian ^nigin. 
During the Hundred Years War robberies 
perpetrated by French and Fmglish buc¬ 
caneers frequently gave th(' Hansa grounds 
for complaint. But now the Vitalienbriider, 
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in addition, disturbed the sphere of 
Western European maritime commerce 
from their new headquarters in Friesland 
Once more the Hansa was obliged to unite 
its merchant vessels bound for the Nether¬ 
lands into fleets of about twenty ships 
each, accompanied by convoy boats. 
Although the league vainly endeavoured 
to obtain the a.ssistance of the cities of 
Flanders, a squadron despatched from 
Tdibeck and Hamburg proved strong 
enough to defeat the Vitalienbriider in tin.'. 
Ems, in Ajiril, 1400. Some of the free¬ 
booters fled to Norway, others sought 
refug<‘ with the counts of Holland ; Init 
Hamburg continued h(‘r camjiaign against 
the pirates until, finally, the chief of the 
buccaneers, Klaus .Stortebeker, was cap¬ 
tured and executed an oftcMi-siing event 
that has long been retained in the memory 
of a jieople otherwise forgetful enough in 
regard to historical occurrences. 

Nevertheless, ])iracy on the North Sea 
continued, and als( > the name of the Vitalien¬ 
briider, who for many years enjo\'ed a 
stH'ond ])eriod of })ros])erity under the self- 
chosen designation Likcndcelcr, or “ e(]ual- 
.. - shanTS.’’ The oc.cujxition of 

ihrLutonic by thcTcutoincOrck'r 

Order source of gn^at anxiety 

to the Hansa, for the order — 
with which the non-Prussian cities of the 
Baltic sought to stand u])on as good t(‘rms 
as ])ossible for the sake of th(‘ir common 
interests • pursued its own special aims, and 
was a very untrustworthy ally; moreover, 
it op])os('d the union of the three northern 
kingdoms, and challenged Margaret of 
Denmark to battle for tlie prditical supre¬ 
macy of the Baltic. 

This caused the Hanse towns, hitherto 
neutral, considerable embarrassment. 
Should they take part in the .struggle 
btdwetm the two powers, or should they, 
as formerly, let events take their course, in 
order to be in a position to offer thcjir ser¬ 
vices as mediators when the right moment 
arrived ? The Teutonic Order would not 
be turned from its design of occupying 
(iotland, and its commercial policy im¬ 
mediately jiroved dangerous to the Hansa. 

The Prussian, and especially the Livon¬ 
ian, towns had always striven in vain for 
equal rights with Wisby and Liibeck in 
Novgorod. Now, as a result of an agree¬ 
ment with Lithuania, an independent 
commercial region previously open to the 
Prussian group alone of the Hanse cities 
was suddenly closed to them also j the 
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founding of a depot in Kovno resulted in 
a competition which threatened to injure 
the trade of Novgorod and Pskoff, and in 
fact did so. The treaty concluded by the 
Grand Master of the Order and Witold, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, on the Sallin- 
werder in 1398 ended the tedious struggles 
which for a long time had ke])t both powers 

. in check. This treaty, so favour- 
Ak able to the Teutonic Order, was 

Abandons Lithuania because 

it was necessary for the lattt'i* 
to protect its rear in view of the impending 
struggle with Russia ; and Prussia was 
(jiiite willing to come to terms now that 
Lithuania had ceased to be a heathen 
land and the seem* of uninteiTuptcd 
reli^,uous wars. 

Although the relations of the two jiowers 
soon became strained again, a fresh 
struggle culminating in the fall of the order, 
this had no lasting effects either on the 
independent trade carri(‘d on by the 
Prussian towns in Lithuania and Poland, 
or on the dejiot at Kovno. When the 
old connection between the Prussian 
Order and its cities was destroyed by the 
dissolution of the former, the latter did 
not seek lor new r(*lations with the other 
Baltic towns,, but ])iirsued their own 
course, which was entirely out of harmony 
with the Lusatian and general Hanseatic 
interests. Tlu*. development of the; federal 
character of tlu^ llansa was ov^er. The 
system of territorial groups of cities 
corresponding to the general develojnncnt 
of the German nation jiioved fatal to the 
beginnings of a common league of Cxcrman 
towns. 

At the very time that the antagonism 
between the tar-seeing commercial policy 
of the Teutonic Order and the narrower 
trade interests of the towns subject to 
it was in process of widening into a gulf 
that could not be bridged over, a new 
competitor for the “ Dominium,” or, rather, 
the Condominium, of the Baltic ap])eared, a 

X . pretender that barred the wav 

The Teutonic ^ r .1 1 x x * xi' 

Order Order-state to the 

in'^Dnn er —Poland-Lithuania, finally 
in nnger united ill 1401. This union was 

a greater source of danger to the Teutonic 
Order than was that of the three northern 
kingdoms. It was impossible for it to 
live with foes on both sides, so it made 
peace with the North, ceding the island 
of Gotland, which it had retained for nine 
years, to Eric, King of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, in return for a small sum 
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of money, in 1407. Previously, however, 
the order had obtained, in 1402, the “New 
Mark “ of Brandenburg from Sigismund 
of Luxemburg in the form of a filedge, 
in order completely to bar the way of the 
Poles to the sea. Further events, such 
as the battle of Tannenbcrg in 1410, so 
ruinous to the order, have but little 
bearing on the jiresent subject. The 
advance of the Western Slavs, who so 
often succeeded in bringing the eastern 
exjiansion of the Teutonic laces to a halt - 
and, indeed, frequently regained extensive 
tracts of land from the latter—was also a 
constant source of injury to the Hanseatic 
League. Owing to their helplessness the 
cities were (‘.ven unable to think of attacking 
Poland ; but, on the other hand, they looked 
upon the catastrophe of Tannenberg as 
having been a desirable check to the 
ambitions of the order. 

The ancient (hecks have told us with a 
shudder of sym]iathetic awe about the 
children of fortune who, lifted up by fate 
and tempted to evil by success, suddenly 
found themselves cast down into the 
depths of misery from the very zenith of 
, „ pros])erity. To these self-de- 

oft the stroying creatures, maddened 

^ by hai^piness, victims of the 

blind powers ol chance, the 
German Hansa certainly did not l)elong. 
The gods did not abru])tly thrust it into 
the abyss after the maimer in which they 
treated the Teutonic Order; but they 
did not permit the league to exjiand or to 
attain to greatm'ss—they hindered its 
progress systematically, as it were, and 
with a most conscientious attention to 
detail. Fate never permitted the (iermans 
of the lowlands to develop their com¬ 
mercial activity beyond a certain point, 
either in rcsjicct to privileges or to area 
controlled. 

Even Nature herself seems to have 
taken part in this general conspiracy 
against them: through an unlooked-for 
caprice she inflicted an injury on their 
trade from which the mercantile politicians 
of the Baltic towns, for all their wi.sd()m, 
were never able to recover. The herrings, 
which, together with the codfish, are 
admirable types of the most stupid of 
gregarious animals, were, at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, unfaithful to the 
regions which since the very earliest times 
they had beep accustomed to visit for the 
j)urpose of sj^awning. Why the herrings 
temixirarily deserted the basin of the 
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Baltic Sea at the beginning of the troubles arose in the Hanse cities. Not 

fifteenth century, to return again and only in respect to commerce and culture, 

again—usually in “ fish“i)eriods,” lasting but politically, the northern and southei»fi 

sixty years—is a question for whicli portions of the Holy Roman hmpirc stood 

history has no answer. Although, in spite in sharp contrast to one another, 

of its wanderings into other seas, the As in the rest of Europe, a patrician class 
herring still remained a fish accustomed to had also devclojicd in the North (iernian 

spawn on the coasts, to be caught in nets, cities, an oligarchy of the rich, who held 

and to be salted, smoked, and dried, Patricians government fast in 

com])letely unconcerned eis to the nation- ricians hands, and laid 

ality of the fishermen, this was by no Hanse Towns inherited, ex¬ 
means a matter of indifference to the elusive right to the nianagc- 

Easteiiings, who were joined by com- ment of all jmblic affairs. As time went on, 

petitors at the fisheries in the slui])e of the upper class became more and more 

the dwelliM's on the North .Sea coasts, now isolated from the lower ranks of the 

that the herrings had turiHul to the waters community. It transmitted its ]n'ivi- 

of England, Scotland and Norway. leges by granting equal rights to its 

In addition to the fisheries, there were dec-*ndan1s; in other words, it became a 

so many different interests to be guarded distinct and separate estate. Members 

that during the fiftei'iith century the of this class were called “ Junkers,” 

Hanse towns, either singly or in groups, and exclusive asseml)lies and ban- 

frec|uently found themselves involved in quets were held in their n'sidences, or 

the most difficult of conflicts. As a ” junkerhofen.” The ])atrician class of 

foundation for closer union, especially the Hanse towns had arisen from the 

between neighbouring citi('s, there existed families of wludesale dealers, and many of 

a common lU'cessity for protecting the them still continued to carry on trade on 

})rivileges of the municipaliti(‘S and the a great scale. It was not the fact of their 

Se essions welfare of tlie league against being ima'chants, however, that gave them 
ecessions ill-will and d(*e(ls of .social standing, but the possession of 

Lea freehold ])ro])erty, or of fiefs, from which 

During the courses of the they took the name of ” Kentner,” or 

fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the capitalists. The ordinary merchants, who 

majority of the cities of North Ciermany, in were accustomed to make annual journeys, 

addition to losing niiiny of tlu;ir rights of often remaining abroad for years, formed a 

self-government, w'ere compelled by their middle class that had no share in municipal 

territorial sovereigns to renounce all offices, and exerted no influence on the 

])articipation in the Hanseatic League. The general affairs of the city. The more 

fate of comidete dej)cndence on the j)owti wealthy of the craftsmen, the brewers, 

of a reigning prince w'as first visited on the and the retail dealers in cloth, WTre also 

Brandenburg group under the house ol in the same position. The chief endeavour 

Hohenzollern. Hut the Burgundian, of this middle class w^as to obtain the right 

Rlu^nish-Westphalian, Low Saxon, Pom- to take part in civil government. It was 

eraiiian, and Prussian cities were also not difficult for them to stir up the masses, 

gradually subjected to the j)ower of the and to use the proletariat as a battering- 

rulers of their respective states. The ram in their struggles with the ])atricians. 

latter were supported by the fundamental The usual course taken by (wents in a 
idea of solidarity, the victorious advance Hanse town during the fourteenth and 

of which could not be withstood by the , fifteenth centuries was that, as 

weakly organised political formations result of rebellions on the 

of the Middle Ages. the^Ma^ter*^ lower 

The attacks made by the ruling princes * »» ery 

on municipal liberties w'ere furthered not men were turned out of office, and various 

alitileby dissensions which arose within the changes were introduced in the municipal 

towns theniselves. These conflicts were constitution. Patrician reactions almost 

more serious in North (lerrnany than else- invariably followt*d, and the earlier form 

where. Central and Southern (Germany of government w^as then re-established, 

had already j^assed through the most perhaps with some alterations. At the 

dangerous phases of the crisis caused by the period of the Reformation the city demo- 

struggles of the guilds, when the same cracies once more began to struggle for 
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the mastery, yet without being able to 
retain it for any length of time, for the 
Lutheran clergy were no less anti-demo¬ 
cratic and reactionary than their Catholic 
predecessors. The old class antagonisms 
in the towns gradually ceased under the 
increasing pressure of the ruling princes 
and of the legislation established by them. 
Horrors included all muni- 

ofCl”*** cipal affairs within its jurisdic- 
Ott&rrlu Nevertheless, from the 

fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century troubles between the different 
classes continued to lead to very serious 
results. Hate, barbarity, and treachery, 
with their attendant murder, execution, 
mutilation, arson, robbery, and pillage, 
were the cliief characteristics of the town 
life of the ])eriod. 

Together with the desire for the ])ro- 
tection of foreign trade, the tie that pre¬ 
vented the Hansa from falling to jueces 
until the second half of the sixteenth 
century was the endeavour of the patrician 
classes of the various cities to ujdiold 
constitutions favourable to their interests. 
Even Bremen, intractable as she had l)een, 
more than once expelled from tlu? league, 
sought help from her sister cities when the 
patricians were banished in I3f>5. The 
Hansetag, or convention of ijbf), decided 
that sentence's ])assed in one town 
should be valid for all members of the 
league. Cologne, Brunswick, Stralsund. 
Anklam, and Dortmund were all visited by 
democratic revolutions during the four¬ 
teenth century ; in Brunswick the guilds 
obtained the uj)per hand, in s])ite of 
temporary expulsion from the Hansa and 
trade embargoes. Also Liibeck, the chief 
city of the league, was compelled to employ 
force in su])pressing a movement among 
the guilds in ijHo, 

As a rule, the guilds were supported by 
the reigning houses in all cities governed 
by hereditary princes. Tyranny, Ciesarism, 
and legitimate unlimited monarchy are, in 
r *M reality, democratic forces that 

assist in the destruction of 
Supported by classes and profes- 

rinees sions. If the monarchical 

forms of government of the last few cen¬ 
turies have established themselves iijxm 
aristocracy of birth and the possession of 
landed property, it has been only in order 
that these qualities might be ])ut to use, 
not because of any real necessity lor them. 
Hanseatic policy during the fifteenth 
ind sixteenth centuries centred in the 


relations of the league with the Scandi¬ 
navian kingdoms. In this case neutrality 
was of no service—the adoption of a 
definite position alone could secure pro¬ 
tection and extension of commercial 
privileges ; in fact, it did not lie beyond 
the bounds of possibility for the Hansa to 
determine the course of events through an 
active interference in political affairs. 

Both in the Slavic east and in the 
Romano-Germanic west the league wa^ 
for the most ]xirt forced to permit great 
political events to run their course. Its 
position was one of toleration; by 
actively interfering it would merely have 
vainly exhausted its insufficient powers 
of coercion. The attack of King ICric on 
Schleswig and on the dukes of Schauen- 
burg com])elled th(‘ citizens of Hamburg to 
take up arms in defence of their Holstein 
neighbours. The strange si)cctacle was 
jx*esent(‘d of Hamburg and the Vitalien- 
briider—who had been })ersuaded to join 
their forces against Denmark—fighting on 
the same side. Liibeck avoid(*d the 


struggle from the very first, a-nd finally 
was successful in bringing about peace. At 


The Hansa’s 
Policy 
of Defence 


this time the Hansa again took 
up the policy of union which 
it had adopted during the wars 
of Waldemar; the Liibeclj 


Confederation of 1418 was the first sincd 
that of Cologne in 1307. A large number 
of cities, in all forty-seven, became mem¬ 
bers of the new association. Inland towns 


were strongly rejiresented, and many 
cities of the Netherlands also particijiatcd. 
A definite proportion was laid down for 
the provision of men and money, and it 
was decided that if any (own of the con¬ 
federation were attacked, it should receive 
assistance, first7 from the four nearest 
cities of the association, later, from the 


eight nearest, and finally, if necessary, 
from the entire league. The confederation 
also introduced rules of arbitration, in case 
of disputes between members. These 
measures were directed chiefly against such 
princes as were hostile to the towns. 

The confederation also adopted a very 
firm position against the democratic revo¬ 
lutionists. Agreements were also made 
as to commercial affairs; for example, 
the exportation of grain not purchased 
in Hanseatic ports was forbidden, d'his 
was a demonstration against the Dutch, 
who sought out unfrequented harbours 
and endeavoured to dispense with the 
intermediate carrying trade of the Hansa. 



HANSE SHIPS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
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Affairs in the North kept the Hanse towns, 
especially the Lusatian group, constantly 
occupied. Liibeck was at first allied with 
King Eric VIE, against whom Hamburg 
was already in arms. Then, through the 
obvious favour shown to the Hollanders, 
to whom he oi)ened the Sound, Eric 
succeeded in alienating his former friends. 


Favourites 

of 

Denmark 


Liibeck made war on him from 
1426 until the Peace of Word- 
ingbord in 1435. Schleswig, 
the bone of contention, re¬ 


mained with the dukes of Schauenburg ; 
Liibeck was enabled to lock up iu her 
strong chest a new confirmation ot the 
hundred years’ old Hanseatic ])rivileges. 
The relations of the Hansa to the Scandi¬ 


navian kingdoms underwent no change 
when Eiir was deposed in 1439 and suc¬ 
ceeded by Christopher of Havana, but 
complaints of tfie favours f)estowed upon 
the \Vesterlings by Denmark l)ecamemore 
and more frequent. 

After Christopher’s death, in 1448, 
Christian 1 . of Oldenburg, the forefather 
of the present house of Denmark, ascended 
the Danish-Norwegiaii throne with the 
approval of the Hansa. Although Sweden 
had separated from the Union, and was 
now cnigaged in a seven \'ears’ war with 
the other two kingdoms, the Hansa took 
no part in the struggle, contemt with a 
fresh confirmation of their valuable rights 
and ]nivileg(‘s. Nor did thc^y interfere 
when, after the main line of Schauenburg 
had become extinct in 1460, Christian 1 . 
was inve.sted with the title of Duke of 


Schleswig and Count of Holstein. 

From this memorable year date the suf¬ 
ferings of the ])rovinces beyond the Elbe, 
whose destinies were now united with those 
of Denmark. Although the Danish-Nor- 
wegian king showed no open hostility 
to the Hansa, Liibeck and Hamburg 
were at least .sufficiently on their guard 
to increase the height of their walls 
and to strengthen their towers. in 


English England, also, the league 
rr* its preserved its settlements and 
"rH^sI privileges during the fifteenth 
century, although relations fre¬ 
quently became strained, once, indeed, to 


the ])oint of open war. The English 
merchants continued their endeavour to 
nationalise export and maritime trade. 


and to wrest it from the hands of foreigners; 
they founded a wool market at Calais, 


and their mariners appeared in waters 
over which the Hansa claimed to have 
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exclusive control. Scarcely able to make 
any headway in Norway, the lands of the 
Baltic—though the Wendish cities were 
])ractically inaccessible—offered them an 
asylum -also visited l)y the Hollanders— 
in Danzig. The metropolis of Prussian 
('ommon'e had advanced in j)rosperity 
with the de(‘line of the oppressive 
dominion of the Teutonic Order. Without 
breaking with Tdibeck, the merchants of 
Danzig look their own course in regard 
to tracle with Polaiid-Lithiiaiiia, Holland, 
and England. English merchants founded 
a (h‘pot on Hanseatic lines at Danzig in 
1428, their rights being based on the 
treaties of reciprocity between England 
and the league. Nevertheless Liibeck, 
always ready to aj:)peal to the law when her 
iiiterosts w(ue threatened, was greatly 
dis])leased with the advance of tfie 
English into the Baltic regions, although 
she had little to fear from competition. 

'I'he commerce of England was not y(d 
sufficiently develo])ed for lliat. In fact, 
owing to the struggh' with France and 
to the Wars of the Roses. England was 
in no condition to look after lu*r commer- 
Lib«k any groat 

S.ixe,English Vi"*'= ‘P '' ri'*-' 

Vessels Hansa a welcome oj)])()rtunity 

of mediating between the two 
j)arties, as well as of receiving ])ayment 
from both lor ap})arent servle ts. During 
these days o1 king-making Liibeck boldly 
ventured to seize and to lay an embargo 
on English shi])s in the Sound. 

A ])roceeding of this nature gave llu^ 
English government occasion to take 
violent rej)risals on the Easterlings 
dwelling in (beat Britain in I4b8. There¬ 
upon one of the weakest j)oints of the 
Hanseatic League came to light; the 
merchants of (olognc, who had always 
looked upon themselves as the rightful 
owners of the London dej)ot and as having 
been de]X)sed l>y the Easterlings, deserted 
their associates, established themselves 
as the sole owners of the Steelyard, and 
obtained documents attributing to them 
exclusive rights over tfie German guild hall 
in London. 

In the meantime the Hansa had decided 
to expel Cologne from the league and to 
boycott English commerce. Since not only 
Henry VI. but Edward IV., on recovering 
the throne, confirmed the possession of the 
Steelyard to Cologne, the suspension from 
the league and the trade embargo continued 
in force; in fact, a systematic naval war 
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such as the Hansa had never before waged 
against England, though it had against 
Denmark, began in 1472. In February, 
1474, the Peace of Utrecht was concluded 
between the English king and the league. 
The negotiations were conducled by the 
municipal dignitaries of Liibcck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Dortmund. Munster, Brunswick, 
Magdeburg, Danzig, Deventer, and 
Nimeguen. The league regained posses¬ 
sion of the vSteelyard and of the depots in 
Boston and Lynn, and their privileges 
again came into force. Cologne, aban¬ 
doned by Edward IV., w^as readmitted 
to Ihe league under humiliating conditions 
four years after the P(‘ace of Utrecht. 

Free trade with all the Hanseatic 
cities, “ as it had been the custom one 
hundred years before,” was granted to 
England ; but for yet another hundred 
years complete reciprocity remained an 
()j)(;n question that each Hanse town 
answered according to its own interests. It 
was not finally settled until tin' Tudor king¬ 
dom gained new strength, and then in a w^J‘y 
that proved latal to (ierman active trade. 

The exasjierat ion felt by Liibeck 
p f ever since the time of King Eric 

o/war ootliv(‘d the Peace of Word- 

ingbord, in 1435; and shortly 
alter, in the year 1437, war broke out 
betw'een the Easterlings and Westeiiings. 
P'ach side cajiturcid the mercantile fleet 
of the otht^r, but the Easterlings 
suffered the greatest injury, for their ships 
wer<‘ th(* larger and thtir (argocs the 
more valuable. In 1441 Duke Philip the 
(lood negotiated a truce, although the chief 
questions at is.sue remained undecided. 

Even if w^ar did not break out 
again, the connection between ICasterlings 
and Westerlings was severed ; moreover, 
the Hollanders, although no longer 
members cd the league, could not be 
driven away from Baltic w'aters. The 
Hanse towns maintained their privileges 
in Flanders, especially in Bruges, during 
the fifteenth century; they employed 
their old means of coercion—threatening 
to remove their markets elsewhere— 
and always with success, against the 
merchants of Bruges, who were quite 
as desirous • of obtaining a mono])oly 
as they were themselves. 

By the second half of the fifteenth 
century the city of Bniges was in a 
pronounced state of decline. Its harbours 
and canals became more and more choked 
up with sand ; the city was already in¬ 


capable of serving as the chief market for 
the trade between the Northern and 
Southern Euroj)ean spheres of commerced 
The people of Bruges might have over¬ 
come their misfortunes to a certain degree 
by their own exertions ; but nothing was 
done, owing to the political quarrels in 
which Bruges, accustomed to leadership, 
« insisted on having a part. It 

FaUs^from the most prominent 

Power position in the war that raged 
through the hereditary domi¬ 
nions of the }ioust‘ of Burgundy after 
the death of Charles the Bold, in 1477. 

The foreign merchants, from whose 
presence Bruges derived its greatness, 
emigrated in large numbers to Antwerp, 
a more favourably situated and quieter 
town. In spite of the horrors of war 
and pillage the Easterlings continued 
at their decaying de])ots in Bruges. 
They remained long after the other 
foreigners had gone; indeed, they were 
still at their offices when Antwerp sur¬ 
passed Bruges as a commercial centre, 
and when the trade of Europe underwent 
a revolution such as it had never ex- 
})erienced before or since. For two 
generations the Hanseatics continued 
obdurate, singing the while the litany of 
their inalienable rights, until, finally, 
they also emigrated to Antwerj), and, 
naturally enough, arrived too late. The 
history of the Hansa when at the summi]L 
of its j)Ower, from the second half 
of the fourteenth until the end of the 
fifteenth century, is cheerless and dull, 
and worthy of but little consideration. 
Nevertheless, the league prospered, re¬ 
mained in ])ossession of its foreign rights 
and privileges, and at home continued to 
be a power in ])olitical and economic life. 

Other cities and groups ol cities show^ed 
themselves to be no less tenacious than 
Liibcck and its following of Lirsatian 
towns in holding fast to their traditional 
claims and pretensions. Indeed, they still 
V * K a maintained the supremacy in 
ftnis e northern commerce, and pos- 

upremacy of great influence in the 

ermaay northern kingdoms. But with 

the fundamental change in political affairs 
that took place within the Hanseatic 
sphere of influence during the fifteenth 
century, and produced still greater effects 
during the sixteenth, the German sea¬ 
ports, whether single or united, were no 
longer able to preserve their commercial 
supremacy. Richard Mayr 
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GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION 



FRANCE. THE SPANISH PENINSULA. AND 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


SCANDINAVIA. ITALY. THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, AND THE EAST 

A.D. 


A.I>. 


510 

Clovis sole kiuK of the Franks 

500 

Theoderic the Ostrogoth king of Italy 

520 

Scots from Ireland establish kingdom of Alban 

527 

.lustinhni emperor at Jtvzaniium 


in Argyle 

537 

Belisarius, Justinian’s general, in Italy 

534 

Burgundy absorbed by Franks 

641-8 

Contests between Belisarius and Totila the (Joth 

563 

St. Coliimba at Iona. Spread of Keltic Chris- 

sse-o" 

Nurses riicovers Italy for the empire 


tianity 

568 

Conquest of N. Italy hv Lombard.s 

577 

West Saxon victory at Dcorham 

590 

tiregory 1. (the (treat) J’opn. Conversion of 

588 

Kingdom of Northumbria formed 


Lombards from Arianisni 

507 

Augustine introduces lioniiin Christianity in Rent 



617 

Edwin king of Northumbria 

604 

Death of (tregory the (treat 

630 

Pippin the Elder, Austrasian Mayor of the Palace, 
dominates Merovingian monarchy 

636 

Rothari king of Lombards. Extension of Lom¬ 
bard dominion 

633 

Penda of Mcrcia champion of Paganism 

643 

Lombarcl legal coilc 

655 

Pcnda overthrown by Oswy of Northumbria 

662 

(trimwald king of Lombards 

687 

Pipl)lti of Heristal ruler of Franks 

689 

Frisians subjugated by Pip|)lu of Heristal 

701 

Rise of We.ssex under Ine 

718 

Repulse of Saracens before Byzantium by Em- 

710 

Saracens invade Spain 


peror Lt‘o the Isiiiri in 

711 

Saracens overthrow (Joths in Spain 

726 

“ Iconoclastic ” dccrci's of Leo 

717 

Charle.s Martel head of h’ranks 

727 

Pope (tregory TI. resists fconoclasm 

(Jregory 111. Pope; tiie list whose consc(‘ration 

732 

Charle.s defeats Saracens at Poitiers (Tours) 

731 

735 

Death of Venerable Bede 


received Easlcru emperor’s sanction 

747 

diaries succeeded bv Pippin “ le Bref ” 

763 

Lombards attack the papacy 

752 

Pippin king of the Franks ; Carolingian dynasty 
Otfa king of Mercia 

754 

T*ope Stephen appeals to King Pi])pin 

758 

763 

Pippin defeats the Lombards 

768 

Charlemagne king of the Franks 

774 

Charlemagne conquers and annexes Lombard 

778 

Charlemagne in Spain. Koncesvalles 


kingdom 

789 

First viking raid on England, (’onstantinel. king 

775-9 

Conquest of Saxonv hv Charlemagne 


of the IMcts (N. A E. Scotland) 

788 

(■<)nquc.st of Jiavarii hv (TuiTcmagnc 

800 

Charlemagne crowned emperor at Rome 

796 

CoiKiuest of Avars liy (’liaiTcmagnc 


800 

Beginning of Western or Holy Roman Empire 

802 

Egbert king of Wessex 

814 

Louis the Pious succeeds ChaiTcrnagnc 

820 

Northmen in Ireland 

827 

Saracens in Sicily 

828 

Egbert over-lord of all England 

840 

Partition of Carolingian Empire between sons of 

830 

Ethclwulf succeeds Egbert. 1 ncrease of Danish raids 


Louis the JMons. Lot hair emperor 

843 

Charles the Bald king of West Franks. Be¬ 
ginning of French kingdom 

843 

Treaty of Verdun. I^othair emperor, with ei'iitral 
kingdom including Italy ; L(‘wi.s tlie (ierimin 

844 

Pictish ami Scottish kingdoms united under 


takes the east ; Charles, France 


Kenneth McAlpin 

846 

Saracens in S. Italy 

845 

Northmen penetrate to Paris 

855-75 

Lewis 11.. son of Lotliair, empi'ror 

Pope Nicnolis I. publishes forged decretals 

855 

Danes winter in England for tlrst time 

860 

871 

Alfred the (treat king of Wessex 

869 

Council of (Jonstantinople 

875 

(lharh's the Bald crowned emperor 

876 

Lewis the (ierman’s kingdom divided among his 

878 

Alfred defeats Danes at Ethandune. Treaty of 

sons, (’arloman, l.ewis, and Ch irh's the Fat 


Wed more 

878 

Saracens complete comine.st ot Sicily 

870 

Louis 111. French king 

880 

TiCwis and (Miarlcs divide Curloniiin'.s kingdom 

886 

Charle.s the Fat elected king of West Franks 

881 

Charles the Fat hiaamics einpi'ror 

886 

A1 Mondhir emir of Cordova 

887 

(Tiarle.s deposed by Arniilt, son ot Carlonian 

888 

1 Ddo, Count of Paris, king of France 

1 891 

Saracen invasion of Italy 

898 

Charles the Simjile king of France 

896 

Ariiulf crowned emperor at Rome 

901 

Edward the Elder king of Wessex 

911 

Death of^l^cwis the Child, list Carolingiin king 

Oil 

Cession of Normandy to Rollo the Northman 

in (iermany. (Vmrad of Franeonia king 

021 

Extension of Moorish conquests under Abdur 

919 

Henry I. (the Fowh‘r) of Saxony King of (Jermany 


Rahman ill. 

926 

Hugh of Provenee king of Italy 

025 

Edward king of all England 

933 

Henry the Fowler overthrows Hungarians 

036 

Louis IV. (d’Outrt'iner) king of France. Ascend¬ 

936 

Otto I. (the (treat) sncceeils Henry I, 


ancy of Hugh the (treat, Count of Paris 
Athelstane’s victory at Brunanburh 

951 

Otto makes liimself king of Lombardy 

937 

955 

Filial overthrow of Hungarians by (Jtto 

959 

Edgar the Peaceful king of England. Ascend¬ 

961 

Otto’s second invasion of Italy 

966 

ancy of Diinstun 

962 

Otto 1. crowned emperor by Pope John XII. 

Edgar grants Lothian to king of Scots as flef 

973 

Otto II. king of Cerinany and Roman emperor 

979 

Plthelred the Redeless king of England 

982 

Otto II. in Italy 

985 

Extension of Moorish power under Alrnanzar 

983 

Otto Ill. king of (iermany 

986 

Louis V. last Carolingian king of French 

996 

(iregory V. (Bruno) Pope. Otto 111. crowned 

987 

Hugh Capet elected king of France. Capet 

emperor 

901 

dynasty • 

999 

Sylvester 11. (Herbert) Pope 

Danes renew invasions of England 



1013 

Sweyn of Denmark conquers England 

1002 

Henry 11. of Bavaria king of (iermany 

1014 

Canute the (treat king of England and Denmark. 
Defeat of Northmen by Brian Boru at Clontarf 

1014 

Henry 11. crowned emperor at Rome. Canute 
king of Denmark and England 

1018 

Cession of Lothian to king of Scots 

1024 

Conrad II. king of (iermany ; Franconian dynast3^ 

1035 

Death of Sancho the (Treat of Navarre 

1027 

Conrad II. crowned emperor at Rome 

1042 

Edward the Confessor recalled to English throne 

1032 

Burgundy united to empire 

1058 

Malcolm 111. (Canmore) recovers Scottish throne 

1039 

Henry ill. king of (Jermany 

1066 

Harold Codwinson king of England. Battles of 

1040 

Normans in Apulia 


Stamford Bridge and Hastings. MTilliam the 

1056 

Henry IV. king of Oermany 


Conqueror king of England 

1061 

Alexander II. i*ope. Ascendancy of Hildebrand 
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GREAT DATES IN WESTERN EUROPE BEFORE THE REFORMATION—III 


THE DECLINE OF THE PAPACY AND OF CHIVALRY 



FRANCE. THE SPANISH PENINSULA. AND 


SCANDINAVIA. ITALY. THE HOLY ROMAN 


THE BRIIISH ISLES 


EMPIRE, AND THE. EAST 

A.T>. 

1307 

Fidward IT. kiiiK of Kurland 

A.P. 

1307 

Henrv Vll. of Lnxemhnrg German king 

1311 

Ivords OnJaiiM'rs in KnirLind 

Suppression of Order of 'reiui)lars 

1309 

Teutonic Knights e.stahlished at Marienhiirg 

1312 

1810 

Cliarles Hohert of Naples king of Hungary 

Venetian Conneil of Ten established 

1314 

Iiideiiendenco of Seotland won at Bannockburn 

1311 

1316 

Edward Bruee in Ireland 

1313 

German erowui eontesti'd for eight years between 

1327 

IGdward 11. deposed ; K<iward Til. kinj? of Eni;Iand 


Lewis IV. of Bavaria ami Frederic of Austrii 

1328 

Indepcndenee of Secdland eontinned by Treaty of 

1315 

Swiss defeat Austrians at Morgarten 

Northaini)lon. Aeeession of the house of Valois 

1316 

.lohti XX11. Pope 


in Franee ; Pliilip VI. kiiiR 

1322 

TiCwis IV. overcomes Freilerie at Mnhldorf 

1329 

David 1. sueeeeds l{ol»ert liruee 

1324 

New contest Ixdween empire and jiajiacy 

1333 

K«iward Balliol claims Seottisli crown. Battle of 

1828 

Lewis IV. in Italy 


Ualidon Hill 

1330 

.lolin of Bolu'inia in Italy 

1337 

Kdwaivil III. claims French crown. BcKinninu of 

1334 

Beiu'diet XII. Pojk* 


Hundnai V('ars* War 

1338 

(Jerman Electors deii.in* their iiidi'pemlenee of 

1338 

FIemini»s, under .lames van Arleveld, Icafiuc w-ith 


])apal authority 

Edward 

1341 

Struggle between lioreiiee and Pisa 

1340 

French Fleei defeated at Shiys 

1342 

Clement VI. Pope 

1341 

I);n id I. restore<I in S<'otlan<i 

1347 

Charles TV. of Lii.vemhiirg and Boliemia becomes 

1346 

BaHles of Creey and .Neville's (-Toss 


(Jerman king. Hieiizi's revcdiilion at Home. 

1347 

('ai)turi* ol C.alais 


Lewis of Hungary at .Vaiiles 

1348 

Biack {)i:ath 

1348 

Fall of Hienzi 

1350 

.lohii kiim ot Fianco 

1352 

Iiinoeent VI. Pojie 

1356 

Battle of Poitiers 

1354 

End ol war between Veniei* and Genoa 

1358 

ItisiuK of .Iac(iuerie 

1355 

Cliarles IV. crowned in l{ome 

1360 

Treaty of Breti^ny 

1356 

Tlie (JoMen Hull 

1364 

(’liarles V. kinit of France 

1362 

Crhaii V. Popt' 

1366 

Statute of Kilkenny 

1369 

Cliarles IV. witlidraws Iroin Italy 

1367 

Pedro the (Tuel obtains crowm of (^•lstiIe by aid of 

1371 

Gregory -M. Pope 


Black Prince! 

1376 

Weiizi'j king ot tin* Homans. League of Swahiin 

1369 

Henry of Trastamare kiuK of Castile 


towns 

1371 

Bohert II. (Stewart ) kinji of Seotland 

1377 

(Jregorv Xf. at Home. Bah\ Imiisli Captivitv ends. 

1373 

Disastrous nuireh of .lolin of (Jaunt through France 


War ol Ihe Citieh (Swahi III Li'.igiie) 

1376 

I'iUglish lose Aipiitaim* 

1378 

Wenzel German king. EJeeh(»ii of rival I*opes, 

1377 

Wyelilfe sujtported by .lolin of (Jaunt. Biehard 


Crlian ^’l. and Clement la'gins the Gre.il 


II. kim; ol Eiiiilund 


Schism 

1380 

Charles VI. kin« of l-Tanee 

1385 

(Jian (Jaleazzo Visconti master of liomhardy 

1381 

Peasant revolt in England ; Wat Tyler 

1386 

Swiss deleat Auslriansat Scinpaeli 

1382 

llevolt of Pldlip van Arte'veld 

1389 

Diet lorliids le.agiies of cities 

1384 

Flanders joineel to Dukiidom of Burnundy 

1397 

.Heandinavian kingdoms united under TTik by 

1390 

IloIxTt III. kinuol Seotland 


Cnion ot Calmar. Margand of Denmark regent 

1396 

An«lo-French truce 

1400 

Hnperf Count I’ahtine elected king ol Homans in 

1399 

ID nry IV. de’jioses Bicliard IT. 


oppositi'.m to Wenzel 

1400 

Factions of Burgundy ami Orh'uns in Fr.ance bejiin 



1406 

Beneney of .Vlhany in Seotland 

1409 

Conneil of Pisa elects a third Pope, Alexander V. 

1411 

Donald of the Isles overthrow n at llarlaw 


Hival Popes refuse to reMgn 

1413 

Henry V. kinc of Enjiland 

1410 

Jolin XXTII. sueei'i'ds \Ii‘\ander V, 

1415 

AKineourt 
'ITeaty of Troyes 

1411 

Sigismiind king ot Homans 

1420 

1414 

Couiieil of Constance 

1422 

Henry VI. kin« of Fugland. Bedford regent in 

1415 

Martyrdom of Huss 


France ; (Charles Vll. e-laims French thnirn* 

1417 

Martin V. Po|»e. (Jreat Schism ends 

1424 

•lames T., released from EnglamL reigns in Seotland 

1419 

Bohemian war hegiiis, lasting 17 yivirs 

1429 

.loan of Arc raises siege of Orleans 

1431 

lOugenius IV. Pope 

Cosmo de'Mediei at Floreir-e 

1435 

1 Bedford dies ; Anglo-Burgundian alli.inee ends 

1434 

1437 

•lames 11. king of Scothnd 

1438 

Albert 11. (Hai>shiirg) king of Homan.s. Henee- 

1440 

Henry “ the Navigator " in Portugal 


lorth empire remains with Ha|»sl)urg« 

1453 

English e.vpelled from France, except Calais 

1440 

F’rederie III. king of Homiins 

1455 

First battle of War of the Hoses (St. Albans) 

1442 

Gutenberg’s printing iiress 

1460 

.lames 111. king of Scotl uid 

1447 

Inheritance of Vi.seonli in jiermaneiit dispute 

1461 

Edward IV. of York king of Fnglxiul. Towton. 


between (Jrleans and Sicily. Nicholas V. Pope 


Louis XI. king of France 

1453 

E’all of Const'iutiiioph' 

1467 

('liarles tlie Bold Duke ot Hiirgundy 

1458 

Pius 11. (.Eneas Sylvius) Pope 

1469 

Isabell'i of Castile marries Ferdinand of Aragon 

1469 

Lorenzo de Mediei at Florence 

1471 

Laneastri ins crushed at Barnet and Tewkesbury 

1471 

Sixtus IV. Pope 

1475 

Tre.»ty of Pee(iuigny 

1477 

Maximilian of Hapslmrg marries Mary of Burgundy 

1476 

Caxton’s printing press 

1479 

Lodovteo Sforza (il Moro) at Mil in 

1477 

Charles the Bold overthrowm at Nancy 

1480 

Turks capture Otranto 

1483 

diaries Vlll. king ol France ; Hichard III. king of 

1485 

Saxony divided between Eriu'stiue »iid Albertine 


KngUnd: Imiuisition under Torqueiuada in 


lines 


Spain 

1489 

Savonarola, preaches at Florence 

1486 

Henry VII. Tudor king of England 

1491 

Maximili-in invades Hungary 

1488 

.Tames IV. king of Scotland 

1492 

Alexander \'I. (Borgia) Pope 

1492 

Fall of (Jranada 

1493 

Maximilian succeeds Frederic ITT. 

1493 

Voyage of Columhiis 

1496 

Philip of Burgundy (lieir of Maximili.an) marrse-i 

1495 

Poynings’ Law'. Charles Vlll. in Italy 


•Toannu. of Castile 

1498 

Louis Xll. of Orleans king of France. Vasco da 

1498 

Savonarola put to death 


Gama reaches India 


1603 

.Tames TV. marries Margaret Tudor 

1603 

•Tulius II. Pope 

1509 

1 

Henry Vlll., king of FhigUnd, marries Katharine 
of Aragon 

1508 

League of Cambrai against Venice 
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THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE 
MEDI/EVAL WORLD 

AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF FEUDALISM 
By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


\ 7 IR(iTL rloscriluid Ihat man as hai)py 
^ wlio is abk* to uiKkM'staiul flic causes 
ol things. And ceiiainly, unless the study 
of J in man history is to be tlic mere idle 
insjxH’lion of a ])an()raina, we are required 
t*! make an effort to understand, at 
lea.-^t in part, tlu* mass of historical causes 
which lie beliind the mass of historical 
efh‘cts. Social and political institutions 
did not sho(d u]) in a nij4,]d. li we wish 
to trace their genesis w(‘. are. frequently 
('ompelled to look far beyond the particu¬ 
lar geographical limits witliin which tliey 
seem to have tirst api)eared. And our 
search for their origins is made more 
(lifticnlt by the fact that certain institu¬ 
tions, at' least im th(‘ir rudimentary 
forms, were tlu^ result of natural and 
‘.pontaneous growth among communities 
which had never been in contact. Thus, 
for example, in numerous tribes which 
had never heard of each otlujr we find the 
existence of the kingship and of skucry. 

Althougli, therefore, a con- 

SoeWv Alike people may impose its 

„ ? * institutions u])on a conejuered 

in a ges people, the latter may have 
already reached indcj)cndently tlie same 
stage of social development. Such a 
fact means that when human beings came 
together for the jmrposes of peaceful 
intercourse, or when they met in the 
collision of war, the same kind of pro¬ 
blems arose everywhere and received 
the same kind of solution. There has, 
indeed, been a remarkable uniformity 
in the structure of human society in all 
ages and among all peo])]es, and we 
find even in savage tribes the rude i)lan 
of a later and more elaborate building. 


We are ajd to su])pose, for instance, 
that feudalism, which was the form into 
whic'h society fell in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, was a purely European in¬ 
vention. Although, howevcT, its maxi¬ 
mum development did I'cndainly occur in 
Euroi)e during the elevcmth, twelfth, and 
thirtcienth centuries, the germs of the 
system were already active, not only on 
Euro])ean soil, long before the fall of the 
Roman Empire, hut within the Asiatic 
empircsof Babylon and Assyria, 
Feudalism among uncivilised 

an ncient continents. 

ys em accept as a rough 

definition of feudalism in its agrarian 
aspect the statement that it was a system 
of land tenure, whereby individuals were 
compelled to cxj)loit the land for the 
benefit of their overlords, and were 
themselves exploited in the process. But 
this system, wliich became complicated 
and elaborated to an extraordinary degree 
in mediieval Euroj^e, was already practised 
by the conquering peo];)los of antiquity, 
both in the West and in the Orient. 

The basis of feudalism was serfdom. 
But the main source of serfdom, like the 
main source of slavery, lay in conquest, and 
those two forms of hereditary subjection 
existed simultaneously in ancient states, 
and even in communities which could not 
bo called states at all. It was natural for 
a j)eo])le who had subdued and annexed 
a neighbouring territory to annex as well 
the labour of the original inhal^itants, 
who were thus allowed to remain upon the 
land on condition of surrendering the 
greater part of their produce. Both in Fiji 
and in the Sandwich Islands serfdom was 
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discovered to be an ancient institution. 
In Babylon and in Assyria there existed 
a great vassal population of agriculturalists 
who were sold with the soil, like the 
glebac adscript! of Rome. The Babylonian 
tem]:)les, like the mediieval monasteries 
of Europe, owned serfs who tilled the lands 
dedicated to the gods, and in both cases 

»rk A • * ^he subjection was hereditary. 

The Ancient 

j I* say that in Assyria the feudal 
tenure of land was fully de¬ 
veloped, since ownership or tenancy was 
accompanied by the obligation of military 
servic(i. A number of bowmen wt'io 
furnished ac('ording to the size of the 
estate, and when the (‘state was sold the 
same oljligation was iin])ose(l upon the new 
j)roprictor. And, as in Euro])e, the serfs 
wt^re never detached from an estate, sim'e 
they were the imj)l(unontsof its exploitation. 

Moreover, it was mainly u])on the 
agricultural serfs that the state laid 
claims for forced labour. The same 
system was introduced among Euroj)ean 
communities in antiquity. When the 
Dorians seized Laconia they comp(*lled 
the Perioeci, who had probably been 
their forerunners in conquest, to till the 
domains of Sparta, the ruling city. In 
Messenia they reduced the Mi'ssenians 
to the condition of hfdots, who, while 
permitted to n'lnain on the soil, were 
required to pay one half of the jnodiice 
by way of tribute. A similar p.^licy was 
carried out in all the colonies of the 
Roman Empire, and, ind(3ed, “ coloni ” 
means rural slav(is who were fixed to the 
domain ; “servi terra* glebaMiiluerentcJS." 
Thus, the agrarian basis of feudalism was 
laid (’enturies before the word feudalism 
was known. 

Serfdom, indeed, was established on an 
immense scale throughout the Roman 
Einjhre. In the Codes of Justinian and 
Theodosius there are numerous statutes 
which regulate the social condition and 
e . ordain the punishments of 

- P the serfs in j)laces so remote 

e Oman each other as Northern 

mpirc Africa, Thrace, and Palestine. 

Thus, in the Codex Just ini anus (xi. 

48, 15) it is enacted by the emperor that 
serfs are to be regarded as integral parts 
of the domain which they cultivate, and 
that they are not to be removed from it 
“even for an instant “ ; “quos 
colonos) ita glebis iuhtcrere praecipimus, 
ut ne puncto quidem temporis amoveri.*' 
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In another passage it is expressly forbidden 
to sell the labourers apart from the land 
or the land apart from the labourers : 
“quemadmodum originarios absque terra 
ita rusticos censitcjsque servos vendi 
omnifariam non licet “ (xi. 48, 7). Sales 
whereby the purchaser of a ])ortion of 
land agreed to abandon his right over the 
serfs who had been working upon it are 
declared to be fraudulent. 

In all such statutes we see already in 
operation the agricultural system which 
afterwards reigned in Europe during a 
thousand years, and was still flourishing in 
Russia in the nineteenth century. In the 
Code of Theodosius fugitive serfs are de- 
clan^d to be liable to the treatment of 
fugitive slaves: “ipsos etiam colonos qui 
fugam meditantur in servilem condicionem 
ferro ligari conveniet” (v. 17, i). And, 
again, in the Code of Justinian })rovincial 
governors are warned that ])art of their 
duty consists in assisting landowners to 
recover the fugitive serfs of both sexes. 

The future condition of the European 
peasantry of the Middle Ages is thus 
foreshadowed by the legislation of tlie 
Christian emi^erors of Rome. And yet 
« , . in the eye of Roman law the 

owIe7 

Proo'eriv proiicrty, although, in- 

^ deed, it is true that without 
their master’s consent they wen* forbidden 
to ali(‘nate it. Whereas there was no legal 
marriage between slaves, the marriage of 
serfs w'as countenanced by the state. 
Moreover, serfs received protection against 
the exactions of their masters, who, if 
guilty of (Tirninal assault, were liable to 
1)0 arraigned before a judge. If an estate 
were partitioned and sold it was declared 
illegal to separat(^ the members of a single 
hou.sehold of serfs. 

And it is worth observing that this 
humane provision of later Roman law 
contrasts very favourably with the treat¬ 
ment of the negroes by their American 
masters, for in the case of modern 
Colonial slavery and serfdom, husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, were frequently separated, to be 
sedd in different markets. Nevertheless, 
Roman serfdom entailed great misery upon 
its victims. Although it involved a social 
status superior to that of slavery, in the 
opinion of Savigny its results were often 
even more disastrous for the well-being 
of the individual. Manumission was in¬ 
frequent, and generations of serfs were 
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kept chained to the soil. It was only 
if the serf had remained unclaimed by 
his master during thirty years that he 
could consider himself at last a freeman. 
On the other hand, he who had been a serf 
for thirty years without having petitioned 
for his liberty, was doomed to serfdom 
during the rest of his life. Although, 
too, the annual dues payable to the 
master were a fixed quantity regulated by 
statute, the dues payable indirectly to the 
state varied according to the state’s needs. 

The crushing weight of the imperial 
burden was, indeed, most severely felt by 
the agricultural population in their con¬ 
dition of semi-liberty and semi-servitude. 
The serf-owner was held responsible for 
the payment of the capitation tax on 
each of his men, and his exactions were often 
the result of pressure from the j^owers 
above him. But within his own boundaries 
the proprietor of a Roman villa exercised 
an authority no more desix)tic than that 
of the seigneur of a mcdia'val domain. 

Now this colonial system, with serfdom 
as its basis, was fully developed by the 
Romans in Gaul during the 400 years 
which followed the victories of Gesar. A 


^ , land which had been a wilder- 

®. ness, sparsely inhabited by 
ivi ismg Keltic clans, was grad- 

iniiuence transformed by incessant 

labour into a fertile province, in which 
cities like Narbonne and Lyons arose. 
Municipal government was perfected on 
the Roman model, and by means of the 
great roads there was maintained an 
uninterru])ted communication with the 
capital of the cni])ire and the imperial 
court. Moreover, to this civilising influence 
of Roman administration the Church lent 


her aid. Missionaries who were afterwards 


canonised as saints were early at work 
evangelising Gaul. Paganism waned as the 
new faith waxed in i)ower, and about the 
middle of the second century of our era 
there were bisho])s at Lyons, and, later, at 
Paris and Tours. Churches were built in 


the towns, and the bishops and their clergy 
did not stand aloof from civic life, but 
frequently filled the office of magistrates. 

But this combined agency of secular 
and ecclesiastical authority was uncon¬ 
sciously preparing the province for other 
masters. For as Rome was falling, new 
nations were rising, and were already 
knocking at her gates. While the power 
was withering at the centre, the European 
frontiers of the empire were feeling 


the pressure of those German tribes— 
Goths, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Salian 
Franks, and Burgundians—whose ap¬ 
pearance on the scene meant a ntw 
era not only for Euro])e, but for the 
world. Ancient Germany, from which 
the invaders came, comprised, besides the 
territory of the modern (iermaii Empire, 

_ Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 

Founding of 

FrnnTe'' Russia. But the tribes did not 
form a single i)eople. Rather 
they were fragments of a single race, and 
though the grou})s shared the same original 
blood, and sj)oke dialects of the same 
language, they were frequently at war 
with each other. Besides, they were at 
different levels of culture. Thetr earlier 
intrusions on Roman ground do not cf)n- 
cern us. But the seizure of Gaul in the 
fifth century a.d. by Burgundians, Visi¬ 
goths and Franks marked not merely the 
final ruin of the Western Empire, but the 
founding of mediaeval and feudalistic 
P'rance. Raids had been followed by 
settlements on a great scale, and we dis¬ 
cern among those formidable enemies of 
Rome a growing sense of the value of land. 

Much had ha])pencd since Ca\sar 
wrote about the (Germans. Numerous 
successful winter expeditions across the 
frozen Rhine had brought them into 
closer contact with the power which they 
were to destroy, and they had had many 
a tempting glimpse of the fertile and 
smiling lands which lay south of their 
own dark forests. In Casar’s age the 
Gennans were acquainted with only the 
most primitive system of agriculture, 
and their wealth was measured not in 
terms of land, but in cattle. Some of Ihe 
tribes were still nomadic. According to 
Caesar and to Tacitus, however, among 
those tribes which were more or less settled 
on the soil there was an annual division 
of the land, and this fact indicates the 
continuance of a rude and simjde form of 
^ tribal organisation. Tacitus, 

n -1. j who was writing 150 years 
b*Tacit”s* Gesar, tells us that the 

^ Germans of his own age had no 

cities, and that they abhorred contiguous 
dwellings. Their domestic architecture 
wsa of the meanest kind. Their houses, or, 
rather, their huts, were built of wattle or 
wood and clay, and were low roofed. Some¬ 
times even such buildings as these were an 
impossible luxury, and the people chose 
caves for their homes. Certain of the tribes 
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on the Danube and the Rhine still clothed 
themselves in the skins of the wild beasts 
which fell to them in following the chase. 

But rumours not only of the wealth 
but of the increasing weakness of Rome 
had reached these wild and virile nations. 
Their incursions had become l)older, and 
at length a feeble ])olicy permitted 
, permanent settlements of the 
Power*on witliiii imperial terri- 

tory. That policy was dangerous, 

* and finally it was fatal. But 

during the slow ebbing of the strength 
of Rome some of the barbarians, like the 
Visigoths in 412 a.d., became Ikm' allies. 
They actually helped to fight her 
battles, and in 450 A.D. the Visigoths 
joined forces with the legions, and over¬ 
threw Attila and his hordes at Clialons- 
sur-Mp.i nc. Conscious of their own military 
importance the newcomers began to 
annex unhindered more and more of 
(iallic territory. The Burgundians arrived 
between 406 a.d. and 413 A.D., and made 
their headquarters at Lyons. Between 
412 A.D. and 450 A.D. the Visigoths s])read 
themselves along the banks of the Rhine 
and tlie Loire, and founded their capital 
at Toulouse. 

More formidable than either of those 
peoples were the Franks, who, between 
481 AD. and 500 A.D., conqiuTod Northern 
Gaul. Paris became their centre, and 
in 48b A.D. their king, Clovis, defeated 
the last remnant of Roman ])ower at 
Soissons. The Middle Ages had begun. 
But early in the .sixth century the invaders 
were fightintr against each other, and first 
the Burgundians, then the Visigoths fell 
before the victorious Franks, who mast(Ted 
the whole territory of France—with the 
exception of Brittany- and gave it its 
modern name. Here and there the towns. 


with the bishops at their head, retained 
their ancient municipal government, and 
the Church began to convt*rt the barbarians 
to Christianity, and to teach them .some 


The Church 
Converting the 
Bnrbnrinns 


of the se('n‘ts of the imperial 
rule, l^ut in the country dis¬ 
tricts the Roman organisation 
of Gaul was destroyed. Out 


of the debris, and as a result of a slow 


fusion between the social systems of the 
victors and the vanquished, feudalism arose. 
It is to some of the main features of 


feudalism that we shall give our attention 
in the following jmges, because feudalism 
was the great social fact of the Middle 
Ages. And it is esi)ecially the feudalism 
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of France that we shall choose to study, 
because it was there that the system 
received the highest development. 

At the outs(d it is well to grasp two 
important facts : (i) that what we might 
call the u})])er structure of feudalism— 
that is to say, the hierarchy of lords and 
overlords, vassals and under-vassals—was 
the creation of the Teutonic invaders of 
France; and (2) that what we might 
call the under-stru lure had already been 
firmly fixed on Gallic soil by the hands 
of the Romans, and even of the (iauls. We 
have already seen that in all the Roman 
])rovinces serfdom lormed the basis of tin* 
agrarian system. But in Gaul itself liie 
Romans had inlierited tlu* sia fs and slaves 
who already existed in the country. 

It is more than ]n-obabIe that the .sue- 
ces.sive waves of compiest which svveiH over 
ancient Gaul made little change in the 
condition of the agricultural ])oj)ulation. 
Kelts, Romans, and Ttaitons exi)loited in 
turn the mass of men who had been drivcai 


by concpiest and by various economic 
causes to .sell not only their labour, but 
their jiersons, to their superiors. At the 
moment of the dej)arlnre ol Roman i)ower 


Germans 
who Sold 
Themselves 


from (iaul, Gallic society had 
assumed the form into which 
every other ancient society fell. 
Although tlu're wer(‘ different 


grad(‘s among the freenuMi, and ditfen‘nt 


grades among tlu' bondint'ii, the variations 


may, in the one casi‘, all be unified under 


the idea of lilxMty, and in th(‘ other under 
the id(‘as of slavery and seridoni. And it 


was the ])(‘0])le at the bottvmi who felt 
most severi‘ly the violencti and j)illage of 
the invasions. 


Not that the invaders were unac(piaint(‘d 
with a servile cla.ss among their own 
ranks. Tacitus tells us that evt*n free 


Gennans sometimes sold themselves into 


slavery, and in his twenty-fifth chapter 
he allows us to see that serfdom was fully 
develoj)ed among them. The serfs, who, 
as we know from other sources, were 


called lidi, or liti, were an insej)arable part 
of their lord’s domain. “ And,” says 
Tacitus, ” the owner requires from his 
slave, as from a serf, a certain amount of 
grain, cattle, and clothing.” When we 
turn to the codes of law of such peo}>les 
as the ancient Saxons, the vSalian Franks, 
the Ripuarians, and the Burgundians, we 
find various enactments dealing with this 
servile class. In their present form those 
laws were doubtless drawn up after the 
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conquest of Gaul. The laws of the Bur¬ 
gundians, for example, belong to the 
period btdween 448 a.d. and 530 a.d. 
Some of the codes even betray borrowings 
from the law of Rome. But all of them 
are, at least in jmrt, a retention of 
immemorial custom among the various 
groups of the German tribes, and in this 
rude jurisjMiidence the ])osition of the 
sieves is made ck^ar. Tliey are the absolute 
property of their masters. Tlius in the 
I,ex Saxonum, x. i, it is stated that the 
owner is to be held responsible for 
whatever act his slave or his serf has 
committed if that act has been done by 
the master’s order (julK'nte domino). 
The same enactment appears in the 
Thuringian law. 

In the Kij)uarian cock; we see that 
already a grixit gulf was fixed between the 
treeman and the serf, for wliereas in the 
('ase of th(‘ murder of a serf the ('om- 
jxMisation was only 3b solidi, in the case 
ol the murder of a freeman the compensa¬ 
tion amounted to 200. Again, in the 
Burgundian laws provision is jiiade for the 
case of fugitive slaves, and j)enalties are 
fixed for those ])ersons wlio assist them 
^ to (‘S('a])e. These passages are 

»K*'*M*'*# suiru'ient to j)rove, therefore, 

of Gaul theTeutoiiicinvaders 

at last became masters of Gaul 
they t(.)und nothing unfamiliar in the sub¬ 
jection of the agricultural population. It 
is true that their serfs appear to have 
enjoyed greater freedom tlian the corre¬ 
sponding class among the Gauls, and that 
sometimes th(*y were recognised as genuine 
members of the community. And, accord¬ 
ing to one ancient Frankish authority, the 
servile class among the Saxons ])ossessed 
as (xirly as the eighth century a shan* of 
political power. But the serf remained a 
bondsman in relation to his lord, and he 
cultivated land which he could never own. 

The problem which faced tla^ conqiitTors 
was howto adjust their political institutions 
to the conditions which existed in Gaul, 
and, as we shall see, it was because a 
perfect adjustment was imi>ossible that 
the feudal system gradually came into 
being. The Saxons had no kings until 
after the migration to England ; but in 
tribes like the Franks there existed from 
ancient times a kingship which was l)oth 
hereditary and elective in the sense that 
the nation chose the king from the mem¬ 
bers of a single family. They possessed 
also an aristocracy surrounding the king, 


Lawa of 
the Saxons 


and in their public assemblies, as in the 
Homeric Agora, the freemen were called 
together to deliberate on the nation’s ^ 
affairs. “ They choose their kings ^r * 
reasons of birth,” says Tacitus; ” their 
generals for reasons of merit.” The 
founder of the royal house had been a 
successful warrior. Military valour thus 
y, . brought rank and ]:)rivilcge in 
arriage train, for the time came 

when, as Tacitus tells us, ” land 
was divided according to rank.” 
This means that the old tribal equality 
had disap[>eared, and there was already a 
sharp division of the classes. Among the 
Saxons, for instance, marriage was for¬ 
bidden by law between the free and the 
serf, and violation of this statute was 
punishable by death. The early com¬ 
munism had given way before a caste 
system, in whicli marriage was i)ermissible 
only between persons of the same rank. 

According to Tacitus the chiefs received 
a contribution or ])rescnt, which became 
a means of regular income. A privileged 
class was thus gradually evolved, and only 
a successful conquest on a large scale was 
needed in order to transform its members 
into great territorial soveieigns. In the 
earlier time the chief had rewarded his 
followers by presents of “war horses and 
the blood-stained lance of victory,” and by 
feasts and entertainments, for there was as 
yet no land to divide. But in the comi- 
tatus, or groups of ” braves” who attached 
themselves to every prominent k'ader, we 
see the forerunners of thosi; medueval 
vassals who lived upon their lord’s domain 
and obeyed his summons to war. 

Again, in the criminal jurisprudence of 
ancient (iennany some of the feudal 
methods are likewise foreshadowed, for, 
as jdescribed by Teutonic custom, half 
of the fine by means of which certain 
crimes were expiated was paid to the king, 
who, like the later mediaeval seigneur, 
thus enjoyed a rev(?mie from the ad- 
'Tk k ministration of justice. We 
The t ranks according to 

Q -1 Tacitus the ancient Germans 

Gallic Soil 

is important in the history of feudalism. 
For when they found themselves on 
(Gallic soil the Franks instinctively 
turned from the Cjallo-Roman cities. 
The centre of gravity was shifted from 
the towns to the country districts, and 
it was in the latter that the feudal 
regime was at first consolidated. In the 
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former the bishops continued to control 
municipal affairs, and in some cases the 
ancient civic organisations ap)pear to have 
survived the conquest. No doubt the 
towns and villages formed part of the 
seigneurial lands, and later there arose 
important j)roblems concerning the re¬ 
lations which existed between the in- 
habitants of the communes and 

Oman lords of the domain. But 

o/oauV^'* ^l^ereas during the Roman 
^ occupation of Gaul the towns 

had played a predominant ])art, during 
the medifeval period they became 
subordinate to a powerful territorial 
nobility. Entire towns with all their 
inhabitants, in fact, could form part of a 
fief. The origin of this territorial sove¬ 
reignty is to be sought both in the grants 
of land which the king gave to his im¬ 
mediate followers and in the seizure of 
Gallic estates by those of his warriors 
who were strong enough to secure their 
own interests. Hence, two kinds of 
property in land came into existence. 

An estate was either a bencficium (later 
a feodum)—^that is to say, a portion of 
land jiresented by the king to a retainer 
in return for certain services—or it was 
an alodium or alod—that is to say, a 
freehold projicrty held independently and 
claimed by right of prescrijition. The 
development of feudalism is marked by 
the tendency of the alod to become a 
feodum. In order, for instaiic'e, to secure 
the protection of a more jiowerful neigh¬ 
bour and to prevent his aggressions, the 
owner of a freehold was frequently com¬ 
pelled to become a vassal and to do 
homage. This act was termed “ com¬ 
mendation.” Although he retained his 
ancient rights over his property, the 
original freeholder was now an inferior 
and took the oath of fealty to his superior. 
The conquered territory became thus 
split up into great areas which fell under 
the jurisdiction of separate sovereigns. 

. The principle of partition was 
.. u applied even to the entire king- 

if* dom, as if it had been a royal 

Kingdom 

at the death of Clovis, and in 561, at the 
death of Lothair, the Frankish kingdom 
was divided into four parts. During the 
Merovingian period, especially when the 
strong hand of Clovis was withdrawn, tlie 
conditions of land tenure were no doubt 
more or less chaotic. Estates frequently 
changed hands, and sometimes they were 
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granted by the crown only during the 
life of the recipient. Such gifts were 
called temporary benefices, or “ precaria,” 
and they were recoverable by the 
crown. But all estates tended to become 
hereditary. The personal relation of the 
vassal to his lord was expressed and merged 
in the x)roj)erty, and that relation was 
continued hetween their respective heirs. 

The word feodum or fief is not found 
before the ninth century (884 A.D.), but 
according to Du Cange it w^as synonym¬ 
ous with ” beneticiuni.” Both words 
indicated the hereditary usufruct of an 
estate on condition of the faithful services 
of the vassal: ‘‘ ut ille et sui hicredes 

fidelitcr domino serviant” (Du Cange voc. 
Feodum). And Du Cange tells us that 
at first fiefs were bcstow^cd only u])on 
families of noble blood. The WTird is 
supposed to be of Teutonic origin, and 
the old derivation from the Latin “fides ” 
(fidelity) has been discarded. Feodum, or 
fief, is based on the Gothic “ faihu,” Anglo 
Saxon “ feoh,” and means goods and pro- 
jierty—originally proj)erty in cattle (vieh), 
and at last in land. We olisorve, therefore, 
that feudalism originated in a great 
TK V *1 ^ stniggle for the soil. He who 
. ® k* * f landless was imiiotcnt. If 

enjoyed neither absolute 
Feudalism \ y x . t ^ 

ownership nor usufruct he sank 

to a condition of servile dependence. 
On the other hand, the greater the estate, 
the greater the power of the owner, for 
he was lord not only of it but of all the 
men and women born upon it. When 
attacked by neighbours, his own im¬ 
mediate vassals and Ihctr vassals .and 
serfs were compelled to flock to his aid. 

The feudal system thus contained 
within itself all the elements of disrup¬ 
tion, and, indeed, it involved a kind of 
veiled anarcliy. It was the most pro¬ 
nounced and most successful form of 
militant individualism which the world 
has seen. As long as the central power 
was strong, as it was in the hands of 
Clovis or Charlemagne, the tendencies 
towards disintegration were restrained. 
The freemen still sat in the local assem¬ 
blies, or ‘‘mals,” and administered the law. 
Provincial governors, called Grafs, were 
placed at the head of the jurisdiction of 
great districts, and were responsible to 
the crown. 

Charlemagne, in older to identify the 
administration of justice with the throne, 
sent throughout his empire at regular 
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periods his magistrates, scabini ** or 
“ ^chevins,” to superintend the pro¬ 
cedure of the local courts. He convoked 
at regular intervals those general assem¬ 
blies, or “placita gencralia,” in which, 
by his deliberations with his viceregents 
and agents he legislated as an em})eror 
conscious of imperial needs. And he 
thereby created a sense of imperial unity. 
Moreover, in order to recover complete 
sovereignty he enjoined an oath of 
fidelity to himself as emperor on the part 
of layman as well as of ecclesiastic. But 
in the Capitulary of the year 805 a.d. we 
already discover signs of that coming 
collision between feudalism and the 
monarchy which took place in the reigns 
of his feeble successors. “ Let no one,*’ 
says Charlemagne, “ swear fidelity to 
any person except to us and to his lord 
for our behoof and for his lord’s behoof.” 

Sooner or later a conflict for the allegiance 
of the vassals was inevitable, since men 
were thus called upon to serve two masters. 
And the attempt to extricate the throne 
from the growing entanglement of the 
feudal relations was successful only so 
long as Charlemagne remained its occupant. 

> In the reign of his successors 

The Success movement of decentrali- 

, sation took place and was 

Chsrlemagne irresistible. The feudal seign- 

eurs became again independent, the crown 
became merely a shadow and an effigy, and 
the crown domain merely another great 
fief. The national unity had perished. 
There was no state, and its j)lace was 
filled by a conglomeration of minor and 
rival sovereignties. In the words of 
Stubbs : ” The disruption was due more 
to the abeyance of central attraction than 
to any centrifugal force existing in the 
provinces. But the result was the same ; 
feudal government, a gradual system of 
jurisdiction based on land tenure in which 
every lord judged, taxed and com¬ 
manded the class next below him, in which 
abject slavery formed the lowest and 
irresponsible t5n'anny the highest grade, 
in which private war, private coinage, 
private prisons, took the place of the 
imperial institution of government.” 

The view that the rise of the feudal 
sovereignties ’ was due merely to the 
failure of the central power is perhaps 
exaggerated by Stubbs, who seems to 
neglect the fact that the centrifugal 
tendency was active from the beginning, 
and was never wholly curbed. Even-in 


ancient Germany, when there was still 
maintained a genuine co-operation between 
the tribe and its leaders, the restlessness 
and independence of the warriors fotm# 
vent in perpetual expeditions. ” If,” 
says Tacitus, ” their native state sinks 
into the stagnation of peace, many of the 
noble youths offer their services to other 
_ . tribes which happen to be 

.. 0!* ^ waging war because inaction 

stagnation hateful to the race, and 

OX Jr ^ 

because renown is more easily 
won in the thick of danger, and because 
a great following is best maintained 
when war is afoot.” 

The nomadic and more restless stage was 
now over, and the leader was settled u])on 
his domain, was building his castle, 
was founding a family, and was arming 
himself against his neighbour. Nothing 
less than a revolution had taken })lace. 
Whereas during Roman times each par¬ 
ticular subject was, by means of the 
complex machinery of administration, 
brought into contact with the central 
authority, now that authority was wholly 
dispersed. The coinage of the state had 
ceased, and the lord of the domain struck 
his own currency, framed his own laws, 
and judged his own men. In a word, 
the characteristic of feudalism was the 
fusion of property and sovereignty. It 
was a double triumj)!! of aristocracy, 
for it meant that, on the one hand, the 
people had been crushed, and, on the 
other, that the authority of the crown 
had been eclipsed and overthrown. Again, 
no genuine coalition was possible between 
the lords of the domain. Temporary 
confederations did take place, but they 
were soon di.ssolved. 

The lands of (iaul were already par¬ 
titioned during the Roman times among 
the great nobles, who were called senatores 
because their rank entitled them to mem¬ 
bership of the Roman Senate. But the 
Teutonic conquerors had seized those 
B* th f estates, together with 

France's slaves and the serfs who 

rnnee s work upon them. In 

Aristocracy .1 

some cases the domains were 

voluntarily shared between the strangers 
and the old proprietors; and in the laws of 
the Burgundians, for instance, the Roman 
and the Burgundian nobles are mentioned 
as forming a single class. Out of a fusion 
of the great families of the victors and the 
vanquished there arose the feudal aris¬ 
tocracy of mediaeval France. 
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THE CHAOS OF THE FEUDAL AGE 

RELATIONSHIPS OF LORDS AND VASSALS 


shall now make an attempt to watch 
^ feudalism at work, and to seize some 
of the main features of the most intricate 
and bewildering social system which has 
ever been devised. But before we examine 
its vast understructure of serfdom, it 
will be well to consider the artificial 
fabric w-hich was raised upon that basis. 
The origin of the contract which created 
a fiel w'as jnirely jx^rsonal and military. 
The Germanic invaders brought their own 
habits with them, and, as we have now 
seen, it w'as an ancient custom among 
them for a chief to make presents to his 
followers. At first each jirominent leader 
was surrounded by a liand of soldiers, 
who lived with him on the estates W'hich 
he had seized, and he began to bestow 
upon th(‘se men the usufruct of certain 
l)ortions of the domain. Doubtless the 
gradual increase of the numbers of such 
followers made it inconvenient to have 
Ori in of continual personal 

^ .attendance, and separate 
feudal i.nnd were allotted 

to them. In this fact lay the 
origin of the feudal tenure of land. 

The fief was essentially the gift of a 
superior in return for certain services, 
and that gift was retained only as 
long as the services were rendered. But 
those gifts of land were not of equal 
value, and the obligations of service 
likewise differed. The more important 
men received a greater share, and were 
called upon to contribute military aid 
on a corresponding scale. Hence, at 
the beginning there were created in¬ 
equalities among the possessors of fiefs. 
One vassal might enjoy the usufruct of 
an amount of land twx^nty times larger 
than that which fell to the r:hare of another. 

In the case of war, however, the former 
was required to summon a far greater 
number of men to his seigneur’s aid. 
T!ie difficulty of the study of feudalism 
consists in the multitude of relations 
which sprang up between superiors and 


inferiors, and especially in the principle 
of sub-infeudation, which caused the 
usufruct of a given area of land to be held 
by vari(jus men at one and the same time. 

A vassal could have vassals of his own. 
Moreover; the lord of a particular vassal 
« . might even be the vassal of 

‘ and itr“ 

o 1- vassal might owm land out- 

Comphcations r* r i ■ 

Side the jurisdiction of his 

lord’s domain, and the lord might become 
the vassal’s tenant. In the one case the 
superior bestowed a fief on his inferior, 
in the other the inferior bestowed a lief 
upon his su]>‘‘rior. When the feudal 
system had reached its maximum develop¬ 
ment every seigneur bad a seigneur above 
him and every vassal a vassal below him. 

In France the lowTr vassal w^as called 
arrie re-vassal, and sometimes those 
holders of fiefs within Jiefs WTre, owing 
to the comj)lications of the system, 
ignorant of their real obligations. Here, 
for exam])le, is a brief extract from a late 
feudal contract made in Burgundy, which 
displays the results of this multi])le owner- 
shij): “ Item, Hugote, sister of the said 
Isabel, holds from the said Isabel forty- 
six livrees of land at Lusigny ; the said 
Isabel holds them from the said William 
of Beligny; the said William holds 
them from the said Odet of Vanly, and 
the said Odet holds them from Mon¬ 
seigneur the Duke.” 

And let us remember that it w^as 
not merely land which could be thus 
held in fief, but every form of pro¬ 
perty, including men, w^omen and chil- 
Wo en dren, taxes, and the right to 

AAd^Children assize. When entering 

in Fief obligations a 

vassal was always careful 
to reserve that portion of his services 
which could already be commanded by 
another overlord. 

Here, for instance, is a declaration made 
in the thirteenth century, and cited by 
Seignobos : ” Estevenius of Coligny . . . 
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Light from 
the Assizes of • 
Jerusalem '* 


has entered into the service of the said 
duke, and has done homage. But he 
reserves the fealty by which he is already 
bound to the Lord of Coligny, the Abbot 
of Saint Cyan, the Count of Savoy, the 
Lord of Baugie, the Count of Auxerre, 
Regnard of Burgundy, and Henry of 
Paign^.*' Now this attempt to serve so 
many masters often created 
. a serious conflict of duties. 
If, for instance, the lords of 
a single vassal were at war, 
what was the vassal to do ? If he assisted 
the one against the other, he became 
entangled in the quarrel, and might suffer 
reprisals at the hands of the seigneur 
whom he disavowed. 

The jurists of the Middle Ages had 
considered the case, and had made 
provision for it. If we turn to the 
“ Assizes oi Jerusalem,” whi('h forms one 
of the most important of medi.'eval 
documents, we find a statute which is 
framed for the purpose of enlightening the 
perplexed vassal. “ Se un home a plusiors 
seignors il peut sans meprendre de sa foi 
aider son premier seignor k qui il a fait 
homage devant les autrcs en toutes choses 
et en touts maiueres contre tous ses 
autres seignors, pour ce que il est devenu 
home des autres sauve sa loyaute et auci 
peut il aider a chascun des autres, san le 
premier et sauf cens k qui il a fait homage 
avant que a celui a qui il vodra aider, car 
k moi scmble que se un seignor eust un 
home on jflusiors qui fust on fussent homes 
d’autre seignor devant lui et li eust 
semons de li venir aider a deffendre sa 
terre contre ses ennemis mortels qui 
viennent pour lui devaster . . . celui 

home pour foi garder de mesprendre de 
sa foi devoit venir devant son seignor 
quant il seroit venus en champ et dire 
li en la presence des ses homes.” (Assises. 
Ed. Thaumassiere. Ch. ccxxii.) The mean¬ 
ing of this somewhat obscure passage is that 
the vassal could promise different kinds 
. of aid to different seigneurs, 

• p iT* ‘‘loyalty” might in 

one case, although not in 
erviee another, imply military service. 
And yet such a fact appears to be in 
contradiction with the strictest and most 
primitive form of feudal tenure. Brussel 
points out that there was a distinction 
between foi and homage, and that the 
one could exist without the other. It was 
possible, for instance, to hold a fief from 
a suzerain without having been born his 
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subject. And, conversely, although a man 
might be born within the domain of the 
suzerain, he might not hold a fief in that 
domain. In the latter case the subject 
did not owe either homage or the services 
which homage implied, but merely the 
oath.of fidelity. The conflict of obliga¬ 
tions, however, was often serious, especially 
during war, when every seigneur became 
anxious to ])ress into his service as many 
men as possible. The ” premier seignor ” 
mentioned in the ” Assizes of Jerusalem ” 
is the one to whom homage had first been 
made, and his claims to the vassal’s service 
were held to be predominant. In some 
cases it was specially stipulated that if 
war broke out the vassal should deliver 
up his fortress or castle to his sujxuior. 

If the vassal remained in the fortress, he 
was considered to be guilty of a hostile act. 
Hut if he quitted the fortress, he was not 
considered to be implicated in the war. 
” Se il demoure en la fortcressc,” says the 
ancient custom of Burgundy, ” il est de 
la guerre.” All such provisions imply 
that originally the feudal com])act was a 
compact between a military sui)eri()r 
p • soldier, and in the 

of Feudal period the relations 

® - *.'* * between the two were simple, 

egiance strictly personal. Owing, 
however, to the principle of sub-infeuda- 
tion, and to the principle of heredity, 
the territorial organisation of feudalism 
became gradually more complicated. The 
instinct of property had become power¬ 
fully develo|)ed. Whereas in ancient 
Germany it had been easy for a young 
warrior to withdraw his allegiance from 
a particular chief, it was now' more 
difficult for the vassal to transfer his 
fealty from one lord to another. For the 
price of the exchange was the forfeiture of 
his fief. If the vassal renounced his 
service, he and his heirs lost everything. 
This fact proves that the fief originated 
in a close personal relation between the 
grantor and the grantee. When the 
grantee died, his heir before entering upon 
the inheritance was required to take the 
same oath of fealty. 

An elaborate ceremony preceded the 
bestowal of every fief. First of all, the 
vassal did homage to his lord, and 
the word ” homage ” is deeply signifi¬ 
cant. For homagium is derived from 
the Latin homo, and it meant that the 
vassal had become his lord’s ” man.” 
The act of homage was performed in the 
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presence of witnesses. The vassal, with 
head uncovered, came before his lord, to 
whom he swore fidelity and loyalty. 
Havinpj removed his sword-belt and his 
sword, he made the following declaration 
on bended knee : “ From this day hence¬ 
forward, I become your liege man in life 
and limb, and promise my loyalty in 
return for the lands whif'h I receiv^e 
from you.” Then came the oath of 
fidelity. The vassal, having })laced his 
right hand upon a book, said : “ My lord, 
1 will be loyal and faithful to you on 
account of the lands which I hold, and will 
fulfil the obligations and the services 
wliich I owe on the terms assigned. So 
help me (k)d and the saints ! ” 

Du Cange, from whom we take these 
words, tells us in his exposition under 
the word “fidelitas” that when taking 
the oath of fidelity the v’assal did not 
kneel, and w^as not required to make 
so humble a reverence as in the act of 


homage. Whereas, too, homage was done 
to the lord in j)erson, the declaration 
of fealty might be made to the lord’s 
jiroxy, a steward or a bailiff. The symbol 


Edward II. as 
Liege man to the 
King of France 


of j:)ossossion, a })iece of turf 
or the branch of a tree, was 
then handed to the vassal, 
and the investiture w'as 


comj)leto. Thus we see that the old 
personal relation which bound the Teutonic 
soldier to his chief persisted, at least in 
theory, throughout the feudal age. And 
even when the vassal enjoyed high rank, 
even if he were a prince or a king, the act 
of homage was no less compulsory. Thus 
Edw^ard II. of England as Duke of 
Aquitaine did homage in 1329 to Philip 
of Valois, and became liege man (homme- 
liege) of the King of France. 

An im])ortant part of the investiture 
consisted in the aveu, or statement, of the 
inventory of the fief. It was necessary for 
the seigneur to know exactly what he was 
giving, and for the vassal to know what 
he was receiving. Any attempt on the 
part of the latter to deny that he had 
received this or that portion of the lief 
was considered to be a crime, which was 
punished by forfeiture of the entire domain, 
for, says the Ancient Custom of Bur¬ 
gundy, no greater disloyalty is possible 
(que plus grand desleauie ne petU estre). 
The vassal was forbidden to alter or to 


diminish his lief in any way, or to alienate 
it, except on payment of an indemnity to 
the seigneur. 


The following may be taken as a typical 
inventory of a fief of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury in France, and the case is especi^hy 
interesting because the fief in question 
was originally not a fief at all, but a free¬ 
hold which had been formally surrendered 
by the proprietor to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and had then been recovered in 
. _ . . order to be held under the ducal 
ypica su2erainty : ” Philip of Loiges, 
of^FUf hereby makes known 

to all whom it may concern 
that henceforward he holds as liege man 
of the Duke all the property hereinafter 
mentioned which forms his own heritage, 
and was hitherto freehold and not fief nor 
liable to service of any kind : to wit, the 
tower, the house, the enclosure, and the 
fortress of La Palu, the trenches, and all 
the enclosure round about. Item, all the 
men, their allotments and their houses in 
the towns of La Palu and Croisey, all the 
said men being subject to the villein tax 
and to the jurisdiction which -fixes the 
greater and the smaller fines and to 
mortmain, each of the said men paying 
eighteen livres tournois (i.c., the livre con¬ 
taining twenty sous) of rent. . . . Item, 
the jurisdiction high and low over the 
towns and all over the above-nientioned 
projierty, to wit, all the woods and arable 
land. Item, the ]>onds, the mill, and 
dove-cot of the said house of La Palu to¬ 
gether with all rights and appurtenances 
thereof. . . .” It was by such instru¬ 
ments that the rights of property, in¬ 
cluding the right of disposing of the lives 
and fortunes of villeins and serfs were 


secured throughout the Middle Ages. 

A formidable array of duties faced the 
man who had accejited a fief and had 
become a liege. And, although to-day we 
may not have much sympathy with the 
feudal spirit, we ought to recognise that it 
often expressed itself in many chivalrous 
ways, and that it evoked some of the 
best qualities of human nature. In the 
™ “Assizes of Jerusalem” the 

p * f sternest demand is made upon 
^xpecud Of devotion of the vassal to 
the vassal protecting lord. He is ex¬ 

pected to be unwearied in the service, and 
to be willing at any moment to sacrifice, 
not only his personal comfort, but his life 
in fulfilment of his duty. He is to offer 
himself as hostage, to go to prison, and to 
face death on his seigneur’s behalf. If in 
battle the seigneur’s horse has been killed 
under him, the vassal is required to 
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surrender his own horse and to fight on foot. 
The duration of the military service in a 
particular war varied according to the 
extent and value of the fief. In some 
cases it was sixty, in others forty, and in 
others twenty days. Sometimes the vassal 
served alone, but oftener he was com- 
p(^lled to bring along with him a contingent 
TK V I’ sub-vassals to swell 

Debt * his lord’s ranks. The retention 
# K* I A of the fief was conditional upon 
to 1113 i.ord fultilment of these mili¬ 

tary obligations, and just as the villein 
paid rent in taxes and in produce, so the 
vassal li(4uidated his debt to his lord by 
service in the field. 

St'ignobos even suggests that at least in 
two points the vassal and the villein 
resembled (‘ach other. For each enjoyed, 
not the absolut(‘ ownership of the land, 
but only its tenancy, and in both cases 
s('rvice was the ])ric(* of the usufruct. 
WheriN'is, however, the villein exploited 
the land in the int(‘rests of the seigncnir, 
the vassal defended it. The latter, in fact, 
was, in the strict meaning of the feudal 
relation, a soldier and com])anion-in-arms. 
Ihit his duties W(Te not confined to war. 
He was obliged to attend his suzerain’s 
court, and to offer advice on matters of 
])olicy and the execution of justices. Lastly, 
the vassal was frequently expected to offer 
material aid, mi xilia, to liis seigneur. Some 
of these aids were voluntary, but otlu'rs 
were si)t*cilied on the bestowal of the fief, 
and cimiprised (i) a ransom when the 
sovereign had been captun'd in war ; (2) 
a contribution when tlie .s(‘igneur’s eldest 
son was received into the order of chivalry ; 
and (]) a gilt tow^ards the downy of the 
seigneur’s eldi'st dauglit('r. 

It will thus be seen that the possession 
of a fief was no mere sinecure, and, indeed, 
the vassals suffered frequently from the 
exactions of their overlords. As we shall 
see later, the n^al weight of the entire 
system pressed most heavily on the 
. villeins and serfs, but it would 
Who Were wrong to minimise the seri- 
^ obligations of the holders 
vassals Sovereigns within 

their own domain, they had .sovereigns 
above them, whose authority was likewise 
arbitrary. The threat of forfeiture {/orisfac- 
tiira) was often made a means of op])res- 
sion. The suzerain was temj)ted to multi¬ 
ply the cases for which forffnture was the 
penalty, and generally to extend the 
sources of his revenue. When a vassal 
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died his heir paid a kind of entrance fee 
(relcvium), which was a tax on the entry 
into possession, and the amount varied 
according to the suzerain’s demands. It 
is true that in most of the provinces of 
France tlie tax was waived when the 
succession to the fief fell directly from 
father to son. In such cases, according 
to Brussel, the heir owed nothing exce])t 
the formal declaration of allegiance and 
the military duties which that declaration 
implied (le ids succedant au fief du peie n’y 
doit que la boucheet les mains). But when 
the heir belonged to a collateral issue the 
tax was payable, and it was lu'avy. Again, 
the suzerain possessed lh(‘ right ol clioosing 
a husband for tlH‘ h(‘irt‘ss of any fief. In 
the event of a refusal 011 the woman’s jiart, 
she was conijx'lled to })ay a fine to the 
seigneur, while in the event of accejitance 
an ecpial amount was jiaid by the husband. 

The reason for .such a regulation is easily 
understood when we nMueinber that the 
usufruct of every fief implied military 
service. Since a woman was inca])able 
of rendering that .service, it was in the 
siMgneur’s interest to jirovide her with a 
^ . husband who could under- 

Marriage fake the (liltv. According to 

«... the Assizes ol )enisak‘in, 

' ® the lady ()f the fief was ofh^n* 1 

her choice of one of thrt'e barons. One 
other important source of income for the 
seigneur ivmains to be mentioned. If tht‘ 
heir to a fief was a minor, the seigneur 
becanu; his guardian, administered the fief 
during the ward’s minority, and disposed 
of the revenue. We may add that the 
reasons for sub-infeudation and for the 
great multiplication of fiefs were both 
military and ^M onomic. 

It was obviously to the advantage of 
the seigneur to have as many fiefs as 
jiossible, since every fief brought money as 
well as men. This process of sub-infeiida- 
tion really weakened the feudal system 
from within since the alienation of the 
usufruct of the land involved the aliena¬ 
tion of the rights which the land carrii^d 
with it. When the real danger of the 
policy began to be jierceived, many of the 
seigneurs attemiited to attract vassals to 
their banners by ])aying them not in land, 
but in money; and thus they created 
mercenary troops. 

But this device was a later invention, and 
was foreign to the ancient spirit of feudal¬ 
ism. Brussel tells us that there were three 
classes of vassals, which he enumerates 
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under the following heads : (i) Homo ; 

(2) planum hominem; and (3) ligius. In 
the first case vassalage involved the three 
great kinds of feudal service, which we 
have already mentioned—that is to say, 
service in the host (servitinm) ; counsel in 
the court of the seigneur (fidiicia) ; and 
assistance in the administration of the law 
of the domain (jnstitia). I'he expression 
“ ]/ianum hominem ” im])lied that the vassal 
was not bound to undertake any particular 
service, military or civil, but that in case 
of war he was bound to remain neutral. 
The vassal-liege, on the other hand, was 


need of securing continued service during 
a prolonged war, for an army com¬ 
posed of men who could withdraw after 
forty days’ service in the field was obvioutsly 
a weak and dangerous instrument. We 
may take the following as a typical feudal 
summons to battle by a seigneur to his 
vassal: “ Hugo, vSeigiieur of Genley, to 

his friend and vassal, William Baudot, 
greeting. I hereby command you with 
all my authority to be present on Friday, 
eight days after Easter, at Chalon, and to 
be on horseback, well mounted, and well- 
apparelled in order to aid me in the 
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required to serve at his own ex])cnse in 
any war in which his seigneur took part, 
whereas the ordinary vassal was not 
bound to fight after the fortieth day from 
the date of the assembling of the army. 
In some cases the vassal might be rejire- 
sented by proxy in the fighting line, but 
generally only when the war was one in 
which the seigneur was indirectly involved. 

About the end of the thirteenth century 
the seigneurs began to transform their 
vassals into homines lieges by attaching 
special gifts to the fiefs (in augmenium 
feodi). This j^olicy was dictated by the 


greatest struggle which I have yet faced, 
and so conduct yourself as to win my 
goodwill. I commend you to God. Given 
under my seal at Genley this Easter Day.” 
The date is 1325 a.d. The seigneur, how¬ 
ever, was not always certain of obtaining 
his men, and in the present case the vassal 
was absent in Flanders, Sometimes the 
vassals suffered great losses in their 
seigneur’s wars, and in certain cases they 
were indemnified. One, Guy de Roche¬ 
fort, for instance, in the service of the 
French king was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Poitiers in 1356 A.D., and he 
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received (pour mes dommaiges de la unable to prevent the outbreak of war 
bataile de Poitiers ouje fus pris) 600 florins, among the nobles, neither were the nobles 
But the men who followed their seig- always capable of keeping the peace 
neurs to the wars were not always vassals between their vassals, 
in the strict sense. For a feudal castle In the fourteenth century it was still 
attracted needy adventurers, who were possible for one petty seigneur to im- 
willing, in return for maintenance, to place prison another and liberate him only 
their services at tlie disposal of rich and on the payment of an enormous ransom, 
K * K# l)owerfu] leaders. Men who A certain Simon Buguet, in the year 
. I* their inheritance, or 13^4^ seized the person of one Jean de 

Bond^e whose fief hed been forfeited, Rougemont, seigneur of Thil-Chatel, in 

on age became retainers, and entered Burgundy, and threw him first into one 

into relations vnth the feudal nobles some- dungeon and then into another. Deliver- 
what similar to thos^i in which the ancient ance was jiromised on a payment of a 
Roman client stood to his patron. Sim- ransom equivalent to 40,000 francs of 
monet. for instance, cites the following case modern French currency. The conditions 
from the archives of Burgundy: In 1368 were that in default of payment the 
a certain Jchans d’Arc, a knight, sur- prisoner should surrender himself at the 
rendered his heritage to another knight, fortress of Chiffernc. The jirotocol informs 
Hugo d(‘ Pontailler. The latter promised us, however, that, owing to the dangers of 
to lodge and to board the said Jehans. to the roads, which swarmed with armed 
clothe him, to provide him with a horse robbers, Jean de Rougernent decided to 
and a servant, and generally to minister pay the money at an intermediate station, 
to his needs. In return, Jehans d’Arc and to abandon the journey to Chiffernc. 
for himself and for his hc^irs assigns his .Such a document presents a vivid picture 
property of whatever kind, both prest^nt of the daily jierils encountered under the 

and future, to Hugo de Pontailler. This feudal regime. If justice existed, it was 

kind of contract was either the result of wild justice, and might was right. If a 
bankriqitcy or of force majeure, and vassal became too powei’ful it 

although ajiparently it might be annulled, »*ticc*of 

the vassal was generally too deeply mort- p”*suzerain not to thwart, but to 
gaged to be able to extricate himself. conciliate him. And not only 

Other documents belonging to the same individuals, but also entire communities 
period prov^e that ])owerfiil suzerains often were in danger at the hands of roving 
succeeded in com])elling weaker vassals bandits. Whole village's were required to 
to lend su})|)ort beyond the limit fixed by ransom themselves in order to escape 
the feudeil contract. In an era when war being burned. 

formed the chief pastime of the governing In November, 1435, the inhabitants of 
classes, a seigneur could command the the village of Etalante, in Chatillon, wx're 
services of his followers in the ])rosecution required to deliver u]) to some armed 
of the most unjust aggressions on the men who hac^ come from Tangres a silver 
territory of his neighbours. Frequently j)yx belonging to a church at Dijon in 
the extortion of a ransom was the motive order to save the village from being set 
which lay behind feudal pillage, and ])rivate in flames (pour racheter le feu que les 
w’ar was kindled merely for the purpose of ennemies de Langres voulaient bouter en 
filling the coffers of a needy seigneur, ladite ville). Such were the conditions of 
The efforts of Saint Louis and other French life in the feudal period, when society had 
r K N M kings, such as Philip the Fair, ceased to form any genuine unity, when 
Wh*'*Defied ** abolish these raids were the central authority was impotent, and 
Thetr Kin^s attended with little success, when power was in the hands of a few 
eir mgs nobles of Burgundy, for irresponsible territorial sovereigns, 

example, protested against the royal inter- According to one of the most important 
ference, and maintained their right to monuments of mediaeval jurisprudence, 
declare war whenever it pleased them. St. Louis of France even acquiesced in the 
So that even as late as 1315 and 1367 the legality of a system which involved 
kings of France found themselves impotent treason to the throne. In his “ Etablissc- 
to restrain a custom which formed both ments there is a striking passage, in which 
the strength and the weakness of the is admitted the right of a seigneur to 
feudal system. And if the kings were summon his vassal to fight against the 
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king, and on the refusal of the vassal his 
fief"^ is declared to be justly forfeited. 
Such a passage indicates that the feudal 
system involved permanent sedition and 
a prolonged usurpation of the power of 
the crown. 

It is true that modern research is inclined 
to deny that the code known as the 
“Etablissements of St. Louis” was drawn 
up bv that king. Montesquieu called it “ an 
am])hibious code,” meaning that it was a 
mixture of French juri.si)rudence and 
Roman law. Parts of it, according to 
Viollct, are based on the customs of Anjou, 
and other i)arts on the customs of Orleans 
and Paris. But no one denies that it 
gathers up the theory and practice of the 
thirteenth century; and in the passages 
in which the king, while forbidding private 
war ))e tween his own \'assals and within 
his owm domain, is made to recognise the 
seigneur’s right of resistance even towards 
the crow'll, we catch a glimpse of the chaos 
of the feudal age. 

It is important to remember that it 
W'as not only on account of a gift of land 
that a vassal ow^ed service to his lord. For 
^ fiefs were of various kinds, 

Complications sometimes they consisted 

J j- I I -f even of immaterial things, 
such as the right of dispens¬ 
ing justice wdthin a given area. Du Cange 
defines a lief as a thing given to one 
jx'i'son by another in such a way that the 
]iropcrty of the thing remains with the 
giver, and that the usufruct passes to the 
receiver and his heirs. Before the eleventh 
century the conception of that form of 
tenure had become widely extended, 
and, as Du Cange says, everything was 
given ill fief, ” saccnlis xi ct xii omnia in 
feudum concedebantiir.” Among other 
things, he enumerates the administration 
of justice in the forests, which was termed 
” gruerie/' the right of hunting, of 
conducting merchants to and from the 
markets, of collecting tolls and customs 
dues, of weaving, of changing money at 
the fairs, of grinding corn, gathering honey 
and making wine. In a word, industry 
and justice themselves had become fiefs, 
and we may add that human beings were 
included in the same category. 

We can understand the complications of 
mediaeval life when we hear that not only a 
domain, but the men and women upon it, 
might belong to two or more proprietors. 
In a Burgundian protocol of the year 1378 
we read that one seigneur sold and ceded 


to another the ownership of “ half a 
serf,” and that the price was forty francs 
in gold. Thus men might hold joint 
property in the labour of a single 
Again, the revenue from the administra¬ 
tion of justice within a particular area 
was frequently shared by two or more 
persons who co-owned it in fief. A struggle 
Vassals sometimes took place for the 
^ ***J|^*.^ possession of the person accused 
Rkhts crime, and the adjustment 

of the .shares in the fine became 
a new source of disinitc. We shall not 
be wrong if we say that the dominant 
characteristic of the feudal administration 
was the destruction of social unity and 
harmony for the sake of individual and 
egoistic interests. 

Let us now ask, what guarantee 
feudalism offered even to the seigneur 
and the vassal for the maintenance of 
their res])ective rights ? Vassalage was so 
minutely subdivided that w'C may well 
wonder to wLom a vassal in the sixth 
degree, for instance, could appeal when 
his riglits w'crc iiivadc'd either by an equal 
or by a superior, (iuizot ])oints out that 
the word ” compatriot ” did not exist 
in the Middle Ages, and the fact is signifi¬ 
cant. For the word conijiatriot implies 
the idea of a social order, in the main¬ 
tenance of which all the members are 
interested. The vassals were called 
‘‘ pares,” from which our word peers is 
derived ; but there was no genuine co¬ 
operation among those co-vassals. The 
social equilibrium which was maintained 
within a given domain was highly unstable. 
The vassals did not co-operate in order to 
carry out any genuine social jnirpose, 
and again the .seigneurs did not co-o]:)erate 
in order to maintain any genuine balance 
of power among themselves. 

A fundamental antagonism lay hidden 
amid all the feudal relations. The 
seigneur was often as suspicious of the 
vassal’s fidelity as the vassal was of 
, the seigneur’s claims and 
R^i * * arrogated power. The real 

character of feudalism is ex- 

Arac er ^j^jg isolation of the 

various members of the feudal hier¬ 
archy. And it was an isolation which 
provoked suspicion, quarrels and reprisals. 
How did the seigneur maintain order 
within his own territory ? In the modern 
world the public peace is guaranteed by 
the action of an executive which in the 
punishment of crime expresses the will 
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of flic iKitioii. l^iil 1‘ciidalisni did not 
create nations at all. It created only 
gron])s (d arbitrary sovereignties, and in 
each case the ^^ill of tin; territorial sove¬ 
reign was the nominal fountain of justice. 
It was the sovereign who a])j)ointed his 
baillis, or bailiffs, for the trial of causes 
wiihin his own domain. 

But along with the institution of 
bailiffs there existed throughout the feudal 
regime a judicial system both more 
ancient and more in accordance with 
the feudal spirit. We have said that the 
vassals were pans, or equals. When, 
therefore, a clispute occurred between 
any two of them the seigneur was peti¬ 
tioned to convoke all his other vassals in 
his court in order that they might pro¬ 
nounce their decision upon the case. 
For equals could be judged and sentenced 
only by ccjuals. Numerous mediaeval 
documents prove that, for instance, a 
count was judged only by men of his 
own class. Even in cases where the 
bailiff presided as representative of the 
suzerain, he was only the mouthpiece of 
the majority. In the event of a distmte 
between a seigneur and his vassal regard- 
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ing some matter connec'led with the fief 
wliich the latb'r held from the formtT, 
tlu‘ case was heard in tht' .seigneur’s court 
ill ])r(‘sence ol the vassal’s ecjuals. If, on 
the other hand, the disputii had no 
reference to the fief tin* vassal was entitled 
to have his claims hc<ird not in the 
.s(‘igneur’s court but in the com t of the 
seigneur’s si‘igneur. Kence, in a duchy 
like Burgundy, a case of this kind might 
be carried"" fj'om court to court until it 
arrived before the Duke as supreme 
suzerain. Beaumanoir, who was the 
greatest jurist of the Middle Ages, tells 
us that the apjieal was re(|uired to be 
made in such a way that no intermediate 
court was jiassed over, otherwise the case 
was vitiated in point of law (il apel doivent 
estre fet en montant de degre en degrt^, 
.sans mil seigneur tresjiasser). 

It often happened that in the litigation 
between vassals ol equal rank the claimant 
or the defendant, although tried by his 
peers, refused to accept the judgment. 
Sometimes the refusal was justified, for 
the majority in the court might be made uj) 
of the vassal’s personal enemies, while his 
own friends might be absent. Recourse 
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was had, tln'i eforo, to a more sum- wove horn {gcntils hommes or chevaliers) 
mary method of l)rinjL'ing the dispute to the duel was {ought on horseback, and 

an end, What is known as the judicial those weapons which were allowed or 

combat was simply the feudal private disallowed were caretully specified. Men 

war reduced to a duel, and it was de(*ply of lowly birth {hommes dc poustc) fought 

characteristic of an age in which there on foot. In the arrangements for a duel 

existed no central administration of justice. between a man of rank and a man of base 

Tlie dis})ulants took the law into their condition it is interesting to notice a 

own hands. Right was declared to be on touch of chivalry. If, says Beaumaiioir, 

the side of the victor, and the vanquished a knight calls out a villein, who, of course, 

paid a fine to the seigneur of the domain. did not own a horse, the knight was com- 

In Beaumanoir we find many details of ]K‘lled to fight likewise on foot ; for, adds 

the formal and legMl ])rocedure necessary the great jurist, it would be a cruel thing 

in arranging a judicial combat. He gives if in such a case the man of birth had the 

the formula in which an a})pellant should advantage of a horse and of armour, 

demand satisfaction for the murder of a On the other hand, if a villein summoned 

kinsman. In the event of denial on the a knight to a duel the affair was different, 

part of the accused the claimant under- The knight, who had not sought the 

took to la ove the truth either by hazarding quarrel, retained the privilege of his rank, 

his own life in a duel (prouver mon cors and fought on horseback, 

contre le sien) or by sending a ]iroxy for The penetrating influence and the com- 
the same purpose (ou par homme qui plete triumph of feudalism are made 

feie le puist et doie pour moi). The strikingly manifest by the fact that even 

accusccl was required to say, before he the Gallic Church was gradually drawn 

had clt the seigneur’s presence, whether within its orbit. We have already men- 

he^ intended to answer the summons. tioned that the Church possessed consider- 

rermission to fight by prox3^ was granted able power in Gaul long before the date 

lor various reasons, such as ill-health of the Teutonic invasions. Each bishop 

or advanced age. When the combatants was supreme in his diocese. His authority 
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over his clergy actually foreshadowed 
the authority of the feudal lord, and, 
indeed, it would not be too much to say 
that the Church was tending towards a 
kind of feudalism of her own. At any 
rate, it was by an easy gradation that the 
bishoj)s transformed themselves into terri¬ 
torial sovereigns on the feudal model. 
Militant transition had even become 

Days of imperative, for during the 
the Church which followed the death 

of Charlemagne the Church 
found it necessary to protect herself 
in the midst of an aggressive and militant 
society. It was only by fighting the 
world with the world’s own weapons that 
the bisho])s, canons, and abbots were 
able to Lake their place in the ranks of the 
feudal nobles. Great gifts in land had 
been bestowed ii])on the Church by the 
Christian emi^erors and by the Chris¬ 
tianised barbarian kings, and the Church 
knew liow to guard jealously those dona¬ 
tions. Often the territory over which a 
bishop rnled was so extensive that it 
formed a small state. The domains of a 
single abbey sometimes included entire 
towns. 

It is profoundly interesting to notice 
that at first the Church was content 
to fight her feudal enemies only with 
sinritual w^eapons. It was by means of 
excommunication that she sought to 
terrorise those who attempted to invade 
her territory or to jiillage her sacred 
buildings. But 
already, in the 
ninth century 
she began to 
arm herself 
with the tem¬ 
poral sword, 
and she jiaid 
special defen¬ 
ders, advocaii, 
to fight her 
battles. In 
other words, 
she summoned 
mercenary 
troops to her 
aid, and some- 

in her pay. But the bishop was likewise i 
a seigneur. Long before the tenth i 
century he had vassals of his own, and 1 
he began to increase their number, 
and gradually imposed upon them the 
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I customary feudal obligation of military 
, service. Like a lay sovereign he adminis- 
1 tered justice within his own domain, 
L and frequently he even in person led his 
1 vassals to war. 

j Moreover, in the exploitation of her own 
fiefs, the Church imitated and reproduced 
the entire feudal system. The villeins and 
5 the serfs enjoyed as little liberty within 
‘ ecclesiastical territory as within the lands 
I of the feudal seigneur. According to a 
I decree of a council held at Orlcxins in the 
seventh century, all the lands, vineyards, 
and slaves of each diocese were the pro¬ 
perty of the bisho]) ex officio. By another 
council, held at Seville, the serfs who 
bclong(;d to the Church were, like the 
serfs who belonged to the lay jiroj/riefor, 
forbidden to leaver the place in whic h they 
had Ix^en born. And many documents 
prove that in the exercise of their authority 
the bisho})s, no less than the secular 
sovereigns, were guilty of o])prcssion. 
The Chu ch were the comidaints 

CaptureVby ^ exactions, 

the World Council of Toledo m 633 

denounced a tyranny whereby 
even the monks were, at the commands of 
the bishops, reduced to abject slavery. 
K])iscopal avarice had ruined the parishes; 
villeins and serfs were overwhelmed by 
arbitrary taxation ; and in having put 
on the armour of feudalism the Church had 
j)ut off the armour of God. A great his¬ 
torian says that even as early as the eighth 
century the 
disorder which 
raged in lay 
society raged 
also in ecclesi¬ 
astical society. 
And as the 
bisho])s be¬ 
came more 
deeply entan¬ 
gled in feudal¬ 
ism it was 
difficult to 
distinguish 
them from 
their secular 
rivals. This 
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spiritual hege¬ 
mony of the Church is perhaps the most 
tragic fact in feudal history. She who 
ha.d set out to capture the world had 
failed in her great mission, and had, 
instead, been captured by the world. 




THE FLOURISHING OF FEUDALISM 

AND ENGLAND’S SHARE IN THE SYSTEM 


I ET us now turn to consider the fortunes 
^ of the class whoso labour formed the 
(‘conomic basis of the ecclesiastical as well 
as of the secular ])owcr, and was indisj^ens- 
able for the maintenance of the entire 
fabric of feudalism. For if villein and serf 
had not been at work upon the soil during 
many generations, all the great and 
dazzling enterprises of the feudal age, its 
chivalry, its Crusades, its jousts and tour- 
nt^ys, and even its architecture never would 
have existed. Although mediieval wealth 
was also exj)ressed in certain manufactures 
('arried on in the towns, nevertheless the 
main economic source of the })eriod lay in 
the cultivation of the soil by a class who, 
strictly speaking, did not enter into the 
feudal relation at all. Tin; feudal relation 
which bound a vassal to his lord was the 
result of a contract between them, but 
there was no contract between a vassal and 
his serf. In the latter case the relation 
TK o • • expressed merely, on the 

® one hand, by power, and, on the 

Serfdom by subjection. Those 

writers, therefore, are correct 
who point out that serfdom was not the 
creation of European feudalism. Its origin 
was far older, and, as we saw, it may t)e 
traced to the domainal rights enjoyed by 
all ancient landowners. vSerfdom formed 
only the natural and convenient basis upon 
which the feudal superstructure was reared. 
The basis itself was immemorial. Even 
though feudalism had never developed its 
own peculiar character, the agricultural 
population of Europe would have been 
composed of serfs during many centuries 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

So far as the Frankish kingdom was 
concerned, the condition of its industrial 
class remained essentially what it had been 
during the Roman occupation of Gaul. 
But if we look beyond mediaeval France, if 
we look at mediaeval England, for instance, 
we shall find the same system at work. 
The Saxons brought with them to England 
serfs and slaves. Among the Angles the 


wergild, or atonement in money for the 
murder of a slave, was only one-twentieth 
of that for the adaling, or well-born. Long 
before the Norman Conquest the Anglo- 
Saxon social system in England had been 
developed along feudal lines. The com- 
„ munity was divided into men 

^ possessed land and men 

«ore e possessed none, and the 

conquest outside the i)ale of 

the law. Thus it was necessary for the 
man who had no land to seek the protec¬ 
tion of some more powerful j^erson who 
could rei)res(uit him in the law courts. 
The price of that protection was servitude. 

.Since it was the i)ossession of land that 
bought the privilege of membership of 
the community, even a man of noble 
blood, if landless, was required to acknow¬ 
ledge the nominal suzerainty of another 
lord. The laws of Athelstan, like the 
Cai)itularies of Carolingian kings, agree 
in reducing the landless to a state of 
absolute dej)endencc. Minute social sub¬ 
divisions existed among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and there was even a hierarchy among the 
landless. But the lowest level was occu¬ 
pied by the Ihcow, or slave, whether of 
British or of German origin. 

Again, in ancient England as in ancient 
Rome the debtm’ was reduced to slavery, 
and was never liberated until the debt had 
been paid. Moreover, slavery and serfdom 
were hereditary. The earliest English 
laws make it clear that slave and serf were 
like cattle, the absolute property of their 
masters. Their master was responsible 
for their offences just as he w^as responsible 
n k damage done by his 

^ ***/*« . cattle. The British serf had no 

e * social status, no legal rights. 

® His services might be claimed 
and left unrewarded, and his emancipation 
depended wholly upon his master’s will. 
The serf might be bought and sold and 
pawned like any other common chattel, 
and the master’s right of possession in him 
was a right not only of use but of abuse. 
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Now, feudalism never reached in England 
the proportions which it readied in France, 
and yet the condition of the early English 
serf seems to have been worse than that of 
the meditTval serf of France. In other 
words, although feudalism could not have 
existed without serfdom, serfdom might 
have existed, and did exist, apart from an 
™ elaborate feudalism. The word 

thc*^^**^* “villein,” which we use as a 
. o generic term for the feudal 
and medueval ])easant, was 
neither mediieval nor feudal in its origin. 
Villein is only the corrupt form of the Latin 
villa ruts, the serf wlio was attached to 
and undetachable from the Roman villa 
—a word which meant not a house in our 
modern sense, but a landed ]n'operty. It 
was the Roman villa which l)ecame in 
France the unit of feudalism as an agrarian 
system, and the scene of a jirolonged ex¬ 
ploitation of servile agricultural labour. 
The word villein began to be applied 
before the end of the tenth century to the 
entire peasant population. 

Jleaumanoir, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, when feudalism had reached its 
most complex development, tells us that 
S(irfdom (“ servitudes de cors,” as he calls 
it) had a manifold origin. We have 
already glanced at its general causes, but 
to these Ileaumanoir adds some special 
causes which lay at the root of tlie sysltan 
as it appeared in France. If, for cxam])le, 
tlie sul^ject of a territorial lord disobeyed 
without good cause his summons to mili¬ 
tary service, the ])unishment was serfdom, 
and it was a i^mnishmtmt which was visited 
on the children as well as on the fathers. 

Wlum the feudal lords were warring 
against the tottering Carolingian monarcliy, 
they were in need of soldiers ; and if the 
feudal tie, which at that era was only begin¬ 
ning to be strong, was found insufficient to 
create a following, the lords by compulsion 
j)ressed new men into their service. In 
the second ])lace, Reaumanoir declares 
Serfs serfdom often originated in 

in^the piety and devotion of the serf. 

Chuixh ^^^^^<^dimes voluntarily, sometimes 
^ involuntarily, and as a result 

either of suggestion or of ])ressure, a 
man was constrained to deliver himself 
and his heirs and his property to the 
Church. 

An act, therefore, which in certain cases 
had its motive in religious feeling, was re¬ 
sponsible for the servitude of whole genera¬ 
tions. A third origin of serfdom was traced 
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to poverty and bankruptcy. A freeman who 
had lost his estate came to a seigneur, and 
said : “If you su]:)port me with the neces¬ 
saries of life, I will become your serf ” 
(vostres horns dc cors). In some cases this 
demand for protection was the result of 
oppression by another seigneur. A still 
more striking cause of serfdom, and one 
which indicates the extraordinary differ¬ 
ence between modern and mediawal modes 
of thought and life, is to be found in the 
fact that a man who was not free by birth 
became the serf of a lord if it could be 
proved that h(‘ had residi^d within the 
lord’s territory for a year and a day. 

Any person, maU^ or female, who w\as un¬ 
able to trace his or her free di‘scent became 
the sert of the seigneur in whose domain he 
or she had chosen to dwell. There w(‘re sorm* 
exce])tions to this rule—as. for example, 
in Clermont. But the custom was wide¬ 
spread, and was \'ery chaniclt'ristic of 
feudalism. If within a year and a day the 
lord reclaimed his send', the latt(‘r was 
surreiKh'red. But if the lord n(‘gle{'ted to 
a.ssert his right, th<‘ serf becanu' the j)ro- 
'Tk 'r- k* JK'rty of th(‘seigneur into whose 
R ^A domain he had passed. It was 
^ i)ossible for a serf, with his 
mast(‘r s consent, to ])urchas(‘ 
freedom by the ])erlormance of some 
S])e('ial labour or the })ayment in j.)roduce 
or otherwise of some sp(‘('ial tax. if, 
however, the seigiumr imnu‘diately above 
the .seigneur of the sin l refused to agree 
to the proposal, tlui emanci])ation could 
not take place. On the otluu* hand, if a 
serf who had won freedom both for him.s(‘lf 
and his family j)ass(d back into serfdom, 
his children remained free. The word 
” free,” howt;ver, is in this case ambiguous. 
The villein was free only in the sense that 
wluueas the serf j)ro])er never knew how 
much would be requinid of him, the villein 
paid, either in labour or in jnoduce, a tax 
definitely sti})ulated. 

While it was j)ossible for the serf to raise 
himself in the social scale, the conditions 
were frequently harsh and the obstacles 
were often insurmountable. If, indeed, a 
female serf purchased her franchisi*, the 
children born after that event were likewise 
free. Those, however, who were born while 
their mother was still a serf remained in 
servitude. Even in the case of the villein 
the tics which bound him to his lord could 
be broken only by death (car li eritage qui 
sont tenu en vilenage, si comme a ostises, a 
cens a rentes ou a champars ne se puent 
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dcsavouer). In the event of disavowal on 
the part of the villein, the penalty was con¬ 
fiscation. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the condition of the agricultural 
population was far from uniform. There 
were, in fact, as Beaumanoir tells us, many 
different kinds of serfs with as many 
different kinds of fortune. In some cases 
the authority of the owner was so arbitrary 
that he had the power of life and death; 
he could imprison his serf whenever it 
pleased him, and he w'as responsible to no 
one. But in other cases the serf enjoyed 
greater independence, and w’as treated 
more humaiudy (idus debonairemcnt). 
As long as he ])aid his rent in labour and 
taxes, the seigneur could make no further 
demands upon him. 

I f a serf disavowed his seigneur, the latter 
had tlie right to ])roseciite him in the 
court of the new seigneur whose protection 
the serf had sought. When the .serf w'as 
able to give satisfactory proofs of free 
d(‘scent, tlie seigneur prosecuting him lost 
th(‘ case. If, for instance, the alleged serf 
could i)r()\e that his mother w'as a free 
woman, he won his claim, for the status of 


The Devious 
Path 

to Liberty 


the mother regulated the 
whole question. Even though 
the mother and the grand¬ 
mother had betm serfs, but 


had been manumitted by anyone legally 
capable of bestowing manumission, the 
offspring could thereby establish the claim 
to frtH'dorn. On the other hand, the son 
of a knight and a female serf rtunained in 
the same social condition as his mother. 


There waas a curious excej)tion, however, 
in the case of bastards. If a man could 


prove that he was born before the marriage 
of his mother (who had been a seii) to a 
l^aron, the alleg(*d serf w'as then quit of 
servitude. I.astly, if a man who was being 
pursued by his former owner as a fugitive 
serf could make good his declaration that 
he had been in holy orders during ten 
years without any attempt on his master’s 
part to reclaim him, the case for i\w. master 


was held to be disproved. In all instances, 
however, in which serfs became free 
villeins it W'as nect‘ssary, as we have already 
seen, to obtain the consent not merely of 
their immediate owner, but also of the 
seigneur from whom that owner held 
them ill fief. According to feudal custom 
a vassal was forbidden to diminish his 
fitif. But since the fief consisted of 
human beings as well as of the land upon 
which they worked, to grant freedom to a 


serf was to alienate part of the property 
of the seigneur. Hence his consent was 
required before any proposed change of 
status of the serfs could be made. Let till 
not suppose that it was always, or even 
frequently, a humanitarian motive which 
lay beliind the somewhat paltry ameliora¬ 
tion of the serf's fortunes wdrich such 
Ri hts of involved. The serf ]nir- 

** chased the permission to enter 

Tenlnt^ the ranks of the free villeins. 

In other words, he who had 
been arbitrarily exj)loited was required to 
buy the privilege of being ex])loited in a 
less arbitrary way. We may feel sure that 
the men who at the end of the fourteenth 
century figure as hommes francs were the 
descendants of men who had been serfs. 
The change was due to the fact that some 
of their forefathers had slowly and ])ain- 
fully purchased an entrance into those 
higher ranks of villeinage wdiich, how¬ 
ever, still remained far below the ranks of 
freedom. 

We can afford to make only brief mention 
of some of the methods of the medijeval 
exploitation of the peasantry. The rights 
of the villein tenant were limited to a 
l)art of the ])roduce ot the soil which he 
cultivated, and it w^as the best part of 
that produce wdiich was reserved for the 
seigneur. If the villein ceases to deliver 
the yearly dues, the tenancy ceases, and 
the land goes back to the owmer. The right 
of the usufruct, however, is transmissible 
from the villein to his heirs, and remains 
jjermanent in a single family as long as 
the obligations arc fulfilled. Nay, the 
villein is even legally entitled to sell the 
usufruct against the proprietor’s wall. 

From a business })oint of view, it 
mattered little to the j)roprietor wliether 
this or that tenant was at work on the soil 
so long as the harvest was forthcoming. 
What feudal law and custom assured to 
the seigneur w^as a perpetual income from 
the land, and the serfs were only his 
v-ii • ’ agricultural implements. Some 
Burden ***'* revenue 

ofTaxntion account of tlic land, 

but, in addition, the majority 
were subjected to a ca])itation tax, which 
was a guarantee against the arbitrary 
assessment by which the serfs proper were 
afflicted. 

The capitation tax was invariable in 
its amount in a given district, and it 
was payable either individually or 
collectively. Sometimes entire villages 
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and towns were laid under contribution. 
Whenever we find a case in which the 
taxation of the individual varied according 
to the arbitrary demands of the seigneur, < 
we may conclude that the individual* in 
question was a serf of the lowest and most 
helpless class. “ Messire le Due,” says 
the Ancient Custom of Burgundy, “ s’il 
- .. . . volait les porrait tailler ou faire 

n igni les tailler moins ct ydushaut etbas 

the Serfs ^ volonte. Lvery serf 
was thus assessed at the will 
of the suzerain. And there were some 
sj)ecial vexations to which the majority 
of the serfs were exposed. Among these, 
mention should be made of “ mainmortc ” 
and ” formariage.” The serf who was 
suiqected to mortmain was legally incap¬ 
able of making a testament. If he died 
childless, his })roperty, which consisted 
mainly in his right to cultivate a certain 
])ortion of land, returned to the seigneur. 

Still more formidable was the custom 
termed ” formariage,” whereby a serf was 
forbidden to marry a woman belonging 
to another domain. The ancient code 
of custom in Burgundy, for instance, 
declares that the ])enalty for such a 
marriage was the forfeiture of all that 
the serf possessed. An alternative was, 
indeed, offered; but it was of tlie most 
repulsive kind. 

There is evidence that the serfs made 
great efforts to extricate themselves 
from these indignities. The chief desire 
of their lives was to obtain a charter of 
freedom, which, howt‘ver, was never a 
genuine charter, since it did not deliver 
them from taxation, which, although less 
arbitrary, was still oppressive. Often 
high jirices were paid before the serf won 
immunity from the seigneur’s right of 
” formariage.” And yet after the immu¬ 
nity had been gained, the villein was by 
no means free. The seigneur’s agents met 
him at every point, and revenue of other 
kinds continued to be extracted from his 
A S stem l^^^^our. It is important to 
f I , remember that the fortunes of 

the villein were not merely the 
result of heredity. By birth 
he might be immune from morlmain and 
formariage, but if he settled on a domain 
in which those customs were in vigour, he 
immediately became subject to them. 
Originally, indeed, it was imf/ossible for 
the villein to change domicile. The seigneur 
had the right to recovery (droit de 
poursuite). Later the fugitive villein, if 
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unclaimed within a year and a day, could 
offer his service to another lord, supposing 
he was fortunate enough to find one. 
Since, however, he thereby lost all that he 
had possessed under his former seigneur, 
it must have been an intolerable tyranny 
which compelled him to take to flight. 

As Seignobos points out, the real strength 
of the seigneur’s position lay in the fact 
that the villein was helpless apart from 
the field which he and his forefathers had 
cultivated. To be a vagabond was to 
be in danger of being seized as a criminal. 
There was no certainty of obtaining the 
right to cultivate a piece of land in another 
domain, since all the domains were already 
parcelled out. Hence it was not necessary 
to chain the mediieval serf to the soil, 
or to place him under surveillance. 
Serfdom was better than famine, and it was 
because these were his sole alternativ^es 
that the serf, with rare exceptions, chose 
the former both for himself and for his 
children. Among the archives of Burgundy 
there are documents which prove that 
sometimes a serf after long wanderings 
return(‘d in despair to the ])lace from 
which despair had driven him. 
The administration of a feudal 
domain involved both labour 
and anxiety on the ])art of 
the steward or agent who was set over 
it. For it was seldom that the seigneur 
came into direct contact with his villeins 
or serfs. 

In each of the three great economic 
divisions of feudalism in France—the 
chatellcnie, the pot(.% and the prevot^, 
the revenues were collected by men 
appointed for that purpose by the seigneur. 
The chatelle«ie comprised all the lands 
grouped round a chateau, and in time of 
clanger the inhabitants took shelter within 
the seigneur’s fortified walls. The pote 
(Latin : ” potestas ”) was a domain 

belonging to a church, and sometimes it 
implied an entire district, which, inclusive 
of towns, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of a bishop. The pr^vote embraced the 
territory—generally a city which was 
administered by a pr^vot (Latin : ” praepo- 
situs ”); that is to say, an agent to whom 
the proprietor of the city had delegated 
his authority. These formed the great 
social groups of the feudal age until the 
fourteenth century, and the condition of 
the serfs was uniform in all three. In each 
of them the methods of exploiting the 
land and its tillers were the same. The 
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change from imperial to feudal rule had 
indeed brought some amelioration of the 
fortunes of the subject class, and yet, if 
ve look deeply enough, we are struck not 
by the fact of progress but rather by the 
fact of stagnation. When, for example, 
we read the formulae of Marculf for the 
sale of male and female serfs we seem to 
be witnessing transactions in the slave 
markets of Greece and Rome. 

In mediaeval practice as well as in 
meditcval theory, the peasants were mere 
accessories of the domain, and were sub¬ 
jected to detailed exploitation. Had 
Aristotle and Varro seen these men at 
work, they would have called them 
“ animated implements.” The Roman 
” villicus ” who drilled his master’s slaves 
was represented by the mediaeval major, 
who taxed and over-taxed his master’s 


serfs and villeins. Often this superin¬ 
tendent belonged to the same class as 
the men over whom he ruled, and his 
position was far from enviable. For he 
was personally responsible for the regular 
payment of dues, which, owing to desti¬ 
tution and to bad harvests, sometimes 


The Great 
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Feudal Age 


could not be paid at all. 
Simmonet even suggests that 
the burdens wliich pressed 
u])on the seigneur’s steward 


were heavier than those which pressed 


upon the serfs, for the revenues which lie 


could not extract from the tenants were 


extracted from himself. 


In spite of all such facts it would be 
idle to deny the impressiveness of some of 
the aspects of feudal life, and it is not sur- 
jirising that the human imagination has 
been fascinated, for instance, by the great 
portcullised castles which were built in 
that dim, troubled era. For those castles 
with their broad moats, their donjons, 
their prisons and their embattled towers, 
were structures whose significance lay in 
the strange anarchy in the midst of which 
they arose. When the seigneur’s domain 
was attacked, it was the chateau which 
became the storm centre. Within its walls 


men and women and children with their 


cattle took refuge, and the villeins were 
called upon to mount guard (faire le guct). 

The inferior nobles, if they did not possess 
chateaux, nevertheless built for them¬ 
selves fortified houses often capable of 
withstanding a prolonged siege. Even the 
Church guarded her property by imitating 
the defensive methods of feudal war, and 
she built fortifications to ensure the safety 


of her owm domains. And in times of 
peace the chateau and the church and the 
embattled tower played a part of no la^s 
importance, since each w^as the visible 
centre of the life which had grown up 
within its shadow. 

The great innovation which feudalism 
introduced in the cultivation of the 
wk consisted in the allotment 

^ of usufructs in the domain, 

eigneurs Gallo-Romaii Empire the 

pro])rictor of a villa housed 
and fed his slaves on his own land, and 
used for his own purposes the produce 
which their labour had wrung from the 
earth. But the feudal lord subdivided 
his land. The portion which he reserved 
for himself surrounded the chateau, and in 
extent it was com]:)aratively small. The 
usufruct of the remainder was })arcelled 
out among the serfs and villeins. Hence 
the mediaeval landowner was relieved 
of the necessity of exploiting all his land. 
His ])olicy was far shrewder. Although his 
domain suffen‘d a kind of partition which 
was unknown in the Roman villa, this 
dismemberment really involved a financial 
gain. It was not the land, but only its 
usufruct which the seigneur alienated. He 
no longer needed to feed, clothe, and house 
his se’*fs, and yet he enjoyed a perpetual 
income from their labour and from S])ecial 
sources of taxation which feudalism in¬ 
vented. 

What, then, were the sources of income 
of the feudal seigneur ? We have already 
seen that when a fief was sold by one 
vassal to another, or when it passed from 
father to son, an indemnity was claimed 
by the overlord. Whereas, however, such 
gains were intermittent, the labour of the 
villeins and serfs of the domain brought 
a revenue which remained constant. That 
revenue may be divided into three parts. 
corres])onding to the different sources : 
(i) rent, (2) monopolies, (3) fines. In the 
earlier period, when money was scarce, rent 

^ , was paid in produce, such as 

Sources of ^ 

poultry, pigs, oxen, and 
ncome sheep. When, too, the seig¬ 

neur visited any outlying portion of his 
estate, his horses and dogs, and sometimes 
even his followers, were billeted upon the 
villeins. Again, rent was paid by corvees, 
that is to say, by forced labour on the land 
immediately surrounding the castle. And 
corvees were of various kinds. Sometimes 
the villein was required to work in his 
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lord’s fields or vineyards during a fixed employed for the exchange of commodi- 
ntimber of days; in other cases the ties. The rights of fishing, of hewing wood, 
demand upon his services terminated and of drawing water, were also the 
only when the work had been com])leted. seigneur’s, and their hire formed part 
Besides, the seigneur could commandeer of his income. 

the villein’s beasts of burden, carts. Lastly, the administration of justice 
and agricultural im])lcments. Kents pay- within the domain formed a ])rolilic source 
aide in money were called “cens”—the of revenue. One of the greatest reproaches 
Villeins quit-rents — but these wJiich the historian may legitimate!}^ make 

Frced'b paid, not by the serfs, against feudalism is that under its regime 

Purchas^ but by the free villeins. We the judicial administration ceased to be 
liavT already mentioned the disinterested. In this resj)ect medueval- 
ca])itation tax, or taille, which was of two ism marked a serious retrogression, 
kinds, arbitrary and fixed. But it had Whereas within the bounds of the Roman 
remained arl)itrary at least until the end of Enqure, of which France had been a 
the eh'venth century. In some cases it had province, the execution of the; law formed 
jirobably replaced the old du(‘S which used part of the ■|)ublic service, and was the 
to be ])aid in ])roduce. When a ])easant guarantee of social order, witliin the feudal 
]iaid a tax which was invariable, it was a domain the administration of justice 

sign thai' he had risen in the social scale, became a matter of jirivate s])eculation. 

for it meant that his assessment was the Tlic actual word “ justice ” became de¬ 
result of a contract between liim and his graded, for it mt-ant merely the right to 

sujierior. In certain rare instances the collect rents and to institute fines. No 
villein was able to ])urchase his redemption central authority interfered within a 
from the corvees and other obligations by domain for the purjxise of drawing up a 
])ayment of an amount equivalent to the list of crimes or devising a scale of penal- 
vaiiK^ of his allotment. ties. For even although a centnd authority 

In the second ])lace, an im])ortant source had existed, it could not have 

of the scigmuir’s income consisted in ‘p abolished tlu‘ seigmuir’s right 
mono])oIies in certain industries. The disorder 

feudal theory was that not only the land, ‘so** «** than it could have abolished 
but everything that was upon it belonged his right lo lax them. Both of these 
to the seigneur. Any jirofits, therelore, jirivileges had become immemorial, and 
whether direct or indirect, which accrued they were conceived to be natural. At anv 
from the various enterprises carried on rate, they were of the essence of feudalism, 
within his domain belongexl to him. Hence There are documents wliidi show that 
the mills for grinding wheat and corn, the sometimes a seigneur jiossessed a third or 
ovens for baking the bread, thc^ market a fourth ])art of the judicature of a i)ar- 
]dace, and the wine-])ress, were the pro- ticular village or town—that is to say, he 
])erty of the lord of the domain. Private shared to that amount in the j)rofits of the 
mills, ])rivato ovens, private wine-presses adi nil list rat km. Those profits arose out 
were prohibited. If a villein wished to of the fines, and hence the interests of 
have his loaves fired, he was conqielled to those administrators and lessees of justice 
carry them to the seigneur’s bakehouse, lay, not in ])ublic order, but in public 
and to ])ay a tax for tlie firing of them, disorder. The tendency was to increase 
Simmonet has jiublished some documents the number of cases in which penalties 
of the fifteenth century which ])rove that might be inflicted. 

AR ha .])lace called Mailley, in There was a graduated scale of fines 
Against**** Burgundy, certain men were which corresponded to the three kinds. 
Feudalism having cooked of justice— basso, moyemte, and haute. 

Christmas cakes in a yirivate In other words, the results of judicial 
oven. It can be easily understood, there- administration were reckoned according 
fore, that in an extensive and po])ulated to their economic value. The “ highest 
domain, in which mills, ovens, and wine- justice ” (la haute justice) was so called 
presses were in constant use, the seigneur because the judge fixed the amount of 
enjoyed a considerable revenue. More- the penalty, not according to custom, but 
over, the weights and measures set up in according to his own will. The greater 
the market place likewise belonged to him, the crime, the greater the fine, and the 
and he levied a tax each time they were greater the seigneur’s advantage. 
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pressure of feudal taxation was 
^ felt not merely by individuals but by 
communities. When a town was included 
within the domain of a seigneur or within 
the diocese of a bishop, its inhabitants 
discharged the feudal dues collectively. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it was 
in the towns that combined action towards 
ic'li(‘f from the more oj)])ressive forms of 
seigiieurial domination first took jilace. 
In the country districts the serfs were 
isolated and were as hel})less and as in- 
cajiable of combination as the slaves of 
antiquity. And yet even in the thirteenth 
Lcntury ('ertain villages had already won 
concessions, whereby the villagers began 
to enjoy corporate ])rivileges. The growth 
ot the communes, however, was neither 
uniform nor rapid. It is true that the 
ordinances of the French kings from 
Louis the Stout to Charles the Fair are 
frequently concerned with the regulation 
A XM matters relating to com- 

„ . ... mimes. Hut the royal power, 

Rebellion r i. i i i -n- ^ 

that Failed Willing, was 

too often ]K)weiicss to eTlect 
reforms in towns which owed allegiance 
to suzerains of their own. 

Corporate action was discouraged 
throughout the Middle Ages. In 1368 the 
inhabitants of Antilly in Burgundy united 
in opposition to their seigneur. They took 
an oath uiion the New Testament “ to help 
one another against all the world and to 
share a common inirse.” What haji])ened ? 
The seigneur put his forces in motion, the 
conspiracy failed, and the consihrators 
were compelled to pay an immense fine. 
If such things took place at the end of 
the fourteenth century, we can under¬ 
stand the difficulties of corporate action 
when, as .in the preceding centuries, 
feudalism had thrown its entanglement 
closely round human society. It is true 
that the memory of the great Roman 
municipalities had not died out in France. 
Many of those municipalities, like Nar- 
bonne, Arles and Toulouse, were still in 


existence between the eighth and the 
twelfth centuries. A fact, howev(T, 
which from our present view is of still 
greater importance, is that comm^inities 
which were wholly new and had never 
shared the tradition of the Gallo-Roman 
. . cities slowly struggled into 

M * life, and although born of 

« .. feudalism, were at last able 

oney ma ing throw off the feudal bonds. 

Let us not mislead ourselves regarding 
the origin of all such movements. When 
we examine the charters granted to the 
village and the towns we find that the 
motive was invariably economic. Plach 
commune jiaid an annual tine or pres- 
tatioii ” in return for its chartiT oi liberties. 

The seigneur granted jirivileges to the 
communes for reasons of good jiolicy and 
not out of humanitarian motives. In 
many cases he reserved tolls and market 
dues, so that he owned a share in the 
commercial ])rogress of the town. In 
the second charter granted to Dijon by 
Hugo, third Duke of Burgundy, in 1187, 
the yearly fine in return for (‘ertain con¬ 
cessions to the inhabitants amounted to 
500 silver marks. According to Garnier’s 
comimtation this sum was equivalent to 
168,000 francs of the modern French 
currency. 

Such transactions prove that the rate 
of social progress in mediieval times 
depended upon the needs of the govern¬ 
ing class. Just as in antiquity the slave- 
master often found it more ])rofitable to 
liberate his slave and live upon the new 
freedman’s industry, so in the feudal age 
it was found that by easing the burdens 
- which jircssed upon individuals 


er s communities alike there 

O **retsiott ^^^fually took place an increase 
ppreasion seigneur’s revenue. 

Some of the charters naively declare in 
their ]:)reambles that the motive which 
urged the grantor was merely one of self- 
interest. The op])ression had become so 
intolerable that many of the serfs in 
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despair abandoned the domain to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. Thus, a certain 
Marguerite de Saligny in 1379 ohcred 
concessions to her people on the ground 
that “ our land has become depopulated 
and our revenues almost extinguished,’* 
because “ many of our men and women 
have quitted our estate either by direct 
disavowal of their servitude or 
Wa^and** by marriage and have betaken 
Plunder themsclves to other domains in 
which there is greater freedom.” 
Social amelioration, therefore, had to 
wait on economic ruin, and it was not 
until the feudal policy had been found to 
be disastrous that any attempt was 
maue to lighten the burden of the serfs. 
Numerous documents prove that whole 
estates had become bankrupt. Fiefs 
which had once been flourishing were at 
last deserted by villeins, unable to with¬ 
stand the exactions and tyrannies insepar¬ 
able from the feudal administration. 
For when here and there a village or a 
town obtained relief, it acted as a centre 
of attraction for men fleeing from mort¬ 
main, formariage, and other arbitrary 
exactions. 

Gamier in “La Recherche des Feux 
cn Bourgogne ” and Simmonet in “ La 
Feodalite ct le Servage en Bourgogne” 
have published archives from which we 
learn that entire districts had been 
devastated and the inhabitants decimated 
by war and plunder. In 1431 the in¬ 
habitants of Selongey and Sarry, in 
Avallon, addressed to the suzerain of 
Burgundy a petition which is a vivid 
picture of the miseries which had been 
accumulating during the long night of 
feudalism. The homesteads of Selongey 
had been reduced to the number of six, 
and this extinction of families was due 
chiefly to the tax on marriage, which had 
caused the young men to leave the 
domain in order to find wives elsewhere. 
Besides, a private war had been raging 
. during three years in the neigh- 
L^asTo bourhood, many of the men had 
rmif iin. taken prisoners, and the 

* “ payment of a high ransom had 

completed their ruin. The cattle had 
been driven off, even the goods which 
had been stored in the church as in an 
inviolable sanctuary had been seized, and 
in despair the owners had emigrated. 

This is not an abnormal but only a 
normal picture of what was taking place 
throughout the feudal domains. And 


when we find seigneurs crying aloud 
about the depopulation of their lands we 
know that the social misery had reached 
its most violent form. For we cannot 
believe that it was for any trivial vexa¬ 
tion that the villeins abandoned home¬ 
steads which had been the possession of 
a single family during many generations. 

In the opinion of Michelet, the strange 
and dark beliefs which grew up around 
Satanism and sorcery in the Middle Ages 
were the outcome of the social terrors 
of the time. The epidemics of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies were probably in large measure due 
to the inhuman conditions of human life, 
to the hunger and anaania of generations 
which had been steadily starved from 
father to son. Both in its ])()litical, its 
social and its moral results feudalism 
ended in failure. 

Although in their experiments in self- 
government the communes were in the 
end unsuccessful, their creation is one of 
the most important facts of European 
history. It was not merely that those 
cities played a great j)art in breaking the 
B K* power of feudalism. They 
1?* , fostered industry and com- 
Power nierce, they educated then 
citizens in corporate activity, 
and they foreshadowed the liberties which 
modern democratic communities enjoy. 
The mere fact of incorporation con¬ 
stituted a triumph in the midst of feudal 
condition.s, even in those cases in which 
the charter of liberties was incomplete. 
For it meant that a new kind of contract 
had been invented, a contract in which 
the contracting parties shared ecpial 
rights. 

Each member of the commune took 
the oath of fidelity to its constitution, 
and whoever refused the oath was ex¬ 
pelled. So intense became the desire for 
strong union that in some cases, as, for 
instance, in Verdun, he who was absent 
from the town beyond a year and a day 
forfeited his property. On the other 
hand, strangers were encouraged to take 
up their abode in the communes, and 
having sworn the oath they became 
entitled to all the privileges of member¬ 
ship. The basis of that oath was mutual 
aid, for all rights were accompanied by 
duties. The greater communes possessed 
their own militia, were permitted .to fortify 
their walls, and to hold meetings for 
the discussion of public business. The 




roinmune, in fact, was a resurrection of the 
old tiihal system of equality, although 
it was not founded on blood relationship. 
The assembly was com])osed only of the 
citizens, and he who did not attend it 
when summoned by the town bell was 
liable to a fine. Mayors, magistrates 
and jurymen were elected by the people. 
In some towns, however, which had not 
obtained a full franchise the nominal 
head of the community was the prevot, 
who still represented the seigneur. But 
to have abolished the seigneur’s monopolies 
in mills, wine-presses and ovens, and to 
have secured a reduction in the feudal 
dues, and the right of being judged by 
one’s fellow citizens, constituted a great 
victory over the feudal system. 

Even in towns in which the seigneur 
continued to be represented by a prevot, 
the scheme of taxation was devised by 
the people’s elected officers. In a word, 
whereas the serf in the country districts 


FREEDOM FOR THE CITIZENS OF PARIS 

From the paintini; of Louis V'l. j'raiitiujf the first charter to lha 
citizens of Pans by J. P Laureits 

still remained the chattel of his master, the 
member of a commune was governed by 
laws which he had helped to make. It was 
thus only in the communes that political 
life survived during the Middle Ages. By 
means of their representatives the members 
signed treaties and declared war and 
issued their own coinage, and this collec¬ 
tive activity brings them into relation 
with modern methods of government. 
Many historians ha\'e pointed out that no 
sooner were the communes established 
than they became the scene of internal 
dissensions. What happened to some of 
the cities of ancient Greece happened 
also to the mediaeval towns. Mayors, 
jurymen, and magistrates, who had en¬ 
joyed ]>ower, were unwilling to surrender 
their offices, and sometimes the towns 
became the victims of an oligarchy* The 
ferment of the Italian republics 
troubled also many of the com- 
munes of France. Moreover, 
epea e overthrow or the restric¬ 

tion of the feudal suzerainty had nol; 
solved those great social and economic 
problems which reappear in every com¬ 
munity, no matter by what name it is 
known. The members of’ the commune 
took the oath of mutual support, but 
that fact did not prevent the rich remain¬ 
ing rich, and the poor remaining poor. 
The result was that some cities offered 
scenes of anarchy and pillage which rivalled 
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Communes 


even the licence of feudal maladministra¬ 
tion. Political liberty perished, and a 
reign of terror ensued. But such disorder 
only invited attack by those ])owers 
which had always been jealous of the wealth 
and activity of the communes. The town 
of Laon, for instance, had suffered under 
the tyranny of the bishojn its titular head. 
Tk p.ii I>eriod of struggle, 

® * which lasted almost twenty 

^ ® years, a charter was obtained 

Communes 

By that charter some of the worst of the 
feudal exactions had be,en abolished, and 
the government of the city had been 
revolutionised in the interests of liberty. 

But Laon was not yet ri})e for even a 
modified form of self-government. Its 
sedition was taken advantage of by its 
bishop, who m ii()0, by a transaction 
with the French king, Philip Augustus, 
succeeded in destroying the commune. 
Tn the following year, by a new arrange¬ 
ment with the king, the cituens regained 
their liberties, and kept them for about a 
hundred years. In 1294, however, the 
commune was again abolished, only to be 
re-established later. This alternation con¬ 
tinued until far into the fourteenth century, 
and the history of tlu^ towm, beset from 
within and from without, enables us to see 
how’ ])rccari()us were municijial liberties 
in the Middle Ages. Perhaps the most 
disheartening fact of all is that sometimes 
the towns tliemselves, owing to the mis- 
government under which they laboured, 
jietitioned for the su]i])ression of their 
charters. Such a fac t, however, by no 
means justilies the feudal administration. 
The fall of the communes towmds the end 
of the thirteenth and at the beginning 
of the fourteenth centui*}^ w^as not followxtd 
by a feudal reconstruction, for feudalism 
it.self was falling liclorc the rising power 
of the crown. If the communes failed 
it was not because feudalism had succeeded. 
And, indeed, the tact which should in- 
terest and surjirise us is that 
** who had been so long 

Stfoager than j^isgoverned, and who had 

® almost forgotten the sound 

of the word liberty, were nevertheless 
able, in the face of immense odds, to 
improvise a form of government whose 
Fundamental principles were sound. 

The close of the feudal age is marked 
Dy a recovery of the central control, 
vhi ch had been in abeyance since the 
leatli of Charlemagne, That recovery 
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Nobles 
Stronger than 
the King 


was slow and gradual, but it was none the 
less steady. No doubt the heirs of Hugh 
Capet were as weak as the heirs of the 
great Charles ; but Hugh Capet, although 
the founder of the new monarchy, w^as 
in reality only the head of the French 
barons. He founded a royal house, but 
during the reigns of his immediate suc¬ 
cessors the ilukes of Normandy and of 
Aquitaine were far more pow^erful than 
the occupant of the throne. 

The feudal system had so firmly estab¬ 
lished itself that, as w'e have already 
stated, the royal domain wais likewise a 
fief, wdiich required constant iirotectioii 
against powxrful noliles. It W'ns not uiilil 
the reign of Philij) Augustus (i 180-122j) 
that by help of a vigorous policy the 
cnnvn domain was not merely jirotected 
but enlarged. Henceforward, the mon¬ 
archy w'as not content with a inert* atti¬ 
tude of negation eind defence. Init, jiartly 
by war, ])artly by treaty, fresh territory 
w^as w'on. and with the incn‘ase of lerri- 


tory came in(a*ease of prestige. Philip 
Augustus, like our ow'd Norman kings, 
set himself to ruin the great vassals. He 


Vigorous 
Reign of Philip 
Augustus 


did not scru])lo to attack 
his own uncle, the Count of 
F'land(*rs, from whom he 
took Picardy. P>esi(les, Nor¬ 


mandy, Brittany, Langiu'doc and Cham¬ 
pagne w’crc comj)elk‘d to acknowl(*dge 
ins sovereignty. Wlu'ieas, too, in tonner 
reigns the king had d(Mgn(‘d in ohedii'iice 
to feudal usage to do homage on ac'count 
of any lief w’hich he held from an inferior, 
Philij) Augustus refirsed to jicrform that 
act. There could be no surer sign that 
the crowm had already reca])turod ])art 
of its ancient l^egcmony. 

In the reign of Louis IX. (1226-1270) the 
royal authority w^as still further increased. 
Normandy was ceded by England, and 
towns like Chartrc's and Blois, Macon 


and Arles, were added to the kingdom. 
This jirocess continued until the ro5^al 
suzerainty was acknowledged throughout 
French territory. Just as in the great 
territorial divisions the seigneurs acknow^- 
ledged a comte or due as their suzerain, 
so those local .suzerains one by one began 
to acknowledge the suiueme sovereignty 
of the crown. 


Thus the monarchy was one of the 
great enemies of feudalism in France 
as well as in England. The great differ¬ 
ence in the two cases, however, is that 
whereas in England the triumph of the 
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monarchy over feudalism came early, 
in France it came lale. Before the abso¬ 
lutism of Louis XIV. was attained the 
throne had passed through a i>rolongccl 
and often a humiliating struggle with the 
great feudal potentates. 

But in England the evolution of events 
was diffenuit. It was owing to the action 
of the crown after the Norman Conquest 
that the growth of feudalism was checked. 
If, after the death of Cliarlemagne, France 
had ]M)ssessed kings like William the 
Conqueror, Henry 1 ., and Henry II., it 
is jnobable that in that country also 
feudalism, if not wholly arrested in its 
dovelo})ment, would have been at least 
controlled. In England there never took 
place after the ('oinpiest that dismem¬ 
berment of the land and of the central 
authority which characterised tlie feudal 


regime. This fact is all the more re¬ 
markable since before the Conejuest tlie 
s\'stem of land tenure in England was. as 
we luu'c already stated, likc'wise approxi- 
rn.iting towards the feudal tyj)e. In 
Saxon England the right of judicature 
accoin])ani(“d territorial ])ossession, and 


England 
Alter tke 
Conquest 


the man who had land sat in 
judgment on the man who had 
none. Even the old public 
courts, called “ Hundred Courts,” 


became })rivate assi^'cs in which a local 
})ro])rietor ])assed sentcuu'e on the peojde 
cf tlie district. 


Conqueror and of his successors w^as not 
carried out except by means of a long 
struggle against the Norman barons, 
royal policy consisted m jnttmg tlie force 
of nationalism against the force of feudal¬ 
ism, and in playing skilfully with both. 

But the sufferings of the nation which 
the struggle involved w'cre not in vain, for 


Skilful 
Policy of the 
Conqueror 


the king sided with the people, 
and a national, not a feudal, 
monarchy w^as founded. If 
W'e examine the coronation 


oaths of William the Conqueror and of 
Henry I. w'e shall find that both of those 
kings ascended the throne as kings of the 
wdiolc nation. William declares that he 


wall rule the entire people (cunctiim 
populum) justly. Henry 1 . re-established 
the old provincial courts or shiremoots, 
w'hich William had also favoured, and he 
confiscated the great baronial estates. By 
these and by many other acts forces which 
W'cre hostile to feudalism were early 
brought into play, and thus caused the 
mcdireval history of England to be widely 
divergent from the media’val history of 
France. 


The English king w’as not a feudal 
potentate struggling against his equals. 
The allegiance to a ])articular lord w'as 
not allowa^d to override or to diminish 


allegiance to the throne, and England 
was not an assemblage of independent 
fiefs, but a nation whose national self- 


Moreover, tliere is evidence in Domes¬ 
day Book that in England, as on the 
Continent, owaiers of land —that is to 
say, occupiins of a freehold—w'ere com- 
p(‘!le(l cither by ])overty or by force 
majeure to place themselves under the 
jirotection ot superior lords. In some 
form, therefore, vassalage had already 
been developed in England before the 
eleventh century, and the obligation of 
military service completed the feudal 
characier of the relations between the 


consciousness w’as already in process of 
develoimicnt. No doubt, in the end the 
French, likt*, the Engli.sh, monarchy w^as 
able to crush the minor feudal sovereign¬ 
ties and to take back into its owm hands 
the reins and bridle of government. But 
the process was far slower, and the con¬ 
summation came later by many centuries. 
Not that the English did not endure 
manifold miseries of their owm, for the 
disruptive feudal tendencies frequently 
broke loose. But those miseries w^ould 


greater and the smaller landed projirietors. 
The system w^as feudalism except in name. 
Hence, wdien the Conqueror and his fol¬ 
lowers arrived in England the F'nglish 
method of land tenure seemed by no means 
unfamiliar to them. But whereas in 
France the central jww’er had perished, 
and teiidalisrh had risen on the ruins, 
Jn England the king was still the lord 
of the national land. In his seizure 
of the kingship William determined 
^ maintain the English tradition. 
That determination on the part of the 


have been still multijdied and magnified 
if, like France, England had 
Lords become the scene of a fully 
Crushed developed s s t c m of feudal 
” misgovernment. In the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs we have endeavoured 
to present only in very rude outline 
some of the main aspects of a social 
system which, during a long period, pro¬ 
foundly influenced European life. We have 
mentioned that the rea])pearance of the 
monarchy was a chief cause of the 
disappearance of French feudalism. The 
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unity of the kingdom which had been consider as authentic and final legal deci- 
broken in fragments was reconstituted, sions which were incompatible with the 
But it is not merely in the action of ex- old feudal usage. But no one can accept 
ternal factors upon societies that the to-day so superficial a diagnosis, for the 
student of social progress is chiefly con- causes of failure lay far deeper. Feudal- 
cerned. When he has ai)praised the rela- ism resulted in economic sterility and 
tive importance of the monarchy and the social paralysis, because the social and 
communes as destructive agents working economic principles upon which it was 
, against feudalism, it remains for based were unsound. No mere tinkering 
Frances him to ask whether also the sys- at its machinery could have saved it. 
es ore tern did not contain within itself Human society is an organism, but the 
onarc y reasons of its own failure, vitality of an organism de])ends upon the 
Human societies are highly com])lex harmonious co-operation of all its parts, 
organisms, and they are no sooner formed If some members are nourished at the 
than they become the prey of many con- expense of others, the ultimate result will 
tradictory elements. The battles which be the ruin of the whole body. And this 
they fight against each other are often less fact is likewise true of the body politic, 
momentous than the struggles of all of The j)rocess of exploite.tion can continue 
them with moral and economic forces of only so long as the mati^rial lasts. If the 
their own creation. The accumulation of material happens to be human life, it, too, 
those forces is often secret and slow, and becomes at length exhausted, 
it is.not until the end of a period that we We have seen that the great method of 
are able to discover the extent and mean- mediaeval exploitation w^as serfdom. But 
ing of ilwir activity. serfdom, like ancient slavery, 

In the foregoing sketch we have perhaps ex])enscs. It 

gathered together some facts sufficient in has L'cen shown that the fiefs 

number and in character to enable us to became de]:)opulated owing to 

understand why feudalism w^as inca])able the severity of feudal exactions. And the 
of creating a j)ermanent form of human bankruj)tc3^ of the j)easant was followed 
society. lio man would dream of reviving by the bankrui)tcy of the governing class, 
it to-day. From a ])hik)sophic standpoint Numerous documents ])rove that impo- 
we should doubtless be ])repan‘d to say verished nobles were comj'>clled to mort- 
that, giv^en the conditions of France from gage their ])roi)erty. What is more in- 
the fifth till the fifteenth century, feudal- teresting is that when the agrarian ex- 
ism w'as inevitable. But as we examine ploitation had ceased to be remunerative, 
its internal organisation in the cold light the nobles, in defiance of feudal custom, 
of modern inquiry we are struck less by the which forbade them to engage in corn- 
system’s virtues than by its vices. Boulain- merce, bf'gan to have transactions with 
villiers, who was writing in the seven- the merchant class of those communes 
teenth century as a defender whose development feudalism ];ad irus- 
of feudalism, attributes its trated. This fact meant that the aristo- 
Feudalism niaiuly to the adminis- cracy had** made w’retched use of their 

trative inca])acity of the seig- immense opportunities on the land. They 
neurs and holders of fiefs. He j)oints out had strangled agriculture, and they had 
that they wxTe guilty of ignorance of their attempted to strangle commerce. There 
own feudal customs and laws. And he can be no wonder if this prolonged sapping 
especially condemns them for having dele- of its own economic foundationc brought 
gated to professional jurists the admini- about at last the collapse of a structure 
St ration of justice in their territories. The wdiich even in its upper storeys was 
people began to regard the lawyers as the artifically built. 

chief depositories of authority, and to W. Romaine Paterson 










THE RENAISSANCE 

ITS GREAT MEN AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 

BEING AN EPILOGUE TO THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


I TALY had already enjoyed a long 
jK'i'iod of development in culture at 
the time when the countries north 
of the Alps first became the scene of 
events l^earing on the history of the 
world. The system of latifundia, or estate 
farming, under the later empire, had 
de])opuiated wide tracts and caused such 
general retrogression in civilisation that 
the Germanic invaders of the fifth and 
following centuries found almost jirimitive 
economic conditions prevailing there. The 
past was forgotten under the sujiremacy of 
the youthful Germanic nations. The old 
civilisation broke up. The remains of 
the ancient buildings were either wilfully 
demolished or fell to ruin from neglect. 
It was only after some centuries that, as 
the product of a great blending of nation¬ 
alities, a new nation was formed, which, 
aided bv a favourable economic develop¬ 
ment, was able to exhibit admirable results 
in the s])here of intellectual life. 

In a country w^hcre the city of Rome, 
more than ever the intellectual centre of 
the whole world, daily recalled to men’s 
minds the great j)ast of more than fiftetai 
hundred years, a ])ast of wliich the medi- 
<cval mind fonned a quite j)eculiar and 
inaccurate conception, the newly aroused 
intellectual interest could hardly occupy 
itself with any other object than the 
literary productions of the ancients. The 
most gifted intellects tried to understand 
lAtelieetual ancients, to l)reathe fresh 
Heroes them, and to emulate 

of Rome masters in their lives 

^ as well as in their writings. 
They did not, indeed, go much further 
than the attem])t. Our later age must pass 
this vei diet even on those intellectual heroes 
wlio thought themselves Romans in every 
respect. The Jaws of Justinian had in the 
last thirty years of the eleventh century been 
H 


intelligently readapted for practical })ur- 
poses in Pavia. After the lounding of the 
University of Bologna, in to88, this town 
became the home of jurisprudence on 
the basis of the abstract law of Roman 
imj)erial times. The importance which 
. p was attached both there and in 
® . Milan to the Cor])us Juris is 

LHer&turr sliowTi by tlic fact that 

Literature enacted about 1152 

by Frederic I. for the peace of the emjiire, 
as well as two books on feudalism (lihri 
fendorum) from the time of Hugolinus de 
Presbyteris, were actually regarded as 
su]>plements to the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

It seemed to the men of that time that 
such an idea would do more to ensure the 
observance of those modern laws than the 
mere jiroclamation, which otherwise must 
have sufficed. The scientific treatment 
of the Roman legal monuments was due 
to a directly felt practical need, the want 
of legal standards, which should correspond 
to the altered economic conditions conse¬ 
quent on more frequent means of com¬ 
munication, and which were actuall\' sup¬ 
plied b}’ the law' of the Roman emiierors. 
On the other hand, the eager study of the 
ancient Roman literature, which began with 
the end of the thirteenth century, is closely 
connected with political events. 

The new* conception of the state is 
an important factor in that intellectual 
movement wiiich w'e are accustomed to 
designate “ Renaissance.” The romantic 
attempt of Rienzi to transform Rome into 
a rejniblic after the ancient model, and to 
place himself at its head as tribune on May 
20th, IJ47, is only the fantastic realisa¬ 
tion of the ancient conception of the state 
which he had found in the W'orks of Livy 
and Cicero. The relations of the revived 
classical learning to politics are clearly 
showrn by the fact that the enthusiastic 
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admirers of antiquity wrote history in a 
new and conspicuously different form from 
their medi.Tval j)redecessors. Alhertino 
Mussato (1261-1329), when he wrote the 
history of his time, no longer started with 
the beginning of the world like a mcdiieval 
chronicler, but treated the political events 
of his century like a man who had himself 
taken ])art in political life and had a 
distinct ]n*ejudice 
in favour of 
the Enij)cror 
hfenry VII. He 
evid(‘iitly follows 
the stj'le of the 
old Roman 
models, and their 
intiuence is still 
more apj)arent in 
his poems, par¬ 
ticularly in his 
tragedies. 

Even before 
Mussato, 13 ni- 
netto Eatini, a 
shrewd politician, 
lamiliar with the 
Latin writers, (‘s- 
])eeially Ovid, 
liad designati'd 
]K)Iitics as abso¬ 
lutely the noblest 
and higlu'st 
science, and thus 
])roved that he 
liad in a vt'ry 
marked degi ee 
ris('n above the 
Middh' Ages. His 
praclical grasp of 
j)olitical history 
is attested by a 
coni] >arison which 
he drew up be¬ 
tween England 
and France; but 
notwithstanding 
his familiarity 
with the ancients 
he wrote his ow'ii 
encycl o]).'edic 
works in French, in order to be universally 
intelligible. He probably would have 
been forgotten by now had he not been 
the teacher of Dante (1265-1321), the 
man who first so absorbed the learning 
of antiquity that he created in its 
spirit works artistically complete and yet 
modern. These, being written in Italian, 
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TITIAN’S GREAT PAINTING OF THE ASSUMPTION 
Titian, who was born in 1477 and died in 1576, was the most famous 
painter of his age in Venice, and received commissions from the most 
distant parts of Europe. He lived a princely life, and vastly enriched 
the city with his art. He painted many "Assumptions," but although 
so much of his work was devoted to sacred subjects it is curiously 
lacking in soul, even when perfect in detail of colour and workmanship. 


not only made the ancient world accessible 
to the widest circles, but also, by the 
employment of the national language, con¬ 
tributed largely to the awakening of a 
national feeling. His guide through the 
pagan world was Virgil, tke Roman who, 
in the development of his ideas, came 
nearest to Christianity. 

Dante’s general philoso])hic ideas, as 
contained in the 
Divine Comedy, 
a r V. the r fore 
Christian as a 
wliolc, however 
much they may 
be in direct 
opposition to the 
prevailing tlieo- 
logy of his day. 
He confronted 
the j^apal ambi¬ 
tions of Boiiitace 
VI11., and in his 
treatise in Latin, 
“ !)(' Monarcliia,’' 
h(‘ insisted on the 
independent [Posi¬ 
tion of the Roman 
emjperor by the 
side of the Pojpe. 
Although a rc*- 
])ublican by birth 
—F'lor(‘nc(‘ was. 
his home—he ad¬ 
vocated a [Power¬ 
ful world sove¬ 
reignty, with. 
Italy nn till ally 

as centre. 'Ihe 
[pi'rsonality of 
th(‘ iMiiperor 
Henry VII. may 
have been of con¬ 
siderable influ¬ 
ence in thussliap- 
ing his thoughts. 
Francesco Po- 
trarca (i:FM~ 
1374) possessed* 
less political 
t a le n t than 
Dante. A member of a Florentine family, 
he had spent his youth in Avignon, and on 
April 8th, 1341, had been crowned as jpoet 
at Rome by King Robert of Naples. His 
Latin poems alone won him this distinc¬ 
tion ; but his writings, partly historical, 
partly philosophical—among others one on 
the best administration of the state, the 







THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, BY PAUL VERONESE 
Paul Veronese, as his name implies, was a native of Verona, but most of his life was passed in Venice during the 
flouiishing of its great school of painting. His work, which abounds in the public buildings of the famous city, is 
singularly pure while instinct with life and character. Some of his masterpieces arc to be seen on the ceilings and 
frescoes of the buildings of his time, notably his “Triumph of Venice,” which is probably unrivalled as a ceiling painting- 

“ IjIkt R(‘})ubli('a ojitiine adininis- form of his ideal attaclinient to Laura, 
Ininda ” - are still more st(‘(?ped in poetic whom he extols in liis Italian poems, 
feelinj;; and disjilay some slight knowledge (iiovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375), the 
ot ])olilics. As an admina’ of Rome and hitigrapher oi Dante and the. fiiend of 

the Latin language lie was no j)ctty imi- Petrarch, gives prominence far more than 

tator of the ancients, but a writer in Latin tliey do to a quite different idea wliich is 

with a style of his own. In some respects ])art ol tlu‘ literary ])ropcrty of the ag(^. 

lit* shows a distiiK't advance as compared Ibi remorselessly attac ks the ('hiirch and 
with Dante. He stands out as a truly the clergy, notwithstanding outward i)iety 

modern man in the midst of a still nu‘di- and sii)mission to the Pope. The corrupt 

leval environment from the manner in which morality ot tlu^ priests is lashed with biting 

be, almost alone at that time, regards satire in his “ De^'ameron/’ whicli has 

nstrology as a fancitui illusion, and by the ixiijustly caused Iiim to be. reproached with 



THE MARRIAGE AT CANA”: A PAINTING BY PAUL VERONESE, NOW IN THE LOUVRE 
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THE HOMAGE OF THE DOGE: BY THE GREAT VENETIAN. GIOVANNI BELLINI 
Of the two Bellinis, Gentile and Giovanni, the youiiger was the grreater artist, and his work is unexcelled by any 
painter of the Venetian school. The most perfect decorative art of the Renaissance is to be studied in Giovanni's 
pictures, which were chie^ painted as altar-pieces for the grorgreous churches of Venice. That reproduced above is to be 
seen in the Church of St. Peter Martyr at Mnrano, the ancient neighbour of Venice across the lagoon. Gentile Bellini 
travelled to the East, and resided for a time in Constantinople at the court of the Sultan, whose portrait he painted. 


irreligion. He lacked tlio clocj)er political small. But this was soon changed. Cohicio 

ability requisite to attack the secular vSalutati (1331-1406), cliancellor of the 

position of the Pope, although, being often Florentine Republic, introduced the 

sent on di])loiTiatic missions, lie was cer- Janguage of Cicero into the state docu- 


tainly familiar 
Math the ]K)litics 
of the flay. 

All sides of an 
individual intel¬ 
lectual life are 
embodied in these 
three men, who 
went in adv'ance 
of their age, and 
yet wen? infhi- 
encedbyit. Fhey 
thcmsel\x*s were 
imbued with the 
idea that a new 
era was opening, 
even if their en¬ 
vironment had 
slowly and labori¬ 
ously to arrive at 
a similar know 
ledge. The num¬ 
ber of those who 
understood the 
Latin of the 
ancients was still 
comparatively 



A MASTERPIECE BY GIOTTO OF FLORENCE 
Giotto was one of the Florentine masters who made the fame of their 
city great throughout Europe. His influence on his contenmoraries 
was even more marked than the beauty of his own work, in archi¬ 
tecture his greatest achievement was the magnificient campanile, 
which stands close by the beautiful Cathedral of Florence. 


mi^nts, and the 
A 11 g u s t i n i a n 
monk Luigi Mar- 
.sili (1342-I3f)4), 
filled with deep 
reverence for 
antifjuity, was 
able to combine 
with his sj)irilnal 
imsition vehe¬ 
ment attacks on 
the papacy. Nu¬ 
merous scholars 
joiiK'd him, and 
Florence became 
the seat of the 
ancient learning 
in a new form, 
llie writings of 
the Latins were 
still almost exclu¬ 
sively the sub 
jects of study. 
Petrarch himself, 
with all his reve¬ 
rence for the 
Greek world, did 
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not master the Gix;ek language. Boccaccio equally favoured by the two centres, 

was one of the first who thoroughly under- Florence and Rome. Cosimo de Medici 

stood it, and throughout the whole four- (1^89-1464) was the son of a Florentine 
teenth century it merchant. Frgfjin ’ 

was very difficult 1429 onward he 

Italy to obtain stood at head 

an 1434 guided 

event when, ])crma- 

1393, in order to nently. An en- 

('scape the dan- thusiastic patron 

the of 

Constan- with am] demeans 

by Baja- H at 

zet biought with he developed 

Ch'eek gi't^a.t energy in 

men building. 

Demetrius Cydo- same time, being 

nins and Manuel himself deeply 

li o 

to 

Floren- 

mi- 

taught by them, cient Rome, he 

and in i’,96 virgin and child with angels, by Botticelli formed, by means 

^]^r\ 7 G.^'i]/^r'^u^ \\’'ic A painter of scriptural and allegorical subjects, Botticelli displayed transcribers 

t lliysoloias W.is inventive genius, and all his work shows the minutest care. liailNUlutiis 

summoned to the His colouring is noted for its brilliancy, and is often enriched with gold, and translators, 


I'lliversity of Florence as puldic tfjacher 
of ('ireek grammar and literature. 11(‘ soon 
afterwards taught the new language in 
Pavia, Venice, and Rome. Then, in I43(), 
at the invitation of the Florentine council, 
th<^ aged Gemisthus Pletlion ap])eared in 

P.v' 

Oius, Aristotle, a son of the famous Niccolo Piss 


an absolutely unique library of manu- 
scri])ts. Roberto di Rossi translated 
Aristotle, Lajx) da Castiglionchio Plutarch. 
A complete circle of scholars assembled 
round Cosimo; the best known among them 
is Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499). Cosimo’s 
-^ ^ ^ ^ 

nificeiit, who died 

^I \I ^ ]>atr()n of art. 

^h ^|1 Of artistic and 
poetic nature 
himself, he be- 

K BY 

i. Italian sculotor and architect archltCC tllte, 


17 A BEAUTIFUL BAS-RELIEF BY GIOVANNI PISANO f. ^ i, : + ^ 

JlUS, AllStOtle, A son of the famous Niccolo Pisano, Italian sculptor and architect, arcnitt,L ^ ^ > 

Plutarch, EjDic- Giovanni Pisano, born at Pisa in 1240, was distinguished for his painting, SCUlp- 
tetus, Strabo beautiful bas-relief work, an example of which is here shown. He turC, Working in 
among others^ beautiful campo santo-cemetery-~in Italy. ^roilZe, aild even 

vert translated into Latin. Homer alone music, flourished anew under his rule, 

was as yet left untranslated. Latin and The Archbishop of Bologna, Thomas 


vert translated into Latin. Homer alone 
was as yet left untranslated. Latin and 
Greek towards the middle of the century 
stood as equals side by side, and weie 


Pascntucelli, was elected Pope on March 
i8th, 1447, and took the title of Nicholas V. 
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He had lived .at Florence in the circle 
of Cosimo, and now, on his accession 
to the pontificate, he founded a similar 
scientific centre by the formation of a 
second library of manuscri]>ts. He sent 
out collectors to travel and search lor 
manuscripts of ancient writers, and raised 
his collection of books under the care of 
the librarian Giovanni Tort(dIo to 5,()()o 
volumes, of which Greek works formed 
no small ])art. Among the scholars 
whom Nicholas V. collected round him, 
Lorenzo Valla, who died in T-457, 
testably takiisthe - 

first ])1 act*. In the 
domain of liis- •. 
torical criticism 
he stands su¬ 

preme. besides 
him, Muff CO 
Vegio, who died 
in 1458, an Au¬ 
gust ini an monk 
well acquainted 
with antiquity, 
and Flavio 13 i- 
ondo (r j8 8^ 

1403), the author 
of a medi;e\al 
nni\’crsal history 
from the capture 
of Rome by the 
(iollis to his own 
time, are worthy 
of record. This 
w'ork shows great 
p r o g r s s i n 
metliod. Almost 
for the first lirnt; 

Ili(‘ events of the 
1 housand years 
wiiich w’ere aftt'r- 
w\'ird called the 
Middle Ages are 
recorded i)y the 
side of ancient 
history. The efforts of Pej^e Nicholas WT.rc 
not appreciated by his succ(‘ssors. Calixtus 
HI. (1455-145^) dispersed the library 
which had been collected with such pains. 
Pius II. (1458-1464), before his ])ontifieate 
knowui as dineas Silvius Piccolomini, w^as 
himself familiar with the classics, and w'as 
also a spirited and vigorous writer, but he 
had nothing to spare for other scholars. 
Paul II. (1464-1471) absolutely hated all 
science, and persecuted the Humanists, 
although he showed a wish to preserve old 
buildings. Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) w as no 
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THE MARBLE CATHEDRAL OF liLORENCE 
Set in a city oi many splendours, the Cathedral of Florence 
stands out as the chief architectural feature. Built berween 
I2JMj and 14:50, it is one of the largest churches in Italy, and its 
interior is adorned with sculptures by Michelangelo and other great 
Florentines. Giotto’s campanile is also shown in the picture. 


scholar; but under him the library and 
the archives were transferred to new and 
larger rooms, and placed under the compe¬ 
tent direction of Bartolommeo Sacchi 
(“ Platina ”). Art found once more a 
vigorous patron in Julius II. (1503-1513), 
and literature in Leo X. (1513-1521). 

Zeal for learning w^as not so prominent 
ill the other states of Italy as in Florence, 
and int(M'mittcntly at Koine. Even in 
Venice, w'here, owing to the general rich 
development, much might fairly have been 
ex])erted, very little was done. Only spas- 

-- . niodic efforts 

W(*re made, and 
tht'se olten failed. 
Nevertheless, to¬ 
wards the end of 
the fiftivnth cen¬ 
tury Aldus Mann- 
lius, ihe lilxM'ally 
educated printer 
and ])ul)lisher, 
acquired his 
w'orld-wndc repu- 
t at ion there. 
Artistic* life, on 
the contrary, w'as 
more* flourishing 
in Venice than in 
any other city 
excepting Flor- 
(‘nc(\ At iiist, 
indeed, it was 
.almost entirc'ly 
('arrital on liy tlu* 
><‘0]d(‘ of Miirano 
in the ])a\' of 
VcMiii'c*, Imt soon, 
undei Paduan 
influence, art 
flourished at 
\'t*nico w’itli al¬ 
most unpavafleled 
luxuriance. The 
Bellinis in rich 
and skilful colouring found still more 
sj)lendid succe.ssors in Giorgione, who dic'd 
in 1510, in Titian (1477-1576), and in Paul 
Veronese, who died in 1588. At the court 
of Ferrara lived Lodovico Ariosto (147J- 
1.533)’ fht' poet of the “ Orlando Furioso ” ; 
anci at Naples Giovanni Pontano (1426- 
i 5 <^ 3 )» an eager patron of mathematics 
and astronomy. 

By “ Renaissance ” we understand 
primarily what the WTird literally signifies, 
the “ new^ birth,” that is, of the .antique. 
The antique was the great model 






• THE CRUCIFIXION": A NOTABLE PAINTING BY THE ARTIST MONK, FRA ANGELICO 
Fia Angelico was one of the most attractive characters in renaissance Florence. A monk of St. Mark's in the days 
when Savonarola was the head of the monastery, he devoted his life to painting, and few sights in Florence are more 
interesting than the series of beautiful paintings in tlie cells of St. Mark’s from the brush of the gentle artist brothei. 
He was known as Angelico because of his love for painting angels, and all his pictures, though weak in detail and 
clraughtsiuanship, and conforming to the oldest notions ol design, have a rare and gentle beauty in colouring and 
in the features of his figures which gives to them a somewhat ethereal feeling that is peculiar to this artist. 


’wliicli the siij^portcM’s of 
awakciiod intfllettual lilt‘ 1 
/A'alously tvit'cl to lollow ; for 
in truth, to tlic* observer wlio 
looks f)ack tlie elassical inodt'l 
’eenis to reretle far into the 
distaiKA' as eomparctl with 
the nevvly-diseo\ered inde- 
jH'iideiK'c wliich forms tlie 
ehii't leaturc of all this aj^e 
ol eultun'. Thus the new 
(;on(\‘])li()n ke])t the name 
“ Keiiaissanee.” but the idea 
imjilied something quite diffe- 
HMit. The Rt'uaissance owes 
to the antique an infinite 
abundance of incentives. 
Ancient works of art were 
collected, (‘xcavations were 
befifun, ancient architecture 
was sketched and copied. 
The results of this continuous 
activity were a})plied to the 
new creations, but these were 
themselves ol a quite different 
st\'le from their models. It is 
ii<>t so important a fact that 
Nimdo Pisano, who died in 
1280, adopted figures, and even 
f(roups of figures, from the 
remains of sculpture which 
existed at Pisa, giving them a 


the newly- new and Ch 
ollowc'd, or drew his I 



AN ANGEL BY ANGELICO 


istian meaning, as it is that ho 
)ve of the beautiful Irom the 
contem})lation and study of 
the anticpie. The st\ lt‘ of bis 
reliefs is quite different Ironi 
the art ot the Roman sari'o- 
j)hagi, and on the whole lu* 
owes what is great and new 
in his work far more to him¬ 
self and the newly-awakeiu'd 
let‘ling ior the lile around him 
than to any model. The slight 
connection that this new art 
has with the anticjiie schools 
is seen best in the ])roductions 
f)f his son, (liovaimi, t(.) whop, 
the storm and stress around 
him and within him was every¬ 
thing and antique art was 
nothing. 

Within certain limits Cnotto 
(1266-1337) re])resents a 
similar stage of develojiment 
in jiainting. If the art of the 
two Pisanos had been already 
spread throughout all Italy 
by pupils and fellow-crafts¬ 
men, this was still more the 
case with Giotto’s art. The 
Italian ])ainting of the four¬ 
teenth century may with¬ 
out exaggeration be termed 
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Giottesque; and the overpowering impres¬ 
sion produced by this new art is due 
to its vigour, till then unprecedented, 
its inner truthfulness, which aims at the 
essential—in a word, its realism. The 
painting of the fourteenth century derived 
nothing from antiquity, because there were 
no remains of ancient j)ictures. To archi¬ 
tecture, on the other hand, the Roman 
soil, although then much still lay buried, 
offered, in particular cases at any rate, 
a sup])ly of good models. But even here 


the stiff sculpturesque style of the art of 
his pupil, the painter and etcher, Andrea 
Mantegna (1431-1506), who has also 
become known by his rejiresentations 
of ancient subjects, especially by his 
Triumph of Cicsar.” [See jiages 2670 and 
2671.J He carried his art from Padua to 
Mantua and Rome, while in Venice the 
Paduan spirit was seen in many works of 
Jacopo Bellini and his sons, who surpassed 
him in importance, Gentile and Giovanni. 
The remains of antique architecture. 


the influence of the 
antique was far less 
than was once sup¬ 
posed. The jmiblems 
iiad become quite 
different, and they 
were differently 
solved. Brunellesci 
(1377-1446), the 
builder ol the dome 
of the cathedral at 
Florence, who is 
called the first great 
architect of the 
Renaissance, has 
borrowed from the 
anticpie little more 
than the ornamenta¬ 
tion and the sha]nng 
of the pillars and 
the entablature, cer¬ 
tainly an imi)ortant 
])art of the edifice. 

It is noteworthy 
that it was not in 
Rom(% with her world 
of ancient relics, but 
in J^^lorence, that the 
early Renaissance 
w a s c h i e fl y d e- 
veloj^ed. It is true 



which in many places 
lay buried under 
ruins, were not only 
studied by artists, but 
preservt‘d. Indt‘ed, 
they were often 
formed into collec¬ 
tions ot antiquities, 
while, strange to re¬ 
late, a (|uitt‘ barbarian 
delight in destruction 
often simultaneously 
showed itM'll. Nicho¬ 
las V., tlieeiithusiasti(‘ 
])atron (d art and 
science, actually list'd 
for his new erections 
stones troin the ruins 
of Roman architec¬ 
tural monuments, 
and commanded the 
Ttmple of Probus tt> 
be destroyed; yet 
under him the en¬ 
largement ol the 
Capitol was begun, 
and much (aie was 
devoted to the jae- 
serv^ation ol old 
]lavements and early 
Christian tombs. Pius 


that very many the irreat days of Florentine art, when the fame of the H I^^orc decided 

. / ,city a.s an art centre had spread throughout Europe, Lucca L-vrwiii vx ivivvi 

artists irom tne defla Robbia invented a process of modelling in clay and stCllS foi' tllC pi'CSCrV- 

Tuscan capital came atiun of Roman build- 

to Rome in order to earned on for many years a brisk business in this pure ings Evcil bcfoi'C 
copy the Roman re- «cret.f which wa, long preserved, p.ntificate he 


copy the Roman re- 
mains, and a great Florentine, Leon 
Battista Alberti (1404-1472), who worked 
far more outside his native city than in it, 
tried to excel the antique in ornamentation, 
es])ecially in the shape of facades. But 
Padua, still more than Florence, became the 
chief centre of that revival of ancient art. 
Squarcione (1394-1474) had founded there 
an atelier, in which copies were made of 
originals collected from all sources, even, it 
is said, from Greece itself. This fact explains 


cautioned persons against burning the 
ancient marble to obtain lime, and, as Pope, 
h ^ issued—although, indeed, without much 
success—a rescrij)t which threatened the 
most severe ])enalties for the further 
destruction of old buildings. Even Pope 
Paul II., the enemy of the Humanists 
(1464-1471), not only showed a refined 
appreciation for the ancient works of 
art, but was an indefatigably keen col¬ 
lector, who made his museum of Roman 
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antiquities noteworthy even by the side 
of that of the Medici. A rich native of 
Treviso had as early as 1335 founded in 
Venice a collection of medals, coins, bronzes, 
cut stones, and manuscripts. In the next 
century the town preserved her reputation 
and became the chief repository of ancient 
works of art. 

The great personality with whom the 
history of Italian painting in the fifteenth 
century begins is Masaccio (1401-1428). 
The feature which distinguishes his most 
important work, the frescoes in the 
chapel of the Brancacci, from all earlier 
])roductions of ]xiinting is its absolute 
truthfulness. The realism already budding 
in Giotto had comyjletely ripened in Ma¬ 
saccio. His thorough anatomical know¬ 
ledge, his better developed 
})ers])ective, the biTadth 
of his compositions, and 
his distribution of masses, 
raised his art far beyond 
tliat of the previous cen¬ 
tury. The art ol painting 
nourished in similar luxu¬ 
riance throughout the 
whole filteenth century. 

A contemporary of 
Masaccio is the Dominican 
Fra Giovanni Angelico 
(i3(S7-i 455), who, from 
the leeling manifest in his 
works, is almost more 
Gothic than a follower of 
tiu' Renaissance, but 
nevertheless is in this 
sense typical of a whole 
grouj) of artists. After 
him come Lippo Lipi)i, 

Ti})[)ino, Botticelli, Dome¬ 
nico Ghirlandajo, and the 
group of the ixiinter-sculjitors Pollajuoli, 
Verrochio, and Lorenzo di (Tedi, who 
decorated with their skill the altars and 
the great surfaces of the walls in the 
cliurches of Tuscany. 

At the same time, however, amid the 
great tasks which architectun* jirescnted, 
Ghiberti’s art had developed a 

Early luxuriance to which it had 
Triumph attained only in ancient Greece. 

•The century opens with the 
competition for the bronze door of the 
oapListery. Lorenzo Ghiberti was the 
victor, but Donatello is the foremost plastic 
artist of the century. He is thoroughly 
original in every respect. Only in his 
'’cry earliest works can any connection 


with the older masters be traced. Then 
he cast aside all that was non-indi¬ 
vidual, and gave play only to ^.is’ 
uncompromisingly realistic nature, which 
did not shrink even from what was ugly. 
He worked for different patrons in wood, 
XK r stone, and brass. He 

Work of^ created for Padua the bronze 
^ ^ equestrian statue of (iattame- 
lata, comjiletcd in 1453 [see 
page 3965]. After more than a tliousand 
years a technically difficult task had once 
more been set, and had been performed 
artistically on the grandest scale. 

An abundant stream of art flowed in thi^ 
fifteenth century through every part ol 
Italy. Towards the end of the century the 
foremost artists from Florence and I’mbria 
were summoned to Rome 
to decorate the Sistine 
Chapel. In Flonuice itself 
all art culminated in the 
three names Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo Buo¬ 
narroti, and Rajihacl. 
Leonardo, who died in 
I5i(), w^as a “ universal 
man,’’ like Goethe, a 
marvellously gilted nature 
— architect, sculptor, 
painter, engine(‘r, phy¬ 
sicist, and anatomist, a 
founder and discoverer in 
e\ery department, and 
yet in ever}* other respect 
a perfect 1 nman l)eing, 
immensely strong, beauti¬ 
ful till extreme old age, 
famous as a imisi('ian and 
composer. In 1505 the 
Floi-entine Mi( helangelo* 
(1475-1504) })e( ame "his 
rival. He too w'as jiainter, scul])tor, and 
architect, and in addition a thonghtlnl 
])hiloso])hic ])cet. The chief scene of his 
activity W'as Rome, v\here the Popes of 
the time, being lovers of art, ga\'e his 
creative imagination the right opiior- 
tunities. In Raj)hael of Ihbino, who 
died in 1520, the whole purjwse w as at last 
fulfilled which the painting of the filteenth 
century had j>repared. All the tones ring 
out full and time in his art. 

The direction of all these efforts towards 
the revival of the classical antiquity im¬ 
plies for the men of that time an immense 
increase of knowledge and ex’fcension of the 
field of view wdthin a comparatively short 
time. But scanned from the standpoint 



A PAINTING BY MASACCIO 


It is with Masaccio that the history of Italian 
painting in the fifteenth century begins. His 
most important work, the frescoes in the chapel 
of the Brancacci, is distinguished for its abso¬ 
lute truthfulness, while his broad genius raised 
his art far beyond that of the preceding century. 



I-3ARMSW0RTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


■f)f tho liikT dc\-e]opjiient the value of 
ihe whole movement consists leas in I he 
kii()wl(Hlj^(i actually transmitted than in 
the stimulus to intellectual freedom, in 
llie promotion of individual thouttht, 
which should inevitably lead to a stru^^^^le 
a.e^ainst the s])irit of scholasticism. Hy 
the side of Christian autlioritv eml)odied 


Features 
of the 
New Era 


in the ])a]Kicy there a)>pt‘are(l 
the completely dil'lereiit system 
ol antiquity, and by the 
side of Aristotle stood Plato. 


The qiK'stioji was how to r(‘coiu'ile two 
;uithoriti(‘s w hidi wen* com])l(‘t(‘ly opi)ostMl 
one to the otlu'r. P'roni this n^siilti'd a 


stni^'f^k' against authority generally, out 
oi which indi\i(lualism (‘merged in 
r<‘n(^W'cd st length. The re^li)ration of 
tli(‘ rights oi the individual is tli(‘ 


(‘ssential featun^ ol tlH‘ new era. whi( h 


in the sixteenth ('(Mitury saw the r<‘- 


gensos, a('qiiircd the Burgundian lands of 
Raymond \T. of Toulouse, France had 
been divided politically into two ])arts, 
which show'ed for centuries mark(‘d 
differences in the development of civilisa¬ 
tion. In the south the idea of the Crusades 
had found from tbe very first a more 
lavourablt' soil. The Proven(,'al })oetry, 
mostly lyrical, had nourished there, and 
had developed highly a. language which 
was intelligible in the whole Romance 
world. 

Soutlu'ni France was tlu^ first country 

the w'est<‘rn world to liax’c a lit(‘rature of 
its ow'ii in th(‘ language of the ])eoj)le. 
Dowai to tlu' days ol Dante verse and 
pros(i e\en in Italy its(‘lf w’ere subjc'ct 
entirely to this Pro\ en(;al influence : iwam 
P>runetto Lai ini still emj)lov’t‘d llu' Ib'ent h 
language, .\lthough tin* poetry ol Sou1ht‘rn 
i^'ranc(‘ had lalk'ii into decay after th(‘ 


ligious revolution, in 1317. and the 
ri^generation ol the ('atholic Church at 
Tnmt. in I 3 (»;». 

Pope Bonilace VHI. (i2()4-i joj) had 
w'aged a bitter W'ar with tht' k'reiu'h 
kingdom loi lh(‘ seculai supremacy, and 
King idiili]) I\\ {12N3 L;i 4). who was 
tortunale in his struggle lor absolutism, 


All)ig(‘nsian wars, whicdi inllicted (k‘e]> 
wounds on the land, \ct an att(‘inpl was 
ma(k‘ m 1h(‘ lourteenth ('(‘iitury—at 'fou- 
lou.s(‘. in TJ24, to inspire iiew' lile into it 
artificially by lounding a pri/(‘ tor poets. 

i\i(‘antnne tlu' t*pic of chivalry, at first 
in the i.atin longue, had l;een (k‘V(‘lo])e(l 
in Noiihern Fran('(‘. but aJti'i' the time 


had j)i'ove(1 v ictorious, evi'ii 
il ho (oukl not carry the 
siK'cessoi’ ol St. Pc'ter a 
<’a])tive into L'lance. 'flu' 
briel reign ol Benedict XI. 
(i ;()g, 17,04) was not able 
to w'eaki'ii th(‘ opposition, 
and ;it tin* jk'W ek'ction. 
on June 5 th. 1703, a 
iMenchinan, tin* Anh- 
bisliop ol Hoideaiix, Bert¬ 
rand ol (iot. wa,s raised to 
the j)a])al throne as Clement 
lT‘ing entirely submis¬ 
sive to the inllnence of th(^ 
French (ourt. h(‘ removed 
the ])a])al residema^ to 
French soil. For seventy 
years from i jot) Avignon, 
a town on the Rhone, was 
th(? ])errnan(‘nt abode of 
the Vicar ol Christ. This 
event wais flue entirely to 
political circumstances, but 
l)ecaine of great imjiortaiice 
for the civilisation of Fraiua' 
and countries beyond. I’]) 
to Louis VIII (1223 
1226), who. in c()nse(|uence 
of the war wnth the Albi- 



THE APPEARANCE OF THE VIRGIN TO ST. BERNARD 
Filippino Lippi, of whose work the above is very characteristic, was the son ol 
the famous artist, Fra Filippo Lippi, and was born at Florence in 1457, dying in 
1501. He painted many frescoes, notably those in the Strozzi Chapel, Florence. 
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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. BY GHIRLANDAJO 
In the (lays of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Dominic Ghirlar.dajo was one of the 
foremost artists of Florence, noted for his powers as a teacher no less than for 
the mastery over composition and detail which such works as the “Adoration of 
the Magi displayed. This beautiful example of decorative art is preserved 
in the Children’s Hospital at Florence, for which it was originally painted. 

nf Philip XL (1180-1223) the national 
lan/^uage seemed here also to have 
accpiired the flexibility requisite for poet- 
i(’ai productions. This stage, accordingly, 
was reached considerably earlier here than 
ill Italy. In the Soutli of France tlie 
relations with antiquity had never been 
lost to the same (extent as on the other side 
of the Alps. Thus there could not be a 
violent awakening of ancient life such as 
was seen in the neighbouring country. 

The awakening was peaceful and calm. 

The national literature soon jiroduced 
admirable n^sults, which were not so com- 
j)lettily overshadow'ed by Virgil and Ovid. 

A more advanced national feeling liindercd 
the outbreak of such fervid enthusiasm 
for a foreign culture. Even the political 
conditions there were not on the whole 
^o confused that a rejiublic on the model of 
antiquity was necessarily considered the 
ideal constitution. Politically, indeed, 

France was untouched by classic influences. 


While Italy, even in the. 
eleventh century, had 
possessed a seminary for 
science in the Univer^^ty*' 
of Hologna, and another 
in the twelfth century, in 
Salerno, and in the thir¬ 
teenth century hid added 
f o u r o t h e r s—Na])les, 
I’adua, Rome, and Feirara 
—Fram e could not indeed 
])resent an equal number, 
but ])osst‘ssed instead the 
recognised foremost theo¬ 
logical laculty of the world 
in the University of Paris, 
dating from 1200. Tins, 
rather than any of the; 
Italian universities, 1 h‘- 
came the model for all 
iuture foundations ot the 
sort in the W(‘st. Parisian 
teachers left their chairs in 
1378 on account ot the 
schism, and were instru¬ 
mental in loundingfhu'inan 
universities in Heidelberg, 
('ologne, and Erfurt, while 
two other teaching bodu*-, 
aft(M' the Paris model had 
alr(‘ady aristm - at Prague, 
in 1348, and at X'imma, in 
"I'bo movement in 
England had found expres¬ 
sion in the Universities ot 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
In the South of France the University c>f 
Toulouse was founded in 1228, and that 
at AIonlj)ellit‘r in 1289. The latter began 
to contest with the Italian Salerno the 
re])utation ot being the most ])rominent 
school of medicine. The Uni\’ersity at 
Lyons followed in 1300. 

Such was the intellectual life of the 
environment into which the papacy 
was removed when it ])rej)ared to establish 
itself at Avignon, at a time when Rome, 
of all the more important towns of Italy, 
was ])erhaps the least affected by the spirit 
of the Florentines. During 
these momentous seventy years 
Avi non constant intercourse between 
Rome and Avignon w^as main¬ 
tained. Se\'eral of the most enthusiastic 
admirers of antiejuity, above all Petrarch, 
came to Avignon, but an inde])endenfc 
literary renaissance was not developed at 
the jiajial court. Even the University 
of Paris a])j)eared to be the citadel of 
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“THE GATES OF PARADISE”: DOORS OF THE BAPTISTERY OF ST. JOHN AT FLORENCE 
It would be difficult to tell any story which would so striking:ly illustrate the devotion of the Florentines to their ideals 
of art as that of the making of the world-famous bronze gates of the Baptistery of St. John. Of course only the barest 
summary of the story can here be told. After a remarkable competition, the order for the making of these gates was given 
to the youthful Lorenzo Ghiberti, and just half a century was required for carrying out the entire work. During most 
of the time when the modelling had been sufficiently advanced for beginning the process of casting, Ghiberti had to 
work far into the night, and as in those days the streets of Florence were practically deserted after dark, the nobles 
keeping within their stout castle walls and the common folk being prevented from trafficking at night, Ghiberti and his 
workmen, by special licence, were allowed to carry their lanterns through the streets and to continue with their work 
on the gates, in which they never suffered any molestation, although the times were so unrestful. Michelangelo is said 
to have summed up his admiration of Ghiberti’s work by exclaiming that the doors were fit to be the gates of Paradise. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI’S FAMOUS PAINTING OF THE LAST SUPPER 
The genius of Leonardo da Vinci did not run in one direction only, and while famous as a painter he busied himself in 
many other directions. Born at the castle of Vinci, near Empoli, in the Val d’Arno, about the year 14ri0, he gave 
evidence of extraordinary skill at a very early age, and he was sent as a pupil to Andrea Verrocchio. He died in 15n>. 


scholastic ism, and too long opjioscd the 
< fforts of tlic Humanists. Yet it was there 
iliat tlx^ beginnings of a renai.ssance had 
shown themselves even Ixdore Dantci and 
IVtrareh. But after the middle of the 
fourteenth century these efforts died 
away without having had any results 
com])arable to those accomplished in Italy. 

In an. how- 
ev'cr, A\'igi>on, 
and Southern 
hh'aniteasawiiole, 
could seriously 
challenge com- 
})arison with 
n ]) p e r Italy. 

And the artistic 
development 
stands, at least 
oartially, indirect 
connection with 
the study of the 
monuments of 
antiquity, wdiich 
in this region are 
peculiarly numer¬ 
ous and ini})osing. 

This also, like the 
literary activity 
in the South, w'as 
the result of a 
more ample ac¬ 
cumulation of 
wealth, which 
provided the 


means of livelihood for many men who 
W’crc not directly producers. Ecclesiastical 
and secular powers early vied in the con¬ 
struction of s})lendid buildings, and Gothic 
art developed here by the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries its finest fruits. In 
the fourteenth century a decadence in the 
development of tlie style liad already set 
in. Its full deco¬ 
rative richness 
w'as, however, 
first developed in 
the fifteenth and 
at the beginning 
of the sixteenth 
century. The 
church of the 
Madeleine at 
Troyes, the cathe¬ 
drals at Albi, 
Narbonne, and 
T o u 1 o u s e, are 
buildings in this 
style, which is 
represented by 
numerous ex- 
am]des,esj)ecially 
in the southern 
district. At the 
same time castles 
and town fortifi- 
cations, town 
halls, and private 
houses sprang up 
in motley variety. 



A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF RAPHAEL’S ART 
This celebrated picture is a fine illustration of Raphael’s mastery of 
composition. Contemporary with jj^iants in art, Raphael occupied a 
unique place among them, and rapidly rose to fame and fortune. A 
native of Urbino, a town in the Apennines, where he was born in 1483, 
he settled in Florence in 1504, and died on his birthday, April 0th, 1520. 
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JAN VAN EYCK'S MASTERPIECE: THE ADORATION OF THE LAMB 
Standing out prominently among the*great artists of the fifteenth century, the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck 
reflect in their paintings a wider circle of life than is to be found in the compositions of their predecessors. Jan, the 
younger and abler of the brothers, showed wonderful skill in fathoming and reproducing character. The crown of all 
his creations is the altar-piece at Ghent, which, not merely relatively, presents a masterpiece of painting for all times. 


The T.ouvre, which Phili]) Augustus luid 
built in the yt'iir 1204 outside the lornier 
boundaries ol tlie city ol Paris, was recon¬ 
structed by Cliarl(‘s V. on a more ('om})Ie(e 
and s})lendicl scale: the castle giadiially 
ga\'e way to the chateau. 

At the same tinu' there 
arose as the royal ])alace 
))roj)er the Hotel de 
Saint-Paul, an enormous 
])ile, intended (‘sjiecially 
lor holding festivities, 
wiiicli unfortunately, like 
the old LoinTe, was 
destroyed in the sixteenth 
century. A sj)lendid 
eccl(‘siastical counter])art 
to these jmKlucts of 
^<‘^ular art is the jialace of 
th(‘ Popes at Avignon, 

The episcopal palaces at 
Beauvais, Angers, 

Anxerre, Narbonne and 
Albi had gradually taken 
on the appearance of fort- Michelangelo, the gr 



MICHELANGELO’S "MOSES” 
Michelangelo, the great Florentine, was the 


as a consequence of giant figure of his time ill the world of art. Hii 
U 4 versatility was remarkable, for he excelled ii 


wars anu leuas. oUl painting, sculpture, and architecture. The 
the papal palace, whose decoration of the SistineChapei of the Vatican rri^antic i)ile, of eighteen 
•1 dll dll ai IS his most notable achievement in painting, ’ o , 

pile still >nlls the sjiec- thousand square yards, 

tator with wonder, wtis from the first W’as comjdeted in less than sixty years, 
constructed as a fortress, so that it has although at the same time the town 
with justice been described as the edifice fortifications, nearly three and a half 
which unites to the most conspicuous miles long, had been constructed under 
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extent beantiful outlines with strong defen¬ 
sive cajiabilities. Whiui Clement V. (1305 - 
1314) selected Avignon as his abode a 
spacious dwelling was first erechd on a high 
rock rising abo\'(‘ the Khone ; but Bent‘- 
- diet XI 1 . (1334-1342) had 
it pulknl down, and began 
in 133^) the building 
of tht‘ colossal forln^ss- 
like ]):dace alPu’ tlie plans 
of J'itMTe Obrif'i'. 'I'lie 
northern ]>ait ol i1r- ».astle 
with lour low<*is was 
finished under him ; 
CltMuent VI. (1342-1352) 
built the main block, and 
his arms even now adorn 
a gateway. Innocent VI. 
(1352 - 1362) added 
another tower, Urban V. 
(1362-1370) the eastern 
facade and a seventh 
lower (tlie Angel’s 
VC . n/rncDc.. Tow^cr) ; and under 
Benedict XIII., after 

the world of art. His 1104, the iialace had to 
ble, for he excelled 111 \ j ' • 'ru • 

i architecture. The ClldurC a Siege. ThlS 
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Clement VI., Inno¬ 
cent VI., and Urban 
V. Only French 
architects worked at 
it in the service of 
French Po])es, and 
])roduced a work of 
genuinely French 
genius which has no 
parallel in the build¬ 
ings of the fifteenth 
ctMitury. 

Hcforo the begin¬ 
ning of th(‘ Iburteenth 
century, art was 
nourishing in the 
Netherlands coinci- 
dently witli the re¬ 
vival of the])rosperity 
of the towns and 
town industries. The 
wealtli of artistic pro¬ 
duction even in the 
hrst third of the 
century is proved not 
only by such sc'anty 
lelics of that age as 
are lU'cserved. but 
more clearly by the 
circumstanc(‘ that as 
early as tlu* 

l)ailiters' and 
sc 111]') tors in 
Ohcnt h a tl 
formed thein- 
selv(‘s into a 
guild, the first of 
th(' kind. Tour- 
nai, Bruges, Lou¬ 
vain soon fol¬ 
lowed the e.\- 
am})le s('t to 
them. The re- 
t>resentatives of 
other s(* mi- 
artistic crafts, as 
goldsmiths aiul 
carpi.'t - weavers, 
joined the asso¬ 
ciation of the 
]>ainters and 
sculptors. In the 
last third of the 
oentury the 
artistic individu¬ 
ality of ■ some 
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A MADONNA BY HOLBEIN 
Famous throughout most of the countries of Europe for 
the exquisite finish and beauty ot his paintings, Uans 
Holbein was in great request as a painter of portraits. 
Hf wns born at Basle in 149H and died in the year I 4. 


I 






U: 
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showed many per¬ 
sonal characteristics 
which forced thejr 
way through 
restraints of medi- 
aevalism. 

Modern art in the 
Netherlands really 
begins with the fif¬ 
teenth century, and 
is illuminated liy tlui 
brilliant names of the 
brothers Hubert, who 
dic^d in 1426, and Jan 
van Eyck, who du d 
in T440. Th(* in\’eii- 
tion of oil painting 
was formerly attri¬ 
buted to th(‘m, but 
incorrectly, as has 
been proved. But 
even if they had not 
only brought oil 
painting to very groat 
jicrfi'ction, as they 
actually did, Imt had 
really invented it, this 
would only constitute 
their smaller title to 
fame. Their grcat(‘r 
claim rests on the fact 
that they cm- 
])loyed in their 
art every (*1(‘- 
me.nt ot know¬ 
ledge that was 
available to 
them, that their 
w o r k s a r 
modern. An in¬ 
ti n i t c 1 y wider 
circle of life is 
reflected in them 
than in the 
compositions of 
their inedeces- 
sf)rs. The life 
around the me- 
dueval painter 
was non-existent 
to him, or existed 
in a very limited 
sense. But the 
Van Eycks de¬ 
rived from it the 
most stirring 


FAMOUS STATUES: DAVID AND ST. GEORGE . , - 

masters stooa The first ofthese beautiful statues is the product of the wonderful geniiis impulSCS ; they 
prominently out, Michelangelo, while the other, St. George, is the work of Donatello, look-cd ' lovinfiflv 
nnH the most productive sculptor of the Renaissance. Everything of his, , . . n ” 

their works in marble or in bronzd, is informed with life, character and movement. CVCry floWCr, 
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every ])iece of household furniture or 
clothing, every beam of sunlight, and 
reproduced with their brush all they saw. 
The landscape for them—and this ]>oint 
differentiates them from earlier artists—is 
no strange thing, no isolated phenomenon, 
but something which necessarily belongs to 
the general combination. The idea of aerial 
perspective was for the first time grasped 
by them ; and Jan, the younger and 
more able of the two brothers, knew also 
how to disck;se by his art the inner 
personality of a man. His ])ortraits 
testify to this 
skill in fathoming 
and re] producing 
cliaractta'. 

Plastic art at¬ 
tained a higli 
devclojanent in 
the Netherlands 
even earlier than 
l^ainting. The 
master])iece, the 
Moses Fountain, 
which, like the 
altar-j)iece at 
(dierit, far sur- 
])assed any 
j)revious results, 
was the work of 
a Flemish artist, 

Claus Sluter. It 
was built, not on 
the soil of the 
Netherlands, but 
in Dijon, where 
the dukes of F^ur- 
gundy had their 
Court, about 13 () 9 , 
and still Ioitus 
one of the chief 
sights in the 
town. It stands 
almost isolated in 
the vividness of 
its conce])tion and its im])ressive individ¬ 
uality, and shows quite clearly how that 
which is already artistically ])ossible can 
remain for long years without imitation. 

The art of the Netherlands in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is in its 
inmost nature (German, and corresj)onds 
to the most advanced intellectual life 
which the age knows. For this reason 
hardly any noteworthy influence of the 
Renaissance on German art-life can be ob¬ 
served before 1500. The first considerable 
Renaissance building. tli^/^Kiliansturm 
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at Weinsberg, was begun only in 1513 
and completed dn 1519. Distinct traces 
of Italian'influence in painting arc first 
to be found in the elder Hans Holbein 
at Augsburg. They were first noticeable 
in North Germany shortly before 1550. 
Upi)cr Germany, like the Netherlands, liad 
created, unaided, an artist of its own in 
Martin Schongauer, who died in 3491, 
both })ainter and engraver and a fore¬ 
runner of Diircr. 

Albert Diircr (1471-1528) is the man in 
whom, as in a well-defined personality, a 
great ix)rtion of 
the intellectual 
culture of the 
time is reflected. 
He had been 
educated to 
humanism, and 
was on very inti¬ 
mate t(‘rms with 
Willibald Pirk- 
heimer. He had 
seen Italy, and 
received artistic 
i m ]) r e s s i o n s 
there, which in¬ 
fluenced at h‘ast 
one ])eriod of his 
work. 

The devt*lop- 
ment in plastic 
art took a 
similar direction. 
Veit Stoss, who 
died in 1533. 
tried chiefly to 
re|)resent his 
artistic idt'al in 
wood, Adam 
Krafft, who died 
in 1507, in stone, 
and Peter Vis- 
chcr, who died 
in 1529, who is 
sometimes compared with Diirer Init per¬ 
haps may be descril.)cd as his counterpart, 
worked in brass. Vischer^s most splendid 
creation is the monument of St. Sebaldus 
at Niiremlxirg, It was com])lcted after 
thirteen years’ work, in which five sons of 
Vischer sJiared. The empty tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian in the royal church 
at Innsbruck [see page 3690], designed 
after the monarch’s own ideas, occuj)ied 
the foremost German brassfounders. The 
work was begun in 1509 but not com¬ 
pleted until 1583. Armin Tiixe 


END OF VOLUME X. 



THE ART OF ALBERT DURER 


Albert Diirer, known as the “Raphael of Germany," was born at 
Nuremberg in 1471. As an artist he practised engraving both on 
wood and copper. The great series of woodcuts, illustrating the 
Apocalypse, printed complete in 14bK, was his first large production. 
“ The Four Apostles,” in l.'iSO, formed the absolute end of his work. 
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